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Aas A PRODUCT OF MOTOR COMPANY - LINCOLN-MERCURY. DIVIBION ` 


4 
Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar’that stands apart from all other cars. Il 
distinguishes you among fine car owners. Unique in its classic look, in its luxury anc 


comfort. Unequaled in its ride. Built to the world’s highest standards. Lasting in its inve 
ment value. There is only one Lincoln Continental. What does your car say about you an 
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America’s most distinguished motorcar. 


ONE BELLCOMM JOB IS TO THINK ITS WAY THERE AND BACK 


Bellcomm, Inc., is the newest—and 
by far the smallest— Bell System company. 


But its job is one of the biggest. 


Bellcomm was set up at the request of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to bring the Bell 
System’s planning experience to bear on the problems of 
manned space flight to the moon and beyond. 


This type of planning, called Systems Engineering, is 
the art of mixing, matching and mating seemingly diverse 
equipment and functions and goals in order to create a 
unified, coherent operation like a nationwide phone sys- 
tem, or a moon flight. 


Bellcomm’s scientists and engineers are now busy ana- 
lyzing the many missions and tasks of Project Apollo. 


This includes analysis of the hardware that has been de- 
veloped in the form of space vehicles, instrumentation, 
and the like. The hazards presented by the moon and by 
deep space are considered, and also the psychological 
factors of prolonged flight in a weightless environment. 


Bellcomm’s job is to think, to study and to advise; 
others design and manufacture. Bellcomm must see that 
all factors are considered, all questions asked and 
answered—and this means thinking its way to the moon 
and back many times before the actual flight. 


Bellcomm is staffed by highly talented engineers and 
scientists who have been attracted by the arduous and 
exciting work. Every man and woman in the Bell System 
takes pride in the company’s momentous assignment. 


Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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LOVE THEMES 
Ferrante & Teicher 
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Tender Is the Night 
Smile - 9 more 
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HERE’S A CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL 
WAY TO BUILD A STEREO TAPE LIBRARY 


IF YOU ARE ONE OF THE FORTUNATE PEOPLE 
who own 4-track stereo tape playback equip- 
ment, you know the thrill of the near-perfect 
fidelity, the unsurpassed sound of tape. Now 
you have an exceptional opportunity to build 
an outstanding collection of superb stereo 
tapes at great savings through the most 
generous offer ever made by the Columbia 
Stereo Tape Club! 

By joining now you may have ANY FOUR of 
the magnificently recorded 4-track stereo 
tapes described here — sold regularly by the 
Club for up to $37.80 — for only $5.98! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 4 PRE-RECORDED STEREO 
TAPES FOR ONLY $5.98 — simply fill in and 
mail the coupon today. Be sure to indicate 
which Club Division best suits your musical 
taste: Classical or Popular. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Club’s staff of music experts chooses out- 
standing selections for both Divisions. These 
selections are described in the entertaining 
and informative Club Magazine, which you 
receive free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selection for 
your Division . . . or take any of the wide 
variety of tapes offered in the Magazine to 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


Capriccio Italien 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


ernstein yat 1301. Also: | Stayed 1162. Also: 
Gambler, A Travelin’ 
Man, 12 in na 











COLUMBIA 


STEREO TAPE CLUB 
NOW OFFERS YOU- 


an 





RAY CONNIFF 
his Orchestra gr 
and Chorus 


BERNSTEIN 
conducts 


1812 Overture 


DOWN WITH LOVE 
MY COLORING 300K 
WHO WILL BUY? 


Too Long at The Fair, 
ie Move, ete. 


MARY MAPTIN in 
THE SOUND of MUSIC 






SQUARE 


APPASSIONATA 5 
“Magnificent - 


ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 





a full!’ —Ed Sullivan 


D TEARS 
teaturing 

È THE LEGEND OF 
JOHN, HENRY'S 
HAMMER 





Your only membership obligation is to pur- 

chase 5 tapes from the more than 150 to be 
offered in the coming 12 months. There- 
after, you have no further obligation to buy 
any additional tapes . . . and you may dis- 
continue your membership at any time. 
FREE TAPES GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish 
to continue as a member after purchasing 
five tapes you will receive — FREE — a 
4-track stereo tape of your choice for every 
two additional tapes you buy. 

The tapes you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the regular Club price of $7.95 
(occasional Original Cast recordings some- 
what higher), plus a small mailing and han- 
dling charge. 

SEND NO MONEY — Just mail the coupon to- 
day to receive your four pre-recorded 4-track 
stereo tapes — ALL FOUR for only $5.98! 


IMPORTANT NOTE: All tapes offered by 
the Club must be played on 4-track 
stereo play-back equipment. If your tape 
recorder does not play 4-track stereo 
tapes you may be able to convert it sim- 
ply and econdmically. See your focal 
service dealer for complete details. 
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New early Minstrels 
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FREE-if you join now 


REVOLUTIONARY SELF-THREADING TAKE-UP REEL 


Just drop the end ‘of the tape over this reel, start 
your recorder, and watch it thread itself! Unique 
-Scotch® process automatically threads up sape of, 
any thickness, releases freely on rewind. 


SHANGRI- TA 


This Is My Country- 
MORMON TABERNACLE 


VLADIMIR 


HOROWITZ © 


Chopin - Liszt 
Rachmaninoff 
Schumann 


[COLUMBIA | ap oe 


featuring 
CHOIR 
Star-Spangled Banner 
America, The Beautiful 
Finlandia + Marseillaise 


10 in ALL (corum) 


> eel ÍCOLUMBIA] 
PERCY FAITH 
Song of India + Sayonara 
: [Stranger in Paradise «9 more} © 


1257. Also: Return to 1067. “Perhaps aa 4366. Also: Land of 
Paradise, Beyond The greatest piane re- Hope and Glory, This 
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of these exciting | 
pre-recorded 4-track A 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH. 
EUGENE ORMANDY 


` 1296. Six favorites 
by Ravel, Debussy, 
Ibert, Chabrier 





LERNER & LOEWE 






Value up to $37.80 ; 
$ at reg. Club'prices eee 


if you join the Club now ana 
agree to purchase.as few as / 
5 selections from the more “ 
Ahan 150 to be offeredia.” 
the next 12 months ~~~ 
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 peautiful musical; a 
triumph!” Kitgallen 
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Rhapsody in Blue 
An American in Paris 


BOBBY HACKETT 
plays MANCINI 





9 MORE 










| 4033. A show that’s 1258. Also: Midnight, 1161. Aiso: Baby El- 1098. Fierce impact 1457. Also: Fly Me 
cinsties, performances!" — “perfectly wonder 
High Fidelity 
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ANDRE PREVIN | | 
| his piano and orchestra 
LIKE LOVE 


Love Me 
or Leave Me 


Love is 
Here to Stay 


plus 10 more $ 
| COLUM BEA | 
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SEND NO MONEY — 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPO 






COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB, Dept. 431-1 SEND ME 
Terre Haute, Indiana THESE FOUR 
I accept your special offer and have written TAPES 

in the boxes. at the right the numbers of the fill i b 

4 tapes I would like to receive for $5.98, plus (fi helpu ers 


a small mailing and handling charge. I will 
also receive my self-threading reel — FREE! 


Enroll me in the following Division of the 
Club: 


C CLASSICAL C] POPULAR 


I understand that I may select tapes from 
either Division. I agree to purchase five 
selections from the more than 150 to be 
offered in the coming 12 months, at the reg- 
ular Club price plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. Thereafter, if I decide to 
continue my membership, I am to receive 
a 4-track, pre-recorded tape of my choice 
FREE for every two additional selections I 


accept. 
Print 
TONG: oo ni N r AA E E R EESE DA ‘ 
First Name Initial Last Name 
Address ee eeeereseeeee eee eeee esses eeese tens eee ee ee ee 
Zip 
SRV irate Snos stats ghia SHAR... ccees Code...... 


This offer is available only within 
the continental limits of the U.S. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WILL DEMONSTRATE 





106. REMINISCENCES by GEN- 
ERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 


(Retail price $6.95) 





148. THE ITALIANS 
by LUIGh BARZINI 
(Retail price $6.95) 





105. FIVE TIMES 
MAIGRET. Five 
novels 4y GEORGES 
SIMENON. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





563. FAIL-SAFE by 
BUGENE BURDICK 
ind HARVEY WHEEL- 
gR. (Retail price 
$4.95) 





107. CORRIDORS 
OF POWER by 
C. P. SNOW. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





109. THE LONG 
WHITE NIGHT dy 
KATHARINE SCHER- 
MAN. (Retail price 
$4.95) 


487. THE SHORT 


STORIES OF ERNEST 


HEMINGWAY 
(Retail price $6) 
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A RAY" (WISE and THOMAS B ROSS 


640. THE INVISIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT by DAVID WISE and THOM- 
AS B. 


ROSS. (Retail price $5.95) 


113. CHILDREN 
AND OTHERS by 
JAMES GOULD COZ- 
ZENS. (Retail price 
$5.95) 





632. THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF LENIN 
by ROBERT PAYNE 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $8.50) 


Herman Wouk 


559. YOUNG- 
BLOOD HAWKE y 
HERMAN WOUK 
(Retail price $7.95) 





The 
Man 


Irv ing | 
Wallace 


127. THE MAN by 


OR ONLY §] 


DOUGLAS _ 
facARTHUR 





IRVING 


WALLACE. (Retail price $5.95) 


630. TOM JONES 
by HENRY FIELDING 
Illustrated by LAW- 
RENCE BEALL SMITH 
(Retail price $7.50) 





635. GIRL FROM 
FITCHBURG by 
BERNARDINE K. 
SCHERMAN. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


570. IN THE CLEAR- 
ING by ROBERT 
FROST. (Retail 
price $4) 


THE DEPUTY 
RY ROLF HOt y 


623. THE DEPUTY 
by ROLF HOCHHUTH 
(Retail price $5.95) 





598. THE COLLEC- 
TOR by JOHN 
FOWLES. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


620. THE IN- 
CONGRUOUS SPY 
2 novels by JOHN 
LE CARRÉ. (Retail 
price $5.95) 





633. THE RECTOR OF JUSTIN 
by LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS. (Retail 


price $4.95) 


617. THE WAP- 
SHOT SCANDAL $y 
JOHN CHEEVER 
(Retail price $4.95) 





607. THE AMERI- 
CAN WAY OF 
DEATH by JESSICA 
MITFORD. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


597.THE VENETIAN 
AFFAIR by HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $5.95) 








THE TRIAL: You SIMPLY BUY 
THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS 





OMY ALEC oe APHY: 


111. MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY dy 
CHARLES CHAPLIN. Illustrated 


(Retail price $6.95) 


A 
VON RYAN'S 
EXPRESS 


By Davia po oh eer 


615. VON RYAN’S 
EXPRESS y DAVID 
WESTHEIMER. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 





618. THE 
MARTYRED by 
RICHARD E. KIM 
(Retail price $4.50) 
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Tis COURT 
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521. MY LIFE IN 
COURT $y LOUIS 
NIZER. (Retail price 
$5.95) 


by fillis Dr L Snir 
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431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by WILLIAM 
L. SHIRER. (Retail 
price $10) 


ee thet ird Rei c 
l 
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619. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE: A 
Biography $y A. L. 
ROWSE. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.95) 


paras 
Pant 
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584. CARAVANS 
by JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail price 
$5.95) 
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The Atlantic Report 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


N. AMOUNT of ringing prose about Arab unity 
can conceal its elusive quality. Hard economic 
facts and persistent divisions plague the archi- 
tects of a united Arab world. The first Arab 
summit meeting in Cairo last January, called by 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to deal with the alleged 
threat to the Arabs from Israel’s impending with- 
drawals of water from Lake Tiberias, seemed to 
break down barriers. Kings and presidents buried 
their differences and agreed on a common front 
in the face of the Israeli challenge. 


They voted to set up a unified Arab army com- 
mand under an Egyptian general, Abdel Hakim 
Amer. The richer states agreed to subsidize this 
force, including a unit to be recruited from Pales- 
tinians. A Palestinian entity, with headquarters 
in Jerusalem, was created. It too was promised a 
budget to sustain it in carrying the Palestine case 
to-world capitals and the United Nations. It was 
agreed also that long-standing plans to divert the 
headwaters of the Jordan River, which rise in 
Lebanon and Syria, should be carried out. A 
technical committee was set up to execute these 
projects, with instructions to proceed as soon as 
the Unified Command gave the order. 


All of this political activity served to postpone 
an actual confrontation with Israel over the 
Jordan River. The necessity for such postpone- 
ment was obvious. Arab chiefs of staff had ap- 
praised the strength of the armies around the 
perimeter of Israel, and their report agreed with 
Israel’s own estimates of their weakness. Leb- 
anon, Jordan, and Syria would not stand a chance 
in any prolonged encounter with Israel. 


In the face of this unpalatable truth Nasser 
offered two remedies. One was actual unifica- 
tion of Arab armies into a mixed force; the other 
was economic development. “Palestine,” he said, 





World Today 


“Is not the army alone. . 
production.” 


. it is the power of our 


Any attempts to unify the armies of the physi- 
cally divided Arab world run at once into more 
than geographical snags. Lebanon, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait receive their arms 
from Western sources. Iraq, Syria, and Egypt 
depend on the U.S.S.R. But even in the heyday 
of Khrushchev’s expansive generosity to Egypt 
there were fears in Cairo of being totally de- 
pendent on Moscow. There had been one bad 
moment in 1956 when the mere possibility of an 
Anglo-Russian agreement on an arms embargo 
to the Middle East had spurred Egypt to recog- 
nize the Peiping government. 


Later, Egypt turned to West Germany for 
technicians to help develop Egyptian military 
planes and engines as insurance against over- 
dependence on Moscow. Today, with a Labor 
government in London known to favor arms 
reduction, and an uncertain prospect in Moscow, 
Cairo must again take stock. 


Uneasy alliance 


Even if the arms issue were settled, Arab mili- 
tary unity is unlikely for political reasons. In 
Lebanon the delicate political balance between 
Christians and Muslims could not survive the ap- 
pearance of a mixed Arab force, which would 
naturally be mainly Muslim. In Syria the sad 
experiment in premature unity with Egypt be- 
tween 1958 and 1961 left indelible scars. The 
reappearance of Egyptian officers in Damascus 
would be the signal now for open civil war be- 
tween the Nasserites and the nationalists, who 
presently control Syria. 


Iraq today is uneasily tied to Egypt by an 
agreement to coordinate policy through a presi- 
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“| PREHISTORY 

| AND THE 

j OE GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN: 
e a eg OTS Buddhism, Catholicism, Protestantism, 

UE SIR REQNARS WOCHLES $ ; . 
PR. HISTORY f z oe Hindulem, islam, Judelsm:. 
AND THE j S A massive home library presenting the 
BEGINNINGS OF ~“ he E meanings and contemporary significance 
CIVILIZATION, ull l G ai of the world’s major faiths—with exten- 
Ai sive selections from their great writings. 


Jacquetta Hawkes | ft ota = 
and 


Sir Leonard Woolley aes 


The widely-hailed initial volume of the 
UNESCO HISTORY OF MANKIND—a 
global history written from an interna- 
tional viewpoint. 


THE WORLD OF LOVE. 


The full scope and depth 

i of human love—from its 

tHE | experience, meanings, 
pierra “E | and pathologies to its 
ta social and moral aspects 
—explored in the great 





ALIENATION: 
The Cultural Climate of Our Time. 
edited by Gerald Sykes 


Alienated man—hisrelent'ess search 
for personal identity: rarely has thee 
cultural predicament of 

modern man been de- 

picted so vividly or com- 
prehensively.Ninety-eight 

selections from literature. 
philosophy, psychology, 

religion, drama, sociol- 

ogy, poetry, and personal 

narrative expose the har- 

rowing reality of aliena- 

tion as the universal 

condition of our time 


Retail 
$15.00 


THE MASKS OF GOD: 
Primitive, Oriental, and 
Occidental Mythology 
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writings of over 100 phi- g =e 3 
losophers, psychologists, OF THESE VALUABLE REFERENCE WORKS MASKS «s wae e* Joseph Campbell 







theologians, anthropolo- 
gists, and novelists. In- 
cluding Menninger, 
Proust, Freud, Aristotle, 





PATTERNS OF MYTH 


Alan Watts, General Editor (Combined Retail Values Up to $45.45) 


Alpha: The Myths of Creation, by Charles 
H. Long. The Wisdom of the Serpent: The 


Ranging from the excitement of contemporary drama to a massive 


£K BY 
mi ui Oa ~The oldest truths of man's 







wines mewe ese inner life seen in the light 
oe | of a new science to which 
cannes Comers | oe™ psychology, anthropolo- 
Fromm, Adler, Lawrence, EFE l gy, and archaeology 
Malinowski, Dostoevski, F contribute. 
and James. SS ra | FEA Se 
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THE GREAT AGES OF 


t surveying the world's maj igi isti ish - 
Myths of Death, Rebirth, and Resurrec- O pala ve ps one PETTI nE | save ian, WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
tion, by Joseph L. Henderson & Maude g O ees! The major writings of the 






Oakes. The Two Hands of God: The Myths demonstration of the high quality of selections that The Book Find ne 






i great philosophers 


of Polarity, by Alan Watts. Major themes Club will make available to you as a member. You will recognize Eo Í through history to today— 
on the myths of human experience pre- them as books of current interest and lasting value. What is more, o | accompanied by inter- 
sented in authoritative texts, extensive you may have the Book Find Club selections you want at savings as pretive commentaries to 













source readings, and illustrations. 


: THE 
THE RELIGIOUS x p s hae : Aart os 
EXPERIENCE : SA: $ TE 4 fmon 
The patterns of religious | Be THE ne 
experience-—the en- 4 ; a AMERICAN 
counter of man and his E OD © IMAGE 
gods—vividly etched in § edited by 
130 writings by philoso- Ernest R. May 
phers, theologians, novel- ; ; 


ists, psychologists and Society, , 
poets. From sin and Foreign Policy, 


satanism ...the problem f : Political Process, Economy. 

of religious freedom ... to fae A basic 4-volume library of significant 
agnosticism, atheism, writings on American Civilization—from 
and the death of God- |; g Jefferson and Lincoln, to Roosevelt and 
the whole range of human E Kennedy, from Twain and James to Reis- 
religious experience. K man and Baldwin. 


OUTSTANDING RECENT SELECTIONS 


*The Words, Jean-Paul Sartre; and The Heart of Man, Erich Fromm. Combined retail 
price $8.95...sscssesssosssoecoocsocsoosesoo Member's price (for both books) $5.95. 


The Protestant Establishment: Aristocracy & Caste in America, E. Digby Baltzell. 
te BOR oi gs. dg sad s v'0.0 060600, 860 T TEA O ,.. Member's price $5.50. 


The FBI Nobody Knows, Fred J. Cook. Retail $5.95......++++++s Member's price $4.95. 
The Act of Creation, Arthur Koestler. Retail $8.95............... Member's price $5.95. 


Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paul Sartre. Retail $8.50...Member’s price $5.95. 
*Abundance for What? David Riesman; and The Martyred, Richard E. Kim. Combined 


retail price $11.00..........ccceccrcccerencceseees Combined member's price $6.50. 
The Essential Walter Lippmann: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 
Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare. Retail $7.50....... Member's price $5.50. 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. Retail $7.50....... Member's price $5.95. 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and Iliness. Karl Menninger. 
Flatall S10:00.. s cccicccccvccccedscessccecccecccccses fe stack ind Member’s price $6.95. 
The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50........+-.--- Member's price $6.95. 
The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Retail $10.00.......... Member's price $5.95. 


identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. Including Mead, Orwell, 
Rosenberg, Howe, Richards, Gorer, Jaspers, Mills, and more. 


PRE Ee cis Kaan EE AEN OG Eds Space been ace see cine ee Member's price $5.50. 
The Invisible Government, David Wise and Thomas B. Ross. 
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The Middle East 


dential council. But the country lacks the in- 
ternal stability to support any basic decisions; 
and the regime could change at any time. Still 
convalescing from the anarchy of the Kassem 
era, Iraq has yet to turn up a leader who can win 
the confidence of the Kurds in the north and the 
Shi‘ite Muslims in the south in a Baghdad gov- 
ernment run by Sunni Muslims. The attempt of 
President Abdel Salam Arif to attach his country 
to Egypt and the presence of an Egyptian bri- 
gade in Iraq simply mean that Arif lacks internal 
support. Any plan for union could, if pushed too 
far, bring stronger separatist movements within 
Iraq itself. 


Finally, Jordan presents an almost insoluble 
problem to advocates of unity. King Hussein’s 
regime provides the essential buffer between the 
_ Arabs and Israelis. There have been no major 
breaks in the armed truce along the Jordan fron- 
tier for ten years. But any disturbance of the 
status quo, any shift toward Egyptian hegemony 
in Amman or Jerusalem, would end this truce. 


King Hussein’s survival and his ability to main- 
tain at least a semblance of independence from 
Cairo are therefore crucial. His position is 
greatly complicated by the fact that two thirds 
of the population of Jordan today are Palestin- 
ians, and that the more activist elements among 
them look to Cairo for support in their unrelent- 
ing campaign against Israel. Hussein must main- 
tain his own position as a leader in this struggle in 
the face of increasing pressures from the Nasser- 
ites, the Baathi nationalists, and the ever present 
Muslim Brotherhood. 


In spite of the delicacy of his position, Hussein 
has also been under heavy Egyptian pressure in 
recent months to enlarge his army and to accept 
Russian arms. His response has been to resist the 
Russian arms, but to retire many of his former 
officers, mainly the British-trained bedouin, who 
are targets of Nasserist derision. He has also ap- 
pealed to Washington for supersonic jets to match 
the Mirages Israel gets from France. 


American aid for Jordan 


Washington’s reluctance to assist the arms race 
in the Middle East has made it hesitate over the 
request for jets. In every other way, Washington 


continues to bolster Hussein. 


year, down from a previous rate of $40 nag . 
because Jordan’s economy has improved. Tech- 
nical assistance has gone into education, roads, 
phosphate production, tourism, and export ad- 
ministration. The East Ghor Canal, which car- 
ries Yarmuk River water into the Jordan Valley, 
was made possible with U.S. aid funds. The 
energy and hard work shown by the Jordanians 
have made these infusions of funds productive. 
Jordan is on the way to becoming a going con- 
cern in spite of its limited resources and its burden 
of population per irrigable acre. 


Jordan has received fresh encouragement re- 
cently in the form of loans from Kuwait. The 
most important of these is $12 million to finance 
a dam at Mukeiba on the Yarmuk River. Its 
construction will not impinge on Israel’s present 
water conduit from Tiberias. But it will tend to 
confirm the partitioning of the Jordan River 
system which has taken place since the late Eric 
Johnston failed to get agreement on his unified 
plan tor the system ten years ago. 


As it now turns out, the final allocations under 
that plan, which gave the Arab riparians about 
60 percent of the river and Israel the rest, have 
guided Israel and Jordan in their own water plans. 


Still a burning issue today is the proposed di- 
version of Jordan headwaters, which rise in Leb- 
anon and Syria. The Arabs contend that if they 
do not claim the main share of these streams, they 
will be permitting Israel to appropriate the up- 
stream flood waters. Yet any move within Leb- 
anon or Syria to dam up or divert these streams 
means a sure attack by Israel. 


The question is particularly explosive in Syria, 
where jurisdiction over three demilitarized zones 
along the Jordan and Lake Tiberias remains un- 
settled. The situation in these zones has been 
obscured so long at the United Nations that de 
facto occupation of them by Israel is protested 
only by Syria. As Jordan now starts its new dam 
at Mukeiba, two miles from the Israeli line in the 
southern demilitarized zone, new disputes are 
sure to arise. 


The bitter refugees 


Closely involved with the river question is the 
Arab refugee situation, due for full debate this 
year at the General Assembly because the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency’s current man- 
date ends in June, 1965. It is fourteen years 
since UNRWA was set up to furnish minimal 
temporary relief to the hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinians who left home during the fighting 
in 1948. ‘Today, these refugees fall into three 


United States aid e 
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101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF by Walter Goer- 
litz. Most feared war machine, 
1657-1945. $7.50/$5.95 


445. RISE OF THE WEST by Wm. H. 
McNeill. Mighty history of the 
human community. $12.50/$9.50 


110. JOURNALS OF LEWIS & CLARK 
ed. by Bernard DeVoto. First ex- 
pedition into the virgin North- 
west. $6.50/$4.95 
489. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR by 
D. C. Douglas. Rousing story of 
the warrior-king. $9.50/$6.95 
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decision from Washington to MacArthur 
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NSS you can have the official record of 
every major skirmish, engagement, cam- 
paign and decisive battle of the nine wars in 
which American land forces have taken part 
— exactly as they are studied at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 

Assembled for the general public in a mas- 
sive, two-volume set, this West Point battle 
atlas allows you to share the making of com- 
mand decisions with Washington, Andrew 
Jackson, Grant, Lee, Pershing, Eisenhower, 
MacArthur ...puts you beside the strategists 
and leaders of the Revolution, Indian Wars, 
Mexican War, Civil War, World Wars One 
and Two, Korean War, and others. 

With the aid of the Atlas’ 564 extraordinary 
3- and 4-color battle maps, you examine ter- 
rain, evaluate intelligence reports, interpret 
changing enemy troop dispositions in all the 
major campaigns of nine great wars. You see 
the reasons for the failure or success of his- 
toric attacks and maneuvers. You learm the 
principles of warfare applicable to battles on 
land, sea and in the air. 


Only $8.95 With Trial Membership 


The West Point Atlas of American Wars 
carries a Publisher’s List Price of $42.50. 
But it can be yours for just $3.95 —with trial 
membership in The History Book Club. To 
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the Publisher’s List Price, but you pay the 
reduced Member’s Price shown in boldface. 
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If you dial WHItehall 1212 
in London, you'll get Scotland 
Yard. If you dial the same 
number (it comes out WHite- 
hall 4-1212) in New York, you'll 
get Merrill Lynch. 


We like this transAtlantic 
coincidence. It pleases us to 
think the coincidence may 
even be an act of fate. Because 
like Scotland Yard, we’ve done 
some sleuthing in our time. In 
fact, detective work is a large 
part of our business—only we 
call it research. 


Our Research Department, 
one of the biggest and best in 
the securities business, is al- 
ways busy collecting detailed, 
accurate, objective, timely in- 
formation on all kinds of secur- 
ities. If you need help in solv- 
ing any of your investment 
problems, just write to Re- 
search. There’s no charge, of 
course, and no obligation. 
Simply address— 


JosEpH C. Quinn 
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The Middle East 


categories. Nearly half are still 
practically destitute and survive 
on the seven cents a day which 
UNRWA provides for food. An 
intermediate category — some 30 
to 40 percent — are partially self- 
supporting. Between 10 and 20 per- 
cent are securely re-established. 


Whatever their situation, the ref- 
ugees hold the international com- 
munity responsible for their exile. 
Time has increased their bitterness, 
and wherever they go, they carry 
this grievance with them. UNRWA 
operates on a budget of some $37 
million a year. Of this amount the 
United States contributes about $27 
million, and other Western powers 
much of the balance. In 1963-1964 
the Arab host states contributed 
$6,574,000. A vocational-school pro- 
gram now reaches 3300 young men 
and women from refugee families 
and assures them a future livelihood. 
This program is credited with help- 
ing to reduce the relief rolls in 1964 
for the first time in many years. 


A second question affecting the 
future of the refugees is the issue of 
compensation for properties aban- 
doned by them. In 1964 the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine 
completed its inventory and ap- 
praisal of the immovable properties 
held by Palestinians in 1947. The 
list includes 453,000 separate parcels 
of holdings and covers 5 million 
acres of land. Repeated resolutions 
at the United Nations since 1948 
have called for giving the refugees 
a choice between repatriation and 
compensation for their lost proper- 
ties. The availability of the CCP 
inventory makes it inevitable that 
claims for income from these proper- 
ties will be pursued on the Arab side. 


Israel’s Jewish population is not 
likely to grow greatly in the coming 
years. Immigration from the West 
is a trickle, and from the Soviet 
Union impossible. Yet the rate of 
natural increase of the Arabs now 
in Israel far exceeds that of the 
Israeli Jews. Admission of any 
significant number of former Pales- 
tinians would only compound this 
demographic problem. ‘The com- 
pensation issue is no simpler. If 
Arab property claims are honored, 
either with interest-bearing bonds 


or some other form of compensa- 
tion, the refugees will still not®relin- 
quish their political status. f° 


Cairo takes stock 


At best Egypt faces a difficult 
year. Nasser had gambled on the 
tie between him and Khrushchev 
and had moved a long way to ac- 
commodate his policies to those of 
the U.S.S.R. without actually be- 
coming a Satellite. Now he must 
take his place in the line waiting to 
see whether Khrushchev’s promises, 
including some $300 million in fur- 
ther credits to Egyptian industry 
and agriculture, will be honored. 


Even before Khrushchev’s down- 
fall, Cairo was feeling the pinch. 
The World Bank took Egypt off the 
list of countries eligible for loans 
because of its expropriation policies, 
Other sources of funds were becom- 
ing inaccessible. Interest is due on 
the Aswan Dam loans. And there 
was evidence of hunger in Egypt. 


The regime’s response to these 
difficulties has been action rather 
than talk. Negotiations are going 
on with Swiss and Belgian repre- 
sentatives over compensation claims 
for properties expropriated by Cairo 
after Suez. Imports from hard cur- 
rency countries have been greatly 
restricted. The Suez Canal is to be 
deepened again, so as to accommo- 
date even larger oil cargoes. Suez 
Canal tolls have been raised by one 
percent, to bring in more than the 
present $150 million a year in for- 
eign exchange. A $98 million loan 
has been secured from Kuwait. 
And realistic bookkeeping and cost 
accounting are being introduced 
into state industries. At stake now 
is a renewal of the Food for Peace 
agreement, under which Washing- 
ton has sold surplus grains to Egypt 
for the past three years. 


Arab unity remains a dream. 
The Saud family, taking the lesson 
of Yemen to heart, has inaugurated 
unheard-of reforms and appears to 
be consolidating its hold on Saudi 
Arabia. Lebanon’s free market and 
political independence provide a 
showcase for laissez-faire. Yemen 
seems finally on the way to a truce 
and a compromise regime. But it 
has not been a glorious success, as 
wars go. It has taken too much 
blood and treasure and yielded 
meager political rewards to Cairo. 
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© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC, 


We started with a simple plan. 


It all began with the notion 
that a wagon should hold a lot, 
and no notion about how it 
should look. 

So when we sat down to de- 
sign the VW Station Wagon we 
started by drawing a big box 
with 170 cubic feet of space. 

(Roughly two times the room 
of an ordinary station wagon.) 

This gave us room to seat 


9 people comfortably and 13 
pieces of luggage. 

(13 bags more than you could 
ever fit into most wagons that 
hold 9 people.) 

Once we got the people in 
we couldn't just let them sit there 
in a dark box. 

So we cut 21 windows to let 
the light in, a big hole in the 
back to put the luggage in, and 


4 doors to let the people out. 
To make the thing go, we put 
the air-cooled Volkswagen en- 
gine in back. 
And what we ended up with 
is what you see in the picture. 
Awagon thatholds alot, parks 
easily, and doesn't 
drink much gas. 
What could be 
simpler than that? 





The Atlantic Report 





A, THE new year and the new Administration 
begin, President Johnson’s principal challenges 
and opportunities are in the foreign field. His 
skillful exercise of domestic leadership during his 
first year in office brought extraordinary, even 
brilliant, successes. But he is less experienced in 
foreign affairs. The war in Vietnam, the strains in 
the Atlantic alliance, the persistent problems in 
Latin America do not always respond to reason, 
logic, or persuasion. Yet in all these areas the 
highest qualities of leadership are demanded of the 
American President. Too many decisions were 
postponed following the tragedy in Dallas and the 
protracted political campaign. 


Because the conflicts with President de Gaulle 
would seem to be the least necessary and the ones 
most subject to understanding and compromise, 
President Johnson has yearned for a meeting ever 
since he took office. But his hope for an immediate 
post-election meeting in Paris as part of a grand 
European tour met opposition from almost all his 
principal advisers. They were disturbed by his 
eagerness to meet and reason with De Gaulle: 
they were afraid that the concessions, if there 
were to be any, would be from the American side. 
They know that at some point a meeting may be 
necessary to prevent the appearance of aloofness 
and bad manners or to attempt to avert an even 
wider and more dangerous breach. 


But in the State Department and in the Ameri- 
can embassies in Europe there is almost universal 
conviction that the famous Johnson technique of 
“reasoning together’? would bring few positive 
results in Paris now. Any compromise with 
Gaullism, as the President’s advisers see it, would 
be at the expense not only of principle but of the 
other members of the alliance. 


Between them and the United States there is 
wide agreement on objectives and a mutual oppo- 
sition to the fragmenting policies of the French 
President. Fourteen of the fifteen members of 
NATO are strongly committed to it and want to 
see it strengthened. They clearly do not want the 
United States to take the lead in weakening its 
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WASHINGTON 


commitments in Europe to please De Gaulle. 
Five of the six members of the Common Market 
are dedicated to its success and expansion. 


Patience with De Gaulle 


The President’s foreign policy advisers believe 
that patience may be the best weapon at present, 
barring emergency moves to avert an open break. 
They want the President to cooperate more whole- 
heartedly than ever with the majority in Europe 
without entering into unnecessary quarrels or de- 
bates with General de Gaulle. 


While the General may think that the United 
States seeks hegemony in Europe, and while he does 
wish to weaken the American presence there, the 
other countries disagree on both points. Through 
his obstructionist policies the French leader may 
be attempting to gain only tactical advantages. It 
is hard for rational men to believe that De Gaulle 
seriously wants to wreck the supranational or- 
ganizations that have given Europe its greatest 
hopes for peace and strength in a thousand years. 
But whatever his objectives, the United States 
must think not in terms of compromise with De 
Gaulle, the President’s advisers maintain, but in 
terms of undeviating adherence to the central 
idea of unity and Atlantic cooperation. 


As President Kennedy often said during his last 
months in office, the problems in Europe grew 
out of the post-war bipartisan foreign policy suc- 
cesses. The fact that the most difficult European 
problems are within the Atlantic community 
rather than pressing upon it from outside is a 
measure of the success and strength of the Alliance. 
Because of its achievements, the world today is 
vastly different from what it was when Khrushchev 
handed President Kennedy an ultimatum on Ber- 
lin or when he tried to install nuclear weapons in 
Cuba. The Communist world is more divided 
than at any other time in its history. Moscow’s 
domestic problems are more acute than when 
Khrushchev and Kennedy met in Vienna in 1961. 


If there had not been the victories and achieve- 
ments in the West, made possible in large measure 
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gntil today, the full majesty of this Titian 


masterpiece could be appreciated only at the 


Borghese Gallery in Rome N N SW N A 


Now a most remarkable innovation in guided 
art enjoyment enables you to view the world’s 
great paintings at home IN THE FULL SIZE 
AND BEAUTY OF THE ORIGINALS N N 


This is Titian’s 
famed allegorical 
painting, Sacred and 
Profane Love. It 
measures fully 101 inches 
across. The artist's 
colors flash and sparkle among 
the folds of precious silk, 
the warm flesh tones, 
the tender sculptured marble 
fountain. It is but one of 
24 masterpieces of 
Ttalian Renaissance painting 
you will view in their 
original size and colors 
if you accept 
this offer. 


ACCEPT THIS ALBUM OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS FOR ONLY °| [ 


TO INTRODU 






AVE you ever 

wondered why 
people who are 
otherwise well-in- 
formed often fail 
to develop a real 
understanding and enthusiasm for so many of 
the world’s great paintings? Perhaps it is be- 
cause most of us only rarely have the experi- 
ence of standing before the original works of art. 


Imagine then, what it would be like to view 
celebrated masterpieces in your own home — 
just as they appear in leading museums and in 
the collections of the world’s great art patrons! 
This extraordinary experience is now open to 
you through a series of remarkable Albums 
offered to members of the McGraw-Hill Color 
Slide Program of Art Enjoyment. There has 
never been anything like it. 


A new way to enjoy the world’s great art 


As a member of this Program, you will see 
priceless art treasures projected on your wall in 
the actual size and full color of the original 
paintings. You will gaze in astonishment at 
Rembrandt’s famed “Aristotle Contemplating 
the Bust of Homer,” seen nearly five feet in 
height; you will thrill to Manet’s daring “‘Lunch- 
eon on the Grass,” seen fully nine feet wide, just 
as you would view it at the Jeu de Paume Gal- 
leries of the Louvre; you will marvel at Van 
Eyck’s magnificent “Altarpiece of the Lamb,” 
seen nearly eight feet high, just as it appears at 
the famous Cathedral at Ghent. 


Start with 24 Renaissance masterpieces 


If you accept this $1 demonstration offer, you 
will receive a unique Album containing 24 color 
slides of paintings by Titian (including the 
canvas shown above), Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, and other Renaissance masters. 
These slides are produced in Florence to exact- 


ing specifications on 35mm Kodak film in in- 
dividual 2 x 2 mounts. They set a new standard 
of faithfulness to the artists’ originals and can 
be used in any home slide projector. (If you do 
not own a projector, you may obtain one at 
very low cost with your trial Album. See special 
offer on this page.) 
The color slides, however, are ony one part 
of this elaborate Album. Also included is a 
profusely illustrated 48-page guidebook, with 
fascinating facts about each of the slide 
pictures, and the Italian Renaissance period. 
If this demonstration pleases you, you will be 
offered a new slide-and-commentary Album as 
issued, at two-month intervals. Among the Al- 
bums in this series are Impressionist Painting, 
The Golden Age of Spanish Painting, and Al- 
bums covering every major art period. As a 
member, you may accept as few or as many 
Albums as you wish. 


Until today, slide-and-commentary art edu- 
cation was available only in museums or uni- 
versities. Now, you can benefit from the same 
kind of expert guidance — and enjoy the world’s 
great masterpieces with your family and invited 
guests — right in your own home. 


The cost is surprisingly low 


The least you might expect to pay for 24 color 
slides of comparable quality — if the subjects 
were available from museums and private col- 


iF YOU DO NOT HAVE A PROJECTOR, here’s an unusual op- 
portunity. We have obtained a limited supply of the sensa- 
tional new Minolta Mini 35, 
with Rokkor F2.5 wide angle 
projection lens. This top-rated 
portable slide projector shows 
all 35mm slides. List price 
$37.50—subscribers’ price only 
$14.95 (including carrying 
case). Because the supply is 
strictly limited, orders will be 
filled as received and remit- 
tance must accompany trial sub- 
scription form. Full refund if 
projector is returned in 10 days. 











comparapbie alae 
$15 to $18 


“«"Color Slide Program of Art Enjoyment 


lections — is $15 to $18. Yet, as a subscriber to 
this new Program, you pay only $7.95, plus a 
few cents shipping, for each complete Album 
— including slides and illustrated guidebgok. 


Try the demonstration Album for 10 days 


Send no money now. We will ship your introductory 
Color Slide Album of Italian Renaissance Painting 
and enroll you as a trial subscriber. If you are 
thrilled with the demonstration and wish to con- 
tinue with the Program, send only $1, plus a few 
cents shipping. Thereafter, you will be offered a 
new Album every two months at the subscribers’ 
low price of only $7.95. If not delighted, however, 
you may returi everything within 10 days, cancel 
your subscription, and owe nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Color Slide Program 
of Art Enjoyment, Dept. GG-106 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10036 


Please enter my trial subscription and send me 
the introductory Color Slide Album of Italian 
Renaissance Painting (including 24 color slides 
and illustrated 48-page guidebook). Bill me 
only $1, plus a few cents shipping. If I am not 
delighted with this introductory shipment, I 
may return everything within 10 days, cancel 
my subscription, and owe nothing. 


If I do continue, you will send me a new Color 
Slide Album every two months (for 10 days 
trial examination) and bill me at the sub- 
scribers’ low price of $7.95, plus shipping. I 
am not obligated to take any minimum num- 
ber of Albums, and I may stop whenever I wish. 


NAME. ccccccccesecece seecssscccsce eeeeeereeeeee 


ADDRESS. s... L E E E E 


Check here if you wish the Minolta Mini 35 
Projector included and remit $14.95 with 
this coupon for projector. If you are not de- 
lighted, return within 10 days for full refund. 
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Relax...and Get More 
Out of Your Trip to Europe 


Some tips to save you time and money—plus a few words 
about Holland-America Line and travelling First Class 


by CASE TENSEN Photographs by Bob Swenson 


The first time one does anything, he 
usually allows impatience to rob him of 
the full enjoyment of the experience. I 
think of my first encounter with vintage 
champagne. It was so good I gulped. 
Now I sip. Slowly. 

No differently do I cross to Europe. I 
remember as a first-timer, my intense 
eagerness to be there, to tread its ancient 
streets, see its paintings, its statues, eat its 
foods, drink its wines. I was impelled at 
the time, too, to get the “most” for what 
little money I had to spend. Looking 
back, I see how much more I might have 
derived from every dollar if I hadn’t been 
so impatient. I’m talking about relaxing 
your way to Europe—by ship. 

Consider just a few of the extremely 
practical results of going by ship: 


1. Seeing Europe for the first or the 
twenty-first time—not to mention pre- 
paring for it—is an exhausting experience. 
You could spend weeks doing just Paris 
or Rome or Amsterdam—and not see all 
there is to see. And for storing up all the 
energy you're going to expend, there's 
nothing like those few anticipatory days 
at sea in advance of your arrival. 


2. (And this is no less important.) During 
those all-too-brief few days at sea, you 
will meet and talk with countless people 
who have already been there and who 
will lavish upon you all the time and 
money saving tips of the seasoned traveller 
on what to see, how best to see it and 
how to avoid costly mistakes. (I would 
estimate this feature alone can save you 
up to a hundred or more dollars.) 


3. If you’re going by ship, go right—go 
First Class. The difference in cost, you'll 
find. well worth the extras it buys. 


4. And, of course, if time allows—return 
by ship. You'll welcome—and want— 
the chance to relax on the way back, too; 
to rest your weary feet and stretch your 
tired back in a deck chair, and arrive 
home really refreshed by your experi- 
ence, not exhausted by it. 


< Peter Sager, Vancouver, B.C.—sculptor, sketch- 


ing the waves .. . “I must travel back and forth 
across the Atlantic quite often on business. 
Holland-America ships seem to have a certain 
atmosphere that you never quite find any place 
else. It makes me feel very content.” 





Mr. Dwight Shaver of Chicago, Illinois—relax- 
ing in the lounge .. . “I’ve been around the world 
five times and I’ve made many trips to Europe. 
I’ve travelled on all the lines—but there is none 
superior in food, service and friendliness to 
Holland- America.” 


So you decide to go (as so many of the 
seasoned travellers go) and return: by 
ship. The next question is—what ship? 

Like big corporations, ships all have 
countless fringe benefits. Great food. 
Music. Dancing. Bars. Bridge rooms. 
Deck tennis. First-run movies. Writing 
rooms. And some (notably the Holland- 
America Line ships) even have shops 
selling fabulous round-the-world items 
at duty-free mid-Atlantic prices. 

But the chief difference in ships is their 
feel. What I mean chiefly is people—the 
kind of fellow passengers you rub elbows 
with and, of course, the crew and the staff. 

I mentioned the Holland-America Line. 
The Dutch have a word for this feeling. 
They call it gezelligheid. The Dutch are 
an extremely friendly and informal 
people. (They have to be in their tiny, 
crowded country.) And these are prob- 
ably the two most distinguishing char- 
acteristics of gezelligheid—friendliness 
and informality. Anybody who’s taken a 
Dutch ship, even if they can’t pronounce 
the word, can tell you what gezelligheid 







Footnote to photographs 


Just to back up my own conclusions, these 
are actual quotes from actual passengers 
and pictures taken of the passengers them- 
selves, en route. 










means in terms of pure shipboard enjoy- 
ment. To every passenger it seems to mean 
something else, but to all it means the 
way they like to go and do things and 
have things done. 

For there are no ship facilities or serv- 
ices any better than the people who pro- 
vide them, and their attitude. And these 
you will find outstanding on a Dutch ship 
—whetherit’s Holland-America’s flagship 
Rotterdam, gracious Nieuw Amsterdam, 
or modern Statendam. 

I’m afraid all too many people are 
frightened of First Class. They think of 
starched shirts and decolletage and stuffy 
people. And wads of money. All essen- 
tially untrue—particularly on Holland- 
America ships. First Class costs really 
little more—and what you get is well 
worth the difference. A sumptuous state- 
room. A luxurious bath. Your own 
steward or stewardess. Deck space like a 
country club at sea. Night life as exciting 
as what you’re looking forward to when 
you arrive. And delightfully friendly, in- 
teresting, even influential people. 

Incidentally, getting some of the book- 
lets the steamship companies put out gan 
be very helpful in planning your trip. The 
Holland-America Line has especially 
helpful literature which you can get free 
from your travel agent or by writing 
Holland-America Line, Pier 40, North 
River, New York, N. Y. 


p a 


Mrs. Hanne Ventillius, North Miami Beach, 
Florida—in the main dining room... “It was 
enjoyable and relaxing to sail the Atlantic with 
Holland-America. My son, too, has found so 
many things to do. I’ve especially enjoyed the 
continental menu and the attentive service.” 





Britain s 


His ıs Chatsworth, the Duke of 

Devonshire’s home in Derbyshire. 
It is Springtime. Leggy daffodils nod in 
the sun. The Emperor Fountain soars 
290 feet in a jubilant welcome. 

Step indoors and at least one Spring 
blessing follows you: there are no 
crowds. You can roam at leisure through 
Chatsworth’s state apartments. You may 


For free illustrated literature, see your travel agent or write, 


A 


A corner of the Duke of Devonshire’s garden. Britain’s gardeners are happy to exchange tips. 


even have the libraries all to yourself. 
Some people say Chatsworth has the 
most valuable private library in the 
world. 

Other mansions, other treasures. 
Titians and Rembrandts at Luton Hoo. 


Sèvres porcelain at Harewood House. 


El Grecos and Govas at Barnard Castle. 
Gobelin tapestries at Weston Park. 


stately homes invite you to catch 
Spring fever in a dance of daffodils 


In April, 416 of Britain’s stately homes 
will throw open their lodge gates. Ask 
your travel agent to pinpoint them on 
a map. Or write for a free travel plan- 
ning kit. 

Start plotting your stately homes tour 
soon. Even now the Duke’s twenty 
gardeners are trimming the lawns and 
coaxing up the daffodils at Chatsworth. 


British Travel Association, Dept. 693 at 680 F ifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019; 


or 612 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90017; or 39 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603 ; or 151 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 
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Puerto Rico—now the biggest 
tourist attraction in the Caribbean 


(One reason: glorious beaches like the one you see above— 
600 miles of them. For more reasons, read on.) 
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AST YEAR. Puerto Rico welcomed 
É more visitors than Jamaica, Haiti, 
Curaçao, Antigua, Grenada, Dominica, 
Guadeloupe and Barbados combined. 

Yet there was plenty of room for ev- 
eryone. You can always find a stretch of 
beach to yourself on this sunny island. 

Here are some of the other reasons 
for Puerto Rico’s soaring popularity. 
Sunshine 355 days a year. Puerto Rico 
has a dependable climate. Temperatures 
hover around the high seventies all year. 
Magnificent hotels. Puerto Rico has 
dozens of luxury hotels, and there are 


> 


guesthouses in every part of the island. 


Easy to get to. Flight-time to Puerto Rico 
is 344 hours from New York. Cost: 
$121.50 round trip. (44% hours and 
$190 from Chicago; 81⁄2 hours and 
$369 from Los Angeles.) No passport 
or shots needed. 

Tourists aren’t the only visitors 
Many vacationers in Puerto Rico are 
businessmen in disguise. They quickly 
become aware of the logic in branching 
out to this sunny island. There are hand- 
some incentives. And a good life in store 
for their families. No wonder factories 
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Sandcastle addicts find plenty of beach to build with in sunny Puerto Rico. Tom Hollyman photograph. 


are opening up at the rate of four a week. 

In fact, Puerto Rico now has one of 
the highest rates of industrial expansion 
in the world—outpacing the entire Eu- 
ropean Common Market. 

Whether you're a vacationer or a 
businessman—or a bit of both—you will 
find Puerto Rico has a lot to offer. 

See your travel agent. Or send for a 
free color brochure, “Puerto Rico In- 
vites You.” If you are a manufacturer, 
send for the brochure and for a detailed 
report on productivity. Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Dept. C1H, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Explaining American election proce- 
dures to a group of exchange students 
is all in a day’s work for Bernard J. 
Rotklein (right), Foreign Service 
Officer with the Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Rotklein’s diplomatic career had its 
origin 17 years ago when, as a high 
school student, he received a free trip 
to the United Nations as one of six 
winners in the Minneapolis Star’s 
World Affairs Program. “That trip 
together with my participation in the 
World Affairs Program stimulated an 
interest in international relations,” 
Rotklein said recently, ‘‘and ultimately 
influenced my decision to choose the 
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Foreign Service as my life’s work.” 
It has led him halfway around the 
world—to the U.S. Embassy in Braz- 
zaville, Congo Republic — and back 
again to Washington. Currently 
assigned to the State Department’s 
Office of International Conferences, 
ernard Rotklein organizes and 
instructs U.S. Delegations to inter- 
national conferences and helps receive 
foreign delegations attending confer- 
ences held in our nation’s capital. 
Each year over 80,000 high school 
students in the Upper Midwest join 
the Program of Information on World 
Affairs. Offered gratis, it consists of 
26 weekly articles on world topics, 
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carefully researched and cogently  -*-~ 
written by Minneapolis Star experts, 
plus study outlines and weekly quizzes. 

Dr. William C. Rogers, director, 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, 
University of Minnesota, supervises 
the Program. 

In June, after intensive competition, 
winners are awarded a memorable 
four-day trip to Washington, D.C., or 
the UN headquarters in New York. k 
Since the Program began in 1946, 
there have been 96 winners. 

The World Affairs Program is one 
more reason the Minneapolis Star and 
Minneapolis Tribune are the Upper 
Midwest’s most influential medium. 


MORNING 





SUNDAY 


655,000 SUNDAY «+ 500,000 COMBINED DAILY 


Report on Washington 


a 
As one who so expertly knows how 


to focus his energies on the main 
objective, the President should be 
able to deal with the foreign prob- 
lems that now beset him. He does 
not see everything in blacks and 
whites — even his conflict with De 
Gaulle — and he does not expect 
total victory. 


In the Far East, Johnson knows 
that he will be lucky if he escapes se- 
rious defeats. In recent months, 
everything Washington has done in 
this area has been designed with one 
basic objective in mind: to get the 
message to Peiping that its adven- 
turesome policies are dangerous. 
There is no indication that the 
message has gotten through. 


Rusk stands firm on Vietnam 


Because of the failure of Peiping 
to show any signs of appreciating the 
seriousness with which the United 
States views the problems in Asia, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
taken the leadership in adopting an 
un-Ruskian stance of toughness and 
inflexibility. He believes that for the 
United States to take a more flexible 
position toward Communist China, 
now that it has the atomic bomb and 
there have been new Communist 
successes in South Vietnam, would 
be to encourage Peiping by re- 
warding it for provocative acts. A 
“flexible” American policy might 
open the floodgates. That is the 
basic reason why he has insisted on 
continuing the policy of trying to 
isolate Communist China. 


Despite new pressures from critics 
at home and abroad, including Cali- 
fornia Governor Edmund G. Brown’s 
proposal for reopening American 
trade with China, Rusk will not con- 
sider altering the tough nonrecogni- 
tion, no-trade policy. If China would 
show any sign of heeding American 
warnings — in Laos, for example — 
American policy might become less 
rigid. But Rusk is not optimistic. 


His critics maintain that Commu- 
nist China is too big to ignore, that 
its internal progress is more impres- 
sive than the West generally believes, 
and that some new approaches are 
essential. The dike that has kept 
Red China out of the United Na- 
tions is fast collapsing. Events are 


moving at great speed in South 
Vietnam, which the Administration 
still believes must be held to prevent 
the spread of Communism through- 
out most of Southeast Asia. The Ad- 
ministration knows that the stakes 
are large and that the gamble is 
very great. And it knows also that 
in its recent policies it has had no 
real answers to the problems. 


Medicare, first on the agenda 


On the domestic front, the Presi- 
dent can view the scene with far 
more optimism. Several months be- 
fore the 1964 Republican National 
Convention, a prominent Demo- 
cratic politician surprised his friends 
one day with two predictions: Barry 
Goldwater would win the Republi- 
can presidential nomination, and 
that would assure victory in 1965 
for the long-fought-for medical-care- 
for-the-aged program. The Demo- 
cratic leader was confident, he said, 
that a Goldwater campaign would 
assure the election of enough mar- 
ginal Democratic candidates for 
Congress to provide the votes needed 
to approve the controversial medi- 
care bill. 



































As a result of the anti-Goldwater 
landslide, Democrats are convinced 
that they do have the votes to pass a 
bill in some form. Actually, they 
had the votes in 1964, but they did 
not have the key vote, that of Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. How- 
ever, Mills also read the election 
returns, and he knows that the new 
Democratic majority will not permit 
him to keep the bill bottled up in- 
definitely. 


Height 141, inches e $150 


The Democratic majority does not 
have the power to deny Mills the 
chairmanship or to do anything 
about the archaic seniority system. 
What it can and almost certainly 
will do is circumvent, by one means 
or another, any chairman or group 
that imposes intolerable roadblocks 
in the way of important legislation. 
There are always methods by which 
a recalcitrant chairman can be pre- 
vented from exercising autocratic 
power if the majority really wants to 
clip his wings. But it takes a com- 
manding majority with a strong will 
to do so. 


Crystal giraffe: 
slightly nervous, 
but longing 


to make friends 
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STEUSBEN 
GLASS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 


With their large majorities, and 
faced as they are with the mandate 
to consider some form of health in- 
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let her 
love you 


VENUS PERALTA, FILIPINA, AGE 4. 
One of five children. Father dead. 
Mother earns about 50¢ a day. Sells 
fish in market. Lives in one-room shack 
in squatter area. Roof rusty galvanized 


firewood. Cooking and washing done in 
lean-to. Children ragged. Main food 
source sweet potato patch. Privation 
acute. Mother sickened with despair 
for children. Help to Venus means help 
to whole family. 


You or your group can become a Foster 
Parent of a needy child. You will be sent the case 
history and photo of your “adopted” child and 
letters from the child himself. Correspondence 
is translated by PLAN. The child knows who 
you are. At once he is touched by love and a sense 
of belonging. Your pledge provides new clothing, 
blankets, education and medical care, as well as 
a cash grant of $8.00 every month. Each child 
receives full measure of material aid from your 
contribution. Distribution of goods is supervised 
by PLAN staff and is insured against loss in 
every country where PLAN operates. Help in 
the responsible way. ‘‘Adopt’? a child 
through Foster Parents’ Plan. Let some 
child love you. 

PLAN is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, government-approved, independent 
relief organization, registered under No. VFA019 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the Agency for International 
Development of the United States Government 
and filed with the National Information Bureau 


in New York City. Check your charity — we eagerly offer our financial state- 
ment on request because we are so proud of the handling of our funds. 
PLAN helps children in Italy, Greece, South Korea, Viet Nam. Hong Kong, the 
WPhilippines, Colombia and Ecuador. © 1964 FPP, Ine. 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPONSORS AND 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Steve Allen 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
Helen Hayes 
Conrad N. Hilton 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
Art Linkletter 
Amb. and Mrs. 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Garry Moore 
Edward R. Murrow 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
Mr. & Mrs. 

Robert W. Sarnoff 
Gov. & Mrs. 
Villiam W. Scranton 
sen. John G. Tower 
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Foster P. Dlan, tac. ` 
352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010—Founded 1937 - 
me E S ee 4 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. ATL-1-65 ~ 

352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010 i 

In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. ~ 

A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year i 

or more. If possible, sex....,age...., NGHONGANLIY sco. oi eeso - 

I will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year), E 

Payment will be monthly (  ), quarterly (  ), semi-annually - 

( ), annually (__ ). 1 

| enclose herewith my first payment $.......... ; 

B. | cannot “adopt” a child but | would like to help a child by z 

CONITIBUTING $s benos oes ve ' 
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Report on Washington 


surance for the aged, the Democfats 
bear a special responsibility to ‘a¢t 
wisely in the preparation of the legis- 
lation. Proponents of medicare un- 
der the social security system are 
convinced that this is the best way 
to handle the problem. But Mills 
has made some vigorous arguments 
that it would place too heavy a bur- 
den on the social security system. He 
believes that hospital care should be 
financed in some other way. Since 
the new Congress will have the 
power to enact a bill, it should pro- 
ceed carefully. If it accepts a jerry- 
built system, it will encourage 
dissension and lack of confidence in 
Congress’s ability to deal with this 
important social problem. 


Mood of the capital 


Moods change quickly, as every- 
one knows, but Washington has not 
yet forgotten that the country re- 
cently passed through an excruciat- 
ing and unedifying election cam- 
paign. Representative John S. Mon- 
agan of Connecticut wants to act 
while the mood prevails. He has 
promised to introduce a bill designed 
to hold presidential campaigns to a 
tolerable sixty-day limit. 


Senator Goldwater and both the 
vice presidential candidates said that 
the campaign was much too long and 
that they were exhausted toward the 
end. President Johnson likes cam- 
paigning so much, particularly when 
the crowds are big and friendly, that 
he could do so forever. But he must 
realize that this one was in fact too 
long. The country is weakened at 
home and abroad because too many 
urgent decisions are postponed until 
after an election. 


It has been suggested that the Re- 
publican and Democratic national 
conventions should be held after 
Labor Day instead of in the summer. 
And presidential preferential pri- 
maries should be held later in the 
year than at present. New Hamp- 
shire’s March primary marks the 
formal opening of a presidential 
campaign, which means that con- 
tenders file and begin their barn- 
storming in January. All the state 
primaries were completed in 1964 by 
early June. If New Hampshire 
would set an example, it could lead 
the nation in a most desirable reform. 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 
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ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today...and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


| The Great Classics Are 
Your Proudest Possessions, 
Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


y: 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 
formal education ...set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 
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because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


FOR ONLY 


ARISTOTLE THE UNIVERSE 


et HE master of them that know,” this supreme mind 

of the fabulous Golden Age of Greece was called by 
the poet Dante. He was so far ahead of his era that his 
ideas are astonishingly timely today. Nature, politics, 
art, drama, logic, morals — he explored them all, with a 
mind open to truth and a heart eager for understanding. 

Included is the essence of his five celebrated essays. 
You will be amazed, as you read them, how Aristotle 
discovered by pure reason so many truths upon which 
modern thinkers have only recently agreed. 
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AS A NEW MEMBER 


P LATO FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


| plea short of amazing is the way this great classic (written 
more than two thousand years ago) hits so many nails squarely 
on the head today! Here, in the clearest reasoning in all literature, is 
the pure essence of how to get the best out of life — whether we possess 
worldly wealth or only the riches in our hearts and minds. 

This beautiful edition contains the five great dialogues. In these 
conversations between friends — fresh, spontaneous, humorous, in- 
formal — you have “philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 


MARCUS AU RELIUS PUMTATIONS 


HROUGH these writings, you gaze as if through a pow- Pea 

erful telescope at the Rome of eighteen centuries ago. ' 
You will be struck by resemblances to our own era as you 
read the wise Meditations of the great emperor-philoso- 
pher, Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic who found peace in tra- 
ditional customs ...the witty arguments of Lucian, the 
Skeptic... the impassioned words of Justin, the Christian, 
willing to die for the new religion. 
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Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. I., New York 11576. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB CN 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS 
AURELIUS. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(puss a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 

REE superb volumes. 





















As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 (plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership at any time. (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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The Atlantic Report 


| AON in September rumors were coursing 
around Bonn’s corridors that the West German 
government of Professor Ludwig Erhard was in 
danger of falling. These rumors were at least in 
part the product of the “silly season,” which 
normally descends on the politically overbusy and 
self-conscious Federal capital a year before a 
Federal election. The length of the silly season 
is predictable — it begins in September, when 
Bonn’s parliamentarians reassemble after their 
summer holidays, and lasts until shortly after 
Christmas, when they begin to treat the approach- 
ing election with becoming seriousness. It pro- 
duces no crises, but a lot of chatter. 


This fall’s silly season began more stormily than 
usual. Erhard, it was felt, had to some extent lost 
control of his government and had allowed a 
marked coldness to develop between his own 
Christian Democratic Party and his Free Demo- 
cratic coalition allies. Erhard’s new plan for 
European political integration had evidently been 
cold-shouldered by General de Gaulle. 


Bonn’s Foreign Minister, Gerhard Schroeder, 
had come under fire for advocating more “‘flex- 
ible” foreign policies, which, it was hardly sur- 
prising, could not produce quick results. Violent 
criticism of Schroeder began with articles by the 
editor of the Bayernkurier, a Bavarian newspaper 
pledged to the support of former Defense Minister 
Franz-Josef Strauss, Schroeder’s most bitter rival. 
The Bayernkurier did not like Schroeder’s ideas 
for creating closer relations with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia possibly by playing down the 
theoretical German claims to the lost territories 
east of the Oder-Neisse Line. 


Criticism of Schroeder became an article of 
faith for the Christian Social wing of the Christian 
Democratic Party in Bavaria, which dislikes him 
as much for being a North German and a Protes- 
tant as for his policies. Schroeder has always 
given the impression of being a cold, calculating 
politician. For all his common sense and eff- 
ciency, he has never been popular. Moreover, he 
had been absent for a couple of months because 
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he was ill with a virus infection. And his absence 
handicapped Erhard, who as Vice-Chancellor had 
no voice in foreign affairs, and, therefore, as 
Chancellor depended very much on Schroeder. 


Fear of inflation 


Erhard came under some fire, too, because of 
his incessant appeals to the electorate to exercise 
greater moderation in their way of life, in their 
demands for higher wages and a higher standard 
of living. The government has perhaps been over- 
anxious about the dangers of inflation. In October 
it called a special session of the Bundestag to 
discuss telephone charges, which had been raised 
only a few months earlier. With the approval of 
the Bundestag, the government reduced the 
previous increases — mainly having to do with 
telephone rentals and long-distance calls — by 
50 percent. So simple a change could have been 
made without recourse to parliament. 


Two factors in particular increased the gov- 
ernment’s worry about inflation. A large number 
of trade-union wage agreements were due to 
terminate, and it was expected that the unions 
would be tough in negotiating for wage increases. 
The powerful coal-miners’ union, for instance, 
categorically assured its members of its deter- 
mination to improve their conditions of work. 


The second factor which has concerned the 
government has been the rise in the cost of living. 
The index went up last year by 3.6 percent. This 
compared favorably with increases in Italy and 
France of 6.4 and 4.8 percent, but Germans do 
not value such comparisons. Their own cost of 
living has remained astonishingly steady in the 
past and has risen no more than an average of one 
percent a year. 


The changes in the Kremlin 


Some Germans were disposed to attach little 
importance to the fall of Khrushchev. He had 
been responsible for building the Berlin Wall and 
had supported the Communist regime in East 
Germany undeviatingly. The former Chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer, was even inclined to look 
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{Report on West Germany 


on Khrushchev’s departure as a good 
thing. ‘There is not the slightest 
reason for wasting a tear on Khru- 
shchev,’”? Adenauer told the Bild- 
Zeitung, “for he was a very tough man 
and a big danger to the free world. 
In the matter of reunification we 
could have expected nothing from 
him.” 


Soon after Khrushchev’s fall a 
former German ambassador to Mos- 
cow, Hans Kroll, said that Khru- 
shchev’s successors, Brezhnev and 
Kosygin, were sensible, down-to- 
earth men who were most unlikely 
to adopt an uncompromising line 
toward West Germany. Kroll’s 
opinions have considerable value; he 
was a tireless ambassador while in 
Moscow and had a knack of estab- 
lishing good personal relations with 
the Soviet leaders. But his view in 
this case was outweighed in West 
Germany by the fact that Khru- 
shchev had indicated that he was 
coming to Bonn at the end of Janu- 
ary, and his son-in-law, the now de- 
posed editor of Jzvestia, Aleksei 
Adzhubei, had let fall hints that the 
Soviet government was considering a 
more liberal policy toward Bonn. 
































German hopes, which had been 
aroused by Khrushchev’s impending 
visit to Bonn, were dashed by the 
changes in the Kremlin. The feeling 
of uncertainty which they engen- 
dered among the people is telling 
against the Bonn government. 


Distrust of British Labor 


There has been equal uncertainty 
jin West Germany over the result of 
the British general election. One of 
the first reactions was that of the 
influential Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, which regards Harold Wilson 
as anti-German and anti-Euro- 
pean. At the very least, it was felt, 
Wilson would show less sympathy 
toward Germany than the retiring 
Prime Minister, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, had done. This would drive 
West Germany increasingly into the 
arms of General de Gaulle. 
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There are several reasons for Ger- 
man distrust of Harold Wilson. The 
first is his repeated references to 
some kind of de facto recognition 
of the East German state. Second, 
he has shown interest in plans, in- 
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cluding those put forward by Com- 
munist Poland, for limited military 
disengagement in Central Europe. 
Such were the Rapacki Plan®for a 
nuclear-free zone and the Gornulka 
Plan of more recent days for a nu- 
clear freeze in Central Europe. The 
West Germans are afraid of any such 
plans, because they believe they 
would help to crystallize the division 
of their country. 


Finally, Wilson is unpopular in 
West German government circles 
because of his assertions that there 
should be no German finger on the 
nuclear trigger. It is possible that 
the Labor government will ad- 
vance serious counterproposals to 
the American plan for MLF, the 
multilateral nuclear force, which 
West Germany is ready to join 
without demur. This might force 
West Germany to listen to De 
Gaulle’s thoughts on the subject of 
an independent European nuclear 
deterrent. 


The visit of the Queen 


Before the British general election, 
Bonn was basking in the knowledge 
that Queen Elizabeth would be pay- 
ing her eagerly awaited visit to the 
West German capital next spring. 
The Federal government is reserving 
the whole of the 130-bed Hotel 
Petersberg, on the hills opposite 
Bonn, for the duration of her visit. 
The royal entourage will occupy one 
wing, and in the main part of the 
hotel the Queen will be hostess at a 
state banquet and gala evening in 
honor of the President of the Federal 
Republic. The royal visit was 
planned as the culminating point of 
a period of increasingly cordial 
Anglo-German relations. 


Labor’s advent to power in White- 
hall has disturbed West Germans. 
The new government’s first action 
was to place a 15 percent duty on 
imports other than foodstuffs and 
basically needed raw materials. This 
has incensed German manufactur- 
ers, who pointed out that Britain 
already exported more to Germany 
than it imported. The Federa- 
tion of German Industry in Co- 
logne declared that trading relations 
had been severely damaged and 
trust in Britain badly shaken. 


Signs of dissatisfaction 


There was nothing that Erhard 
and his administration could do 
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f Report on West Germany 


about Khrushchev’s fall and Wilson’s 
rise. But the two events increased 
Bonn’s nervousness, especially as 
local elections in three of the West 
German states were approaching. 
On October 23, two days before the 
elections took place, the government 
managed to get postponed a state- 
ment which was to have been broad- 
cast on all ten German radio stations 
by Herr Fritz Erler, the Social 
Democratic spokesman in the Bun- 
destag on military matters. 


Erler’s statement was concerned 
with the first year in 
the Erhard administration. The 
Christian Democrats canvassed the 
directors of the German radio cor- 
porations and secured a seven-to- 
three vote for postponement of the 
statement until October 26, one day 
after the state elections. In the 
event, the speech turned out to be 
mild, but there was no mistaking the 
government’s frenzied anxiety. 


The local elections in Hesse, the 
Rhine-Palatinate, and the Saar were 
disturbing for the government. 
Voters were, as is usual in Germany, 
more concerned with national than 
with parochial questions. The cost 
of living and Germany’s place in 
Europe were the issues which were 
most discussed. In all three states 
the opposition Social Democrats 
scored impressive gains. In Hesse 
their vote rose from 47 to 51 per- 
cent; the Christian Democratic vote 
only from 27 to 28 percent. How- 
ever, Hesse has always been an 
opposition stronghold. 


The Rhine-Palatinate is mainly 
rural and Roman Catholic. In the 
1960 local elections it gave a 45 
percent vote to the Christian Demo- 
crats and a 37 percent vote to the 
Social Democrats. On October 25 
the Social Democrats failed by a 
whisker (42.9 against 43.7 percent) 
to win the local elections there. They 
did even better in the Saar, where 
their vote rose from 29 to 39 percent, 
and the Christian Democratic vote 
moved only from 35 to 37 percent. 
The Saar is staunchly Catholic, and 
unlike other West German states, 
has absorbed few East German 
Protestant refugees. The Saar result 
was a real shock to the Erhard 
government. 
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It has become conventional to say 
that the Social Democrats, while 
they may periodically increage their 
vote, can never be strong enough to 
form a West German government. 
They always have been confronted 
by the political equivalent of the 
sound barrier, a residue of interests 
which remain unchangeably anti- 
socialist, and in particular anti- 
Marxist. 


In spite of shedding doctrinaire 
Marxism, the Social Democrats have 
hardly hoped to capture the votes 
of orthodox conservatives, whether 
farmers, independent businessmen, 
white-collar workers, or men who 
simply follow the instructions given 
to them from the pulpit on the 
Sunday morning of election day. 


The political sound barrier of the 
Social Democrats has been around 
40 percent of the popular vote. The 
local elections last October showed 
that they may break through their 
sound barrier when the Federal 
election takes place in September, 
1965. 


The critical farm vote 


About the end of January there 
should be a change in the West 
German political climate. The coa- 
lition parties will patch up their dif- 
ferences. The Bavarian wing of the 
Christian Democratic Party will 
quiet down. There will be a rally of 
forces behind Erhard, who still 
has a good chance to be re-elected 
Chancellor in a year’s time. The re- 
alization of material well-being may 
outweigh the few extraneous prob- 
lems which appear likely to irk the 
West Germans in the meantime. 


One of them is the relationship 
with France. De Gaulle’s threat on 
October 21 to leave the Common 
Market unless arrangements for set- 
ting up the common agricultural 
market are completed by the end of 
the year disturbed West Germans. 
The Federal government has to go 
slow on agricultural integration, 
since it will be a painful process for 
the German farmers, whose votes 
the Christian Democrats badly need 
next September. The relationship 
between the price of cereals and the 
1965 election is, indeed, an intimate 
one; the farmers’ vote, if split, might 
be the determining factor in making 
the Social Democrats strong enough 
to win. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM!|THE EDITOR 


Canada: pro and con 
Sir: 

I read your Supplement on Can- 
ada (November Atlantic) with the 
zreatest interest. You have cer- 
tainly secured some of the most 
distinguished Canadian authorities 
yn their various subjects, and the 
‘esult, in my mind, is a most stim- 
ilating and interesting view of the 
Canadian scene. I am sure that a 
‘eport of this kind is a valuable con- 
ribution to mutual understanding 
yetween our two countries. 

C. S. A. RITCHIE 
Ambassador of Canada 
Washington, D. C. 


ŠIR: 

Many thanks for the November 
Atlantic. As one who has believed 
or twenty-five years that ‘“‘Canada 
s more important to the United 
states than any other single coun- 
ry,” I’m delighted to see this effort 
© cover current developments, cul- 
ural as well as economic and politi- 
cal, in the country which still 
‘emains unknown to far too many 
Americans. This supplement should 
‘ertainly help to dispel the old myths 
hat Canadians are just like Ameri- 
‘ans, or North American English- 
nen or Frenchmen. 


Mason WADE 

Director, Canadian Studies Program 
University of Rochester 

Rochester, N. Y. 


SIR: 

As one who has followed the for- 
unes and misfortunes of. Canada 
ather closely for the past twelve 
rears, [ find your supplement on that 
‘country comprehensive, balanced, 





Atlantic 


and stimulating. In particular, the 


articles on French Canada by 
Gérard Pelletier (“The Trouble 
With Quebec”) and Marcel Fari- 
bault (“Can French Canada Stand 
Alone?”?) provoke some forthright 
questions. Why, for example, does 
Quebec cling to the past by insisting 
so emotionally and uselessly on bi- 
nationalism and the preservation of 
French as a language to be used 
equally with English? In the event 
of separatism, or even some less 
radical form of emergence, does she 
seriously expect to maintain a French 
enclave in the midst of an enor- 
mous country in which well over two 
hundred million other people speak 
a different language? She reminds 
me of some of my own English an- 
cestors, who almost nine hundred 
years ago clung stubbornly to the use 
of only infantry and battle-axes and 
were slaughtered at Hastings by an 
invader (a part Frenchman in the 
bargain) who had cavalry and arch- 
ers and knew how to use them. 

On another matter, Quebec must 
realize the stain upon her good 
name caused by her unspeakable 
treatment recently of the Queen of 
England. Here was an invited and 
blameless guest who was booed and 
threatened and subjected to harsh 
indignities while on her hostess’s ter- 
ritory. It is begging the question to 
say that she was so treated not be- 
cause of herself, but because she was 
a symbol; that cannot possibly ex- 
cuse some of the vulgarities and 
obscenities which I saw used against 
her in the streets of Quebec City. 
French Canada has lost much of 
the sympathy which many people in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
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Repartee 


felt for her, and has done harm to the 
good name of all of Canada. 


EpwIn TETLOW 
New York City 


Sir: 

An ex-English-Quebecker, I agree 
with most of Gérard Pelletier’s 
points. Nevertheless, on occasion he 
protests too much, and at least once 
he implies something which the 
facts do not support. 

On page 116 he castigates a gov- 
ernment (federal or provincial?) for 
not giving upper New Brunswick an 
apparently needed French teachers 
college and then goes on to say that 
Quebec, with less than 20 percent 
English-speaking citizens, has three 
English universities and an English 
school system, all subsidized by 
government funds. What Mr. Pel- 
letier does not say, however, is that 
the three universities, McGill, Bish- 
ops, and Sir George Williams, were 
founded under private or semi- 
private auspices, were continued for 
years with little or no public money, 
and during the oppressive regime of 
the late Maurice Duplessis, were 
denied the funds the federal govern- 
ment wished them to have. 

Mr. Pelletier seems to be implying 
that a generous, tolerant French- 
speaking majority set up the three in 
Quebec and supports them while an 
intolerant English-speaking majority 
in New Brunswick refuses to do the 
same for the French teachers college. 
If this is his implication, he is cer- 
tainly wrong about the first part, 
although he may be correct about 
the second. 

A remedy, however, might be for 
the French residents of New Bruns- 
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Witter researchers dig deep... going beyond mere 
“paper research” to help make your money wor k harder 


“Paper research” has its place. But it’s 
usually not the only kind of investigat- 
ing a Witter research man does when 
evaluating an industry. He frequently 
goes right to the source of financial 
facts, adding his own findings to 
available research information. g~ At 
Witter, we spend 114,000 hours a year 


on hard-core research. A sizeable invest- 
ment of time and money—and one of the 
extra steps we take in serving our cus- 
tomers. It springs from the philosophy 
that an investment firm should spare 
nothing to make sure its analyses are 
based upon the soundest and most com- 
plete information obtainable. o You'll 


DIVISION OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, CHICAGO eœ 


find this attitude of extra attention to 
the job reflected in all we do. We call it 
digging deep—and you'll notice this 
spirit in the Witter man you talk to. 


ra 
DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


OTHER OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


wick to start their own teachers col- 


lege, just as Bishops, McGill, and `“ 


Sir George Williams were started. 
There is even precedent for this in 
Quebec, where the University of 
Sherbrooke has been created re- 
cently, admittedly under Church 
auspices but with support from the 
local community, not all of that 
support French. 
Joun S. Ewinc 
Los Altos Hills, Calif. 


SIR: 

As a Canadian scientist now liv- 
ing in the United States, I want to 
thank you for publishing Brian 
Stock’s letter (“Why Young Men 
Leave”). In a very eloquent way, 
this letter spoke for many of us. 

I think one of his voices is wrong, 
however, when it accuses Canada 
of betrayal. As Stock correctly 
points out, “No one could have 
ruined Canada, and no one could 
have saved her. Since she never was 
a country, there has never been any- 
thing to save or to ruin.” He might 
well have added that since no one 
promised us anything, there could 
hardly have been a betrayal. Had 
Canada some kind of idealistic 
basis for existence (comparable, say, 
to the Declaration of Independence), 
then perhaps that could have been 
betrayed, but there is no such thing. 
Indeed, if any group of Canadians 
stand open to the charge of betrayal 
it seems to me it would have to be us, 
and we ought to admit it. Knowing 
of the Canadians who died for Can- 
ada at Ypres, on Vimy Ridge, in 
Passchendaele and Dieppe, we are 
yet unwilling to go back to help 
make it worth dying for. 

And so my heart goes out to Dr. 
John Conway, and others like him, 
who have gone back to fight the good 
fight. But the enormity of the op- 
position they face was only hinted at 
in Stock’s letter, and indeed a 
whole essay could have been de- 
voted to the inability of the Cana- 
dian people to tolerate criticism. 
Their tendency to regard Canadian 
institutions as superior to any other 
is nothing short of phenomenal. 
Here I would only point to the sad 
but significant fact that these articles 
were published as a supplement to an 
American magazine. You will search 
long and hard before coming to any- 
thing half so honest in the pages of a 
Canadian magazine. 

G. ALAN Rosson, Pu.D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


„SIR: 


The reasons Mr. Stock offers for 
his disaffection seem to me to be 
woolly and precious. In fact, I think 
he may as well come home to this 
dangerous, soulless land, because he 
has already become “artificial and 
affected.” His letter sounds like the 
drunken intellectualizing of an 
undergraduate. 

There are many things about 
Canada which one can criticize: to 
name only a few, the generally dull 
character of her English-speaking 
population, the narrow-mindedness 
and parochialism of many Cana- 
dians of all ethnic origins, the inep- 
titude of her present Parliament and 
many of her politicians, and, natu- 
rally, the climate. But Canada today 
is nevertheless an exciting place in 
which to live. The experiment going 
on here, the attempt at harmony be- 
tween the “two solitudes,” is one 
whose success or failure may well 
suggest whether the ideal of world 
government is anything more than 
a dream. 

It seems to me that Mr. Stock 
could easily establish a Canadian 
“identity” for himself if he had the 
faith and courage to come home and 
take up arms against the things he 
deplores. 

Marityn R. Muir 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


SIR: 

Brian C. Stock’s complaint against 
his patria is pathetic; it is actually 
one against himself. What he terms 
as part of a paradox, that the stan- 
dard of physical living in Canada is 
almost the highest in the world, is 
more paradoxical than he supposes. 
His opportunities to study at Har- 
vard and Cambridge at such an 
early age have aggravated a prob- 
lem common to both Canadians and 
Americans. One wonders what 
Hawthorne would have contributed 
to the heritage of his patria if he had 
been able to attend Oxford instead 
of Bowdoin, at that time a rather 
provincial institution. 

Mr. Stock betrays a personal prob- 
lem he fails to detect in many Ameri- 
can artists and intellectuals. Irving 
and James suffered a similar ‘‘mal- 
aise of isolation” and “‘feeling of be- 
trayal.” ‘Their heritage was also 
“schizophrenic.” Although he 
would have us believe otherwise, 
Mr. Stock’s problem is not uniquely 
Canadian. 

Canada, like all nations on this 
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side of the Atlantic, suffers a deriva- Ñ 3 


tive heritage. Add this to the 
drawback of a population hardly 
larger than California’s, and@a cer- 
tain measure of success becomes ob- 
vious. In what American state can 
one experience anything like Que- 
bec’s sense of patria? Louis Hemon, 
although not Canadian, could feel 
it and turn it into art. 

There have been talented men and 
women in both the United States 
and Canada who have been chal- 
lenged rather than betrayed by what 
Mr. Stock terms “spiritual limita- 
tions.” Does he think Willa Cather 
had an easy task in tapping the 
resources of a prosaic and artisti- 
cally hostile Middle West? I wonder 
if he has read the beautiful novels of 
Gabrielle Roy, in whom the voice of 
Canada is anything but weak, and 
whose sense of patria runs deeper 
than a vague desire “to see the red 
October leaves on the shores of 
Lake Simcoe, and to stroll around 
Stoney Creek and smell the wild 
roses in the springtime.” 

Mr. Stock should clarify his rather 
offensive attacks on Canadian bigot- 
ries and Canadian art: “No Cana- 
dian is honest about the arts in a 
Canadian way, and therefore the 
fate of living in Canada is frightening 
for someone who wants to be honest 
with himself.” Let him be honest 
enough to admit his own deficiency 
in the pioneer spirit necessary in all 
new countries. If what matters 
most to him necessitates his leaving 
Canada, let him admit that Canada 
is not his primary concern. 

Joun J. Murpuy 
Winona, Minn. 


SIR: 

Mr. Stock claims, in his highly 
emotional letter, that his negative 
feelings about Canada are related 
to the lack of a sense of a home- 
land and to ‘‘spiritual limitations,” 
and that they are not related to the 
status of Canadian culture. How- 
ever, he then proceeds to denigrate 
Canadian literature, accusing it at 
once of being derivative of and 
failing to participate in English and 
American literature. He makes the 
odd statement that Canada has no 
“wholly Canadian” (?) great author, 
as though this were a terrible indict- 
ment, and as though anything less 
than a Shakespeare (such as Mal- 
colm Lowry) did not count. 

I would like to express the hope 
that Stock, by immersing himself 
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The National Observer 
Changed Our Lives 





Thousands of families are now getting more information 
and more reading pleasure from this new kind of national 
weekly newspaper. The following account gives some idea 
of what you can look forward to, if you take advantage of 
our very special trial offer. To do so, use coupon below. 





By a Subscriber 


OR YEARS I was shy in groups, even at 

home. Didn’t enter into conversations 
easily. By the time I'd collect my thoughts 
to venture an opinion, the group’s talk 
would pass me by. 

“A few months ago, I sent for a trial sub- 
scription to The National Observer, that 
wonderful new weekly put out by The Wall 
Street Journal people. I hoped that regular 
reading of such dependable and varied in- 
formation would give me more self-assur- 
ance. I hoped for this — but didn’t really 
expect it. To my surprise, I have discovered 
that The National Observer more than lives 
up to my desires. 

“There is a wealth of significant, useful 
and entertaining information every week. 
It is authoritative, wholesome and un- 
slanted . . . written so interestingly that 
when I finish an issue the information is 
mine. I easily take part in almost any dis- 
cussion of politics, science, books, movies 

. keep up-to-date on theater, art, medical 
findings, fashions, household problems, eco- 
nomic events and many other subjects. 

“Busy as I am, I don’t get behind on my 
reading, for The National Observer wisely 
gives me all this in relatively few pages 
that I can manage very conveniently. 


Wives love it 


“And I’m not the only one who gets a lot 
out of The Observer. Just the other day my 
wife clipped an Observer item describing 
12 fund-raising ideas for clubs and organi- 
zations and took it to her club’s finance 
committee meeting. She stopped correcting 
our little Billy’s baby talk after she read in 
The Observer why experts advise parents 
against it. She says it’s the most helpful 
news publication she’s ever read. 


Teen-agers use it for school 


“Not only that, our teen-age boy and girl 
enjoy it and use it in their school work. It’s 
a pleasure to be able to pass along to them 
a paper free from sensational crimes and 
scandalmongering. John was impressed with 


the new facts brought out about auto seat 
belts at The Stapp Car Crash Conference. 
Betty was tremendously interested in what 
college presidents had to say about the 
point of a college education for women. 
“The whole family has so much more in 
common to talk about now. Sometimes 
we're still lingering long after dessert, dis- 
cussing whether you can eliminate poverty 
by passing laws, or whether carpets in the 
classroom are a frill or an economy. 
“We're just a changed family since we 
discovered The National Observer.” 


Winner of award for fine reporting 


So many National Observer families are 
talking like this. Why don’t you join them? 
See why The Observer won the 1964 Sup- 
ple Memorial Award “for excellence in 
reporting.” 

The National Observer is published by 
Dow Jones, the same world-wide news- 
gathering organization that publishes The 
Wall Street Journal. 

Since The Observer is printed simul- 
taneously on high-speed newspaper presses 
in several of the Journal’s own modern 
printing plants across the country — and 
because newspapers can be “made up” and 
printed faster than magazines — last min- 
ute stories can be included only hours 
before the paper comes off the press. 

You get more news — in a compact, full- 
size, single-section newspaper. And you get 
more out of it. The large newspaper format 
permits not just one major “cover story,” 
but five or six. Inside pages are important 
news pages too — there’s no “letdown.” 
Well-written headlines let you learn a lot 
quickly and invite easy browsing for the 
stories that interest you most. More than 
50 excellent pictures, reproduced with 
sparkling clarity on our own special crisp- 
white newsprint, open windows not only on 
the people, places and events in the head- 
lines but also such amusing sidelights as a 
5-year-old boy washing his St. Bernard dog 


Special Third Anniversary Offer: Try 25 Weeks _ 
for Only $267, barely more than HALF PRICE 


“That's less than r a a Send no mo ice fill oe and mail coupon. — i 
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. or the ingenious 
statuettes a Westport man fashions out of 
railroad spikes. 


in the family bathtub . 


Many enjoyable special features 


Each week, too, The National Observer 
brings you more than a dozen special fea- 
tures that add to your enjoyment or broaden 
your knowledge in important areas. “The 
Week in Washington,” for example, can be 
read in seven minutes or less, yet brings you 
up to date on significant happenings in Con- 
gress, the White House, Government agen- 
cies, the courts and politics. Similarly, 
“How’s Business?” fills you in quickly on 
important trends in industry, the perform- 
ance of the stock market, and other eco- 
nomic indicators. 

For Bridge enthusiasts, there’s “Better 
Bridge”; for crossword fans, a really chal- 
lenging puzzle; for recipe collectors, a gem 
or two almost every week in “Food for 
Thought.” “A Chat With the Doctor” brings 
you helpful medical hints on subjects rang- 
ing from snakebite to hiccups. And the 
whole family will enjoy the dry humor.of 
“Grass Roots Philosophy,” culled from the 
home-town press. (“Keep smiling! It makes 
everyone wonder what you’ve been up to.”) 


Send no money... just mail coupon 


But you really have to try The National 
Observer a while to appreciate how much it 
can mean to your whole family. So you are 
invited to accept the special Third Anni- 
versary trial offer below. You needn’t send 
any money now — just clip, fill out, and mail 
x coupon. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AM 167 
1015 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
Please send me The National Observer for 
the next 25 weeks and bill me at the special 
Third Anniversary rate of $2.67 — just about 


HALF the regular subscription rate. (Note: 
This offer for new subscribers only.) 


Name 
(Please Print) 
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in English letters, and with the help 


a great author. This may give him 
the psychological sense of identity 
which he falsely believes his country 
of birth to owe him. 

Speaking as a Canadian, the fact 
that Canadian culture is generally 
quite similar to that of the United 
States provides no reason for me 
to love either country less. 


RoBERT Drayton, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SIR: 

I have not as yet finished all of 
the Canadian pieces, but I have read 
enough to say that I am sure this 
is a very fine contribution to our 
understanding of Canada and, in- 
deed, to the better understanding of 
Canada by many Canadians. John 
Conway (“What is Canada?”), for 
example, provides a particularly 
penetrating interpretation of Cana- 
dian national character. Relatively 
few Canadians, I think, could on 
their own come up with this inter- 
pretation, although it is increasingly 
accepted in Canadian academic 
circles, particularly in Ontario. 

I suspect that Mr. Conway rests 
too heavily on the sovereignty ques- 
tion, but it surely is a factor, and 
whether it is now the critical factor is 
a question of judgment, and his 
judgment is likely to be better than 
mine on this. I simply suspect that 
the present situation has other fac- 
tors in it thħat-are equally powerful. 

Joun DICKEY 
President, Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


Sir: 

With shock and horror I read 
John Conway’s seditious article. It 
is indeed paradoxical that one who 
writes so perceptively of Canadian 
history should fail to understand the 
basic tenets of Western society. 
Authority does not derive from the 
people but from God; our only law- 
ful ruler is His lieutenant on earth, 
the Sovereign. Mr. Conway’s ‘‘con- 
stitutional conference’? would be 
only a rebel assembly, another 
shameful step on the path from the 
great chain of being to Bolshevism. 
If such treason ever comes to fruition 
it shall not go unresisted; we on the 
right, i.e., the classical right, have 
guns and daggers with which to de- 
fend our Queen and our country. 

PETER A. LAWRENCE 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


* Pay-TV in California 


of a Harvard degree, will become 


SIR: 
In his article “Why Suppress 
Pay-TV” (October Atlantic), Syl- 


vester L. Weaver, Jr., president of 
Subscription Television, Inc., states 
that the Chronicle has editorially op- 
posed him. We have editorialized 
about pay-TV on only one occasion. 
This was to state our opposition to 
California ballot initiative number 
15, which if enacted would termi- 
nate the operations of Mr. Weaver’s 
company in this state. We have 
received from Mr. Weaver his writ- 
ten commendation for our stand. 
Mr. Weaver further states that we 
have been “reluctant” to take his 
advertising. On the contrary, all 
Subscription Television’s several su b- 
missions of advertising have been 
published by the Chronicle. On one 
occasion we suggested copy changes. 


These were made and the ad 
printed. 
Mr. Weaver’s references to the 


Chronicle are seemingly a part of a 
conscious attempt to embarrass us 
both with our advertisers and with 
the F.C.C. in regard to KRON-TYV, 
the Chronicles television station. 
This campaign must be premised on 
Mr. Weaver’s apparent view that 
any broadcaster of free TV neces- 
sarily wants to suppress pay-TV, but 
there is not the slightest evidence 
that we would wish to do so or 
that our newspaper would support 
such an effort. 
CHARLES DE YOUNG THIERIOT 
President, The Chronicle Publishing Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SIR: 

At deadline for the October At- 
lantic the Chronicle had not come out 
for proposal number 15 as it did 
subsequently. All network stations, 
including KRON, refused to sell 
advertising to us (and to our op- 
ponent) in San Francisco. The 
Chronicle refused our advertising until 
we changed it, although the paper 
carried, as did most of the press in 
California, advertising by our oppo- 
nent known by the press to be false; 
in particular one advertisement say- 
ing “While you watch the game 
today, keep in mind — this could be 
the last World Series on free TV.” 

Since NBC has a widely publicized 
contract for future World Series 
games, there was no possible way in 
which this statement could turn out 
to be true, and it was condemned 
by the Better Business Bureau and by 
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the press, including an editorial 
to that effect in the Los Angeles 
Times (after they had run the ad- 
vertisements). 

I appreciated Mr. Thieriot’s com- 
ing forward with a recommendation 
to vote No on question 15, but I 
do not believe that either the paper 
or the television station treated this 
matter fairly. I can assure the read- 
ers of the Atlantic that we have just 
begun this fight to stop vested inter- 
ests from denying the public the 
great innovation of subscription tele- 
vision. 

The vote against us in California, 
incidentally, was the work of a blitz 
in the last two weeks with fraudulent 
claims on the air and in print which 
frightened the public. The big blitz 
was mainly based on advertising 
which said that the public could not 
have both free TV (as they termed 
commercial television) and pay-TV, 
but must choose between them. This 
thesis is completely false. We can 
have both, and there is no con- 
ceivable combination of circum- 
stances in which one could replace 
the other. This misleading adver- 
tising was carried unchanged by 
most papers and most stations, in- 
cluding the San Francisco Chronicle. 


SYLVESTER L. WEAVER, JR. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Correction 


SIR: 

Pm rather dismayed that a maga- 
zine like yours should refer to the 
man who set up the Czechoslovakian 
Republic in 1918 as Jan Masaryk the 
elder (Report on Czechoslovakia, 
November Atlantic). The founder of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic was 
Tomás Garrigue Masaryk. Jan Ma- 
saryk was his son and became foreign 
minister after the war. 


Mrs. GÉzAa WERNER 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


SIR: 

I am touched by the sympathy 
and understanding for my country 
pervading the Report on India 
(August Atlantic). 

Aid, moral as well as material, is 
India’s crying need today. Progress 
from subhuman to human levels of 
material well-being is very difficult 
to achieve without massive and pro- 
longed foreign aid. From the view- 
point of the West, this progress 
is essential if India is to wield 
effective influence on Asian affairs. 
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India can be a lasting bulwark 
against the Chinese Communist 
menace in Asia. But what is more, 
it is pefhaps the only country likely 
to evolve a new politico-economic 
system which could challenge Com- 
munism. This I say because India 
is potentially the one country which 
can approach at once China’s size, 
population, and natural resources. 
Moreover, being such a vast country 
with a near-exploding population, 
India cannot be sustained indefi- 
nitely either by foreign aid or by 
known economic methods. Cap- 
italism is inadequate for India’s 
problems, but even less adequate is 
Communism with its record of re- 
peated failures in agriculture. A 
new economic system which can 
successfully compete with Commu- 
nism in Asia, and also perhaps in 
Africa, as capitalism is able to do in 
the West, can alone ensure the real 
survival of this continent. 

Therefore the United States can- 
not go wrong in providing aid and 
encouragement to India, even in the 
face of temporary discouragement 
and irritation. But if the United 
States should pin its hopes on the 
success of democracy in India, as 
your report seems to imply, would 
it not be laying itself open to a 
likely disappointment? 

I feel obliged to place these con- 
siderations before you for I fear that 
the American people may be head- 
ing for yet another disillusionment 
in Asia. And such a disillusionment 
may be dangerous, if not disastrous, 
for my country. 

PRAFULL GORADIA 
Calcutta, India 


Teaching writing 
SIR: 

“Why don’t you try the piano in- 
stead?” by Robert Fontaine in the 
October Atlantic is far more deadly 
serious than it is amusing. He 
is correct, people cannot be taught 
to write. They may live, love, or 
long to write, but teaching them 
anything beyond grammar and the 
mechanics of writing is impossible. 

I taught one basic evening course 
in report-writing (a dull enough sub- 
ject, to be sure) to industrial em- 
ployees. My first mistake was having 
the students write a brief résumé of 
why they were taking the course and 
what they wanted to learn in class. 
Exactly one half of the class com- 
pleted that assignment in three 
words: “To write reports.” 


I enthusiastically plunged into the}: 
next assignment, a brief report onf 


their job — what, when, where, why, 
how they did it, and how they 
thought their job might be improved. 
Give them something to think about 
— a morsel for their mind. Was I 
naive! Little Red Riding Hood was 
Jet Set compared to me! My well- 
meaning students gave me their job 
title, organization number, work 
area, and even their telephone num- 
ber. And each and every one 
thought his job could be improved 
by getting a new supervisor! 

Definitely shook by this time, 
I abandoned the essay approach, be- 
cause instead of easing them into 
formal report-writing, like building 
up a gradual immunity to the com- 
mon cold, I had created a whole new 
disease. Something was lacking; 
I was mixing Aureomycin and peni- 
cillin and coming up with a healthy 
mold. So I gulped and got out the 
grammar book. Occasionally I 
threw in a report. Occasionally a 
student handed me back a readable 
facsimile of a report. 

Toward the end of the quarter, 
I felt encouraged because my stu- 
dents had learned the difference 
between a dangling modifier and 
an adverb. So I asked them to 
analyze their second report and 
rewrite it. The very first report I 
read listed, in beautiful grammar 
and excellent spelling (at least Pd 
accomplished something), all the 
job data of the previous reports; 
but the writer evidently had not 
solved his problem with his super- 
visor for he had transferred to a new 
job and said he hadn’t “‘been on the 
job long enough to evaluate it.” 

As I said before, a teacher 
evaluate spelling, grammar, 
sentence structure. But if the stu- 
dent cannot analyze himself and 
put himself on paper, no teacher can 
teach him writing. It is far better 
to leave these hopeful students de- 
lighted daydreamers than agitated 
aspiring writers. 


can 
and 


Mari May 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass., 02116. 
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PEOPLE STOPPERS 


When your car stops suddenly in a colli- 
sion or emergency, the people inside keep 
going with tremendous force. What stops 
them? The windshield. Steering wheel, 
Dash. Too often with tragic results. 

Or, seat belts stop people. Safely. 

With a seat belt, when your car stops 
suddenly, you ‘‘stay put.’’ You maintain a 
vital Margin of Safety between your body 
and serious injury. 

The National Safety Council says that if 
everybody used seat belts, at least 5,000 
lives could be saved a year... serious in- 
juries reduced by one third. 

Protect your loved ones and yourself. 
Install seat belts throughout your car... 


and buckle up for safety! 

T 
Published to save lives in co-opera- 
tion with The Advertising Council A 
and the National Safety Council, “= 
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IBM computers 
help cows produce 
50% more milk 


NE out of every twelve dairy cows 
O in the United States is now fed and 
“managed” with the help of acomputer. 

It all began with the dairy farmer’s 
shrinking profits. He had to increase 
milk production per cow. 

But how? The Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association suggested a new and 
better feeding plan. But this called for 
enormous work on records. 

How could dairymen find time for 
this? Again the Association had an an- 
swer—a data processing system could 
do that tedious, analytical job for them. 


Computer enters the picture 


The idea was tested on dairy farms in 
Illinois and Utah, and then, in large- 
scale operation, on farms from New 
England to West Virginia. 

The yields of hundreds of thousands 
of cows were analyzed by computer, 
and improved feed prescribed. 

Results: milk output of whole herds, 
ordinary milkers as well as champions, 
soared 25% to 60%. The good news 
spread fast. Today, 1,744,000 cows in 
our country are fed and managed on 


the basis of computer-analyzed data. 
In 1963, these cows produced an av- 
erage of 11,685 pounds of milk. That's 
about 50% above the national average, 
or two extra tons per cow. 
This meant over $200 million a year 
extra in milk checks to dairy farmers. 


How small dairymen use 
IBM computers 


These farmers regularly use computer 
centers such as the Dairy Records 
Processing Laboratory at Cornell Uni- 
versity. It takes an IBM computer 15 
seconds to analyze a herd’s records, 
relating thirty-eight factors affecting 
feeding and milk output. 

Then, for each dairyman, it prints 
out feed recommendations for each 
cow and advice on the entire herd. 

The Farm Quarterly says, “Within 
the next decade it is expected that vir- 
tually all of agriculture’s major farm 
management decisions will be made on 
the results of electronically computed 
data.” It was to meet growing needs 
such as these that IBM designed its new, 
all-purpose computer SYSTEM/360. 


IBM. 


Cows fed according to data from IBM computers 
nraduce an average of two tons more milk per vear. 


TALENT SCOUT 


This General Motors personnel expert is searching out bright young talent. 
He and others like him are charged with the important task of selecting the 
best prospects from among thousands of qualified people for jobs in industry. 
He conducts interviews at dozens of colleges every year. 


His job calls for an analytical and understanding mind. He is very careful 
to get all the facts before making a decision. He looks into the background of 
each student—scholarship, mental attitude, previous work experience, health 
and scope of interests. Often the difference between the merely competent 
person and the future leader can be reduced to a matter of desire. It takes 
expert judgment to spot the real thing. 


Getting its share of outstanding young men each year is vital to General 
Motors’ future. And so, naturally, are the “talent scouts” who find them for us. 
They deserve much of the credit for the continuing success of the GM team. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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An outstanding victor among the Republican vanquished in the 1964 elections was CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
Vurer Linpsay of the 17th (“Silk Stocking”) District in strongly Democratic New York City. A tall, 


dynamic man of forty-three, a graduate of St. Paul’s and Yale, he practiced law in Manhattan and served 


in the Justice Department in the Eisenhower Administration before entering politics. In November, he 


won his fourth term with a smash: of the 189,000 votes cast in his constituency, he collected 71 percent. 


Lindsay's dramatic victory has, in the minds of many, marked him as a contender for bigger things, perhaps 


mayor of New York City or that historic launching pad, the governorship of New York state. In this inter- 


view with Robert Manning, the ATLANTIC’s executive editor, Mr. Lindsay discusses the future of his party. 


Q. You have reason to feel highly pleased with 
the results in your own election contest, but your 
party is obviously in serious difficulty. Are you 
optimistic about its chances for quick revival? 

A. To say “‘serious difficulty” is to put it mildly. 
The Republican Party is a pile of rubble at this 
moment. There will be a hard and long struggle 
within the party as we try to put ourselves back on 
the track. But our recovery is indispensable for 
the two-party system. If there is going to be a 
decent, constructive opposition, which our govern- 
ment needs in order to function properly, it is 
going to take a good deal of work on the part of 
the survivors in the Republican Party. The mod- 
erates in particular will have to make a great effort 
and will have to prevail. 

Q. In the face of all that has happened, can the 
moderate Republicans muster enough strength? 

A. Yes. There will be some bloodshed; there 
will be battles, but they won’t be permanently crip- 
pling. Some are going to lose out. When people 
warn against rocking the boat, I have to smile. 
How can you rock a boat that’s already sunk. How 
else can you look at it? 

There is no doubt about the fact that the party 
needs new leadership. I can’t put a finger on any 


one test that will provide it, whether at the national 
party level, the national committee level, or in the 
congressional leadership. It will take a lot of new 
energy, and younger men will have to be used. In 
time there will be changes throughout the entire. 
party power structure. Changes chiefly come when 
new candidates run. 

Certainly the national committee is one place 
where there will have to be housecleaning, and 
there probably will be reorganization in the Con- 
gress itself. One of the first problems is, What will 
the Right do now that it has lost the election? The 
Right is still a militant organization, and there may 
be unexpected turns. There could be ironies in 
some of them. For example, the Goldwater people 
seem to have decided (before the election, at least) 
that the House leader, Charles Halleck, was too 
moderate — hardly believable, but true. Therefore 
the pressure to get him out was generating from the 
Right. This could mean a three-cornered rather 
than a two-sided fight over the party’s House lead- 
ership. The Senate situation is a little different. 
One of the most important moderates is Senator 
Kuchel of California, and it may develop that the 
one who will save Senator Kuchel as Minority 
Whip will be Senator Dirksen, the Minority Leader. 
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Q. Twenty-six million Americans voted for 
Goldwater, and some of them must have done so 
because they believed in what he offered. Governor 
Romney, one of the outstanding survivors of the 
debacle, says that you don’t broaden the party by 
kicking a lot of people out. Do you think it is possi- 
ble to unite on a program that still holds the loyalty 
of the Goldwaterites? 

A. If you mean conservatives by ‘‘Goldwater- 
ites,” sure. The Democratic Party finds it possible 
to accommodate such diverse elements; for exam- 
ple, it has Senator Eastland of Mississippi under its 
big umbrella, and with his seniority he is chairman 
of one of the most powerful committees in the 
Senate. The Democratic Party consistently ele- 
vates to chairmanships eleven out of thirteen of 
its most conservative members. It will do so again. 
I don’t think that the Republicans will find it 
necessary to go this far, but the party must be 
flexible enough for honest differences. That was 
the trouble with the San Francisco convention — 
for the first time in modern history one of the two 
major parties refused to have a consensus. It 
deliberately drove the liberals out. But not for long. 

Q. After his defeat Mr. Goldwater said that 
twenty-six million Americans voted for a Repub- 
lican philosophy that the Republican Party must 
cling to in the years ahead. Do you agree? 

A. What he is saying is, Twenty-six million 
Americans voted for my philosophy; therefore I 
am right. Apart from the faulty logic in this, were 
we to adopt that premise, we would be inviting 
voters to keep the Republicans down and out for 
years to come. The Democratic Party let William 
Jennings Bryan do precisely that to it earlier in this 
century. Well, we must not let it happen to the 
Republican Party. The American people decided 
that they did not want the national Republican 
ticket offered them last November, and an over- 
whelming number of Republicans joined in that 
decision. Let me give you examples. In Texas, 
the people swept out the two congressmen who 
were the most ardent in their advocacy of Gold- 
water and Goldwaterism — ardent before the con- 
vention, during it, and after. Vermont went two to 
one for Johnson. In upstate and suburban New 
York, seven congressmen lost; each of them was a 
hard campaigner for Goldwater and his philos- 
ophy. What does this mean? It means that the 
country has spoken, and Goldwater has been re- 
jected. Nobody suggested in 1936 that Alf Landon 
had a mandate following his crushing defeat. 

Q. You feel, then, that the one beneficial out- 
come of the November defeat may be to compel the 
Republicans to produce fresh ideas and a new ap- 
proach to the nation’s problems? 

A. Absolutely. I don’t hold with the old non- 
sense about me-tooism. We Republicans can 
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offer plenty of alternatives to the principles and the 
programs offered by Lyndon Johnson. 

High on the list of indispensables is the health 
of our cities, which are dying by slow strangulation. 
Our transportation is a nightmare. Then there 
are the problems of unemployment and automation 
and the population explosion. Solutions are needed 
for the contradiction of overabundance in certain 
farm areas and underabundance in others. We 
surely must find alternatives to the present appall- 
ing overinvestment of our national resources, and 
indeed even our national psychology, in the mili- 
tary machine — the danger President Eisenhower 
warned about when he left office: the threat that 
our society will be forever deformed or distorted 
out of balance by the industrial-military complex. 
Issues like this were never even mentioned during 
the presidential campaign. 

Q. What would you like to see done about that 
imbalance? 

A. We could trim and cut back in certain areas 
as a simple matter of priorities. There is a lot of 
waste in the military apparatus of the United 
States, a lot of waste in the draft, a good deal of 
waste in the Reserve program, and, God knows, 
great waste in the bricks and mortar of the whole 
machine. Some of our crash programs for space 
can be severely re-examined. There are many 
things crying to be done in the domestic field that 
cannot be done because of all the treasure and 
energy we are putting into the military machine. 

I do not minimize the need for a defense program 
that fits us for our tremendous commitments around 
the world, and I recognize the ferocity with which 
missile-age defense draws on our resources. And 
defense is not the only place to consider fresh al- 
ternatives to the present use of our resources. In 
our agricultural program, for example, the amount 
of money that goes into research on the potato 
exceeds that spent for research on urban renewal, 
yet 75 percent of our people today live in urban and 
suburban areas. 


Q. The Republicans still argue, do they not, 
for less government, for less federal spending, for 
more states’ rights? In the course of rebuilding, 
aren’t you going to have to scrutinize a lot of 
Republican clichés that antedate Goldwater? 

A. There will be a great deal of re-examination. 
Rather than “‘states’ rights,’ I prefer to talk about 
“states obligations.” Our major problems today 
cannot be solved in the arbitrary framework of a 
state or a county or a municipal unit. Some of 
those who argue most loudly for states’ rights and 
freedom from Washington are, back in those states, 
the ones who oppose picking up the obligation that 


goes with the rights. This has always been true. 
The greatest resistance to Governor Rockefeller’s 
tax increase in New York to enable the state to 
provide needed services came from those who pro- 
tested against the federal government’s providing 
those services. 

States can no longer solve things independently. 
New York, for example, can’t solve its air pollution 
problem alone, because the solution depends on 
what is done simultaneously by New Jersey and 
Connecticut. California can’t solve its water prob- 
lem without taking into consideration Arizona’s 
water problem, and vice versa. And none of the 
Southwest states can make certain dispositions of 
water without taking Mexico into consideration. 

Look at the highways. The federal government 
provides ninety percent of the cost of new highways, 
yet by building them Washington is further con- 
tributing to the filth and deterioration of our cities. 
Theoretically, a state or a county can reject such 
dubious bounty, but in fact it cannot resist the pres- 
sures. They will be building a highway through 
the middle of Manhattan soon. Manhattan needs 
such a roadway about as badly as it needs the return 
of Boss Tweed. ‘They — someone, somewhere — 
should have been planning rail transit years ago. 

Q. But isn’t this the sort of thing Lyndon Johnson 
has promised for his Great Society? 

A. Well, Pm not at all sure that his colleagues in 
the Administration yet know what they mean by 
the Great Society. The only program they actually 
talk about is medicare. We should have such a 
medical program for the aged, but we should have 
alternatives, too, instead of just the King-Anderson 
program. There should be a way to bring private 
enterprise into partnership; Senator Javits of New 
York and I have made suggestions, and I think it 
can be done. Anyway, in general I am not sure 
the Democrats have a clear idea of what to do with 
the large congressional majority they have. 

The state of our alliance with Europe is one of 
disarray, for example. I have a particular interest 
in Atlantic affairs, and as a long-standing delegate 
to the NATO Parliamentarians Conference, I fol- 
low all Alliance developments closely, working with 
British and European legislators. If the Administra- 
tion in Washington has any practical notion about 
how to halt the deterioration of the Alliance and to 
bring us and Europe into a sense of harmonious 
purpose again, I have not heard it. There is no 
discernible Administration thinking about the broad 
question of what the United States should do to 
take advantage of the situation created by the split 
within the Communist world. 

Q. But are you satisfied that there is sufficient 
Republican initiative in all these matters? 

A. Not at all. But I mention these as some of the 
areas where the Republicans can legitimately pro- 
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vide healthy and constructive debate. This is even 
more important now that the minority on the Hill 
has been reduced to a handful. 

Q. In view of the heavy Democratic plurality in 
the Congress and in several state legislatures, are 
you worried about the possibility of what ‘Tocque- 
ville called “tyranny of the majority”? 

A. I think that remains to be seen, but my hunch 
is that the Democrats are going to have about as 
much difficulty as before. That’s because the rules 
of the organization, and the seniority system and its 
power structure, make problems for the Democrats, 
and there seems to be no disposition to reorganize 
the Congress. Add to that the built-in constitutional 
separation of powers and the pride that the Con- 
gress takes in its own independence. Those factors 
play upon each other to create real checks and bal- 
ances on what the Executive orders. 


Q. Turning to civil rights: it seems to be estab- 
lished now that the much-talked-about white back- 
lash was not important in the election, and at the 
same time the President collected almost the unani- 
mous Negro and pro-civil-rights vote. Won’t the 
Republicans have to take a more aggressive ap- 
proach to civil rights? 

A. This will be one of the fiercest battlegrounds 
of the struggle within the Republican Party; but I 
am sure of the outcome. We Republicans are not 
going to give up our rightful claim to be the party 
of civil rights, the protectors of civil rights. Until 
Senator Goldwater voted against the civil rights bill, 
the Republican claims were giant in this area. In 
fact, it was because of the constructive work of 
Republicans in the Congress that the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act was possible, and only because of Re- ` 
publican pressures that the Administration finally 
submitted legislation. I recognize the fact that we 
lost great ground among Negro voters because of the 
aberrations of this last campaign. That ground will 
have to be regained. In 1910, Theodore Roosevelt 
said — and I used this in my campaign — ‘‘While 
the Republican Party may be beaten even if it 
stands for progressive policies, it will surely be 
beaten, and what is more, deserve to be beaten, 
if it does not.” What I am trying to say is that the 
Republican Party in its tradition and history has 
had the best to offer in the country. You can’t 
throw a heritage like that away in one campaign. 

Q. Do you think, then, that a large majority of 
the party is struck by the irony of the situation in 
which the party of Lincoln winds up with little 
more than the electoral votes of five unreconstructed 
Southern states? 

A. It is ironic and infuriating. But change can 
come quickly; don’t forget what happened in 1952 
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and 1956, only eight years ago, when Eisenhower 
won handsomely because the country approved of 
the man and his policies — and the Republicans 
had been out of office for twenty years, except for 
a short period of time in the Congress. I think this 
can change very fast providing a lot of hard work 
is done by a lot of young men. The future of both 
parties has got to be determined by young men. 

Q. What will that mean to the Republican 
standbys like Romney, Rockefeller, and Nixon? 
What role do you foresee for Scranton? 

A. They will all be needed, each in his own way. 
All I can hope is that the high-ranking Republicans 
who have been active in the past will want to join 
forces with the younger men who are so eager to 
bring drive to the Republican Party. 

Q. By younger men you mean people like Robert 
Taft of Ohio and Charles Percy of Illinois, who 
went down in this debacle? 

A. Yes, their talents have to be widely recog- 
nized and used. Taft and Percy are very good men. 

Q. What about legislative reapportionment? 

A. Reapportionment doesn’t bother me, and it 
won't hurt the party if the Republicans run decent 
candidates and campaigns in the suburbs. This is 
the area where federal representation is going to 
grow. Some people think that growth is all going 
to come out of the big, central cities, which is not 
the case. The big cities will have greater repre- 
sentation in most areas of the United States, but the 
biggest growth will be in the suburbs; and if the 
Republicans run realistic candidates who are ener- 
getic and progressive, they will win. 

Q. Will there be any deliberate effort in the 
hierarchy to avoid the stigma of “Eastern domina- 
tion,” which was such a useful club for the Gold- 
Water advocates in the fight for the presidential 
nomination? 

A. It’s foolish to think in those terms at the 
moment for one clear reason; and that is, we are 
starting almost from scratch. Republicans across 
the country and all other Americans who want the 
Republican Party to recover — because they want 
the two-party system to stand — think that you 
have a balance of issues here, and that it is silly to 
care whether a man is from the East or the Far 
West. We have to develop a consensus and pull 
together if we are to rebuild a party through 
strength. I am thinking of the millions of common- 
sense realists in the United States who are Republi- 
cans and were ignored on this trip. 

When I went on television after the returns were 
in, I said I looked forward to working with like- 
minded Republicans, and I was immediately del- 
uged with messages from all over the United States. 
Before the convention, I spoke in twelve states for 
Rockefeller and Scranton. I could see as I traveled 
from state to state that the Republican machinery 
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had already been captured, and I was worried and 
troubled because of it; and the people I talked to in 
those communities knew it, and they were troubled 
too. Yes, the people, the material for our party’s 
resurgence, are there. 

Q. There is one question you have been asked 
repeatedly, and which Pd like to bring up again: 
considering your position on most important issues, 
wouldn’t you really be more comfortable in the 
Democratic Party? 

A. ‘The answer to that is no, emphatically. Hav- 
ing grown up in New York City and having seen 
what Tammany Hall and the Democratic machine 
have made of that city, I could not go along with 
them. The city has had bad government, which 
has turned it into a second-class place, and I think 
that on its record the Republican Party offers more 
responsible government, more moderate govern- 
ment, and better government. There are always 
political clichés, but there is one in which the Re- 
publicans believe that they make good — that 1S, 
in the party’s past dedication to the individual. 
In this age of massive threats, big government, big 
institutions, and the organizational way of life, we 
are sliding more and more into easy acceptance of 
encroachments on our rights as individuals. Look 
at the ease with which invasions of privacy through 
wiretapping and other means are countenanced. 
Look at the recent spectacle of Pentagon security 
officers applying lie detectors to government offi- 
cials, even the Deputy Secretary of Defense, to track 
down a news leak. It is a lot more than political 
phrasemaking to say that Republicanism in its 
proper conception stands for the individual, for the 
particular person with his own life to lead. 

Second, the Republican Party with its history — 
forgotten in the campaign — has understood that 
the original and most important function of the 
federal government as the knitter of our system of 
separate states is to safeguard the individual from 
the possible tyranny of large majorities. This is the 
meaning of civil rights and, in part, of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Third, the Republican Party should be best fitted 
to energize and to see the special genius and power 
of the American free enterprise system for the solu- 
tion of national and, indeed, international problems. 
The free enterprise system must be respected and 
invited to work with the government. Neither 
should dominate the other. A Democratic Admin- 
istration if unchecked tends increasingly to permit 
the government to dominate. The Republican 
Party when properly oriented should be best 
equipped to keep the balance. Here, again, this was 
hardly articulated in the campaign. 

Pm for the Republican Party and would like to 
help pull it back to a moderate and progressive 
course. Look at the election returns. Republicans 


in overwhelming numbers voted for moderate Re- 
publicans, voted for the philosophy that I among 
others advocate. 


Q. Who are some of the younger Republicans 
around the country for whom you foresee a bigger 
role in the party? 

A. I hesitate to mention names because of the 
risk of important omissions. There are, of course, 
men like Governors Romney, Hatfield, Scranton, 
and Rockefeller. I think Percy of Illinois and Taft 
in Ohio, even though they were defeated, have roles 
to play and will surely be heard from. In the state 
of Washington there is a young new governor, 
Daniel Evans. There is my former colleague in the 
House, Bill Avery, now to be the governor of Kan- 
sas. He’s one of the moderate Republicans of the 
type who survived the avalanche. There is Gov- 
ernor John Chafee of Rhode Island, who won spec- 
tacularly. There are congressmen like Conte and 
Morse of Massachusetts, Mailliard and Bell of Cali- 
fornia, Mosher of Ohio, Stafford of Vermont, Mathias 
of Maryland, Robison, Horton, and Reid of New 
York, all young men. Then we have Senators Kuch- 
el of California, Case of New Jersey, Javits of 
New York, Cooper and Morton of Kentucky. We 
have many good young men who have ability and a 
great deal to offer. In the House, I belong to an 
informal group, the Wednesday Club, consisting 
of thirteen members, all of moderate stripe, and 
the membership is now in the process of expanding. 
We have invited some of the new congressmen to 
join us, and they have accepted with alacrity. 

Q. There has been renewed talk, as frequently 
happens after an election, of the tremendous ad- 
vantage of power that falls to the incumbent party 
in this country. 

A. It is an obstacle, but it is not impossible to 
overcome. For all the power at his command, Lyn- 
don Johnson, when he begins to work it out, may 
present a program full of holes; he may be more 
vulnerable than you think. If we perform the neces- 
sary surgery on ourselves and get together on the 
right kind of program, we Republicans will find 
many opportunities to work with. I really think 
that if the moderates work hard and do the job they 
must do, and spend as much time and sacrifice as 
they have to, you will see a great upturn in Republi- 
can fortunes in a relatively short period of time. By 
1968, the Johnson Administration should be facing 
an entirely different kind of opposition. This was 
really a “no contest” election for the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. They will be facing a real contest in 
1968, depending on the willingness of the Republi- 
can young men and women of the center to bend 
themselves to the effort. 
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Q. It is plain from everything you have said that 
what isipresented by the Republican Party and its 
candidates in sixty-six and sixty-eight will be a 
different program, presented by different people, 
than in 1964. 

A. That’s my opinion, but of course it is going to 
require a tremendous effort and a huge amount of 
work on the part of the Republican moderates; 
and it will not happen without wrenches and blood- 
shed and differences among ourselves. We are go- 
ing to be witness to some colliding ambitions. But 
that’s OK. It’s healthy and necessary. 

Q. Are you disturbed at all about the persistence 
after the election of some of the bitterness that 
marked San Francisco and the campaign, an emo- 
tion which seemed to go far deeper than simply a 
party issue, and which — not always with formal 
Republican endorsement —relied on such books as 
None Dare Call It Treason, which questions the very 
patriotism and morality of many leading Americans 
and portrays our freely elected government as 
traitorous? 

A. That was very bad stuff, an attack on every- 
body. I was hit by a lot of that in the campaign 
myself. But this element in our politics has received 
a devastating setback. ‘The conservative party 
candidate threw a lot of very raw stuff at me, much 
of it amounting to an attack on the Eisenhower 
Administration. But the conservative party candi- 
date received only 9500 votes; I received 135,000. 
By the same token, all over the country the candi- 
dates of the Right were defeated, and the Republi- 
can moderates who stood up to them, and to stout 
Democratic opposition, were elected. This means 
that the people were saying something. They were 
giving us a message. 

Pd like to go back to the question of how the . 
Republicans can effectively oppose the Demo- 
cratic program. There is a certain amount of truth 
in the old saying that the Democrats are very good 
at elections but not very good at running govern- 
ment, and that’s true in many states also. I don’t 
know what is going to happen in New York state 
with a Democratic-controlled majority in the legis- 
lature. The Republicans have provided, generally 
speaking, excellent government in New York. 
Voters everywhere are careful; they are more and 
more discerning. If the Republicans run good can- 
didates and offer programs that are sensible and 
attractive and reflect the realities of the country 
and the world, they will win and go on to good 
government. 

Q. A lot of people talk about the likelihood some 
day in the not too distant future of a political col- 
lision between you and your new senator, Robert 
Kennedy. Is it in the cards? — 

A. I don’t have any idea. I rather doubt it, but 
I have no idea. The future will tell. 
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According to American theorists, one interest 
that has for the past few years been common to both 
Russia and the United States is the nondissemina- 
tion of atomic arms, or to put it another way, the 
limiting of thermonuclear power to the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Kennedy Ad- 
ministration from the start sought to prove this to 
Khrushchev and his men, but in the first phase they 
met with only limited success. 

The following facts may shed light on the reasons 
for Soviet reluctance. In an early phase in 1961 
Soviet technicians considered it clearly vital to 
continue testing in order to “catch up” (as Ameri- 
can technicians put it), to perfect their knowledge 
and their bombs: in particular, to produce bombs of 
very large caliber and to test the effects of very high 
altitude explosions. They prepared their test series 
behind the screen of a moratorium unilaterally 
proclaimed by each of the Big Two in succession. 
After the Russians and Americans had both run a 
series of tests, negotiations still remained deadlocked 
over the issue of underground explosions, which from 
a distance might be mistaken for seismic tremors, thus 
requiring on-the-spot inspection. In 1962 Khru- 
shchev proposed three such inspections annually; 
subsequently he withdrew this offer, finally agreeing 
to sign a treaty that would ban testing in the atmo- 
sphere, in space, and under water, while allowing 
underground tests — that is, tests verifiable only by 
inspection in Soviet territory. I should add that the 
treaty itself contains a clause that restricts its effec- 
tiveness — each signatory may abrogate it on three 
months’ notice if unusual circumstances (of which 
the signatory is sole judge) make a resumption of 
testing essential to the national interest. 

The very least that can be said is that Soviet 
leaders do not seem to have given very high prior- 
ity to the test ban; they may worry less about the 
spread of nuclear weapons, or they may not believe 
that it can be effectively prevented by agreements of 
this kind, or possibly both. At any rate, rather than 
consent to on-the-spot inspection, they preferred to 
exempt underground tests, the most useful ones for 
their present purpose — that is, the development of 
small-caliber weapons. 

And they signed the ban, aimed chiefly at China, 
only after disputes aired in public had made the 
rift within the Communist camp an established fact. 
It may have been Khrushchev’s quarrel with 
Peiping that ultimately persuaded him to sign this 
agreement that committed him to nothing. As long 
as he had cause to hope for a reconciliation or com- 
promise with Mao T’se-tung, he refrained from add- 
ing fuel to the fire; but once Mao started aspiring 
to the leadership of the Communist International 
and posing as the defender of Marxist-Leninist 
orthodoxy against Moscow revisionism, there was 
no longer any point in trying to spare his feelings. 

Translation copyright ©) 1964, by Doubleday & Company, Inc, 
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On the contrary, the test ban, while it has not kept 
the Chinese from exploding their own atom bomb, 
does provide an ideological weapon against them in 
the eyes of the nonaligned countries which, perhaps 
spontaneously, perhaps because of the impact of 
Soviet propaganda, are unanimously opposed to 
tests and to nuclear arms. China’s refusal to sign 
the treaty, no matter how legitimate in terms of 
national self-interest, relegates it to a position of 
moral inferiority in the contest between the two 
centers of Marxism-Leninism for the ideological 
allegiance of the Communist parties in the non- 
aligned countries. 

The efforts of President Kennedy do seem even- 
tually to have made some impression on Khru- 
shchev. Following the Cuban crisis, the Russians 
agreed to installation of the hot line, symbolizing 
the kind of communication between enemies 
essential to the prevention of ultimate disaster. 
Even prior to the Cuban crisis, a preliminary lim- 
ited agreement for three years, 1963 through 1965, 
was reached, at Geneva in June, 1962, between Hugh 
Dryden, deputy administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and Anatoli 
Blagonravov. It provided for cooperation between 
Russia and the United States in weather and com- 
munications satellites and in the study of the earth’s 
magnetic field. (Final negotiations took another 
year; the agreement was signed in Geneva in 
August, 1963.) Moreover, in Moscow on May 22, 
1963, Glenn Seaborg, chairman of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Andronik Petrosyants, his 
Russian counterpart, signed a three-year agreement 
on cooperation in peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
exchange of scientists, and some joint research. 


Ta cooperation between the leading nations of 
the two blocs has timidly opened a small breach in 
the wall of hostility and mistrust. Will it prevent 
the spread of atomic arms, as the Americans, if not 
the Russians, seem to hope? Two studies have been 
devoted to this problem: one is The Nth Country 
Problem and Arms Control by W. Davidson, M. Kalk- 
stein, and C. Hohenemser, published in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January, 1960; the other, published in 
London in 1962 under the auspices of the Institute of 
Strategic Studies, is entitled The Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons, by Leonard Beaton and John Maddox. 
The first ends on a pessimistic note, at least if in- 
creased membership in the atomic club is regarded 
as deplorable. Basically, this study means that the 
manufacture of atomic weapons is not beyond the 
resources of any medium-size nation. If industrial- 
ization and the popularization of nuclear science 
continue at their present pace, by the end of the 
century several dozen nations will be able to pro- 
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duce nuclear explosives if they so desire, and at a 
cost certainly below that of TNT in terms of yield 
per ton. But possession of a few bombs is not the 
same as possession of a deterrent, let alone a retalia- 
tory capability. Invulnerable delivery vehicles 
capable of penetrating enemy defenses are at present 
inordinately expensive and, unlike bombs, tend 
quickly to grow obsolete. Therefore, the sole legiti- 
mate conclusion that can be drawn from this study 
is one rather self-evident idea: the growth of the 
gross national product, a fairly general phenomenon 
at present, will within the next few decades permit 
almost any industrialized country, as well as several 
still underdeveloped ones, to acquire some weapons 
of mass destruction without having to raise the per- 
centage ratio of its national defense budget in rela- 
tion to national income. 

The British study considers only nine countries as 
present candidates for nuclear power: Britain, 
France, China, Canada, Germany, India, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Israel. Other countries are 
omitted, either because they lack the requisite 
means or because they have shown no interest. I 
would also exclude Canada, determined not to 
move in that particular direction for psychological 
reasons that are partly a mask for political ones. 
Canada was reluctant to stockpile nuclear arms on 
Canadian territory; in fact, Diefenbaker’s Con- 
servative government refused categorically. But 
Canada’s cooperation is vital to the air defense sys- 
tem of the North American continent; Soviet bomb- 
ers, and probably missiles as well, must traverse 
that country to reach targets located in the United 
States. Canada cannot and does not want to refuse 
cooperation, enabling it to profit from U.S. nu- 
clear power, but this involves some soul-searching. 

Sweden and Switzerland both contemplated , 
acquiring nuclear weapons and may not yet have 
given up the idea. But they would acquire them in 
the context of a neutrality-oriented diplomacy, 
with the weapons intended for territorial defense 
rather than for retaliation. I fail to see in what way 
the reinforcement of Swiss or Swedish neutrality 
with a few tactical atomic weapons would add 
significantly to the instability of the international 
system or to the dangers threatening mankind. 

Germany is a different case altogether. Under 
the 1954 Treaty of Paris the Federal Republic 
solemnly forswore atomic, bacteriological, and 
chemical weapons. There are no testing grounds on 
German territory. The Bonn government cannot 
afford to disregard the American veto or the vio- 
lent Russian reaction bound to meet any attempt to 
renege on its promise. In the present situation any 
West German demands could cause tension within 
the Atlantic alliance, but could not add another 
member to the atomic club. 

There remain three problem areas: Asia, with 
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China, and possibly India in reaction; the Middle 
East, with Israel and perhaps Egypt; and the two 
Atlantic powers, Britain and France. These three 
possibilities do not all have the same implications. 
The vast majority of Americans, from the President 
and members of Congress to the man in the street, 
are spontaneously, unequivocally, and with a clear 
conscience opposed to the spread of atomic weap- 
ons; and they passionately oppose the prolifera- 
tion of these diabolical instruments not out of self- 
interest alone, but for the sake of all mankind. 

During a visit to Washington in 1963, when I 
was introduced by one of President Kennedy’s close 
advisers to some friends, he whispered, with an 
apologetic smile, that I was “‘in favor of the dissem- 
ination of atomic weapons,” as though alluding to a 
wholly incomprehensible aberration on the part of 
an otherwise quite sane human being. I am not in 
favor of the dissemination of atomic weapons as 
such; but I am struck by the fact that Americans, 
even those least given to hypocrisy, do not feel 
bothered by the interpretation to which their atti- 
tude lends itself in the eyes of everyone else. If they 
are worried now about polluting the atmosphere, 
the fact remains that such scruples did not inhibit 
them as long as they felt it necessary to enlarge their 
own arsenal. Why, then, should others be more 
considerate? 


Wea: are the arguments that rationally justify 
the American policy? The first is the increased 
danger of an accident, either technological or dip- 
lomatic. The argument contains a measure of truth, 
but just how much is hard to determine. It is 
possible that novice members of the atomic club 
would be less careful, either because of scientific 
incompetence or because they need to cut corners 
for reasons of economy. But even assuming that 
accidents may happen, as in fact they do in peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, the consequences would 
still be confined to the countries directly concerned; 
it would take an overdose of morbid fantasy to visu- 
alize the explosion of a single bomb setting off a 
worldwide chain of disasters. 

Another reason given is that small powers, once 
they have the bomb, are likely to drag the big ones 
into an all-out war against their will. This fear is 
also not wholly without a basis in fact; but here 
again the American tendency is vastly to exaggerate 
the dangers of dissemination for the United States 
and disregard the dangers, real or imagined, to the 
smaller powers. Americans reason that if a bomb 
were to drop on New York today, they would know 
that it was launched by the Soviet Union; tomorrow 
they could no longer be equally certain and might 
perhaps unjustly accuse their chief opponent. I find 
it hard to believe that this scenario bears any resem- 
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blance to reality as it will shape up some twenty or 
thirty years from now or that the United States will 
then have no way of determining the point of origin 
of a missile. I readily admit that the risk of catalytic 
war between major powers is bound to increase if 
several dozen countries possess nuclear weapons and 
delivery vehicles, but I doubt if the three sets of 
present candidates — China-India, Israel-Egypt, 
and France-Britain — contribute substantially to 
this danger. 

The Middle East is the one region where inter- 
vention of atomic weapons on either or both sides 
would fatally aggravate tensions, for two conclusive 
reasons. For one, Israel is a small country in close 
proximity to Egypt, whose cities in turn are of 
major importance; this would make for a highly 
unstable situation in that the advantage of a pre- 
emptive strike would be enormous and quite possi- 
bly decisive. Furthermore, the stakes in a conflict 
between Israel and the Arab countries are part and 
parcel either of the defense or of the reconquest of 
the land itself, so that wiping out the entire popu- 
lation now occupying the territory would in no 
way be incompatible with the aims of one of the 
belligerents. When it comes to imposing a Car- 
thaginian peace, the atomic weapon constitutes a 
supremely efficient instrument, since extermination 
of the enemy can precede victory. If there is one 
area in the world where the big powers have an obli- 
gation to block the introduction of nuclear arms, it 
is certainly the Middle East. Israel and Egypt both 
signed the partial test ban. Though both sides have 
missiles, no outside country will for the time being 
supply warheads, the manufacture of which in turn 
requires time, money, and outlawed tests. 

But however great and perhaps fatal the danger 
to which Israel and Egypt would expose themselves 
by introducing nuclear components into their pres- 
ent arms race, it would once again take a fertile 
imagination to see the Big Two dragged into a holo- 
caust by the possible insanity of Middle Eastern 
nations. In fact, it seems to me almost certain that 
once nuclear arms make their appearance in the 
area, a diplomatic subsystem would automatically 
detach itself from the global system. The Big Two 
are less and less able to impose their will upon the 
small states because the threat of extermination as a 
measure of constraint is far too disproportionately 
outrageous to be plausible; but they could convey to 
one another their intent of nonintervention, or at 
least they could renounce their promises of uncon- 
ditional assistance the moment enemies, allies, or 
uncommitted nations come into possession of atomic 
weapons. 

China’s acquisition of an atomic force will prob- 
ably lead to consequences that are distinctly un- 
pleasant to contemplate. India may respond by 
manufacturing bombs in turn; as a result, the 


Asian subsystem, while not cutting all its ties with 
the global system, would be much less dependent 
on it. The spread of atomic weapons would encour- 
age a breakdown in the unity of the global system 
and would attenuate the bipolarity that the thermo- 
nuclear duopoly is now maintaining in one specific 
and narrow sector of international relations. 

In the initial phase, with China an atomic power 
in much the same sense as France, the change will 
be chiefly psychological. In the eyes of the under- 
developed countries China will seem to have re- 
peated the Russian miracle and to have raised itself 
by its own efforts and sacrifices to the level of an 
advanced industrial civilization. One may also 
imagine a different reaction, and expect China, 
guilty of having polluted the atmosphere after the 
Moscow test ban, to stand morally condemned by 
the representatives of the nonaligned nations, all of 
whom are so passionately articulate in their invec- 
tives against the French tests. But I am rather 
inclined to believe that the countries of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia will find it in their hearts 
to forgive China what they cannot forgive France 
and that Peiping will be hailed for the same tech- 
nical feat that makes France a criminal. 

Regardless of whether the Peiping-Moscow mu- 
tual assistance pact is formally abrogated or not, if 
the Soviet Union keeps aloof, China’s position vis-a- 
vis the United States will not be improved by the 
acquisition of a few atom bombs. In a way, the 
European situation of 1946-1953 will be re-enacted, 
with the United States invulnerable and all of China 
exposed to the American force. On the other hand, 
China will have conventional as well as atomic 
forces, enabling it to strike blows against America’s 
allies. From the European precedent, we know that 
such a situation implies a certain degree of stability, 
despite tensions set up within the coalition between 
the protector country, sheltered by distance from a 
direct attack, and the protected countries, open to 
reprisals because of proximity. 

If China eventually becomes a first-rate thermo- 
nuclear power able to maintain a balance of sorts 
with the other members of the atomic club, it would 
in the long run, perhaps some twenty years from 
now, be tempted by the extremist doctrine of the 
atomic shield and the conventional sword. Given 
its military superiority over all Asian countries 
except the Soviet Union, it would be quite enough 
for China to paralyze the thermonuclear forces of 
the other big powers in order to impose its rule upon 
all its neighbors; China has, in fact, started to do 
just that, even before establishing the balance at a 
higher level. But beyond these generalities, there is 
no point in hazarding predictions; much depends 
on relations between Moscow and Peiping twenty 
years hence. Restoration of perfect unity within the 
Communist camp is probably out of the question; 
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this, however, does not mean that the conflict is 
bound to explode into a full-fledged fight to the 
death over Russia’s Asian empire. 


| ae a few things remain to be said about 
France and Britain, the two atomic powers within 
the Atlantic alliance. The proposition that alliances 
are incompatible with atomic weapons, because 
deterrence on behalf of another country is no longer 
plausible, seems to me paradoxical as well as fal- 
lacious, at least for the next twenty years. It is 
paradoxical to suppose that political-military units 
tend to shrink in inverse ratio to the growing de- 
structive power of weapons. There is no precedent 
for assuming that the major powers will fall back on 
their own territories instead of attempting to reach 
an accommodation providing for reciprocal respect 
of their vital interests. 

As long as no European country possesses a gen- 
uine thermonuclear force of its own — even Britain, 
relying on the U.S. warning and detection system, 
is far from it — only the United States will be able 
to offset the Soviet deterrent. For the next fifteen 
years a European deterrent would not meet even 
the minimal requirements for balance; moreover, 
its existence remains highly improbable, since it 
would necessitate the cooperation of Britain, which 
prefers to cooperate with the United States. A 
genuine federation of European states is as yet 
nowhere in sight. 

I lack the requisite competence to predict the 
consequences of technological progress, or what I 
prefer to call the qualitative arms race, in the com- 
ing ten or twenty years. In part, the outcome of 
this race will be decided by the doctrines and in- 
tentions of the Big Two. 

At the moment, the United States, if we are to 
believe the American experts, possesses the greater 
number of missiles, and they are better protected 
and less vulnerable than the Russian long-range 
missiles, although the latter are also in the process 
of being hardened. The Russians, on the other 
hand, have a large number of medium-range mis- 
siles aimed at Western Europe; they have also 
tested more powerful bombs (among them one of 
fifty-seven megatons). American experts have 
opposed U.S. participation in a superbomb race. 

Everything known at this time about both the 
Russian and the American programs would lead 
one to expect the balance to be maintained for the 
next ten to fifteen years, at least as regards the re- 
lationship between shell and armor. The Soviet 
superbombs, whether intended to act by blast, 
heat, or radiation, seem designed for countercity 
rather than counterforce strategy. The Minute- 
man, on the other hand, is designed for a different 
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strategy, but its warhead has a power of only one 
or two megatons; if the Russians are seriously wor- 
ried about this weapon, they should have no trou- 
ble reinforcing the armor of their launching ramps 
to the point where the increased number of missiles 
required to destroy each silo would reduce U.S. 
counterforce capability to a level compatible with 
Russian security. In any event, there remain the 
missile-equipped submarines, impossible to track 
with presently available techniques, and the inter- 
mediate-range missiles aimed at targets along the 
western fringe of the Eurasian land mass — that is, 
all the cities of Western Europe. 

Aside from weapons yet unknown, the one tech- 
nological revolution conceivable would be an ef- 
fective defense against missiles. The Russians have 
displayed on this subject a sanguine optimism, 
striking in its contrast to the pessimism expressed 
by President Kennedy in August, 1963. Perfection 
of anti-missile missiles by one side, though it would 
still not make the defense 100 percent effective — 
especially since the other side could conceivably 
resort to different types of vehicles such as bombers, 
satellites, and air-to-ground missiles — would none- 
theless result in a substantial advantage, with po- 
litical consequences difficult to foresee. 

And finally, the side initiating a vast civil defense 
program would be ahead to some extent, in its 
ability to absorb punishment. Neither has con- 
structed or, it seems, ever seriously contemplated 
the construction of underground shelters in which 
urban populations could survive thermonuclear 
explosions and wait out the two or three weeks re- 
quired for the elimination of radioactivity. In the 
United States even a very modest program of mass 
or family fallout shelters received little support in 
Congress and has not made much headway. In- 
‘difference to civil defense is rationalized by the 
“hostage”? theory: by leaving its population un- 
protected, each side is manifesting its peaceful 
intent in a concrete and incontrovertible manner. 
As long as civil defense continues to be neglected, 
the common interest of the Big Two in not fighting 
each other will far outweigh the stakes in any con- 
flict. This has never seemed to me altogether con- 
vincing. In that case, why not guarantee the enemy 
invulnerability and penetration for its reprisal 
weapons? 

For the time being the Russians will continue to 
manufacture superbombs which they no longer need 
to test; the Americans are relying on large numbers 
of missiles with warheads of one or several megatons 
and intend in the next few years to scrap first their 
B-47 bombers, then their B-52’s, and ultimately per- 
haps even the supersonic B-58’s. The end of the role 
of bombers as delivery vehicles is in sight, but fight- 
ers, fighter-bombers, or interceptors, probably with 
vertical takeoff, will be put into operation instead. 
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The major goal of the qualitative arms race in 
both Russia and America is the anti-missile missile 
(and possibly also the military exploitation of outer 
space). After picking up speed in 1961-1962, it 
seems to have slowed down as a result of prevailing 
U.S. concepts and Khrushchev’s apparent recep- 
tivity to their general tenor. Although the Big Two 
continue to be enemies on the ideological plane as 
well as on the level of power relations, they are bent 
on avoiding armed confrontation wherever possible 
and, in any event, are determined not to use their 
most awesome weapons. 


T WHAT extent will the qualitative arms race 
continue to slow down? Will the Kremlin come to 
agree with some of the President’s advisers that the 
stockpiling of arms leads to growing insecurity? Or 
will the Soviets revert tomorrow to pressure tactics, 
brandish one-hundred-megaton bombs, and boast 
about the efficacy of anti-missile missiles? Eighteen 
years of experience have taught us not to mistake 
the periodic succession of deliberately induced 
Soviet thaws and freezes for the end of a conflict 
that time alone, with the aid of new and different 
clashes, can bring to a definite conclusion. 

Inevitably, the Russian-American rapproche- 
ment favored by thermonuclear weapons exerts an 
influence also on the political relations between the 
Big Two, but the latter cannot yet be completely 
harmonious. The men in the Kremlin cannot for- 
swear their faith in world revolution without re- 
vealing themselves as revisionists, thus proving 
Mao’s point. Where no serious risk of war exists, 
the contest between Peiping and Moscow might 
assume the shape of a verbally intransigent rivalry 
inspired by ideological fervor. It may conceivably 
be more difficult to reach a compromise in any 
given area of the world with a divided Communist 
camp than it would have been with a unified one. 
But if the Big Two should openly proclaim their 
solidarity against war and their relative indifference 
to the political aspirations of their respective allies, 
thus allaying some fears, founded or unfounded, 
mankind would come to see the rivalry between 
them in a different light and judge the issues be- 
tween them by different criteria. Will the two blocs 
as now constituted resist this subtle but profound 
change of climate? 

The qualitative arms race will continue in spite 
of the test-ban agreement signed by the Big Two. 
Technological progress in weaponry, silos, and de- 
livery vehicles is self-perpetuating and cannot be 
arrested at any given point except by a joint deci- 
sion of both major powers, implemented by an 
effective inspection system to guarantee observa- 
tion of the agreement. Since such an agreement 


will almost certainly not come to pass, the arms 
race will continue, although not necessarily at top 
speed. Both the United States and the Soviet Union 
consider the race exceedingly costly. 

In the teeth of violent criticism Secretary McNa- 
mara has gone further than any of his predecessors 
in a program of selective emphasis and elimination 
among the various weapons systems, and banking 
on the Polaris and Minuteman missiles for 1965 to 
1970 and beyond, he has successively dropped the 
Skybolt project, long-range air-to-ground mis- 
siles, the atomic airplane engine, and even the 
RS-70, which by the end of the decade was to have 
replaced the B-52 and B-58. The latter two planes 
are still operational at present but are scheduled 
to be scrapped or put on reserve as replacements 
become available. The Johnson Administration 
seems to lean toward the thesis (expounded for 
some years now by the most pacifistically inclined 
specialists) that the United States should consider 
unilateral measures of arms control — for example, 
the reduction of fissionable materials and the scrap- 
ping of obsolete bombers — and that the Soviet 
Union would respond in kind, because such mea- 
sures conform to the interests of both sides. 

Henceforth, in spite of replacing bombers with 
missiles, in spite of heavier, more numerous, and 
more accurate missiles, in spite of faster interceptors 
or fighter-bombers with vertical takeoff ability, 
neither side is likely to acquire a decisive superior- 
ity. That would come about only in case of a very 
serious error in the choice of weapons systems by 
one side, or the unilateral perfection of either a 
missile defense or an offensive weapon so powerful 
as to obliterate the enemy’s entire reprisal capa- 
bility in a single blow. Although technically none 
of these hypotheses can be altogether excluded, it 
would seem far more likely that whatever advan- 
tage either major power possesses at any given 
moment will not be sufficiently decisive to tempt 
it into running the risk of all-out war (the more so 
in view of the fact that if either side regains a sub- 
stantial first-strike counterforce capability, it must 
once again fear its rival’s pre-emptive strike). 

If the Big Two were alone in the world, they 
would react to this upper-level stability in one of 
two ways: either by reducing any lag in conven- 
tional arms, as the Americans have done, or by 
preventing all direct confrontations between armed 
forces of the two countries, as the Russians seem to 
be doing. In other words, assuming a growing 
stability between Russian and American deter- 
rents, either the dissymmetry between the Ameri- 
can theory of chess and the Russian theory of 
poker will continue, or else both the Big Two may 
adopt the same doctrine, Russian or American; a 
third possibility is some sort of combination, accom- 
panied by a political détente. 
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In terms of abstract analysis the most plausible 
hypothesis is Soviet acceptance of the American 
conceptual scheme. Escalation to extremes is be- 
coming more and more improbable because of its 
catastrophic implications for all concerned; there- 
fore, the margin for subatomic operations tends to 
grow. Russians and Americans, playing chess 
against one another, would run ever greater risks 
of local hostilities while trying to reduce the danger 
of all-out war, but they would end up paradoxi- 
cally increasing that danger once they smugly came 
to feel that they had both grasped to perfection the 
rules jointly agreed upon. 


| Eee strategists have served notice that any 
war between the two power blocs would be total 
from the day it started, and that they would strike 
indiscriminately at the economic and human re- 
sources as well as the armed forces of the enemy 
both in Europe and in the United States. Nothing, 
however, proves that in the hour of truth they 
would act upon these publicly proclaimed inten- 
tions. The idea of limitation, although rejected in 
theory, may well come to be accepted in practice 
when the fatal decision has to be made. The Amer- 
ican strategists are therefore justified in not entirely 
discarding this possibility, however slim they may 
consider it to be. 

The proposition I refer to as at once incontro- 
vertible and paradoxical is that the Russians, if 
they do intend to observe the American rules of the 
game, have obvious reasons for disguising all such 
intentions. But if this is true of the Soviet Union, 
why not also of the United States? Why should the 
Americans reveal their moves ahead of time while 
the Russians keep theirs secret? One answer is 
that the United States is unable to refrain from 
talking and can create an impression of mystery 
and mystification only by means of telling all, and 
then some. The second is that the party diplo- 
matically on the defensive increases the efficacy of 
its deterrent by stressing the multiplicity of poten- 
tial responses available. 

A third and perhaps most meaningful answer 
would be that each doctrine breeds its dialectical 
antithesis in the thinking of the opponent. The 
Russians, according to their public statements, will 
not take seriously the speculations of college pro- 
fessors and reject all intermediate stages between 
the initial explosion of tactical atomic weapons and 
the all-out use of every atomic and thermonuclear 
weapon available. In the abstract the Americans 
are obviously right; it is downright irrational to 
cling to the all-or-nothing alternative if the “all” 
involves the atomic death of millions of people. 
Nevertheless, if the Russians regard this alterna- 
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tive as a means of frightening U.S. leaders, they will 
not openly renounce it no matter what they may 
think of it in private. 

There remains the fact that the Russians’ geo- 
graphic situation, including the ability to maneuver 
along inner lines of communication and local su- 
periority at many points along the line of demar- 
cation, will tend to give the Soviet Union an advan- 
tage in the American game once its own deterrent 
becomes invulnerable. 

These exercises in dialectic illustrate the essential 
nature of the game, the double necessity for each to 
leave his rival in doubt about the way he is going to 
play the game and also to prepare in advance the 
lines of communication between them for use in the 
hour of truth. Soviet conversion to the doctrine of 
flexibility would add to the dangers, but given the 
enormity of the consequences, the players, regard- 
less of how improbable a stroke of really bad luck 
may be, will include in their calculations not only 
those decisions an ideal strategist would deem ra- 
tional, nor yet only those that would appear rational 
by the standards of the officially adopted doctrine, 
but also those that rashness, loss of nerve, or sheer 
insanity may inspire in men of flesh and blood. 
Barring technological breakthroughs in weapons 
systems, the relationship between the Big Two in 
the next ten to twenty years will evolve from a 
complex dialectic, with neither wholly able to pre- 
dict in advance the other’s conduct and with each 
reserving, right up to the very last moment, the 
chance to influence the other in order to avert the 
worst. 

This game now being played by Russia and the 
United States with growing confidence in their re- 
spective mastery of it may be spoiled by the arrival 
, on the scene of some new players. In ten or fifteen 
years China will in all probability have developed 
its atomic power enough to be capable of partly 
immobilizing the American deterrent by threats 
against Asian states linked to the West. Such a 
situation would make war between today’s Big Two 
even less likely than now, because the Soviet Union 
would separate itself from China as the latter ac- 
quired the means for an independent strategy. 

In the West, the French atomic program has a 
triple function, or at least it is being justified by 
three arguments: to prevent the two extra-Euro- 
pean states from having a monopoly of atomic tech- 
nology, to take out insurance against the unfore- 
seeable future and against the long-range trend in 
U.S. policy, and last, to acquire the prestige that 
attaches to membership in the atomic club along 
with the ability to influence American strategy. 
Cooperation along British lines, even at the price of 
integration, is in no way incompatible with any of 
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these functions. What it does preclude, however, 
is pretensions to a wholly independent diplomacy 
and strategy, which, I am aware, are General de 
Gaulle’s main concerns. But in this respect I am 
afraid that his philosophy derives merely from 
nostalgia for the kind of independence vanished 
with the good old days. 

In the next fifteen years no independent national 
deterrent will have a security value equal to the 
presence of American troops on European soil and 
to the strength of the American commitment that 
results from it. Those who would like to see the 
Atlantic alliance replaced by an alliance of the 
traditional type, with each member free to use 
atomic weapons as it sees fit and able to rely on 
automatic support from its allies, have simply failed 
to grasp the most elementary facts of the new di- 
plomacy shaped by nuclear explosives. What ther- 
monuclear weapons have rendered obsolete is not 
alliances as such but alliances of the traditional 
type. The big nations are still able to protect the 
small ones but will not consent to do so if the latter 
claim the prerogative of initiating thermonuclear 
disaster. Alliances will either evolve toward com- 
munities or else dissolve altogether; they will cer- 
tainly not revert to their pre-atomic prototypes. 

Fifteen years ago French and other European 
nationalists failed to understand that the Marshall 
Plan would eventually lead to the economic inde- 
pendence rather than the enslavement of France 
and Europe. Those nationalists today refuse to 
understand that the same holds true in the nuclear 
sphere. Military independence, assuming that it 
will remain a goal in the future, presupposes a 
phase of cooperation with the United States during 
which French leaders will have to learn the strange 
game of brandishing threats never to be carried 
out. They will discover the advantages of a unified 
strategy for as long a period as independent forces 
are both too weak and too vulnerable to permit any 
but the insane poker game of massive retaliation. 

The goal, of course, is a Europe fully restored 
and pacified at last by awareness of its common 
cultural heritage and by the end of ideological 
conflicts. But a Western Europe that is not suffi- 
ciently armed to offset Soviet power but too much 
so to retain full American protection would lead 
neither to peace through equilibrium nor to peace 
through reconciliation. The men of Moscow would 
be much less likely to reach agreement with a 
Europe in which the German Federal Republic is 
predominant than with the United States. The 
reunification of Eastern and Western Europe re- 
quires a détente between the two blocs rather than 
a loosening of the ties between the two segments of 
the Atlantic alliance. 
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(2. day in 1942 I was walking near the Brooklyn 
Borough Hall with a young writer just in from 
Chicago who was looking New York over with 
great detachment. In the course of some startlingly 
apt observations on the life in the local streets, the 
course of the war, the pain of Nazism, and the 
neurotic effects of apartment-house living on his 
friends in New York, observations punctuated by 
some very funny jokes and double entendres at 
which he was the first to laugh with hearty pleasure 
for things so well said, he talked about D. H. 
Lawrence and James Joyce, Theodore Dreiser and 
Ernest Hemingway and Scott Fitzgerald, not as 
great names but as fellow artists. He said, as 
casually as if he were in a ball park faulting a 
pitcher, that Fitzgerald was ‘“‘weak,” but Dreiser 
strong in the right places. He examined Heming- 
way’s style like a surgeon pondering another sur- 
geon’s stitches. And citing D. H. Lawrence with 
the intimacy of a brother-in-arms, he pointed to the 
bilious and smoke-dirty sky and said that like 
Lawrence he wanted no “umbrella”? between him 
and the essential mystery. 

The impression this conversation made on me 
was very curious. Bellow had not yet published 
a novel, and he was known for his stories and evi- 
dent brilliance only to a small intellectual group 
Photograph of Saul Bellow by Jeff Lowenthal. 
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drawn from the Partisan Review and the University 
of Chicago. Yet walking the unfamiliar Brooklyn 
streets, he seemed to be measuring the hidden 
strength of all things in the universe, from the grime 
of Brooklyn to the leading stars of the American 
novel, from the horror of Hitler to the mass tensions. 
of New York. He was measuring the world’s power 
of resistance, measuring himself as a contender. 
Although he was friendly, unpretentious, and 
funny, he was serious in a style that I had never 
before seen in an urban Jewish intellectual: he was 
going to succeed as an imaginative writer; he was 
pledged to grapple with unseen powers. He was 
going to take on more than the rest of us were. 

As Bellow talked, I had an image of him as a 
wrestler in the old Greek style, an agonist contend- 
ing in the games for the prize. Life was dramatically 
as well as emotionally a contest to him, and nothing 
of the agony or contest would be spared him. God 
would try him in his pride and trip him up, and he 
knew it; no one was spared; he had been brought 
up an orthodox Jew, and he had a proper respect 
for God as the ultimate power assumed by the 
creation. A poor immigrant’s gifted son, he had an 
instinct that an overwhelming number of chances 
would come his way, that the old poverty and 
cultural bareness would soon be exchanged for a 
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multitude of temptations. So he was wary — 
eager, sardonic, and wary; and unlike everybody 
else I knew, remarkably patient in expressing 
himself. 

For a man with such a range of interests, ca- 
pacities, and appetites, Bellow talked with great 
austerity. He addressed himself to the strength 
of life hidden in people, in political issues, in other 
writers, in mass behavior; an anthropologist by 
training, he liked to estimate other people’s 
physical capacity, the thickness of their skins, the 
strength in their hands, the force in their chests. 
Describing people, he talked like a Darwinian, 
calculating the power of survival hidden in the 
species. But there was nothing idle or showy about 
his observations, and he did not talk for effect. 
His conceptions, definitions, epigrams, aperçus were 
of a formal plainness that went right to the point 
and stopped. That was the victory he wanted. 
There was not the slightest verbal inflation in any- 
thing he said. Yet his observations were so direct 
and penetrating that they took on the elegance of 
achieved thought. When he considered something, 
his eyes slightly set as if studying its power to 
deceive him, one realized how formidable he was 
on topics generally exhausted by ideology or ne- 
glected by intellectuals too fine to consider them. 
Suddenly everything tiresomely grievous came alive 
in the focus of this man’s unfamiliar imagination. 

Listening to Bellow, I became intellectually 
happy — an effect he was soon to have on a great 
many other writers of our generation. We were 
coming through. He was holding out for the high- 
est place as a writer, and he would reach it. Even 
in 1942, two years before he published his first 
novel, Dangling Man, his sense of his destiny was 
dramatic because he was thinking in form, in the 
orbit of the natural storyteller, in the dimensions 
of natural existence. The exhilarating thing about 
him was that a man so penetrating and informed 
should be so sure of his talent for imaginative 
literature, for the novel, for the great modern form. 
We all knew brilliant intellectuals, academic con- 
quistadores, geniuses at ideology, who demanded 
one’s intellectual surrender. Every day I saw intel- 
lectuals clever enough to make the world over, who 
indeed had made the world over many times. Yet 
Bellow, who had been brought up in the same 
utopianism and was himself a scholar in the 
formidable University of Chicago style, full of the 
Great Books and jokes from the Greek plays, would 
obviously be first and last a novelist, a storyteller, 
creating new myths out of himself and everyone 
he had ever known, fought, loved, and hated. ‘This 
loosened the bonds of ideology for the rest of us. 
It was refreshing to be with a man who so clearly 
believed himself headed for power in the novel: it 
disposed of many pedantic distinctions. 
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Saul Bellow was born in Montreal in 1915, but 
grew up in Chicago. Chicago from the 1890s until 
well past the First World War was a good town 
for novelists to grow up in, for it was a powerhouse 
of American life, it could give a writer the whole 
surrounding Midwest, and it promoted a fierce 
sense of rivalry with the East that made writers 
ambitious and cocky. Chicago, said Henry Blake 
Fuller in the nineties, was a great city built for the 
express purpose of making money; it was hard but 
bracing, brutal yet assimilable. A writer could 
understand it and feel equal to it. In no other great 
Northern city, up to our day, have Negroes and 
whites been so conscious of each other; no other 
great American city has been given so much of its 
character by the immigrant groups. New York, by 
contrast, has for a century been so big, complicated, 
and important that no novelist can be equal to all of 
it, as Dreiser and Anderson, Herrick and Fuller, 
Farrell and Algren have been representative of Chi- 
cago. New York has for so long been a center of 
culture and the literary business that what makes 
it a perpetual feast for the dilettantes makes it 
unreal even to writers who live in it. Chicago, for 
as much as half a century after the World’s Fair 
of 1893, was a focus for all the rawness and power 
of American capitalism. Yet it was a human scene 
still open to a single novelist. 

Much of the vividness of Bellow’s novels, his 
powerful sense of place, comes out of Chicago. Two 
of his best books — The Victim (1947) and Seize 
the Day (1956) — are set in New York, and he 
manages to put into the city some quintessential 
urban quality which New York novelists them- 
selves, usually absorbed in unrepresentative worlds 
like Madison Avenue and the Bronx, do not often 
see. “On some nights,” The Victim opens, “New 
York is as hot at Bangkok. The whole continent 
seems to have moved from its place and slid nearer 
the equator, the bitter gray Atlantic to have become 
green and tropical, and the people, thronging the 
streets, barbaric fellahin among the stupendous 
monuments of their mystery. . . .”? Bellow’s senses 
have been tuned by the big city and the new situa- 
tions always confronted by its immigrant masses. 
As Augie March says in the opening sentence of the 
book that established Bellow’s reputation, “I am 
an American, Chicago-born — Chicago, that som- 
ber city — and go at things as I have taught myself, 
free-style, and will make the record in my own 
WAV i 

And without the intellectual pugnacity that some 
Chicago novelists pick up because of their contempt 
for the old genteel culture, Bellow has the quick- 
nesses that come from living on the firing line. 
He was brought up in a deeply Jewish spirit and 
with the Yiddish language, the life-thread of a 
cultural and religious tradition in Eastern Europe 


which the Nazis and Communists have destroyed 
along with three quarters of its speakers. To those 
who still possess this language, it is an incom- 
parable assurance of identity. It is said of a new 
arrival in Israel who was berated for teaching her 
son Yiddish rather than Hebrew that she answered, 
“I want my son to be a Jew.” This is Bellow’s tradi- 
tion, and of the many talented and interesting 
novelists of Jewish background in this country, 
there is probably no other who feels so lovingly con- 
nected with the religious and cultural tradition of 
his Eastern European grandfathers. And since 
he is at the same time the least ghettoized and least 
sentimental of ‘‘Jewish’’ novelists, one who makes 
the Jew a central figure because Bellow naturally 
thinks of the Jew as man at the end of his tether, 
which is where all dramas begin, his combination 
of many conflicting traditions and inclinations 
makes for remarkably vivid powers of mind, an 
unusual feeling for all the pressures and explosions 
inside the human community. 

Bellow’s most striking quality as a novelist is his 
ability to make the reader see dramatic new issues 
in situations that a great many people live with. 
The interest he arouses is very natural; he starts 
from the world we all know and share; many 
people recognize the stresses he writes about. 
Only one of his novels, Henderson the Rain King 
(1959), takes place in a wholly ‘‘arranged”’ setting, 
Africa, and is naturally preferred to his other books 
by those who like fiction allegorical and provoking 
to their subtlety. Yet even Henderson finds his 
marriages more real to him than he does Africa. 
Although Bellow’s six novels, from Dangling Man 
(1944) to Herzog (1964), are frankly novels of 
development, Bildungsromaner without the cultural 
piety that the Germans attach to this form, they 
appeal to a very wide audience because, even more, 
they are novels of personal struggle, of life difficul- 
ties, domestic difficulties, common penalties and 
pains. Everyone can recognize the battle that 
Bellow puts his heroes through: it is made up of 
love and sex and marriage, of common apprehen- 
sions and natural catastrophes, of the struggles 
between parents and children, between victims 
and persecutors, between love and hatred, between 
life and death. 


Mor: than twenty years have passed since my 
first meeting with Bellow, twenty years in which 
he has become one of the most celebrated and 
influential of living novelists. Yet never in his life 
or work has he lost his prime sense of existence as 
one man’s contest with terrible powers. As he 
nears fifty he looks considerably more benign than 
he used to. Yet the elegant aptness of his most 
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informal observations, though more brilliant than 
ever, still yields easily to that tragicomic sense of 
buffoonery that urged some Yiddish genius to 
write: “If God lived on earth, His windows would 
always be broken.” That wit is Bellow’s habitat, 
and the terms of the joke are natural to him. The 
proud, moody, and handsome young writer who, 
like Joseph in the Bible, airily confided his dreams 
of greatness to his brothers has always been a man 
who suffers, as he would say, “‘in style? — with an 
air. In Bellow, anguish and wit have always been 
natural companions. 

Characteristically, the hero of his new novel, 
Herzog, is a tortured scholar in his mid-forties, a 
specialist in intellectual history, author of Roman- 
ticism and Christianity, who has been abruptly turned 
out of his house and divorced by his formidable 
second wife, then discovers to his horror that he 
has been cuckolded all along by his best friend and 
former protégé. The nervous crisis into which this 
plunges him, one frantic midsummer in New York, 
compels a total exposure of his life and thinking 
to himself. 

Herzog’s fantastic mind is always the center of 
the book, so this is an operation on conscious flesh. 
Yet his thinking is wildly comic. At the mercy of the 
most primitive feelings, he writes letters that he will 
never mail, letters that he usually does not finish, 
burning scraps of thought addressed to Eisen- 
hower, to Hegel, to Nietzsche, to his dead mother, 
to old girl friends. Herzog’s suffering has become 
a lion in his path challenging him to overcome it. 
It is a sign from the unknown powers that surround 
us. Living entirely in his mind and on it, Herzog 
sends out his messages to the powerful and unseen, 
to the famous dead and to his own dead, in order 
to establish his suffering as a significant fact; he , 
wants its seriousness to be acknowledged, its dignity 
to be respected. Herzog’s pain is not something 
that other people have a right to pass over, to 
turn into another abstraction. Herzog is already 
suffering from too many abstractions. He is 
exasperated by “Show quickly the visions of genius 
become the canned goods of the intellectuals. The 
canned sauerkraut of Spengler’s ‘Prussian Social- 
ism,’ the commonplaces of the Wasteland outlook, 
the cheap mental stimulants of Alienation, the cant 
and rant of pipsqueaks about Inauthenticity and 
Forlornness. I can’t accept this foolish dreariness. 
We are talking about the whole life of mankind. 
The subject is too great, too deep for such weak- 
ness, cowardice — too deep, too great, Shapiro. 
It torments me to insanity that you should be so 
misled. A merely aesthetic critique of modern 
history! After the wars and mass killings! You are 
too intelligent for this. You inherited rich blood. 
Your father peddled apples.” 

When a brutal crippled lawyer tries to shout 
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Herzog into submitting to his wife, the exhausted 
and much-tried scholar nevertheless resists him as 
one of those “reality instructors’? who are always 
able to impose their coarse cynicism on sensitive 
minds. And when a delectable lady florist who 
has been consoling Herzog in his misery tries to 
persuade him that life can be perfect when sealed 
by her accomplished charms, Herzog remains 
obstinately convinced that his crisis is deeper, 
that it is attached to the age, and that by confront- 
ing it with all his intellectual and moral strength, 
he will attain some satisfying hold on the truth. 
Yet in the course of this struggle, Herzog naturally 
falls victim to people less perturbed than himself. 
Seeking some legal information, he spends a day 
in court, and there is so sickened by testimony on 
the murder of a child by its crippled mother and 
her lover that he runs off to Chicago, where his 
ex-wife and former friend are living. He digs up 
his father’s old pistol and stalks his wife’s house, 
but watching the lover bathe Herzog’s child, he 
decides not to kill anyone. A day later, while 
driving with his daughter, his car is hit by a truck 
and he passes out; the police discover the loaded 
gun on him, and he lands briefly in jail. Yet in 
jail and out of it, he looks for a truth equal to the 
absoluteness of his suffering. 

This search will never end; he is Herzog, a 
creature given to thought as a confrontation of the 
total human condition. Though he suffers to the 
root of his being every crisis in his affections, his 
intelligence is so powerful and obstinately inde- 
pendent that because of his intellectual adventure, 
Herzog becomes a vivifying experience. The reader 
finds himself drawn by Herzog’s pace, thinking 
with Herzog’s freedom, sending out manifestos 
. of his own to the powers of this world. The bracing 
quality of the book stems from Herzog’s mobility 
of spirit and the extremism of his emotions. As 
Blake said in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
“Excess of sorrow laughs. Excess of joy weeps.” 
Although Moses Elkanah Herzog is only a sometime 
professor having a nervous breakdown, his mind 
gives form to the novel and pace to its rhythms. 
Flashbacks, immediate experiences, and reflections 
move in and out of each other with ease; when 
Herzog is thinking, he can say “I” as easily as 
Bellow can say ‘“‘Herzog,” and the intricate 
sequences work because Bellow assumes they can. 

Philosophers are authentic when they think as 
though their lives depended on it. This is already 
a dramatic subject, as Nietzsche knew about himself. 
But philosophers are hard to realize in fiction; 
thought is secret. How do you show thought in the 
contemporary novel, the unbreaking soliloquy of an 
obsessed and powerful mind, without giving up the 
common world that has come back for novelists 
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despite the genius of James Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf? The interior world has grown stale, and 
the outer one is now actually more experimental. 
Herzog conveying the essence of Tolstoy and Hegel 
to Eisenhower in letters that the General will never 
see, mentally addressing a question to ‘‘Professor 
Nietzsche from the floor,’ or insisting on ‘‘moral 
realities? to another philosopher as he stands 
thinking in the subway expresses one way of moving 
between the private and public worlds. 

It works in Herzog because of its inherent ab- 
surdity. Bellow’s image of life is always a confronta- 
tion of opposites, a marriage of unlikely possibilities. 
A scholar betrayed and humiliated, so self-centered 
as to be unbearable to himself, finds life-enhancing 
powers of thought. Yet in the ‘‘post-quixotic, post- 
Copernican U.S.A., where a mind freely poised in 
space might discover relationships utterly unsus- 
pected by a seventeenth-century man sealed in his 
smaller universe . . . in nine-tenths of his existence 
he was exactly what others were before him.” 
Philosophers, even Nietzsche, once thought them- 
selves the voice of reason, but reason now has to 
prove that it will not kill. In the glut of sex and 
culture, food and limitless self-expression, all things 
assume each other’s identities. A couple lie naked 
in bed with heavy tomes of Russian spirituality all 
around them. Herzog’s beautiful young mistress, 
a convert to Roman Catholicism, makes herself 
up to look older and more proper than she is, 
puts on a long old-fashioned skirt, and then catches 
her heel in it and falls down the subway steps. 
Herzog listening to testimony on the murder of a 
child by her mother and the mother’s lover reflects 
that people get up to murder but down to make love. 
Herzog is cuckolded during the hours he is away 
getting psychoanalyzed. ‘These harsh turns of 
thought, these absurd and brutal contingencies of 
existence, are capped by the most unlikely hope 
for the world as a whole. In the midst of death we 
are in life. “To realize that you are a survivor is a 
shock. At the realization of such election, you feel 
like bursting into tears. As the dead go their way, 
you want to call to them, but they depart in a 
black cloud of faces, souls. They flow out in smoke 
from the extermination chimneys, and leave you 
in the clear light of historical success — the tech- 
nical success of the West. Then you know with a 
crash of the blood that mankind is making it — 
making it in glory though deafened by the explo- 
sions of blood. Unified by the horrible wars, 
instructed in our brutal stupidity by revolutions, 
by engineered famines directed by ‘ideologists’ 
(heirs of Marx and Hegel and trained in the cun- 
ning of reason), perhaps we, modern humankind 
(can it be!), have done the nearly impossible, 
namely, learned something.” 





L THIS not glorious!”? said Sonya, in her middle- 
aged baritone, sitting down by Frances so that the 
whole cog train seemed to flinch. “‘It is once the 
faculty of a university makes an outing which is not 
nuts. Only you don’t like to take such an experience 
beside James, your husband?” 

“No, no, sit here,’ said Frances, moving her 
trench coat. “Do.” 

“Ah!” said Sonya. ‘‘James I see with the men, 
my Jackie and Marvin Miller. He sits beside Helen, 
the creature of beauty. And you are not jealous? 
But what should you be jealous??? Sonya pried open 
a can decorated with a poinsettia and offered 
Frances some candied grapefruit. “‘No? I make it 
not too tart, not too cloying. You have got looks 
yourself of more nuance, translucency.” 

“Oh, Pm house-mouse brown,” said Frances. 

“You are not! Sonya’s blond face puffed into 
many small convexities like those in a complicated 
mold. ‘‘But Helen is what, copious, do you agree? I 
get from Helen an impression all of eyelids and 
lower lip, too rich for a diet of taking steadily, thick 
cream and honey. Oh, she is a gorgeous girl OK.” 

Giant firs with split limbs and rocks cleft like 
totem faces started to move past the windows of the 
cog train, all in heroic scale and shocking paint-box 
colors, lavender and velvet-green. Now it was too 
late for Frances to get off. At the back of the car, 
next to the heater, a trainman sat eating a dish of 
oatmeal, making little chopping taps in it with the 
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side of his spoon. He looked to Frances like one of 
those genre figures of doom. ‘‘Something will hap- 
pen,” James had said to her the night they talked 
all night. “I feel that something will happen.” It 
was this idea only that made his eyes light up and 
his thin fists clench. 

He hopes Pll die, Frances thought at once. She 
did have a rheumatic murmur, but it was nothing 
to die of, not at twenty-seven. Still, on top of the 
mountain she might get an attack, or one of them 
might have an accident, she or Helen. She imag- 
ined Helen falling, with her eyes green half-moons 
of terror and her black hair snaking in the air. She 
saw the oval face getting small in space and the 
pale-orange mouth open but with no sound coming 
out. She imagined herself saving Helen, and both 
of them averting their eyes. She kept saying 
the name Helen to herself; she wondered how 
Helen’s parents came to name her Helen — did 
they ever think of it classically, did they choose it be- 
cause they just liked it, or was it after somebody; she 
wondered if James ever thought of her as his Helen 
of ‘Troy. This business of Helen went in and out of 
everything for Frances, in colors like colors of pain 
that threw out the tonality of life itself, with the 
black hair and green eyes and orange mouth, dressed 
in dye colors, purple, cerise, and turquoise, which 
made everybody on campus say, “‘But she can get 
away with it.” 

“You have been married to your James how 
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long?”? asked Sonya, shooting her knitting needles 
in and out of red wool. ‘Look already how high 
we are. I am excited, or I think. Some days I don’t 
know one hundred percent. How long did you say?” 

“Weve been married eight years,” said Frances. 
“I was a sophomore.” The only thing that kept her 
voice inconsequential was the satisfaction at another 
woman’s gaucheness. She looked at the view and 
saw pale-green distance starting to flow out from 
below the mountain, like increasing leakage. 

“And you strove in trailer village while James 
makes all degrees, and now is all fulfilled and he is 
the celebrated physicist and you have the big house 
on Faculty Avenue, yet still you have the luster! 
Myself, I do not know. Jackie and I are close, and 
we are not so close. Some days I say to myself, 
Sonya, it is fallen, your luster. You do not feel, 
ever? But such nonsense, you are young — you are 
a honey, my Jackie calls you. You and Helen both 
are honeys.” 

Through his speaker the guide called their atten- 
tion to a rock formation called the Mad Elephants. 
The rocks had big flat ears and were charging the 
train. Then more rocks came that were camels and 
tortoises. The world behind them got bigger, flow- 
ing off in inlets and shores of plains and foothills. 


Wane Sonya went on talking to her about the 
scenery, the cable knit stitch, and about Helen, 
James, her own husband, Jack, and Marvin Miller, 
the physicist who did sleight-of-hand tricks, and 
while the trainman told them names of rock forma- 
tions, Frances tried to catch looks across the aisle 
at Helen, dressed in gold fur seamed with narrow 
black and silver bands of what looked like peasant 
embroidery. 

Three weeks before, Frances had accidentally 
found out, at a costume party given by the chairman 
of the astronomy department, that her husband was 
having an affair with Helen, who was a choral- 
ensemble instructor. At the party everyone was 
giving screams of admiration as people walked in 
with sheets and red tights and aluminum ware and 
mop-fillers on. Sonya was Briinnhilde. One 
woman, a Blake to Keats associate professor, had 
little signs pinned all over her. All through the 
party Frances was embarrassed for this woman who 
had gone to so much trouble, and felt she should 
make the effort to read all the little signs. 

The word “shattered”? now seemed precise to 
Frances, because the campus life of their whole 
marriage had been like a vacuum jug, sealed by the 
surrealistic Western scenery outside, empty even of 
time. One of the worst things to Frances was the 
embarrassment she felt at the things she used to do, 
as if there were no world and no time, as if the 
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physics department’s theoretical space-time-con- 
tinuum world were true. She had clipped recipes 
and made candlesticks out of empty garlic-salt 
shakers and Christmas presents out of old shirts and 
lipstick caps. Because they were so poor while 
James was still a student, and spent so much time 
sitting on desk chairs studying and typing, they 
made love a lot, often in the afternoon in the trailer 
bunk, with the Venetian stripes of shade making 
their bodies more naked. 

Three years, at this rate, was as long as they 
could go without an accident, and their daughters, 
Sydney and Regan, were now four and one. For 
outside recreation they did only very snob things, 
like going to old Marx Brothers movies at the one 
arty theater. The Marx Brothers seemed to make 
them sad. But occasionally, James had a conven- 
tional, sentimental seizure, like the Christmas Eve 
— when they had a thousand things to do — that 
he came in with rolls of foil and a quart of raw cran- 
berries and said they were going to make their own 
tree decorations. The thought of these little con- 
ventional outbursts made Frances’ eyes tear auto- 
matically, as an external irritant would. 

Now the vacuum jug was shattered, and the sharp 
air of time came in. Frances thought of a visiting 
lecturer who had come to speak on marriage and 
divorce. He drew something that looked like a 
family tree on his blackboard, but it was a diagram 
of how husbands outgrow their wives, and the 
branch that was the husband stretched out across 
the blackboard, and the lecturer made little chops 
with his chalk lopping off the wife, and Frances 
thought of James stretching out, lopping her off 
while she was making crazy things from grocery- 
store Magazines. 

But the night of the costume party, although he 
admitted the affair with Helen, James said it wasn’t 
serious. He said a lot of nasty things about Helen. 
Naturally, Frances tried to think of uncatty things. 
She couldn’t bring herself to mention Helen’s looks, 
but she spoke of her voice. But James said Helen 
was a poor man’s Margaret Truman. He said she 
was fit to tour West Virginia with the Paterson 
Symphony. 

He said the trouble with him wasn’t Helen; 
it was that he was trapped. He denounced every- 
thing good that had ever happened to him. He 
said he had been saddled with scholarships and fel- 
lowships and grants, accursed with approbation 
and encouragement. He said, “It was always my 
goddamned brains, my goddamned brains.” 

James had the boy-genius scarecrow build, all 
wrists and feet, and although his features actually 
were handsome, he would look like a boy-genius 
till he was an old man. This loosely hinged build 
made Frances feel whenever she looked at him that 
her look articulated his body, like the long-drawn- 


out touches in lovemaking, and she wondered if 
Helen ever felt this, too. He lunged around as he 
talked, and his verbal tic of repeating phrases came 
on strong, so that he sounded as if he were stuttering. 
When she said, ‘‘But you love the children, don’t 
you?” he said, “I do, I love them. But not with 
passion. Not with passion.” When she said, “‘Isn’t 
Helen at all concerned about the children?” he said, 
“She is, she worries. She worries.” She said, 
“What about Marvin Miller?” The thought of 
Marvin Miller, who seemed capable of elixirs, re- 
assured Frances for a moment. ‘“‘Isn’t Helen sup- 
posed to be in love with Marvin Miller?” But 
James said scathingly, “That was a fortuity, a 
fortuity!” as if people had affairs and dropped them 
every day of the week due to fortuity. 

Summoning up and putting together all the 
directives she had ever heard for the situation, 
Frances tried to regard it as a phase that they had 
to ride out, although the membrane sealing them in 
was ruptured and the air had come in and infected 
everything. But now that Frances knew about 
Helen, James seemed to feel that it was all right to 
be with Helen more, and soon he told Frances that 
it was Helen, he was in love with Helen. He kept 
using the phrase “in love” — “The reason I’m in 
love with her . . .” and “I first fell in love with 
her. . .? — as if he couldn’t hear himself say it 
enough, like some kind of status phrase-dropping 
such as “when I did the islands.” When Frances 
said, “What about the children?” his face seemed to 
light the way it did when somebody presented him 
with a problem in physics, and he agreed warmly, 
“Yes, what about the children?” But at the men- 
tion of a divorce so he could marry Helen, he seemed 
as mirthfully incredulous as if at a dirty story about 
the graduate dean and a professor emeritus. 

While his voidness about it embarrassed Frances 
for him, as if he were drunk or childish because of 
sickness, it made Helen seem Olympian, parting 
weather and memory with her breath, helpless in 
her own unaccountability. Then James said, “I 
feel that something will happen,” and his face fixed 
brightly with sinister faith. 


hes long-planned trip up the Peak had been 
Jack’s idea. Jack, Sonya’s husband, was in the 
sociology department. He was totally bald and 
hatchet-faced, with an unlit pipe always clenched 
between grinning teeth. ‘‘Broke the bank, broke 
the bank, but marvelous, marvelous,” he said of 
his and Sonya’s latest trip to Egypt or New Guinea. 
His congeniality with the faculty was a double mis- 
understanding. He was a John Bircher, and every- 
one assumed he was joking, while he assumed that 
this was a joke on their part. ““Do you know why 
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he is called Jack?” Sonya would ask, dotingly. “‘It 
is short for ass.”’ 

Jack had invited Frances and James, and Helen 
and her supposed flame, Marvin Miller, who, as a 
magician, would pull silks or eggs out of everything. 
Marvin Miller’s physicist genius seemed to have 
taken him a stage beyond James’s nervous talka- 
tiveness, to muteness. Usually he made only defer- 
ential ejaculations — ‘‘Ah/’? — or mimed with his 
silks and eggs and candles so that his tricks seemed 
a language; and his bearing made his silence an 
attainment rather than an incapacity. 

All this had been set up before the thing with 
James and Helen. Then Frances wasn’t going to go, 
but she changed her mind and decided that she 
would, and would dress brightly and act gay, and 
she got a freshman to stay with the children. 

Jack had been very excited about the project. 
“Because here is the Peak in our laps, and we’ve 
been to Egypt and New Guinea, broke the bank, 
broke the bank, and never been up the Peak, right 
in our laps. Crime. Sin.” “Jackie,” said Sonya, 
“you are the consummate ass, but a beautiful ass.” 

But now that they were all on their way up, with 
the idea of Helen grown so big in her mind that it 
seemed a mountain itself, and Sonya sitting next to 
her like a hearty Cassandra, Frances felt that her 
final decision to come had been one of those un- 
marked doors of which only the wrong one can be 
chosen, with invisible watchers perched above. 

At timberline, the cog train passengers got out 
for ten minutes. The rocks looked like a desecrated 
cemetery. Some scrub pines had hooked claws 
around the rocks. The men’s and women’s rooms 
were built like sentry boxes, approachable by cat- 
walks. The trainman who had been eating the oat- 
meal said grudgingly, “You can take a picture if 
you want.” Underneath them, four states flowed 
in seas, billows and peninsulas of pale green, with 
three vast buffalo, which were the shadows of 
clouds, coursing over the expanse. Marvin Miller 
stopped doing tricks with his silks and eggs as if out 
of respect, but without them he seemed to feel 
feckless, and looking at the view, he remarked 
politely, “AÑ.” 

They piled back into the cog train. Above tim- 
berline, strange wildlife started to appear. The 
guide said, “To the left you will see a mountain 
goat,’ and Frances thought, How did he get there? 
when she saw the white goat standing on an abso- 
lutely unapproachable pinnacle. ‘‘Also to the left 
there are two falcons,” said the guide, but Frances 
didn’t see the falcons before they flew away. Then 
the guide announced whistling marmots, and sud- 
denly there were whistling marmots all around the 
train, standing up with their paws pressed to their 
chests. “I am in love!’ cried Sonya. ‘“‘Jackie! 
Jack! I will have one. But they are precious, with 
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their suede chests and their little triangular noses of 
black felt.” The guide said, “This prairie-dog-like 
rodent feeds upon dried moss which he stores in 
rocky crevices.” Then there was the Continental 
Divide, and everybody piled to one side of the 
train, which seemed to tip as if to roll down the 
mountain. The guide said that those on the right 
side of the train going up would be on the left side 
going down. He also announced the sequence of 
train departures. He said they were in train number 
three, which was preceded by train number two 
and followed by train number four. 

Then he told them to be careful on the Peak. He 
said not to exert. He said, “Restrain children from 
running about and exhausting themselves.” Then 
they were there. Through the curved observation 
glass in front of them was bright space. 


pie formed into pairs as they got off the train. 
James took hold of Frances formally as if for some 
legality and remarked, “We made it.” Sonya and 
Jack were making too much noise with their ex- 
citement to be understandable, and Helen said to 
Marvin Miller in a singer’s carrying whisper, ‘I’m 
wondering whether I’ve ever been moved before.” 
James said in a bitter murmur, “God,” and Frances 
guessed that they had quarreled on the train, which 
first seemed a good sign but then a bad one. Sonya 
cried, “Is not this air prophylactic?” and Jack said, 
“Watch your language, darling.” The use Helen 
made of Marvin Miller when she got angry with 
James made Frances dislike Marvin because he 
reminded her of herself. And since any sympathy 
between her and Marvin would corroborate the 
situation, she resolved to ignore him. 

They walked to the end of the tracks and looked at 
the world far beneath them, with its railroad-model- 
sized mountains and hand mirrors of green lakes. 
The view unrolled on into nothing. They were 
above the horizon. Four white falcons with angel 
wings flapped in the air below them, and there was 
a pharmaceutical smell of snow. 

Jack took movies, and then they made for the 
little cinder-block shelter as if the souvenir and 
refreshment shop were the goal of their pilgrimage. 
They had hot chocolate and fresh doughnuts and 
tried the oxygen machines and looked at the 
Apache dolls and horses, the ashtrays and muddlers 
and wallets, the cuff links, studs, and pendants 
made of spurious jewels: marbelite, spectrite, gold- 
stone, and ebonite; and at little shrines made of a 
plastic model of the mountain, a looking glass, a 
perpetual calendar, and a birthday candle with a 
one-watt bulb. They all remarked, “Made by the 
Apaches in Japan,” and Jack bought a Navaho 
warbonnet and started to dance. 
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They went out again. Frances was by herself 
now. She wondered whether, if she ran, the high 
air would do something to her heart the way the 
guide said, but she did not suppose that this would 
make James feel anything except relief, and she 
didn’t think this air could really do anything to her 
anyway. But she walked fast toward the lookout 
tower, which everybody went up onto, as if the 
added twenty feet confirmed the elevation. 

She started up the steps without stopping to 
catch her breath. The cold had gotten through to 
her, and her heart seemed solidified. The steel gave 
a little under her loafers. The world seemed to 
sink farther beneath her with every twelve-inch step 
she climbed. Not until she reached the observation 
platform did she see that someone else was there. 

Helen turned around. The tower itself gave a 
lurch in space, and for an instant Frances was not 
sure whether the steel rail she was gripping scorched 
or froze her hand. It was too late to go back, there 
was no place to go to. Helen’s gold-fur thing had 
the hood up, and her face gleamed oval in an 
outline of black hair, with the spikily eye-lashed 
green eyes and lips cut clear with the light orange. 
For the moment that she couldn’t look away, 
Frances thought, so powerfully that she felt her 
jaw tremble, Slip, fall. Who knows, I may save you, 
but let there be something. 

Helen didn’t pretend by trying to speak. Frances 
admired this while she herself had to murmur some- 
thing about the mountain as she went over to the 
viewer for something to do. She looked through the 
lens and saw not the view but her husband. James 
was walking back and forth as if waiting for a late 
bus, huddled, and his face was set with suffering. 
Frances couldn’t keep looking at him, and couldn’t 
look around at Helen, who had set the focus. She 
shut her eyes, but shutting her eyes at this height 
made her dizzy. 

The tower started to shake violently under her. 
She grabbed the viewer. Sonya’s voice bellowed, 
“What ho, girls, so have you conquered the 
summit!’ 

Like a grizzly with a pink plastic face, in her 
fur coat, Sonya came panting up the last step. 
“Ah,” she exclaimed. She looked around. “You 
may well be speechless. It is too —’? She looked 
through the viewer. “But what is this! You are 
taking aim at James. Poor James. You do not plot 
to kill James by shooting?” She turned back around 
on them. First her pleasant grin blanked out when 
she saw their faces, and then a second change 
Frances couldn’t define occurred, but she got the 
impression that Sonya’s puffed face became oddly 
dignified and composed. Then Sonya fell. It 
happened so suddenly that her weight seemed 
resilient. She lay on her face. 

Frances and Helen dropped down next to her. 


Across her, their eyes met. They spoke in cour- 
teous, efficient whispers. ‘‘Don’t move her, no. 
But turn her over? Call Jack! Oxygen. Heart? 
She’s fainted.” 

Together they tried to fix Sonya so that she 
wasn’t on her face. Her weight seemed bolted to 
the platform, but through it Frances felt the elas- 
ticity of Helen’s strength. They both called “‘Jack! 
Jack!” Frances’ voice evaporated in the air, but 
Helen’s singer’s voice, harsh in a speaking tone, 
carried. The little crowd of people started to come, 
jumping the broken rocks. Jack ran toward the 
tower with his warbonnet blowing wildly. 

The tower shook as everybody climbed it at 
once. “Darling,” Jack said. ‘‘Darling.”’ He said 
it over and over, as if trying to get through on a 
bad telephone connection. An officer in motor- 
cycle boots kept the people back. Soon other 
officers and park rangers were carrying a collapsible 
stretcher across the small, broken white rocks of the 
mountaintop. 

They got Sonya down and carried her into a 
cinder-block emergency room which looked like 
a garage. The officer talked to Jack, writing in a 
notebook. It seemed to Frances that there were 
many fatal delays while everyone waited for some- 
one else. A man with a red-plaid lumber jacket 
and waders held a stethoscope. Frances felt that 
he couldn’t be a doctor, dressed like that. She 
noticed that the cinder-block wall was hung with 
murderous-looking tools and a big coil of new rope 
with a hardware-store smell. When she heard the 
departure of train number three being called out- 
side, she realized fully that all this had happened. 

But Sonya responded to the oxygen and regained 
consciousness. She said, ‘“‘Jackie, please do not 
blubber.” They carried her to a park patrol 
station wagon and slid the stretcher in the back. 
“These girls go with me!’? announced Sonya. 
“I wish them only. Only these two who have saved 
me. Good-bye Jackie, I see you at the bottom.” 

Frances and Helen glanced at each other and 
then at the three men. James was holding up Jack, 
who still had his warbonnet on, and in a solemn 
stance like a priest with the Host, Marvin Miller 
had Sonya’s can of candied grapefruit. Frances 
and Helen each drew back slightly to let the other 
get in first, and then Helen climbed in ahead. She 
sat on one side of the stretcher, and Frances took the 
other. 


Tia patrol wagon swung down the serpentine 
road. An empty Teem bottle rolled off a folded 
poncho, and rolled on the floor mat each time they 
turned. Out the back window, Frances caught a 
glimpse of James and Marvin Miller trying to haul 
Jack between them. His warbonnet blew off, and 
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Marvin Miller and James both stopped short and 
looked back at it as if unable to assess whether to 
retrieve it. That was Frances’ last view of them. 

The speed of the winding car made Frances feel 
sick. The consciousness of the painted-mask sym- 
metry of Helen’s face, even without looking at it, 
helped her focus. Sonya took both their hands. 
This brought their hands only an inch apart. 
Frances noticed that for such a beautiful woman 
Helen had rather stumpy fingers, with strongly 
spatulate thumbs. ‘“‘I will tell you why I wished for 
only you. I don’t let Jackie come. Jackie is an ass. 
Don’t misunderstand. A dear ass.” 

They told her not to try to talk. ‘‘Ma’am, I 
wouldn’t try to talk,’ said the park man who was 
at the wheel. 

“You may go to hell,” said Sonya, in her boom- 
ing, facetious voice. ‘“‘You are a man.” 

The park man was hurt, and he said, “I was 
considering your own good, ma’am.”’ 

A chain of mountains rolled around them in a 
spiral. Frances felt as if only the grasp of Sonya’s 
hand anchored her. ‘‘Frances,” said Sonya. 
“Helen. I ask you to forgive that coming up I 
don’t like you both. I hate you very much.” 

In the quick look that flashed between them, 
Frances saw Helen’s face personally for the first 
time, with eyes that showed thoughts through 
flecks in their green. Then they both deprecatingly 
fussed with her stretcher blanket. 

“Please!” said Sonya. ‘‘No, I hate you because 
you do not care. You are within yourselves with 
many things of men, love, God knows what, and I 
talk, I talk, but I am nothing, for I have lose 
the luster, only not really, inwardly in the heart.” 
Her voice became respiratory, as if she thumped her 
chest with her fist, and Frances suddenly saw slaty. 
mottles on her face. She mouthed across at Helen, 
“Is she bruised from her fall??? Helen frowned in 
attention but couldn’t catch it, but this try at 
communication seemed to Frances a benefice. 

The park man switched his reproofs to Frances 
and Helen and told them to comfort her. 

Sonya pulled their hands together so that they 
touched. Both their hands were, of course, smooth, 
so that the slick touch felt somewhat obscene, but 
they stayed motionless. “Then, together, you give 
me all, con-cern, life, love.” 

They smiled at her, and then smiled promptingly 
at each other as if to sustain the other’s smile. 

“You save me, both,” said Sonya. Her voice 
became hollow and random. 

“The ambulance is meeting us at the inn,” said 
the park man. 

Sonya shut her eyes and sighed. Frances noticed 
the smallness of her mouth for the first time, because 
usually when she had looked at her, Sonya had 
been talking. She dropped the girls’ hands and 
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raised one hand in a slight signal. The car lurched, 
and her forearm dropped from the stretcher. On 
the corrugated floor mat, the empty Teem bottle 
rolled to the door and rolled back. Frances quickly 
looked at Helen, who also looked at her, and then 
she realized that she was seeing the final expression 
of Sonya’s face. The car seemed to run around or go 
back. The mountainside bore down on them, and 
Frances thought they were crashing, and then they 
stopped. They were parked on the shoulder of the 
road on a lookout point marked by whitewashed 
stones. 

The peak man came into the back. Frances and 
Helen both looked away, out at the massed firs 
of the mountain. Frances recalled bas-relief letter- 
ing on a plaque on the peak, ending ‘‘in their eternal 
silence.” The park man asked them if they wished 
to get in front with him. He was only slightly more 
solicitous to Helen, whose beauty always com- 
mandeered this. They told him no. He got back 
in at the wheel, and they drove down, slowly now. 
Helen started to try to do something with Sonya’s 
white chiffon scarf. Frances tried to help her, and 
refrained from gasping when at one point an 
accidental pull on the scarf caused Sonya’s head to 
jerk. 

The park man said, “I could tell your friend was 
bad. That was why I didn’t want for her to talk.” 

They had covered Sonya’s face. They spoke 
soothingly to the park man. Helen said to Frances, 
“It’s raining.” The mountain weather had come 
down suddenly now that it was past noon. The 
station came into view. The people for the one 
o’clock trains were standing with their faces 
anonymous under the pall of disappointment. A 
voice said, “But we can’t see the visibility.” Only 
. the ones in the back saw the waiting ambulance 
and looked around as the station wagon pulled up. 

Frances said to Helen, “I can’t believe it.” 
Helen replied, “I know.” 

Jack had broken down, and while they all had 
to wait for the jam of tourists’ cars and buses to 
clear from the one o’clock cog train run, they took 
him into the inn to try to get him a drink. The 
proprietress let them into the bar, although that 
didn’t open until evening and was dark. Then 
she sat figuring her accounts with her bosom erect 
over a checked tablecloth, looking French, therefore 
timeless. In the adjoining café, a Kansas family 
was trying to get hamburgers, and a curious prob- 
lem was going on because there were no buns or 
even white bread, only pumpernickel bread. The 
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children couldn’t remember whether they liked 
pumpernickel bread, and in a stance of ironic 
patience the waitress was holding a slice for them 
to smell in turn. All this business seemed to Frances 
to make irrefutable the facts that she would be by 
herself now with her two daughters too young to 
talk, and that Sonya had already been dead for 
forty minutes. 

“She adored life,” said Jack. He sobbed. 
Sonya’s can of candied grapefruit was on the table 
by the catsup bottle. “Crazy about parties. Crazy 
about kids. Went wild about kids.” 

James had taken Helen in his arms in front of 
everyone. She burst into tears and said, ‘‘Horrible, 
horrible,” and he said, “My poor darling, my poor 
darling.” As they went into the rhapsody of “but 
you can’t imagine what I went through” and “my 
poor darling, how ghastly for you,” as if nobody 
existed and nobody were dead, Frances allowed 
her eye to be caught for the first time by Marvin 
Miller’s, and they refrained together from smiling. 

The souvenir stand was heaped with pieces of 
ebonite and balsam and spectrite and marbelite, 
and as it occurred to Frances that Helen was 
merely a decent woman made stolidly practical by 
the chore of living up to her beauty, everything 
looked exactly what it was, and she thought how 
unbearable it would be if everything permanently 
looked like nothing more than what it was made of. 
She noticed pinecone notepaper, and it reminded 
her that she should write her family and say that 
after careful consideration of the best interests of 
the children, she and James were sorry to have to 
tell them that they had very amicably . . . She 
had an impulse to buy a toy for her children, but 
felt she shouldn’t, then. 

“Everything to the fullest!” Jack wept. ‘‘Mar- 
velous cook. Incredible things out of nothing. 
Fantastically creative. Loved people. Loved people!” 

The police had cleared a lane for the ambulance 
and came in to get them. The can of grapefruit 
was left on the table, and Marvin Miller picked it 
up. As they went slowly out of the inn, he turned 
to Frances and gently touched her hair. She heard 
a rustle in her ear. His mouth made its silent 
magician’s Ah of rueful wonder, and he held his 
finger out before her eyes. She exclaimed, and 
added ‘‘thank you,” although she hadn’t even time 
to realize that his little trick seemed a marvel, 
restoring everything to more than what it con- 
sisted of. He had taken out of her hair a small, live 
dove. 


THE UNCERTAIN CRIMINAL LAW 





DV the wide growth of the mass media and 
the increasing tendency of the courts to concern 
themselves with questions touching at the very 
essence of our life as a free people, what once 
seemed the secret workings of the law have lost 
much of their aura of mystery for even the most 
casual reader of the daily newspaper. Whether 
dealing with racial segregation, legislative appor- 
tionment, prayers in the public schools, or the 
right of a defendant to counsel in a criminal prose- 
cution, headlines informing the public of new, 
“landmark” decisions have become almost com- 
monplace in recent years. 

What is less generally known, however, is that 
these well-publicized landmark decisions are in 
a real sense merely guideposts pointing toward 
a virtually endless series of vexing legal questions. 
And while we like to think that the major cases 
settle matters once and for all, subsequent and less- 
noted decisions can be far more troublesome. It 
is often more difficult to determine how far the 
Court should travel along a road than to decide 
what road should be taken. 

Illustrations of this difficulty exist in all areas 
of the law, and especially in those most familiar 
to the lay public. Many found it a relatively 
simple matter, for example, to agree that state- 
compelled racial segregation in the public schools 
was a denial of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. A 
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nation founded on the proposition that all men 
are created equal could hardly have decided that 
a man’s skin should be the sole determinant of his 
educational or economic potential. But even after 
this principle was established, it was far more 
difficult to determine how desegregation should 
be accomplished, or the validity of de facto school 
segregation, perpetuated not by state governments 
more color-bound than color-blind, but by the, 
practical if unfortunate realities of residential 
patterns. 

Similarly, there was substantial editorial ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court’s initial decision that 
grossly inequitable legislative apportionment was 
a proper matter for judicial scrutiny. The tradi- 
tional democratic ideal of majority rule, it was 
argued, could not be subverted by apportionment 
schemes which at times appeared to give the rural 
voter twice the electoral strength of his urban 
counterpart. But when this principle was extended 
to render unlawful the composition of virtually 
every state legislature in the nation, the reaction 
to such an extension received as much attention 
as the original apportionment decision. 

Through a long series of landmark decisions, we 
have recently witnessed an almost revolutionary 
development in the area of criminal law. The 
institutional imperatives of federalism, which had 
traditionally dictated deference to the states in 
our system of dual sovereignty, have become sub- 
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ordinated to the moral imperatives of the Con- 
stitution. Within the last several years, to select 
but a few examples, the states have been required 
to provide counsel to an accused financially unable 
to retain his own attorney; to exclude evidence 
seized in a manner violative of responsible police 
conduct; and to keep from the jury confessions 
obtained under circumstances which might cast 
doubt upon their voluntary character. 

As in so many other areas, however, these land- 
mark decisions resolved only comparatively clear- 
cut questions; far from concluding matters, they 
were merely the beginning and left much more 
difficult problems unsettled. And in this gray area 
of unresolved, less publicized issues, many new and 
competing considerations arise to assure the con- 
tinued uncertainty and complexity that have long 
been occupational hazards of the art of judging. 
A few representative examples are in order. 


THE RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


The Supreme Court’s declaration that counsel 
must be provided for indigent defendants in state 
criminal prosecutions came in the case of Clarence 
Earl Gideon, a semiliterate, fifty-one-year-old elec- 
trician convicted of robbing a poolroom in a small 
Florida town. At first blush, Gideon’s seemed the 
simplest and most mundane of prosecutions; he 
had been identified at trial as having been alone 
in the poolroom, without apparent explanation, 
at five thirty on the morning of the robbery. No 
stranger to the world of criminal law — he had been 
convicted of four prior felonies — Gideon was 
compelled to conduct his own defense and was able 
to make scarcely a dent in what had seemed the 
' ironclad case against him. But Gideon’s case itself, 
as often happens in a judicial system dealing with 
flesh-and-blood personalities rather than abstract 
principles, strikingly illustrated the necessity for 
expert counsel in even the “simplest”? criminal case. 

When the Supreme Court reversed his conviction 
for lack of counsel, Gideon was retried for the same 
offense, but this time with the help of a trained 
attorney. On his second trial, Gideon’s counsel was 
able not only to present an explanation for Gideon’s 
conduct —he had occasionally been authorized 
to operate the poolroom — but also to point the 
finger of suspicion at the prosecution’s star witness. 
The second time that Gideon’s case went to the 
jury, accordingly, he was promptly acquitted. 
Gideon’s guilt, which the first jury was able to find 
beyond a reasonable doubt when his case was 
presented without the aid of counsel, was, in the 
opinion of the second jury, to whom the defenses 
were developed by an experienced lawyer, not 
established. 

The Gideon decision has been widely acclaimed 
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and almost universally applauded. So urgently 
was reform needed that the attorneys general of 
no fewer than twenty-two states urged the Supreme 
Court to uphold Gideon’s insistence that an at- 
torney’s aid at trial is a constitutional requisite. 
Many states had in fact tendered that aid by legis- 
lative enactment. But Gideon was merely the begin- 
ning. If I may borrow the title of Anthony Lewis’ 
superb book, the precise dimensions of the area in 
which the blast of ‘‘Gideon’s Trumpet” will be 
heard are yet to be determined and far more difh- 
cult to ascertain. ‘There has been considerable 
speculation on three principal questions: what con- 
stitutes indigency? in what kinds of cases must 
counsel be appointed? and, certainly the most per- 
plexing, how soon must the appointment be made? 

As the devotees of detective fiction well know, 
a trial is merely the final act of the law enforcement 
drama. Before it may take place, the investigative 
process must be employed; leads must be followed, 
clues pursued, suspects interrogated. Ultimately, 
an arrest must be made, and the accused formally 
charged or indicted. At which stage in these long 
and complex proceedings is the attorney’s entrance 
required? Would the logic of Gideon enable the 
suspect, as well as the defendant, to claim a right to 
counsel? Will an attorney’s guidance be required 
in the police station as well as in the courtroom? 

These questions are not as hypothetical as might 
be imagined. Recently, the Supreme Court indi- 
cated that Gideon’s call will carry far indeed. In a 
case, Escobedo v. Illinois, which received little of the 
popular attention devoted to Gideon, the Court 
declared that where the criminal 


investigation is no longer a general inquiry into an un- 
solved crime but has begun to focus on a particular 
suspect, the suspect has been taken into police cus- 
tody, the police carry out a process of interrogations 
that lends itself to eliciting incriminating statements, 
the suspect has requested and been denied an oppor- 
tunity to consult with his lawyer, and the police have 
not effectively warned him of his absolute consti- 
tutional right to remain silent, the accused has been 
denied “‘the Assistance of Counsel” in violation of the 
Sixth Amendment to the Constitution ... and no 
statement elicited by the police during the interrogation 
may be used against him at a criminal trial. 


In short, the Court seems to be telling us that the 
right to counsel might attach the moment the open- 
ended “investigatory process” narrows to the “‘ac- 
cusatory process”; after this point, statements of the 
defendant, even though voluntary, might not be 
admissible against him at trial if they were obtained 
after a request for counsel had been denied. ‘This 
pronouncement, if we are construing it properly, 
may require substantial changes in law enforce- 
ment procedures, for our police place great impor- 
tance on the answers elicited from the accused’s 


lips; early access to a lawyer would send confessions 
to their demise, a matter of grave concern to our 
law enforcement agencies. 

But Escobedo does not end matters, and will be 
the progenitor of more litigation. Some will un- 
doubtedly argue that the decision should be strictly 
limited to the facts of the particular case — the 
accused’s counsel was in the police station trying to 
talk to his client. Professor James Vorenberg of 
the Harvard Law School, in pointing out that 
“when we ask about [a] man’s right to counsel we 
are not asking one question but a whole range of 
questions,” suggested a series of categories: the 
suspect may have a lawyer and want to call him; he 
may not have a lawyer but may have funds to retain 
one if given the opportunity; or he may be indigent 
but would want legal advice if it were made avail- 
able or he were told he was entitled to it. Professor 
Vorenberg suggests that the Supreme Court's 
reliance on Gideon in deciding Escobedo ‘‘almost 
seems to be designed to serve as a warning that the 
limitations on interrogation before consulting coun- 
sel may apply also to the indigent defendant with 
no lawyer.” Moreover, no bright line separates the 
“investigatory” from the ‘‘accusatory”’ process; this 
is a gray area in which much is yet to be determined. 


Ac we moving in the direction of establishing a 
rule of law which requires that all police investi- 
gation and interrogation must always be conducted 
in the presence of the attorneys for the individual 
questioned? If so, this would be a radical departure 
from law enforcement procedures followed through- 
out the country. Law enforcement officials have 
told us that with criminal behavior on the increase 
and more difficult to control, any restraint on 
their right to interrogate would make crime detec- 
tion and prevention virtually impossible. Is an 
adversary system, created for the formalistic world 
of the courtroom, suited or practicable in the far 
less formal arena of criminal investigation? 

Recent statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reveal that in the first six months of 
1964 the number of serious offenses known to the 
police in the United States increased by some 15 
percent over a similar period in 1963. While the 
violence haunting the streets of our larger cities 
has often been reported, the wealthier, presumably 
safer suburban areas have shown even more dis- 
turbing figures. There crime has increased at a 
rate of 23 percent, with an 18 percent rise in the 
number of murders and a 34 percent increase in 
forcible rape cases. Against this alarming back- 
ground, my brother on the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, Chief Judge J. Ed- 
ward Lumbard, warned that before we impose 
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additional restrictions upon the police we should 
display great caution, “‘lest in the desire to protect 
individual rights, the larger and greater right of 
all the people to be secure in their persons and in 
their homes become secondary.” 

It has also been emphasized that the interests pro- 
tected by a requirement of counsel before trial 
may be quite different from those safeguarded by 
the Gideon decision itself. One of the oldest of Anglo- 
Saxon beliefs is that the truth, in a controverted 
situation, will emerge when champions for each 
side bring to light those facts most helpful to their 
particular cause. This is the rock upon which our 
form of criminal trial rests. 

If a defendant such as Gideon is denied counsel 
at trial, the main prop for this form of adversary 
litigation is immediately removed. Forced to shift 
for himself, deprived of the legal, forensic, and 
investigatory skills of his lawyer, the defendant will 
generally be no match for the prosecuting attorney; 
he will be unable adequately to present his version 
of the story to the forum in which he stands. As a 
result, the jury will receive not a well-rounded 
presentation of both sides, but merely half a picture 
of the vital events in question. The truth-finding 
purpose of the trial, its raison d’être, will have been 
intolerably impaired. 

When it is urged that the right to counsel be 
extended to the suspect in the police station, 
however, quite different interests are involved. 
Here it is not primarily the truth-finding nature 
of the law enforcement process that is at stake. 
Since any confessions obtained as a result of the 
crowbar or subtler coercive devices will be un- 
available to the prosecution at trial, the police 
will not wish to invite the spotlight of judicial 
scrutiny into methods which would establish that 
the suspect was browbeaten into making a false 
admission. The voluntary nature of a confession 
is always a matter for court inquiry at trial, and 
this fact, known to all police officers, serves as 
a deterrent to most law enforcement lawbreakers. 

Of course, the interests of the suspect under- 
going questioning are not of any lesser significance 
than those of a defendant at trial. Nor would I 
suggest that the right to legal assistance before 
the trial commences is not of the utmost importance. 
Central to our Bill of Rights is the privilege of 
one accused of crime to remiain silent in the face 
of police interrogation. If an attorney is not 
present, the danger that even the innocent suspect 
will provide the police with incriminating informa- 
tion is undoubtedly increased. So long as we pride 
ourselves on protecting the innocent, these con- 
siderations cannot be ignored. 

But it does seem significant that just as the 
interests of society differ, the interests of the 
suspect in the police station are not precisely 
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those of the defendant at trial. While we may 
speak of both cases as involving the right to counsel, 
the problem of accommodating the rights of the 
individual to those of society may well be different. 
In the Gideon case, the issue pitted the defendant’s 
interest in full disclosure and fair defense against 
no real corresponding value on the part of society. 
Certainly an ordered society would not wish to 
convict a defendant solely because he forfeited his 
case. When we move outside and beyond the court- 
room, however, we must balance the individual’s 
right to legal guidance at the only stage when it 
may be crucial to him against the public interest 
in efficient and effective crime-detecting and law- 
enforcement machinery. The Gideon case, in short, 
was but the first, and the easiest, step in the right- 
to-counsel area. What was once a one-sided ques- 
tion has become a difficult problem of balancing. 
The landmark decision was simply the prelude. 


UNLAWFUL SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


The Fourth Amendment to our Constitution, 
protecting the right of all Americans to be secure 
in their homes from unreasonable searches and 
seizures, was patterned upon the Englishman’s 
right to absolute protection from official harass- 
ment. As William Pitt eloquently wrote, 

the poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all 
the forces of the crown. It may be frail; its roof may 
shake; the wind may blow through it; the storm may 
enter; the rain may enter; but the King of England 
cannot enter — all his force dares not cross the threshold 
of the ruined tenement. 


In the United States, the Fourth Amendment 
had for several years been construed as preventing 
state as well as federal officials from arbitrarily 
entering American homes, but it was not until the 
spring of 1961 that the Supreme Court decided, in 
Mapp v. Ohio, that evidence unlawfully seized by 
state officers would be inadmissible in state criminal 
prosecutions. As in Gideon’s case, the abstract 
question decided by the Court in Mapp was placed 
in sharp focus by the factual context in which it 
arose. From its examination of the trial record, the 
Court learned that seven Cleveland police officers, 
denied entrance to a private home when they 
failed to produce a search warrant, forcibly entered 
by prying a screen door off its hinges and by break- 
ing the glass in the door. Once inside, they hand- 
cuffed Miss Mapp, and over her vigorous protests, 
proceeded to ransack her entire home, from a 
child’s bedroom on the second floor to a trunk 
stored in the basement. In the course of this indis- 
criminate and wholly unauthorized search, the 
police discovered several allegedly obscene books 
and pictures, for the possession of which Miss Mapp 
was arrested, indicted, and convicted. 
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Obviously shocked and repelled by the brutal and 
oppressive tactics of the police, the Supreme Court 
promptly reversed her state court conviction. 
Evidence obtained in this arbitrary and oppressive 
manner, the Court declared, could not be admitted 
even in a state court. Rather than condone or 
encourage this sort of police conduct, the Court 
found it preferable to allow one defendant to escape 
punishment, even though it appeared she had in 
fact possessed the obscene literature. 

Mapp v. Ohio unquestionably was a landmark 
decision. Not only was it widely publicized and 
discussed, but it climaxed one of the bitterest legal 
battles of recent years. Lawyers, judges, and 
scholars have long wrestled with the problem of 
whether state courts should be required to exclude 
evidence at trial because of the repugnant manner 
in which it was obtained. The debate has hardly 
been one-sided; no less eminent a scholar than 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo persuasively argued that 
it made little sense to let a criminal go free simply 
because “the constable had blundered,” and the 
Supreme Court itself, in an earlier decision involv- 
ing state prosecutions, had seemed to agree. Indeed, 
counsel in the Supreme Court failed to raise the issue 
in Mapp that there had been an unconstitutional 
search and seizure, and that therefore the evidence 
seized should have been excluded at the trial. 
Instead, he confined himself merely to arguing that 
the literature was not obscene. By the time Mapp v. 
Ohio was decided, however, most observers had 
concluded that the ‘exclusionary rule” was a 
constitutional necessity. It was generally agreed 
that the Fourth Amendment’s prohibition of un- 
reasonable searches and seizures would offer scant 
protection of individual liberty until state law 
enforcement officials were told that the fruits of an 
unlawful search would be inadmissible at trial, 
and that any violation of this provision of the Con- 
stitution would be self-defeating. 

But as we have seen in the right-to-counsel cases, 
this landmark decision, in which the Supreme 
Court reversed its own prior decision, was merely 
the beginning. Not all Fourth Amendment cases 
are characterized by the patently oppressive police 
conduct involved in Mapp. In many instances, the 
question whether given conduct actually constitutes 
a “search and seizure” will be far more subtle 
and perplexing. It is the genius of our Constitution 
that its terms have proved sufficiently flexible to 
retain vitality in situations undreamed of by the 
framers. Men familiar with the clipper ship and the 
pony express drafted language of a breadth and 
length that enables federal regulation of supersonic 
jets and communication satellites. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, designed to break the shackles of 
actual human slavery, has facilitated the destruction 
of far subtler bonds of social and political serfdom. 


In this very generality, however, inevitably lies 
uncertainty; the breadth which permits transform- 
ing eighteenth- and nineteenth-century prose into 
a twentieth-century reality necessarily lacks abso- 
lute precision. Phrases such as ‘“‘due process of law,” 
“equal protection of the laws,” and the “‘establish- 
ment of religion” can bear as many definitions as 
there are lawyers to define them. So it is also with 
“search and seizure.” 

Perhaps the most prominent of situations in 
which the meaning of search and seizure is heatedly 
disputed is that involving wiretapping. Despite 
repeated opportunities, wiretapping has not yet 
been held to constitute a search and seizure regu- 
lable by the Fourth Amendment. Yet the intercep- 
tion and divulgence of telephone communications, 
even by state and federal law enforcement agencies, 
is prohibited by Act of Congress. While this may 
seem like an exercise in legal technicalities or 
semantics, the distinction between illegality and 
unconstitutionality is not merely one of labels, 
but one which carries several important con- 
sequences. Thus, for example, the Supreme Court 
has in the exercise of its supervisory power over 
the federal courts forbidden the introduction of 
wiretap evidence in federal criminal prosecutions, 
but out of deference to our dual sovereign judicial 
systems — federal and state — has left the states 
free to decide whether to admit or exclude such 
evidence in their own courtrooms. In addition, 
so long as wiretapping remains simply a statutory 
and not a constitutional violation, Congress is 
presumably free to amend or repeal the anti- 
wiretapping statute, and thus empower federal and 
state officials to utilize electronic eavesdropping 
devices to a far greater extent than is now possible. 

To many people who consider the problem and 
weigh the competing interests, the use of wire- 
tapping or bugging mechanisms seems every bit as 
pernicious as the less subtle, break-the-door-down 
sort of search symbolized by the Mapp case. Or- 
wellian visions of a police state, in which an elec- 
tronic Big Brother hears and sees all, seem too vivid 
a danger to be dismissed as mere fiction, and these 
specters are invoked to argue that wiretapping 
should stand on no surer constitutional footing 
than do other, more traditional forms of police 
misconduct. 

On the other hand, many responsible law en- 
forcement officials have insisted that the present 
wholesale restrictions on wiretapping are hopelessly 
antiquated, and needlessly restrict the ability of 
government to combat organized crime operating 
in many states and threats to the national security. 
The Fourth Amendment should not be read, they 
argue, to prevent the use of modern methods to 
aid in the detection and prevention of twentieth- 
century crime. Accordingly, legislation has been 
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introduced in Congress to permit a limited, and 
supervised, degree of wiretapping in a carefully 
defined class of cases. 

It is not my purpose to express any view in 
regard to the wisdom or constitutionality of such 
legislation. I merely wish to emphasize that land- 
mark decisions are the beginning and not the end of 
litigation; the Mapp decision, forbidding the use of 
“unreasonably seized? evidence, furnishes little 
assistance when the meaning of Fourth Amendment 
language is called into question in less extreme 
cases. For the striking, and perhaps the crucial, 
aspect of the Mapp case was not the simple fact that 
an individual’s right to privacy had been invaded; 
many such police invasions occur every day, and 
many will continue to be tolerated as “reasonable.” 
It was, rather, the extent of that invasion which 
was determinative. Differences of degree, as well 
as of kind, are all-important when constitutional 
principles are at stake. 

Thus, a suspect’s right to privacy is undoubtedly 
invaded when the police maintain surveillance out- 
side his home or place of business and take notes 
or even motion pictures of his visitors and their 
actions. But no one to my knowledge has ever sug- 
gested that this familiar tactic is impermissible 
as a Fourth Amendment “‘search.”’ On a less in- 
nocuous plane, we know that the government 
will occasionally place a ‘‘mail watch” on a suspect, 
and although the authorities do not open his mail, 
they will be able to identify the senders of all incom- 
ing letters. We are told that the mail watch can be 
invaluable as a means of verifying beliefs that a 
suspected lawbreaker is not, in fact, acting alone, 
but is rather part of a larger conspiracy. However 
distasteful it may appear under certain circum- 
stances, are we prepared to say that the mail watch 
so differs from more traditional forms of police 
surveillance as to constitute the sort of search 
always condemned by the Constitution? 

In short, it is clear that many forms of accepted 
police investigatory work involve, to a greater or 
lesser degree, an invasion of the individual’s right 
to privacy. The crucial question is whether a 
particular means is so intolerable that it cannot be 
justified by any end, however desirable. But when 
we depart from the polar extreme of Mapp, the 
scale is not so easily tipped. The weights are more 
nearly in balance. 

I should add at this point that the uncertainty 
over the proper meaning of search and seizure, 
typified by the wiretapping controversy, is hardly 
the only or even the most pressing problem which 
will remain long after the decision on the Mapp 
case. We must never forget that Pitt, at least if 
his words are applied to the Fourth Amendment, 
spoke in somewhat hyperbolic terms; the Constitu- 
tion does not prohibit all searches and seizures, but 
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merely those that are “unreasonable.’? And in 
deciding whether a given search or seizure satisfies 
the loose criterion of ‘‘reasonableness,’”? we can 
hardly expect to be provided with all-purpose, 
ever-applicable standards. The infinite varieties of 
human experience, and the intricacies of criminal 
cases which possess no common characteristic 
other than their uniqueness, can scarcely be so 
easily pigeonholed. 

Of course, even in this uncertain area, some 
things are clear. It has long been established, for 
example, that a search is proper, even if no warrant 
has been obtained, if the search is “‘incident to a 
lawful arrest.” The police officer who apprehends 
a dangerous felon need not trust to luck that his 
prisoner is unarmed; he is fully justified in searching 
for a concealed weapon or evidence which might 
easily be destroyed. Yet this standard, in most cases, 
merely pushes the quest for “reasonableness” back 
one step. For the lawbooks reveal that, again 
in the absence of a warrant, an arrest is “lawful” 
only if there are “reasonable” grounds therefor. 

Recently the state of New York enacted a stat- 
ute which permits the police to conduct limited 
searches, even in the absence of an arrest. Known 
popularly as the “‘stop-and-frisk law,” the new 
statute empowers a police officer to stop any person 
“abroad in a public place’? who he “reasonably 
suspects is committing, has committed or is about 
to commit” certain criminal violations, and to 
“demand of him his name, address and an explana- 
tion of his actions.”’ If the officer ‘‘reasonably sus- 
pects” that he is in danger of suffering serious 
injury, he is also authorized, under the law, to 
“frisk’? the suspect for a dangerous weapon. 

Despite the repeated appeal to a test of reason- 
ableness required by the statutory language, it has 
already been argued that the new law is unconsti- 
tutional on its face, and that any search unauthor- 
ized by a warrant or unaccompanied by and prior 
to an arrest is “unreasonable”? within the meaning 
of the Fourth Amendment. Many charge that the 
statute is an invitation to police harassment, and 
some have even likened it to the infamous require- 
ment of a “permit”? or “license” necessary before 
totalitarian regimes will allow specific classes of 
citizens to walk the streets. 

When the issue of constitutionality is ultimately 
decided, when it is finally determined whether a 
“stop-and-frisk”’ is, indeed, a “reasonable” search, 
the balancing already familiar in wiretapping and 
right-to-counsel cases will take place. Mindful of 
the possible abuses, we will have to decide whether 
the inconvenience of occasional police questioning 
is too great a price to pay for the measure of addi- 
tional safety on our streets or in our homes which 
the sponsors of the new statute tell us it will bring. 

Some have argued that the new statute will pro- 
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vide the flexibility denied police under prior law 
and enable them to combat crime without unduly 
impinging upon the civil liberties of the individual. 
They urge that the “reasonable suspicion” which 
justifies detention and interrogation under the 
statute may prove a less rigorous standard than the 
“probable cause” customarily necessary for arrest. 
Harvard’s Professor Vorenberg recently explained 
the sort of case in which the new statute might be 
used. 


In the early morning hours an officer sees a shabbily 
dressed man hustling out of an alley behind a store 
carrying an odd-looking satchel. Or he hears a scream 
and sees a man run out of a doorway. In a neighbor- 
hood where a burglary has been reported a man with 
his hat over his eyes turns and runs the other way when 
he sees a police car. What is the officer to do? Com- 
mon sense or an informed instinct tells him that there 
is a pretty good chance that if he could stop the man 
and ask him a few questions — perhaps frisk him — 
he would solve a crime. Yet it is doubtful that in any 
of these cases he has in either the technical or general 
use of the phrase “probable cause” to make an arrest. 


Professor Vorenberg urges that the new law be 
interpreted to require the officer promptly to release 
an uncooperative suspect, a view which would 
minimize the statute’s infringement of the indi- 
vidual’s rights. The courts will have to decide, on a 
case-by-case basis, whether the invasions of privacy 
permitted by the New York law are so acute as to 
outweigh the protection to society it is intended to 
provide. 


NO FINALITY IN LAW 


Whenever I am told that a landmark criminal 
case has settled matters once and for all, I am re- 
minded of the gentleman of the 1850s who suggested 
that the government close the Patent Office be- 
cause “‘nothing was left to be invented.” In law, 
Just as in the arts and sciences, there can never be 
such absolute finality; problems will always exist, 
difficult distinctions will have to be drawn, subtle 
issues will always remain to be decided. Indeed, 
courts will change their minds and reverse them- 
selves on issues long ago decided. 

As a result, it seems vital that the public maintain 
its interest in and awareness of our developing 
criminal law even after the headlines have died 
down and the landmark decisions have been ren- 
dered. For as I have attempted to explain, the 
issues which are sometimes thought simply to trail 
in the wake of the landmark cases may not be so 
lightly dismissed. Rarely arising as clear-cut con- 
frontations between good and evil, they call for a 
subtle and judicious balancing, for an often pains- 
taking selection between competing goods or com- 
peting evils. The very notoriety which attends the 


landmark case is often attributable, as in Gideon, 
to the one-sidedness of the issue at stake; a case 
becomes a cause when stark injustice to the indi- 
vidual is accompanied by no corresponding social 
benefit. The problems remaining after this glaring 
inequity has been remedied, however, precisely 
because they are so much more subtle and per- 
plexing, are those most deserving of the attention 
not only of the lawyer but of the public as well. 

Those who seek easy or simplistic panaceas will 
be sadly disappointed. Just as police work cannot 
be equated to totalitarian oppression, devotion to 
constitutional principles is not equivalent to softness 
on crime. As a recent report pointedly noted, “‘the 
proudest traditions of common-law criminal pro- 
cedure hamper efficiency to some extent — be- 
cause we wish to protect the innocent as well as 
convict the guilty, and because we wish to treat 
all prisoners, innocent or guilty, in ways that fit 
in with the kind of society we want.” 


THE UNCERTAIN CRIMINAL LAW 


I should add one final note of caution: not all 
the difficult problems that arise in the area of 
criminal law are constitutional in nature. We 
should recognize that it is not the role of the courts 
to pass on the wisdom of legislation, as opposed to 
the power of the legislature to enact it. The Con- 
stitution has been interpreted as incorporating 
certain of the more indisputable indicia of civilized 
society, but legislatures can do, and will continue 
to do, at each session at least some things that some 
judges will consider unwise. If lack of wisdom were 
ground for nullification, we would need not only, 
in a political sense, a different society; we would 
also need, in a practical sense, wiser judges. The 
world being what it is, and the limitations of men — 
even those wielding gavels — being what they are, 
the public has an important responsibility, acting 
through its elected representatives, to share the 
burden in shaping the rules of criminal procedure 
by which our civilization will be judged. 


All night in the flue like a trapped thing, 
like a broken bird, 

the wind knocked unanswered. 

Snow fell down the chimney, making 

the forked logs spit 

ashes of resurrected crickets. 

By 3 a.m. both stoves were dead. 

A ball of steel wool 

froze to the kitchen windowsill, 


January 25th 


while we lay back to back in bed, 


two thin survivors. Somewhere in a small dream 
a chipmunk uncorked from his hole 
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and dodged along the wall. 


My love, we live at such extremes 

that when, in the leftover spite of the storm, 
we touch and grow warm, 

I can believe I saw 

the ground release 

that brown and orange commonplace 

sign of thaw. 


Now daylight the color of buttermilk 

tunnels through the coated glass. 

Lie still; lie close. 

Watch the sun pick 

splinters from the window flowers. 

Now under the ice, under twelve knee-deep layers 
of mud in last summer’s pond 

the packed hearts of peepers are beating 

barely, barely repeating 

themselves enough to hang on. 





THE TIMELESS KAUAI SWAMP 


BY KATHRYN C: HULME, a native Californian and the author of THE NUN’S STORY, who moved 


to the island of Kauai four years ago. Cradled among the mountain peaks on the island is a prehistoric swamp, to 


be traversed, as she here describes, only in the company of expert guides. The translations of the commemorative 


chants were made by Mary Kawena Pukui, staff member of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 


{x island of Kauai, where I moved from the 
mainland four years ago, is the fourth largest of the 
Hawaiian archipelago and said to be the oldest — 
the first to have erupted out of the sea, the first to 
have cooled off so that plant life could move in. 
Kauai calls itself the ‘‘Garden Isle’? and boasts of 
its generous rainfall, which in one place on its 
mountainous summit (‘‘the wettest spot on earth”) 
averages 450 inches annually. It is this colossal 
rainfall that has created the real garden of the Gar- 
den Isle: the great Alaka’i Swamp lying up in the 
cloudland of Mount Waialeale. Ever since coming 
to Kauai I have longed to visit the swamp. Last 
summer I got my wish and saw the corner of my 
small island which truly belongs to the gods. 

Cradled among mountain peaks, only a few 
miles from the famed Mercury tracking station with 
its radar ears cocked toward outer space, the Alaka’i 
could serve as a setting for Genesis. It is an antedi- 
luvian world of quaking bogs and stunted as well as 
giantlike vegetation where violets turn into trees, 
trees into ground shrubs, and every sense you ever 
had about customary nature is turned upside down. 
Hauntingly beautiful and sometimes scary, covering 
ten square miles, the swamp is a goblin’s garden 
that takes you back into the Carboniferous epoch 
when our flowering world began. 

Relatively few people have crossed the Alaka’i. 
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Only Hawaiian pig hunters, exploring botanists, 
geologists, and ornithologists, and the more ven- 
turesome island-born descendants of missionary 
pioneers know the swamp these days. The most 
historic journey was made by Queen Emma, widow 
of Kamehameha IV, in 1871, with some one hun- 
dred friends and retainers, including musicians and 
hula dancers, and a priestly kahuna who chanted 
prayers every step of the way over the bogs. A 
series of old Hawaiian meles, or songs, written to 
commemorate her exploit proved that it was not a 
royal yarn, as I had first supposed. Following in her 
footsteps, I matched chant couplets to the arduous 
trail and discovered them to be poetic eyewitness 
reports, for no Hawaiian composer, even the most 
gifted, could have imagined the boggy cloudland of 
the Alaka’i. 

The swamp plateau, which is four to five thou- 
sand feet up and virtually trailless, is difficult of 
access and hazardous to traverse without an experi- 
enced guide. Its name, Alaka’i, means “‘to lead,” 
suggesting the wisdom of following a knowing 
leader. Geologists tell of “‘blowholes” in the swamp, 
so covered over with mosses and turf that nobody 
could detect their whereabouts save the old-time 
Hawaiians, who did so by listening for the sound of 
the underground waterfalls. The rain over the 
swamp is as fine-textured as fog, called, in Hawai- 


Queen’ Emma’s crossing. 


ian, noe, a mist. When it falls thickly, every known 
landmark is blotted out, even for experienced 
swamp hands. The eerie vegetation, presenting the 
phenomena of dwarfism and gigantism (such as the 
British botanist Synge found in 1934 on the fabled 
“Mountains of the Moon,” the Ruwenzori of equa- 
torial Africa), tricks the senses also. In this virgin 
wilderness, trees and shrubs look alike. 

In the time before the missionaries, and for a 
while after them, Hawaiians used the western end 


of the swamp as a shortcut from Waimea on Kaual’s * 


south shore to Wainiha on the north. Over this 
anciently established crossover, where the swamp is 
only two miles wide, there used’to be a corduroy 
road of sorts, made of sections of tree ferns dropped 
horizontally over the bogs to provide a floating 
foothold. This “road”? was reputedly restored for 
the last time nearly. one hundred years AZO for 
No tračè of it remains. 

I have made many mountain climbs in my time, 
but none to compare with the Alaka’i trip, which 
was the most rugged and also the most inspiring. 
Nothing in California’s High Sierra, in the western 


Rockies, or even in the glacial mountain meadows 


of the Swiss Alps can hold a candle to the muscle- 
and spirit-stretching experience of climbing up to 
the Alaka’i and bog-hopping across it from tussock to 
tussock, over the matted turf that sometimes springs 
under the feet like a trampoline, sometimes gives 
way and drops you knee-deep into a black mud 
gravy of rotted vegetation which has tremendous 
suction power when you try to pull out of it. 

Falling into the swamp is the most rewarding way 
to see it. As you go down in the bogs, you drop into 
a wonderland of prehistoric botany. The nearer 
your face comes to that antique turf, the nearer you 
come to what appears to be the source of all floral 
creation. Every tussock viewed in close-up is a 
whole new universe of madcap vegetation. A coup- 
let from the chants suggests that Queen Emma used 
a tussock as a footstool: 


On an unstable mound 
Sat Emma the Queens... 


Qur party was smaller and less dramatic in 
makeup than was the Queen’s. We numbered 
twenty: three men and seventeen women, islanders 
all, who like myself had heard over the “coconut 
radio” that there was to be such a safari and had 
leaped at the chance to join it. Our guide was Hans 
Hansen, vice president and manager of Kauai’s 
largest sugar plantation, a swamp-lover from his 
boyhood, when he had explored the Alaka’i with 
Augustus and Eric Knudsen, sons of Kauai s pioneer 
naturalist and cattleman, Valdemar Knudsen, who 
had supplied the guide for Queen Emma’s crossing. 
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We were botanizers and bird watchers, amateurs 
mainly, all lovers of the wilderness and the high 
places, but none of us held any championship med- 
als for mountaineering. Whereas Queen Emma’s 
party had to spend the night on the swamp plateau 
(because of lengthy halts en route for chants and 
hulas), we made the eight-mile round trip`in about 
five hours’ walking time. That we got up to the 
swamp and across it, and back, without any col- 
lapses from fatigue or altitude exhaustion testifies 
to the glory of the scenery through which we alter- 
nately slid, tramped, waded, and climbed. 

Tree ferns canopied the start of our trail, their 
lower trunks hairy with the yellowish- brown wool 
called pulu, which, said our guide, snatching off a 
handful, was used by the old-time Hawaiians to 
stanch the flow of blood, and was also exported to 
California -for pillow and mattress stuffing. Mixed 


‘With the towering ferns weré: the-tropical: trees of the 


middle forest zone — a bewildering glossy-leaved 
tapestry shot through with the bright colors of 
blooms and berries, which could have been the fruit 
of the vines climbing up the trees or of the trees 
themselves. Only the trained botanist could tell, 
and the birds, of course, who can locate their pre- 
ferred nectars, berries, or fruits anywhere in the 
forest., We saw our first crimson-feathered apapane 
(whose plumage used to contribute to the beauty of 
the old Hawaiian feather capes) at the top of the 


_ridgé that drops down to the Kauaikanana stream. 
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. This was the. point where the Queen’s bridle trail 
had ended. “Here her party had dismounted and 
started down ‘‘on foot,” so the story goes. I could 
not imagine anyone’s feet, especially a queen’s, hold- 
ing to that precipitous mud slide down a tropical 
gorge, nor could I imagine the royal lady’s attire 
for such an exploit — a mulberry riding habit with . 
a train! The chants sing discreetly only of the terrain: 


The way down to Ka-ua-i-ka-nana 
Was steep all the way to the stream 
The stream was not far away 

But the water made walking difficult. 


Our guide gave us the Hawaiian joke name for 
that part of the trail. It means bottom-sliding, the 
way we went down it. The stream at the end was 
only.about five feet wide, deep-running, paved with 
moss-slimed rocks, but wadable. Our trail up the 
Kawaikoi ridge opposite looked like one of the play- 
ful little waterfalls that fed the stream. The whole 
slope, as far as we could see through its dense forest 
covering, sparkled with the runoff from the great 
swamp above. The water spurted from the ground 
at varying levels like individual springs but was all 
part of the vast leakage from the Alaka’i. 

Queen Emma’s followers must have made a hu- 
man rope of themselves as they climbed the boggy 
slope. One of the meles gives this happy picture: 
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3" We lovingly ‘held hands ` 
~~ 3 + To the rocky top of the hill, ° 

i Entered the beautiful forest, 
The forest of mokthana trees. . . . 


We, on our way up, became arboreal again, like 
our ancestors. We climbed with hands, knees, and 
elbows, grasping at roots and vines, hauling our 
feet behind us like vestigial appendages. In places 
the hiker directly ahead of me was some ten feet 
higher, looking down on me with a grin but no 


helping hand. Every monkey for himself was the. 


law on that part of the trail. 

At the top of the ridge we sat down in the only 
spot where the sun got through. A pervasive anise- 
like sweetness filled the air, the scent of Kauai’s 
unique mokihana trees, whose leaves and berries 
were formerly strung into the royal lei of the island. 
We took pictures, used binoculars on the birds, and 
listened raptly to our leader telling what he knew 
of the plants up there at the 4000-foot level. 

He showed us a charming little red-berried shrub, 
a member of the heath family named the ohelo — 
Madame Pele’s berry (and you call her Madame 
when you scale her heights), the berry that appeased 
her wrath when thrown into the caldrons of™her 
volcanoes. Though the volcano we were sitting on 
was many thousands of years dead, the fiery god- 
dess’s lovely red berry still grew up there handily 
near the summit, just in case-— Near her berry 
bush was a clump of Kauai violets looking as fa- 
miliar and innocent as the violets in grandmother’s 
garden. But farther up, “within the swamp proper, 
that same violet transmogrifies into a tree four to 
five feet high. Did Queen Emma see those violets? 
Tknow she saw Pele’s berries growing in some kind 
of mossy hole (puka) on that open portion of the 
_ high trail, and the view from it which this quatrain 
ror the chiants recalls: 


Arriving.at Puka-’ohelo 

Forest-fragrant with the breath of ferns, - 
It was there that the Queen: 

Beheld the top of Wat’ale ale. 


The last of the climb before reaching the true 
swamp of the stunted growth was a swamp of 
shrinking growths, but still higher than our heads 
and so dense that you seldom saw more of your 
party than the plodder ahead and behind. And 
sometimes even they vanished, dissolving myste- 
riously into fern fronds or rotted tree stumps with 
topknots of crinkly white moss like aged. hair. Per- 
haps this was the-place which the chants record 
with a touch of anxiety: 


The Queen turned to ask, . 
Oh where are our guides? _ 
What ts the name of that riountain? 


Our guide marked the obliterated ‘trail with cut 


fern tips that dropped like bright green arrows from 
his ‘swinging 'ranger’s knife every few ‘feet, across 
the boggy forest floor. Though we’ seldom saw him 


far out froht, we could follow his green arrows. 


“Where there appeared to ‘be a decided fork, he 


dropped a whole fern frond across it and passed 
back the word that no one must step over those five- 
foot pennants of green. 

At one point he waited until we were ail more or 
less caught up and buriched together on the trail. 
Then he showed us the’ ukiuki by the wayside, 
Kauai’s only native lily, soon to come into pale- 
blue bloom and later to fruit into the blue berries 
used as dyes in the old Hawaiian tapa cloths. He 
demonstrated another use of the ukiuki by plucking 
its three central leaves, discarding the inside two, 
and making a whistle of the remaining one by 
pinching together its outer edges at a given point 
and blowing down the folded tip. It made a sweet 
high-piercing sound, like a birdcall, which carried ` 
through the bush even when the human voice did 
not. And now with his lily lute he piped us up 
through the last of the wilderness to the western 
edge of the great Alaka’i Swamp. 


IL. was exactly like stepping out of one world and 
entering another, almost in a single pace, or more 
accurately, a single startled stumble forward out 
of the shrubby entanglements of the fern forest 
into the open spaces of the swamp plateau. A fine 
foglike drizzle fell from the nearly white sky. At 
first glance, the swamp showed no bright colors, 
only a vast spread | ‘of dun-toned turf sprouting 
gray growths in the hollows and hay-colored grasses 
on the tussocks. The bog pools, as frequent as 


-holes in a good Swiss cheese, were rimmed with 
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orange and brown mosses. The magnificent ohia- 
lehua trees of the forests below became dwarfed 
gray- green shrubs up here, two to three feet high, 
not yet in scarlet bloom but bearing their cream- 
colored leaf buds that looked like. ornaments 
pressed out ọf.wax. The lehua makanoe, said our 
guide, the little lehua of the mists. 

As her party had entered the swamp, Queen 
Emma had also had the noe—a favorable sign 
indicating that the gods had accepted. a person 
into their cloudy realm. | 


There. stood the lehua makanoe, 
Unusual mountain plants. 
- Misty appeared the lehua blossoms, 
Among the thickly spreading sedges. 
Anointed were the: faces of the flowers. s.. 


- Leader Hans squinted at the. soaking. swamp. he 
had not crossed for ten years, said it looked drier 
than he had remembered it and that our chances 


of getting across it to the Kilohana Lookout ap- 
peared very good indeed. He stepped forth light- 
footedly into the vegetable sponge, and the next 
in line sank into it to the knees. Soon our party 
began to resemble chocolate soldiers, but nobody 
fretted. There were no leeches in this mud, no 
crocodiles in the bog pools, no venomous serpents 
lurking in the tussocks; not a single creature harm- 
ful to man inhabited that tropical swamp. For that 
matter, the whole of Hawaii is reptile-free. Only 
the ghosts of the old Hawaiian gods were up there. 
They must have been pleased that we followed in 
the footsteps of their illustrious queen — #malani, 
called Ka-lele-o-na-lani, she who reaches toward 
heaven. They gave us a burst of unprecedented 
sunshine somewhere midway in the swamp. 

Then the bog pools mirrored the blue, and the 
antique turf sprang into multicolored life like a 
pointillist painting underfoot, each dot of color a 
miniature -bloom of some sort. We got down on 
our knees to look. There was an insect-eating 
plant barely half an inch high, its tiny flytrap bloom 
a fleck of yellow on a slender stem of reddish hue. 
Nobody knew how it got to Kauai’s summit, the 
only representative of its family in all the islands. 

But everything in the Alaka’i was strange and 
otherworldly. In his rare book The Indigenous Trees 
of Hawat: (now a collector’s prize) J. F. Rock reports 
that the summit of Kauai was first visited for scien- 
tific study by Heinrich Wawra, botanist with an 
Austrian exploring expedition in 1871. And, 
wrote Rock, “it is peculiar that no other botanist 
or botanical collector has cared to visit the moun- 
tain again.” Quité possibly the botanists feared 
they would go out of their botanical minds in the 
midst of such floral excitement. 

Lobelias, looking like something that should 
grow on the moon; a mistletoe that has dispensed 
entirely with its leaves; a black-fruited member of 
the coffee family, the coprosma, called kukainene 
(goose droppings) in happy Hawaiian because the 
great Hawaiian mountain goose, the nene, now al- 
most extinct save in refuges on the islands of Ha- 
wali and Maui, used to feed on those small black 
berries; nodding club mosses like foot-high surreal- 
ist trees sculptured in jade; grasses like the maka- 
loha, from which the finest of old Hawaiian mats 
were woven. | 

Even those of us'who scarcely knew the differ- 
ence between a stamen and a pistil could have 
spent days in those bogs. But our leader was 
watching the sky. He bribed us out of the swamp 
by a promise of sun on the Kilohana Lookout, if 
we would hurry. We plunged after him into the 
jungle of trees and ferns rimming the eastern edge 
of the swamp. 

It was somewhere in that last stretch before the 
rim of the pali cliff that night overtook Queen Em- 
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ma’s exhausted party. There beneath tree ferns her 
stalwarts built a small platform of lehua branches 
and spread their cloaks for the Queen to sit upon: 


In the forest of ’Aipot-nut 

We suffered with ‘goose pimples.’ 
A fire'to warm was suggested, 
Lighted with mosses for tinder. 
All sat around in a circle 

While Emma sat bowed down, 
Anxiously awaiting the day. 


The royal songwriters did not portray Emma as 
valiant as she really was. The Knudsen memoir 
tells how the Queen sang through the rainy night 
to her followers, raising their dampened spirits by 
the sound of her ‘“‘small sweet voice” chanting their 
ancient meles, and then the modern haole (foreigner) 
songs of the day, enchanting them into forgetfulness 
of their soaked and shivery state until dawn came. 
“This was life in the spreading mist,” sings the 
commemorative mele. 

The final few hundred feet were through a jungle 
thick and entangling that grew right up to the 
rim of the Wainiha cliff, over which we undoubtedly 
would have walked had our leader not got there 
first to mark the abrupt trail’s end with his im- 
mobilized form standing waist-deep in shrubs and 
grasses against a sweep of cloudy blue sky. 

We crouched in a row for lunch on the cliff rim. 
Below lay three of Kauai’s most beautiful northern 
valleys — Wainiha, Lumahai, and Hanalei, each 
with its river born out of Mount Waialeale’s water- 
falls and the perpetual leakage from the Alaka’i 
Swamp. The valleys fanned out into a fifteen-mile 
spread of the northern bays and beaches, from 
Haena Point to the Kilauea Lighthouse promon- 
tory. The froth of Pacific surf rimmed with white 
the distant crescents of black lava and yellow sand, 
and we could even see, off the lighthouse bluff, the 
speck of rocky islet that is a refuge’ and breeding 
ground for Kauai’s ‘“‘boobies,” the frigate birds. A 
rare, almost unheard-of burst of sunlight over the 
lookout was our final gift from the gods that day. 

This was the celestial panorama Queen Emma 
had crossed the swamp to see — the most splendid 
in all of her splendid realm. The historical meles 
evoke her on the lookout: 


Wondrous indeed was the lady 
Standing on the heights, 

On the summit of Mauna-Hina 
Looking toward the Koolau side 
At Hanalei’s beauty spread before her, 
The sandy stretch of Mahamoku, 
The waters of Lumaha’t. 

The Queen turned to go back 

For the fog rested on the mountain. 
I call to pou, you pause to listen; 
Ka-lele-o-na-lani is your name. 


Getting away with Murder 


by ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


An old pro in the writing of murder mysteries, ERLE STANLEY GARDNER Is the creator of one of the most widely read 


fictional characters in the English language, Perry Mason. 


Mr. Gardner broke into print as a conlemporary of 


Dashiell Hammett and Carroll John Daly, and al our urging, he has written this amusing account of their early days. 


i Hou much does contemporary fiction reflect the 
mores of the times, and how much do the mores 
reflect contemporary fiction? Do books really cause 
the younger generation to feel that they must dis- 
robe and hop into bed? These are questions similar 
to the one about the chicken and the egg. 

There is a growing tendency among contem- 
porary writers to describe SEX in capital letters, 
and to describe violence in great detail, with minute 
‘accounts of bare fists spattering blood, teeth 
being kicked in, ribs cracking, and so forth. We 
know that young thugs are using utterly senseless 
and sadistic violence in their holdups, as some of 
them have admitted, “just for kicks.” Why? Who 
are they emulating? To what extent is their conduct 
influenced by contemporary fiction? The hard- 
boiled school of realism likes to claim that it is 
writing of things as they are, but I believe that 
much of its work is the result of the sheer imagina- 
tion of frustrated individuals. 

Life was seemingly more innocent and certainly 
more secure in the early days when Carroll John 
Daly, Dashiell Hammett, and I began writing for 
Black Mask, edited first by a man named Sutton 
and then by the susceptible Captain Joseph T. 
Shaw. Carroll John Daly helped to originate the 
hard-boiled school of detective writers when, some 
forty-odd years ago, he created the character of 
Race Williams. 

Race Williams could well have been the parent 
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of Mike Hammer. In fact, there are such startling 
resemblances that one can certainly suspect a family 
relationship. The big difference between Daly’s 
stories and the adventures of Mike Hammer is that 
Race Williams was too busy for sex. Race Williams 
would draw his gun and would ask the reader, 
“Was I bluffing?” The other man in the story 
evidently thought he was, because he would keep 
coming. 

But Race Williams never hesitated. Daly would 
tell of how he tightened the trigger, how the round 
hole appeared in the man’s forehead, and of the 
look of surprise on the man’s face before the eyes 
started to glaze. Then the hole, which had been 
purple around the edges, would turn red and the 
man would pitch forward. 

As I remember, the last line of one particular 
story read: “I sent him crashing the gates of hell 
with my bullet in his brain.” 

Now, Carroll John Daly had never had the 
slightest experience with actual crime or criminals, 
much less with bullet wounds, except the one night 
he spent in the Tombs when an ingenious confidence 
man, wanting to give an address which would 
bear checking, simply took the telephone book of” 
White Plains, New York, and selected a name, 
address, and telephone number at random. The 
name happened to be that of Daly. 

When the police officers rapped at the door, 
Daly answered. They asked him if his name was 
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Carroll John Daly. He said it was. That was 
enough. The next thing Daly knew he was on his 
way to jail. 

I have always felt that Daly, who was tough in 
spirit but slender in physical build, used Race 
Willams as a means of satisfying subconscious 
impulses which he knew could never be gratified 
in real life. 

Daly himself wanted no part of the rough and 
tumble. When winter came, he shut himself up in a 
house which was regulated by thermostatic control, 
so the temperature never varied over two degrees 
one way or the other. 

He once told me, “You think I don’t get enough 
exercise and that I’m not an outdoor man. I want 
you to know that on some sunshiny days I think 
nothing of going out and walking the full width of 
this lot on the sidewalk — and this is a fifty-foot 
lot! 

Daly had a copyist who helped him in his work 
and who lived in. New York. He never met the 
copyist. He never wanted to. Only on rare occa- 
sions could he be tempted to go to New York. It 
was a major undertaking for him. He lived in one 
of a row of identical houses. If he went more than 
a block away, he would sometimes have trouble 
picking out his own house when he came back since 
he so rarely saw it from the outside. Returning 
after dark from one of his infrequent trips to New 
York, he studied the row of houses, picked what 
he thought was the right one, and rang the bell. 

A strange woman came to the door. 

Daly lifted his hat. “Can you tell me where Car- 
roll John Daly lives?” he asked. 

“Why yes, he — why youre Carroll John Daly!” 

Daly bowed, “I know who I am, Madam; I am 
only trying to find out where I live.” 

It was Daly’s habit to sleep until noon. He would 
then get up and spend the afternoon in carefree 
ease with the family or with any ‘visitors who 
dropped in. After the family had been safely 
tucked in bed and the visitors had gone home, 
Daly would come to life. He would sit at his type- 
writer and pound out words until five or six o’clock 
in the morning. During those early hours the in- 
comparably hard-boiled, bone-crunching, fast- 
shooting Race Williams came to life. 


Deren HAMMETT, on the other hand, was 


“one of the few writers I have known who had all 


the earmarks of genius and the temperament which 
goes with it. For a brief period he was a Pinkerton 
detective, and because of this experience, he dazzled 
credulous editors with a presumably encyclopedic 
knowledge of the underworld. 

Dashiell was also a fast hand with a dictionary 
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of criminalese and had a vast knowledge of 
editorial psychology. Heaven knows how these 
dictionaries of the underworld are composed. Un- 
doubtedly they represent considerable research, 
but how much of this research is done on the ground 
and how much in a library? 

When Hammett started writing, there was a dic- 
tionary of the underworld which used the word 
“shamus” as a tag for a private detective. Hammett 
picked that word up, and it ran through all his 
stories. Every time one of his detectives would 
enter on the scene, someone would sneeringly re- 
fer to him as shamus. Since Hammett’s time, a 
whole school of realistic writers have had their 
characters refer to the private detective as a shamus. 

Just where did that word come from? I have 
made it a point to try and find out, and I am com- 
pletely baffled. The late Raymond Schindler, one 
of the world-famous private detectives, told me he 
had never heard the word. At my request, he had 
asked private detectives whom he employed, and 
they had never heard it used. I asked the wardens 
of various penitentiaries, and they told me they 
had never encountered the word except in fiction. 
During the past eighteen years, I have had quite a 
few contacts with the inmates of penitentiaries; 
I have asked them about “‘shamus”? and whether 
they had ever heard it applied to a private detective. 
Not one of them ever had. 

Then one day I happened to be discussing the 
matter with a man who had worked for a Jewish 
haberdasher, and he told me he Aad heard the word 
used; it applied not to a private detective but 
to some sortof phony. No matter; thanks to Dashiell, 
the Dictionary of American Underworld Lingo lists 
‘“shamus” as a Jewish-American word meaning 
a policeman or a prison guard, and the American, 
Thesaurus of Slang lists it as applying to a policeman, 
an informer, or a stool pigeon. 

It has been many years since Dashiell Hammett 
first put the word into circulation. Today the gen- 
eral reading public considers ‘‘shamus” a slang 
term customarily used by the underworld in de- 
scribing the private detective. It assumes that the 
writer who uses it knows his way around. 

At first, Editor Shaw and Dashiell didn’t hit it 
off. Hammett became enraged over a rejection by 
Shaw and quit writing for Black Mask. I was in 
New York at the time, and after conferring with 
Shaw, wrote Hammett a letter pleading with him 
to return to the fold. 

Later on, of course, after the fame of The Maltese 
Falcon, Hammett could do no wrong. Captain 
Shaw not only went all out for Hammett but tried 
to get writers to follow the Hammett style. One 
of my big differences with Shaw came when I ac- 
cused him of trying to ““‘Hammettize” the magazine. 

However, before Hammett and Shaw had become 
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such buddies, Hammett wrote a story which con- 
tained an expression that gave Shaw quite a jolt. 
He deleted it from the manuscript and wrote 
Hammett a chiding letter to the effect that Black 
Mask would never publish vulgarities of any sort. 

Hammett promptly wrote a story in which he 
laid a deliberate trap for Joe Shaw. 

One of the characters in the story, meeting 
another one, asked him what he was doing these 
days, and the other shamefacedly admitted that 
he was “on the gooseberry lay.” 

Had the editor known it, this meant simply that 
the character was making his living by stealing 
clothes from clothellines, preferably on a Monday 
morning. The expression goes back to the old days 
of the tramp who from time to time needed a few 
pennies to buy food. He would wait until the 
housewife had put out her wash; then he would 
descend on the clothesline, pick up an armful of 
clothes, and scurry away to sell them. 

In the same story, and as part of the same trap, 
‘Hammett had another character ask what he was 
doing, and the chap said very proudly that he was 
now a “gunsel” for such and such an underworld 
character. 

Shaw had the reaction which Hammett had 
expected. He wrote Hammett telling him that he 
was deleting the “gooseberry lay”? from the story, 
that Black Mask would never publish anything 
like that. But he left the word ‘“‘gunsel’’ because 
Hammett had used it so casually that Shaw took it 
for. granted that the word pertained to a hired 
gunman. Actually, “gunsel,” or “gonzel,” is a 
very naughty word with no relation whatever to 
a bodyguard, a gunman, or a torpedo. 

What happened? 

All the writers of the hard-boiled school of 
realism started talking about a gunsel as the equiva- 
lent of a gunman. The usage has persisted. Re- 
` cently, a magazine of national circulation, featuring 
the death of a gunman, described it on the cover as 
“The Short, Bitter Life of a Gunsel.” 

A few years ago, I read a book purportedly writ- 
ten by a man who enjoyed a firsthand contact with 
the underworld, a story of stark realism. The author 
continually referred to the gunmen as “‘gunsels.” 

It has been at least thirty-five years since Dashiell 
Hammett played his little joke on Captain Joseph 
T. Shaw, but the aftereffects of that joke are still 
_ seen in American murder stories. 

Then there was the time Hammett went into the 
office of a magazine which had long been after him 
for a novelette. Hammett had a hastily written 
novelette in his overcoat pocket. He submitted it 
to the editor, who was overjoyed and waited a dis- 
creet interval for Hammett to leave. 

Finally, Hammett. said, “Well, aren’t you going 
to read it?” 


“Why, yes,” the editor said. “Pll get at it right 
away.” 
“All right,’ Hammett said, “PH wait. 
don’t like it, I can take it somewhere else.” 
So the editor read it and said he liked it. 
“All right, then, give me a check,” Hammett 
said. “‘I believe you do pay on acceptance, don’t 
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The editor explained that his way of doing busi- 
ness was to send out vouchers through the account- 
ing department. 

Hammett reached for the manuscript. The ha- 
rassed editor called the accounting department 
and ordered a check for Hammett forthwith. 

Hammett pocketed the check. 

“There are two or three expressions that will have 
to be deleted from the manuscript,” the editor said. 
“They are a little broad for this magazine, but 
we'll touch it up.” 

Hammett drew himself up with dignity. “No 
one touches a Hammett manuscript except Dashiell 
Hammett!” he exclaimed, and with a regal gesture 
swept the manuscript into his pocket. “J dl delete 
those expressions,”’ he said, and stalked out of the 
office, the check in one pocket, the manuscript in 
the other. 

The editor sat in openmouthed confusion. 

The inevitable happened. Hammett cashed the 
check, and cash and Hammett meant but one thing. 
It was a combination which needed one more in- 
gredient and plenty of ice. 

The editor scheduled the manuscript for publica- 
tion and featured it on the pictorial cover, which 
was printed in Chicago some time before the print- 
ing of the magazine. Then-he engaged in a frantic 
search trying to find Hammett. 

Hammett was in no condition to be found. Var- 
ious people located him and tried to get him going, 
but as soon as he got going he went in the wrong 
direction. 

Meantime the harassed editor was stuck with the 
printed covers. He finally had a slip printed ex- 
plaining that because of illness on the part of Dash- 
iell Hammett the story would appear in a subse- 
quent issue. He hired girls by the hundred to paste 
these slips on the covers of the magazines. By then it 
was too late to get new covers. 

Happily, one afternoon Hammett attained a mea- 
sure of sobriety while riding in a taxicab. He 
pushed his hand down into his overcoat pocket, 
found the crumpled manuscript, remembered that 
he had agreed to delete certain expressions, pulled 
a pencil out of his pocket, scrawled corrections on 
the manuscript, stopped off at a speakeasy, and 
paid the cabdriver to take the manuscript to the 
editorial office. 

The relieved editor rushed the story into the mag- 
azine and hired more girls to pull the printed slips 
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off the covers that had already been “treated.” It 
was a great day for the New York unemployed. 


L Is an interesting commentary on the subcon- 
scious that men like to identify themselves vicar- 
iously with characters who are devastatingly 
successful in the field of romance; and women, 
apparently, are not averse to reading stories of fem- 
inine surrender to dominant persons who are ruth- 
lessly masculine. But the minute the relationship 
becomes sanctioned by convention it tends to lose its 
literary charm. I learned this the hard way. Years 
ago I had created a highly successful character who 
ran for years in the wood pulp magazines. He was 
known as Ed Jenkins, the “Phantom Grook.” 

Jenkins was wanted by the police and hated by 
the underworld. The police blamed him for crimes 
they couldn’t solve. The underworld egged the po- 
lice on with phony tips from unscrupulous stool 
pigeons. Ed Jenkins simply didn’t care. He lived a 
life in the shadows, outwitting both the police and 
the underworld. He depended solely on quick 
thinking and diabolical ingenuity. As he frequently 
expressed it, “The police can arrest you for having 
a gun on you, but they can’t arrest you for having 
your wits about you.” 

Then the rich, socially prominent Helen Chad- 
wick fell in love with Ed Jenkins. She wanted to 
have her father use his political influence to get a 
governor’s pardon so that Jenkins could start anew. 

Jenkins would apparently toy with this idea while 
being exposed to Helen’s charms, but knowing that 
he could only bring misfortune to the girl he loved, 
he would excuse himself for a moment, leave the 
room, then slip unobtrusively out of some conve- 


nient window and vanish once more into the night, 


wanted by the police, pursued by the underworld. 

By the time the next story started, Helen would 
be making frantic efforts to find him again, would 
eventually be successful, and would plead with him 
to let her rehabilitate his good name. 

Jenkins would waver, but knowing that in the 
long run there was no simple solution, knowing that 
if he married Helen her life would be one of con- 
stant danger, he would get her into a position of 
temporary safety, and then, using ingenuity to out- 
wit crooks and police alike, he would again slip 
through the fingers of the underworld into the dark 
alleys he knew so well, detour past the police, and 
vanish into the depths of San Francisco’s China- 
town, where an old Chinese philosopher always 
gave him shelter. 

Eventually, the clamoring pressures of the read- 
ing public became too great. Letters of protest 
came pouring in. I let Ed Jenkins and Helen Chad- 
wick get married. 
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I started the next story after their marriage, with 
a scene in which I tried to show some measure of 
domestic bliss. Ed Jenkins was in a hotel room 
looking out the window, making a surreptitious 
survey of the street below, while his bride, the 
erstwhile Helen Chadwick, was busily ironing her 
dress. 

Captain Joseph T. Shaw, editor of Black Mask, 
sent the story back with a gasp of horror. The idea 
of having Helen Chadwick without a dress in a 
hotel room with Ed Jenkins — Black Mask would 
never stand for such a risqué situation as that. 

So I got mad and killed Helen off. 

It was a horrible thing to do. My daughter 
wouldn’t speak to me for a month. Readers wrote 
in quivering with indignation. 

Captain Shaw accepted her death with equanim- 
ity. He probably felt it served the girl right for re- 
moving her dress in the presence of her husband. 

Dashiell Hammett achieved fame with The Mal- 
tese Falcon, and shortly after that in The Thin Man 
he discovered that marriage had its lighter moments. 
His detective in The Thin Man plunged into bed to 
enter into a relationship which was legally and 
morally sanctioned. 

Editors woke up to the fact that they had been 
missing something, and some prelate even preached 
a sermon based on Hammett’s story, pointing out 
that marriage could be fun. 

It was too late to do me any good. I couldn’t 
bring Helen Chadwick back to life. 

It is perhaps a commentary on the trend of 
modern times that the late Ian Fleming, surveying 
the situation, felt that the solution offered by 
Dashiell Hammett some thirty-odd years earlier 
would no longer appeal to the readers. 

In any event, he had his hero lead with his chin . 
in such a way that his bride of a few hours became 
defunct. In view of the standards of super intelli- 
gence usually employed by James Bond, the man- 
ner in which he betrayed his wife into a fatal trap 
is almost indicative of the fact that subconsciously 
he wanted to get rid of her as fast as Ian Fleming 
did. 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 

For some thirty-two years now, Perry Mason 
and Della Street have been working side by side, 
each apparently potential matrimonial material, 
but each far too occupied with the intricacies of 
the case on which they are working to realize the 
biological possibilities of the association. 

Indignant readers write in and want to know 
when the pair are going to get married. 

As an author I am in love with Della Street. I 
am not going to kill her off. And when better 
authors than I am find themselves unable to cope 
with the problem of a married hero, I’m not going 
to paint myself into that corner again. 


SAVING THE BAY 


by JOSEPHINE MILES 


When I telephoned a friend, her husband told me 
She’s not here tonight, she’s out saving the Bay. 
She is sitting and listening in committee chambers, 
Maybe speaking, with her light voice, 

From the fourteenth row, about where 

The birds and fish will go if we fill in the Bay. 


The fish, she says, include starry flounder, 
Pacific herring, rockfish, surfperches, 

And the flat fish who come to the spawning flats 
‘In the shallow waters near the narrow shores.. 

- The shadow-look you know, the fish shooting > 
In that light green shallow, a dark arrow. 


Otherwise we will get a bowling alley, 
A car park and golf course with financing, 
Sift up the shallows into a solid base 
With sand dredged from the deeper channels, Bought in scows 
Or hopper dredges, and dumped on the fish, and then paved over 
For recreation with no cost to the city. 


And so we hear the sides, the margins speaking: 
To allow the Commission in the public interest 
Permits for the recovery of sand and gravel 
From the submerged tidelands of the state, . 

Fill of unlimited quality, clean sand 
Replenished by the southern littoral drift; 


Or yet, Dear Sirs: Your bill flies in the face 
Of the U.S. Army Engineers’ Barrier Study, 
The Delta Study, Transportation Study, 
Even the Petroleum Institute plan for bringing freighters 
And hundreds of workers in to Contra Costa l 
To boat, bathe, drink, and return these waters. 
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A student I remember said to me, My mother 
Wants me to be a banker, but I want to be 

A sanitary engineer, spending all that money 
Back toward the sea. Do you think it’s possible? 
See how these hills shape down back of the college 
In summer streaked with little dry arroyos, 


' In winter running over, rush and freshet, 


Through storm drains, cellars, sometimes parlors, straight away 


Down to the sea. Think of the veins 
Of this earth all flowing raining water, 
The drove of rivers in the pipes we’ve laid. 


Effluent, said my student, there’s a word. 

Give me a choice between it and debris 

And any day Pd choose effluent. 

Cover and fill is bleach and burn, with tires 
Sticking up out of the muck, and loads 

Of old brush and tree branches crisping away there. 
Not for me. [ like the purest water 

Sparkling green under a soil, and it can breeze 

Out of our pipes and chemicals, lucent as 

The rain itself, around the bodies 


Of fish and swimmers. 


Saving the bay, 

Saving the shoals of day, 

Saving the tides of shallows deep begun 
Between the moon and sun. 


Saving the sidings of the Santa Fé. 

Saving the egret and the herring run, 
Cane and acacia, mallow and yarrow save, 
Against the seventh wave, | 


Boundary and margin, meeting and met, 
So that the pure sea will not forget, 
Voracious as it is, its foreign kind, 

And so the land, 


Voracious as it is, will not redeem 
Another’s diadem. 

Saving the shores, 

Saving the lines between, 


Kelp, shrimp, and the scrub green, 
Between the lap of waters 

And the long 

Shoulder of stone. 


Therein, between, no homogeneous dredge, 
But seedy edge 

Of action and of chance 

Met to its multiple and variable circumstance. 


Though a news column says that Aquatic Park is a police headache, 
In the past year, eighty-seven arrests 
Of characters for crimes better not talked about, 
That the lake is a favorite dumping spot for hot safes, 
Burglary tools, stripped bikes, even a body, 


Yet a notice says, Next week at Aquatic Park, 
_ The V-Drive Boating Club holds its annual race — 
Everybody comes out for this event — 
These are the world’s fastest boats, faster than hydros, 
Needing the quiet water the embankment provides. 


And a letter from a statistician, fond of the facts, 
Compares the use of Aquatic Park with the Rose Garden: the same pattern; 
Fewest people, about five each, on a Friday of terrible weather, 
Next, about fifty, on a warm Wednesday afternoon, 
Most, a hundred and fifty on a clear windy Saturday. Signed, sincerely. 


Some live in the deeps, a freighter 

Plying between here and Yokohama. 

Some live in the rose gardens, 

Deeps of a street, a two-storyed 

Observer and participant, daily 

Moving out into the traffic, back into it 

Where curtains billow in their breakfast room. 

The deeps. Some . 
. Live in the margins. Have they the golden mean? 


Freight whistles reach here and the fire engines 
Coming from town,.foundry hammers 

Among the wash of waves. 

Kelp drifts them up afloat, and suddenly 

They are in the tinder world of lizards. 

Cut ashore they bask and breathe 

And then plunge back 

Down the long glints that take their weight. 

At home. At home. But which? 


Likely a sea captain will live in a margin 
But never wants to, wants a deep molded farm; 
- Likely an architect, but mainly weekends. 
On the weekdays, along the bay margin 
‘Little happens, small objects ` 
© Breed and forage. Flights come in and vanish. 
Solicitudes entail solicitudes. | 
‘Dredge the channel, reinforce the seawall | 
And we shall have deep calling to deep directly. 


_ She starts to speak, my friend in her light voice, - Saving the bay. Saving the blasted bay. 


-. Of margins: marshes, birds, and embarcaderos. - ‘That there be margins of the difference, - 
Truths spread to-dry like nets, mended like nets, Scrap heap and mobile, wind ridge and ledge, 
Draw in at-the edges their corruptions, l Rockfish and silverside, channel and tide, 

To let the moving world of bay and town Mud and debris. That there be 
Mingle, as they were amphibian again. 7 Shore and sea. 
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Í was hardly a trial. They seemed to want to 
establish accurately who he was, that the man 
before them was he and no other, that was all. 
They knew what he had done, better than he did 
himself (for the last months had run fluidly to- 
gether in his memory, and only a few things, irrele- 
vancies, stood out). He was there to answer ques- 
tions, they said, not to make any statements; not 
that he intended to, not that he had any statements 
to make. There was a sergeant who kept telling 
him to stand at attention, although it was only a 
captain who was questioning him. He had never 
seen any of them before, which was perhaps just as 
well. It would be hell to be condemned by your 
acquaintances. 

They had commandeered the nunnery for a 
prison. (What had become of the nuns?) And they 
were using one of the medical rooms for the tribunal, 
the surgery perhaps. The captain sat at an enam- 
eled table. There was a metal sink in the corner, 
and the comrade acting as stenographer sat on an 
adjustable enameled stool with his pad on his knee. 
The place smelled faintly of formaldehyde, but he 
did not think they had selected it because he was 
to be cleansed of anything here. It was just chance. 

Now that he was captured, the nervous tension 
of the last weeks began to loosen, and he was not 
able to fix his attention on the proceedings very 
clearly, although he knew he ought to. At last the 
captain said he would be held in solitary confine- 
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ment until current investigations could be com- 
pleted. This meant he had become a person of 
importance. They expected ransom or an ex- 
change, otherwise they would have set a term, ten 
years, perhaps twenty-five. He straightened him- 
self and stood looking over the captain’s head. Any 
open contempt and he knew they would beat him 
up, casually, and that was pointless now. He had 
already begun to wait. 

“One last thing, Foz,” the captain said. “Try to 
commit suicide, and we’ll shoot you.”’ 

“Sir,” he said, still looking six inches above the 
other’s head. 

Before the two guards could lay a hand on him he 
walked toward the door, and they did not touch 
him all the way to his cell. The door was open, a 
plain oak door, but it had a chest-high opening in 
it with a hinged cover. It was freshly cut. The 
Reverend Mother would have had no reason to 
come spying on her nuns. They did not shove him 
in. They let him walk. The door shut, and he heard 
the bolt thrust to. 

In the cell was a bed with an inch-thick pad on 
it, a rolled blanket, and a bucket in the corner. 
He lay down on the bed and pulled the blanket 
over him. He was exhausted, he discovered. Only 
two nights of the last thirty had he slept in a bed, 
the others in the open, often without cover. With- 
out thinking further, he went to sleep at once. 

He woke up. He got up off the bed to look out 
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the window. It had been about eleven in the morn- 
ing when he had left the captain, and he wanted 
to see the light so he could estimate how long he had 
slept. He found that his window opened into a 
corridor, and craning his neck, he could not see 
any windows on the far side of it. He touched the 
stone wall. It was not cold. 

He had known many who had been captured, a 
few who had come out again, some escaped, but not 
from this prison, one or two set free. They had told 
him it was important to know what day it was. 
Some sort of order had to be kept. You could not 
let yourself sink into the recesses of your mind. 

Every bit of metal had been taken from him, and 
they had refused him even a weak string to use as a 
belt. He stood on one foot and tried to see the heel 
of his boot. He glanced up at the ceiling, but he 
realized he had already noticed there was no elec- 
tricity. He ran his finger carefully over the boot 
heel. There were two protuberances, nails. He 
moved the bed away from the wall and felt along 
the dim stone blocks. On the second one above the 
floor, the second one from the corner, he scratched 
the first number, a 2. Then he bent down. With 
his eyes close to it, he could make it out. He fin- 
ished the date, 2/3/38. He would make one scratch 
after each two feedings. 

The cell was six steps long, and he could not 
quite touch both walls if he spread his arms out 
wide. The door was solid. There was no use for 
further inspection. He had never been in this nun- 
nery before. He had no plans to escape. 

They had said —- the former prisoners — it was 
‘necessary to establish a routine, to find certain 
things.to do each day, and, above all, to occupy 
one’s mind so as to glide into the future without 
thinking about it, to eat it up without tasting. Very 
well, he would be fed twice a day. As soon as the 
food had had time to digest, he would do the calis- 
thenics he had learned in the sports club. At once 
he saw himself on the soccer field, Luis with his 
knobby knees in front of him, bending as he himself 
was bending to touch his left toe with his right hand, 
and Carlos beside Luis bending also, a bright day. 
Luis had died in the Guadarrama, and Carlos had 
escaped to France after the first gunshots on the 
Rambla, the bastard. Never again would he be as 
lithe and full of hope as then. 

He caught himself, seeing the danger. You must 
not think of the future because hope was bound to 
the future. The past was all you had, but you must 
not color the past with feelings. You could act 
it over again in your head, but you must keep it 
pure: If you could not make a documentary movie 
out of your past, plain, uncut, uncolored, black and 
white, with the emotion kept out of each frame of 
this odd film, you would find yourself, they had 
said, wallowing in anger at your own stupidity in 
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being caught, or in fear that they might want some 
information they thought you had, and you might 
end with your eyelids cut off, like the fellow who 
got back to his unit before he went blind. Any or 
all of these led to pity for yourself, and that fried 
your brains. 

He heard someone call “Supper!” in the corridor 
and the banging of tin plates. In a few minutes he 
got his, beans and rice and a small stale piece of 
bread. He ate, cleaned his plate with the bread, 
ate that. He had slept only six or seven hours, and 
he could feel himself getting ready to sleep again. 
The guard knocked and took the plate and spoon. 

“What day is it?” he asked. 

The guard merely grinned. It was this confusion 
of time they were counting on. They wanted him 
damaged, even dead. Why, then, hadn’t they shot 
him at once, out of hand? It might be that there 
was a difference between the official policy, which 
set forth that he, a guerrilla leader, was valuable 
for ransom or exchange, and the personnel who 
executed the policy, and who hated him because 
he might have shot up a brother or a cousin. He 
might have, at that. 


I. Took him a week to get rested. He slept seven- 
teen or eighteen hours a day and dozed the rest of 
the time except when he was doing his exercises or 
eating. During.this time it was no problem to know 
what to do with himself. 

Then one day, after pulling and stretching him- 
self, he found that he was not sleepy. He was ready 
for that. He had decided to walk every place he 
had ever been. He began with his earliest memory, 
walking along the-shore in the sand, but after a few 
hundred steps, six and turn, six and turn, his mem- 
ories of his early boyhood overlapped those of his 
school days when he had run down the beach, 
leaping and throwing sand with a group of boys, 
and later, chasing girls down it. In the interest of 
efficiency he determined to walk twenty miles and 
let that stand for all his travel beside the great 
tideless sea. ‘“But why am I being efficient? I have 
plenty of time,” he said to himself. ‘“‘It is to prevent 
confusion, to keep off the bugbears of. love and 
friendship.” To walk the ten miles south from 
the harbor and back took him two days in his cell, 
and he walked barefoot to save his boots. He would 
need them later, for he did not suppose his family 
was still living to give him money for boots, and his 
friends would be dead or suspicious. 

Abruptly on the tenth day his cell door opened 
and a lieutenant he had never seen came in with 
two guards. The break in the routine was almost 
like a holiday, and he had to guard himself, he real- 
ized suddenly, against being glad to see the stran- 


gers. The lieutenant had a flashlight. By its glow 
he inspected every block of stone and the mortar 
around it while the guards shook the blanket and 
worked every inch of the mattress through their 
fingers to find anything he might have hidden. 
Then they made him strip, shook out his clothes, 
and turned out the pockets of his trousers. The 
lieutenant snapped off the flashlight and went out 
with the guards. They had spoken only once. If the 
lieutenant had seen his calendar on the wall, he had 
taken no formal notice of it. 

He continued walking, at first to school, looking 
sternly at the remembered faces of his friends as if 
he had never seen them before, then the errands for 
his mother and grandfather, the street play, and 
the way to the soccer field, to the classrooms at the 
high school, the first surreptitious trip to the bull- 
ring to see Lalanda, and the nighttime strolls past 
the houses of girls. The train journey to Madrid 
and the few car rides he had taken gave him trouble 
— he couldn’t recall the countryside well enough <o 
walk through it plausibly, although he did walk 
up the shore road nearly to Port-Bou, a jaunt he 
had taken when he was seventeen. 

Ten days later the lieutenant made his second 
inspection and left without speaking to him. He 
realized he would be inspected regularly, perhaps 
until he came to expect it at ten-day intervals, and 
then they might fool him. But he would be able to 
laugh at them afterward, for he was doing nothing 
that required their searches. 

He found that he would have to stop walking. 
It was the food, not enough of it. He could feel his 


ribs stand out under his shirt, and the day they- 


took him to the bath, he looked his naked body up 
and down. The walking was taking too much 
energy. 

He was ready for that, also. He lay on his bed 
hour after hour playing over all the soccer games. 
When he had exhausted them, he reviewed the 
guerrilla actions, beginning when he was a private 
when seven men would waylay a truck and shoot 
it up. If it exploded, they would not bother to go 
near it. If it did not, it meant that it contained food 
or sometimes clothing and medical supplies, and 
they would return loaded. Later, the trains, staying 
close in gullies or on ridges so they could get in the 
grenades, then retiring to wait for the emergency 
repair outfit and blowing that, too. And when he 
was a lieutenant, the false roadblocks to learn pass- 
words so they could fool the sentries at airfields or 
supply dumps, and the night-attacks there. At first 
he tried to divert the satisfaction he had felt at his 
successes — he had been very good — but after a 
month of this, he gave up and said, “What harm can 
it do? It’s all I have.” 

Perhaps it was this letting go of his emotion that 
led him to the girls. He had not known many, 
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and he could recall in splendid clarity every mo- 
ment, every shade of expression, every night he had 
spent with each. Sitting on the edge of his bed, 
thumping a fist into his hand, he wondered if he 
would ever again be clean-shaven, in fresh linen, 
with a girl who would be laughing beside him while 
they walked somewhere they could be alone. He 
pulled the bed away from the wall and counted the 
marks. He had been there four days over seven 
months. This had been time enough for a ransom 
or an exchange. Had all the attacks failed? Were 
they losing the war? Worse, had they forgotten 
all about him? He jumped up and began to beat 
on the door, shouting. 

After a minute he heard the bolt shot back, and 
the door opened. It was the little fat guard who fed 
him every day. He had a Mauser pistol in his 
hand, and he was grinning his usual sly grin. 

“How goes the war? Who is winning?’ he 
shouted. . 

The guard motioned him backward with his 
pistol. 

“Have you bastards taken Madrid? Tell me!’ he 
shouted. 

Still grinning, the guard tapped his own ear and 
shook his head. The guard shut the door, bolted it, 
and went up the corridor scuffing his feet. 

Why would they have a deaf guard? Were they 
so sure no one would escape that they dared use a 
deaf man who could hear nothing? He would never 
see daylight again, no more fighting, no more girls, 
no more anything. He sat down on the bed, panting. 

He noticed his own panting. Why should a little 
shouting make him pant? He was getting weak, 
going to pieces. This was what they wanted, of 
course. Another month, two months, and he would 
get sick. They would plead no medicines, and he 
would die in this dim, filthy hole. i 

He had to find something he could do. Thinking 
was no good. 


E was getting to be cold weather, and there was no 
heat. He picked up his blanket and threw it around 
his shoulders. He looked at it for the first time. It 
was a good wool blanket, tightly woven, perhaps 
from the nuns. The ends had been left rough, un- 
sewed, and a couple of threads were working them- 
selves loose from the warp. Without paying any 
attention to it, he began to tease one small thread 
loose, thinking all the while about what he could 
find to do, some action that might take his mind off 
his life, this cell, his future. He realized he had 
found it. Slowly, painstakingly, he worked on the 
little thread. He could barely see it, and he pushed 
it away from the warp threads with his nails. At 
last he had it free. 
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-He held it up dangling in front of him with a feel- 
ing of accomplishment, a few fibers of dirty wool 
twisted into a tiny thread. He laid it carefully on 
the floor where he could see it and began work on 
the other. At the end of the day, after his second 
feeding, he had the two loose threads free. The 
next day he would start work on the body of the 
blanket where the threads were tightly woven. For 
the first time since his arrest he looked forward to 
the coming of another day. 


It was hard, close work. He learned all about the ~ 


strength and springiness of wool fibers. In three 
days, he had seven threads lying side by side on the 
floor without having broken a one. He forgot to do 
his calisthenics. He sat hunched over the blanket 
until his muscles ached. When nine threads lay 
side by side on the floor, it occurred to him that the 
guard might possibly catch sight of them, and he 
spent a whole day twisting the threads into a cord 
— it kept coming apart, and he had to start over 
again many times. When it was finished, he tested 
it. It was quite strong. 

The next day he heard voices in the corridor. It 
was time for the inspection. He shoved the cord 
under the mattress and pulled it out again at once. 
One of the first things they did was take up the mat- 
tress, and they would find it. His pockets were no 
good ——~ they would find it there. He stood in the 
middle of his cell, shaking in panic. Just as they shot 
back the bolt, he stuffed the cord into his mouth. 
Coiled, it was not big. He was standing at attention 
with his middle fingers along the seams of his trou- 
sers when the lieutenant and the guards came in. 

Now that he had found something he could give 
his whole attention to, he worked more slowly, 
even more carefully, as if he had a trade. He could 
hardly wait to finish his morning beans and rice to 
` get to work again. He grew expert, and a thread 
worked loose seemed to be a reward, a milestone, 
but a reward for what, or a milestone along which 
road, he no longer considered. He was getting thin- 
ner, but he did not notice it, and sometimes, if he 
stood up suddenly to stretch, he blacked out, but it 
lasted only a second or two, and he accepted it as if 
it were part of his job. 

He noticed his dreams, though. His nights be- 
came restless and horrible. At a slow gait, some- 
times creeping, he crossed hostile landscapes only 
to end these journeys doing quite simple things that 
were wrong, things to damn him forever, he knew, 
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yet familiar things on wiry grass, under inimical 
trees, watched by heavy knowledgeable stones and 
houses. Often he would wake up sweating and 
panting. Twice he found the cord around his neck, 
but he could not tell whether he had put it there or 
whether the guard had known about it all the time 
and had tiptoed into his cell and arranged it as a 
hint. But he laughed at that. If they knew about 
the cord, they were waiting for him to use it, but he 
was not going to use it at all. 

The cord, twisted tightly, grew almost to the 
thickness of a pencil, and at the next inspection he 
again concealed it in his mouth, on his tongue with 
his teeth apart to make room, and his lips just closed 
over them. 

After this inspection, it took him three days to 
realize that already the cord was getting too thick 
to hide another time. He felt as if he had been hit a 
heavy blow with a club, and he sank on his bed with 
the cord hanging limply across his knees. At first he 
felt only the loss of his work. 

He coiled up the rope and put it in his mouth. 
The work of the last three days had made it too big 
a mass for him to shut his lips over. He poked at 
it with his fingers, trying to arrange it, but it was 
useless. He could not close his lips. The lieutenant 
would notice. He would take it out of his mouth. 
They were such sticklers for form, they would have 
another trial. They would point out that a prisoner 
could have only one use for a rope. They would re- 
mind him that attempted suicides were punished by 
shooting. Fear grew over him like another skin. 

He jumped up and looked out the window. If 
he threw the rope out into the corridor, they would 
find it. He knew already that no place in his cell 
would hide it. 

“There must be a simple way to hide it. There 
must be,” he said aloud. 

He paced the floor and did not feel his weakness. 

That night he did not sleep. He still paced and 
turned, paced and turned, tears of chagrin running 
unfelt down his face for all the work he had lost. 

“There must be a simple way. Am I going crazy 
or what? Some simple way.” If he could have got 
at his brain to squeeze it, he would have done it. 

At last he thought of it, the simple way. He sat 
down, took up the rope and began to untwist it. 
Before that evening’s supper, he had one tiny thread 
worked free. He smoothed the blanket over his 
knees and began to weave the thread back into it. 
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the Dunbar Vocalional High School. 


L A great tradition Chicago’s Dunbar Vocational 
High School is meeting America’s commitment to 
recognize the worth of the individual by success- 
fully preparing its students for the world of work 
and the business of living. In a broadcast which 
was one of a national series on education in America, 
Robert Shayon said, “I traveled throughout the 
United States for six months. ... I began my 
journey in the valleys of generalization, absirac- 
tion, and controversy in education. I ended 
it on mountaintops of educational leadership and 
imagination. This broadcast is a report on one of 
these mountaintops — Dunbar Vocational High 
School in Chicago.” 

Dunbar is located in one of twenty-one school 
districts, just south of Chicago’s Loop at the edge 
of the city’s core. Originally composed of dete- 
riorated residences and industrial and commercial 
enterprises, the area is now undergoing extensive 
urban renewal. Two large privately built housing 
complexes and eight public housing projects have 
recently been completed. 

The racial composition of the district 1s about 
90 percent Negro and 10 percent white. The me- 
dian income of families, based on 1960 United 
States Census figures, is $3948, the lowest in all of 
Chicago’s school districts. Further, the area ranks 
fifteenth in terms of average years of education of 
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persons twenty-five years or over. The socio- 
economic and educational level, generally, except 
for that of families moving into the private housing 
projects, muitates against the aspirations and 
achievement of the children of the area. 

Against this setting, Dunbar’s brick and mortar 
is symbolic of an upward thrust in community. 
progress because the school offers opportunities 
for youth and adults to convert academic and 
vocational skills into dignified employment. The 
untold loss of human potential, synonymous with 
a culturally and economically underprivileged area, 
has been greatly reduced by Dunbar’s program. 

Like their counterparts in other big cities of 
America, Chicago’s youth in such blighted com- 
munity settings are often overage for grade place- 
ment in regular school, dropout prone, or are actual 
dropouts and out of work. Added to these immedi- 
ate and material problems are the intangibles of 
fear, anger, and futility — the result of limiting and 
frustrating conditions of slum-area living and the 
lack of opportunity for young people to become 
functioning, effective members of community life. 
The tenor of that community life is often one of 
turbulence, uncertainty, listlessness, and, ultimately, 
trouble in the form of crime and violence. 

Chicago’s educators, in formulating the plans 
for the Dunbar school in one of Chicago’s “‘pockets 
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of change,” recognized the relationship of a school 
to the fabric of the community and therefore 
designed a school which not only would serve its 
young people but would act to lift the sights of the 
total community through educational programs that 
fuse basic learnings with vocational ones. While 
the effects of this philosophy are measurable and 
highly positive, the important service extends far 
beyond the obvious advantages of finding the all- 
important job. 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


What is so outstanding about Dunbar? Is it the 

building, often cited as one of the top five or ten 
examples of school architecture in the United 
States? Is it the community, which through 
neighborhood events raised $10,000 for special 
equipment for the school? Is it the devotion of a 
staff that weathered thirteen years in antiquated 
portable buildings and a remodeled elementary 
school, and finally helped plan the program for the 
new building of gleaming glass and steel? Or the 
proud, possessive students, who so loved their new 
Dunbar that they asked to have their prom in 
“their” school? Undoubtedly, it is all of these, but 
at the heart of the matter is the program: the 
subjects taught, the understandings developed, the 
skills acquired, the confidence engendered. 
_ Dunbar provides a wide variety of vocational, 
technical, and general education courses. Students 
in the regular day program may major in any one 
of twenty-seven vocational courses; but regardless 
of the shop major, students must complete for 
graduation four years of English, three years of 
social studies, and a three-year mathematics- 
science sequence. The blending of academic and 
vocational courses is part of the goal to prepare 
Dunbar youth not only to earn a living but also to 
enjoy the satisfaction of self-fulfillment. Dunbar 
instructors are keenly aware that all learning 
increases vocational competence, and they recog- 
nize the importance of getting their students to 
understand this. To communicate to a class the 
relevance of a literary passage or a historical event 
to an activity in a shop class is a rewarding expe- 
rience of deep impact for the vocational instructor 
as well as for the student. 

The courses in the regular day program serve 
a diversity of interests, abilities, and ages, as well 
as both sexes. They include training in aircraft 
mechanics, auto mechanics, radio and television 
electronics, and shoe rebuilding; development of 
skills in carpentry, foundry, and machine shop; 
painting and decorating programs; business educa- 
tion for both boys and girls in calculating and secre- 
tarial practice as well as in accounting and typing; 
cosmetology and dressmaking for girls; instrumen- 
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tal and vocal music; commercial art, and architec- 
tural drafting. 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


Dunbar has a high employment placement 
record. But this was not always so. School records 
show that only 50 percent or less of early graduating 
classes were placed by the time of graduation. Stu- 
dents entering Dunbar were overage, with low 
achievement scores in reading and arithmetic. The 
dropout rate was high. The improvement may be a 
reflection of the fact that the Chicago public 
schools, in spite of an increase in enrollments of 
more than 200,000 during the past twelve years, 
have been able to construct enough school buildings 
to eliminate the double shift for the first time in a 
hundred years and to reduce the size of the ele- 
mentary classes from almost forty to thirty-two. 
High school freshmen at Dunbar now are younger 
when they enter and have much better scores in 
reading and arithmetic achievement; furthermore, 
the dropout rate is much lower. Typically, today 
75 percent of Dunbar’s graduates have work by 
the time of graduation, and almost 100 percent, 
including the approximately 10 percent who go on 
to college, are placed by a month after graduation. 

Information about job opportunities and aid in 
employment placement are only a part of the 
guidance picture at Dunbar. Students receive 
training in job interviews; they discuss factors 
which are important in getting and keeping a job. 
Many opportunities for work experience under 
guidance are available. The counselor discusses 
with the student his potential in terms of his 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests. Students with 
special capabilities are urged to go on to college, 
and all are helped to understand that technological 
changes have made and will continue to make 
education a lifetime process. Educational as well 
as vocational guidance from his own counselor over 
the four-year period helps each student find a plan 
for living that can assist him in making his con- 
tribution to society and at the same time bring 
self-realization. 


OF AND FOR THE COMMUNITY 


The schedule of classes seems to be fast approach- 
ing a we-never-close basis. Classes and activities 
are held during the regular school day, after the 
regular day, during the evening, on Saturday, and 
throughout the summer. 

The day school enrollment is approximately 
2200, the maximum number which can be served 
if we are to keep the focus on the individual student. 
More than 3000 adults participate in the evening 
programs. These adult students have courses 


available to them which are similar to those pro- 
vided in the day school program, plus specitic 
courses to meet the needs of adults. In the late- 
afternoon programs, recreational activities are 
supervised by park instructors as part of the Chicago 
public schools’ school-park plan; music and other 
cultural opportunities, as well as specially planned 
shop and business classes, are also provided as 
part of a project for overage elementary school 
pupils. This project is aimed at preventing drop- 
outs. Every summer Dunbar is enrolled to capacity 
and provides programs and counseling with the 
same degree of concern for the individual and his 
needs as is evidenced during the regular school 
year. l 
All year round the building is open to people 
from early morning until late at night. Always 
the program of the school serves the needs of all 
its youth and all its community. Thus, Dunbar, 
a community school in the best sense of the term, 
provides countless young people of high school age 
as well as adults in the community with an oppor- 
tunity to develop to their maximum capacity. 
Every effort is made to reach out to the community, 
to assure the acceptance and use of the school’s 
excellent facilities and diverse programs by all. 
From the economic standpoint, Dunbar students, 
through being able to command equitable salaries 
for their skills, are putting back into the economy 
their individual share of the community total 
earning power. As it was phrased by one of the 
former directors of the school, “They give, not 
take.” But this economic stability has other and 
more meaningful outcomes. The Dunbar graduate 
is confident of himself, of his skill, of the contribu- 
tion he can make. The education he receives, with 
its emphasis upon academic and cultural develcp- 
ment simultaneous with his vocational training, 
equips him with a deeper appreciation of his role 


in the community. This is reflected in his approach . 


to life. It is certainly reasonable to believe that 
a youth convinced of the availability of opportunity, 
imbued with the idea of a basic dignity in work 
well done, and secure with a planned route to 
his place in society will break the so-called ‘‘de- 
pendency cycle’? and will be a happier, more 
productive, more deeply motivated citizen. Of 
utmost importance is the belief that latent talent 
and mind power, thus released, conceivably will 
shape a better world. Chicago educators feel 
strongly that Dunbar Vocational High School 
represents, from educational, economic, and spirit- 
ual points of view, ‘fone of the great opportunities 
in America.” Dunbar students echo this philosophy. 

Dr. James B. Conant cites Dunbar as ‘‘approach- 
ing the ideal” in the vocational-education field. 
He notes that its contributions are threefold: a 
program of education which is of a high level as 
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well as tailored to the vocational aims of its students, 
impressive physical facilities, and the obvious pride 
and motivation apparent in its student body. 


BUILDING AND STAFF 


Both program and student have been discussed; 
but little has been said here about the modern 
structure which today houses Dunbar’s educational 
program. The present school building did not just 
happen. It began with a marked shift in vocational- 
education concepts and was spurred by post-war 
needs. Perceptive to changes wrought by mobility, 
a burgeoning population, and cultural disadvan- 
tages, Dunbar’s teachers and other Chicago educa- 
tional personnel worked closely with the general 
superintendent and members of one of the nation’s 
outstanding architectural firms to draft plans for 
what is today a unique vocational high school. 

In 1942 the original Dunbar opened its doors in 
temporary quarters with a staff of sixteen teachers 
and a student enrollment of four hundred. From 
the beginning, teachers of high caliber have been 
attracted to the school because of its purpose. 
The late Neal F. Simeon, one of the original teach- 
ers at Dunbar and later an acting director of the 
school, is an example of the quality of the teach- 
ing staff. He held a bachelor’s degree in mechani- 
cal engineering from the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and a master’s degree in education from 
Northwestern University. His background in the 
field of vocational education was outstanding. He 
had a pilot’s license and a ground instructor’s 
rating; he trained aviation mechanics during 
World War II. 

The present Dunbar has been described as a 
building into which teachers “‘put pieces of them- 
selves”; it is a tangible expression of their beliefs. 
Its planning involved the director of the school, 
the faculty, the student body, community leaders, 
vocational-education supervisors, the general super- 
intendent of schools, and other personnel. Educa- 
tional specifications for the layout of every shop, 
classroom, and office, and for auxiliary facilities 
were submitted to the architect. The cooperation 
of talented and dedicated teachers and admiais- 
trators has often been credited as one of the most 
important reasons for the success of the present 
school. 

Dunbar is situated on a site of five acres with a 
park of fifteen acres adjoining it. In effect, through 
the school-park plan, the school will eventually 
have a twenty-acre campus. Next to the Chicago 
Teachers College North, Dunbar is the most expen- 
sive school that the city of Chicago has ever built. 
The site cost $1,097,000; the building, $5,886,000; 
and equipment, $1,200,000, a total of approxi- 
mately $8 million. But when the cost is equated 
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to the extent of its use and to its purpose, as it 
must be, it is small. 

In addition to having outstanding shops, the 
building was designed, for pleasant, well-equipped 
classrooms, a remarkable library, counseling offices, 
gymnasiums, a swimming pool of standard Olympic 
dimensions, large attractive lunchroom facilities, a 
student social room, choir rooms, a band room, 
and individual instrumental practice rooms. The 
auditorium stage, the gift of the park system, has 
facilities for the staging of productions comparable 
with the facilities in Chicago’s finest theaters. The 
school also has a complete intercommunication sys- 
tem, operated and maintained by the students, 
which is used as a part of the instructional program. 

Instructional materials and equipment range 
from modern science laboratories to shops specially 
designed to relate work to the practical. Students 
in the aircraft-mechanics shop work on a live air- 
craft engine. They are trained to meet the stan- 
dards required by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion. Part of a two-floor dwelling is devoted to the 
plumbing shop, to permit the development of skill 
in the solution of difficult plumbing problems; paint- 
ing and decorating students actually paint or deco- 
rate walls; future carpenters build houses to scale. 

The shoe-rebuilding shop is perhaps worthy of 
special note because of unique physical features 
which were designed by the instructor himself; 
one of these is a circular student-instruction bench. 
This same instructor developed films which, 
through slow motion and the use of repetitive 
motion pictures, demonstrate basic skills. Students 
using the films have, in effect, individual guided 
practice periods, and yet the instructor is free to 
move from pupil to pupil providing additional 
individual assistance. 

Perhaps a word about the beauty of the build- 
ing itself is in order. The functional use of com- 
mon materials in uncommon ways, the beauty 
and integrity that come from simplicity, from a 
complete lack of artifice — these are characteristic 
of the Paul Laurence Dunbar Vocational High 
School. Glass in the foyer is used to bring the out- 
doors inside rather than to shut it out. The school’s 
central garden, enclosed in glass, is open to view on 
every side. Here in this tranquil space, students 
come to know the “green cathedral.” With the 
great tall panes, aspirations rise toward the skies. 
The artistic use of steel and glass and concrete, 


the strength and beauty of open structural frames, 
the patterned use of ventilation openings — these 
help create a building which gives youth both a 
hyacinth and a loaf of bread. 


A LOOK - AHEAD 


This decade and the next will see millions of 
workers changing jobs as automation, innovation, 
and productivity advance. Present skills will give 
way to new job classifications as business and in- 
dustry move in or out of the community, as they 
expand to meet consumer demands of the growing 
population or retrench in the face of economic 
competition. 

It is the concern of leaders in vocational educa- 
tion that today’s labor force become attuned to 
the forward motion of change and to the greater 
efficiency achieved through the continuum of 
change for the better. This conditioning to adapta- 
bility is a major goal at Dunbar and is accelerated 
through its program of general education, which 
strengthens the basic skills and understandings in 
English, mathematics, science, and social studies. 

Although millions of workers will change jobs 
in the decades ahead, it is reasonable to assume 
that a worker may spend his lifetime at one voca- 
tion or profession if he remains alert to new devel- 
opments and techniques in his chosen work; if he 
looks upon the mastering of his vocation as a life- 
long process; if he sees his vocation as one segment 
of a career pattern. Toward these goals, Dunbar 
plans basic training programs for groups of related 
occupations. In the final analysis, if people have 
skills, they can be placed, and if they have a broad 
general education, they can have richly satisfying 
lives. 

In the years ahead, our increasingly techno- 
logical economy will have less and less need for 
the unskilled and undereducated worker. Schools 
like Dunbar will play a significant role in determin- 
ing the direction of the nation’s economy. 

The upgrading of vocational education as a 
status symbol is long overdue. It is an unfortunate 
reality that our present society has attached some 
degree of stigma, or at least less social prestige, to 
the pursuit of a vocational education. As Amer- 
icans we need to be reminded frequently of what 
all Dunbar students know, that “the man dignifies 
the job, not the reverse.” 


In next month’s ATLANTIC, Mr. Wymond Ehrenkrook will discuss the Denver East High School in Colorado. 
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THE ESCAPE 


A STORY BY 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 


Translated by Angus Davidson 


Tialian novelist and short-story writer, ALBERTO Moravia achieved success when he was in his early twenties 


and has come to be regarded as one of the foremost contemporary European novelists. The following story will 


appear in a new collection, THE FETISH, to be published in the spring by Farrar, Straus § Girouz. 


A. THEY came close to the island, the outboard 
engine began spluttering and then stopped; the 
husband rose to his feet to restart it. The wife 
looked at the confused mass of buildings piled up on 
top of the highest part of the island and finally 
asked, ‘“‘What’s that castle?” The husband, busy 
with the engine, answered without looking up, 
“Irs not a castle, it’s a prison.” She noticed then 
that above the towering buttresses, a gray wall rose 
against the sky, with three rows of windows that 
appeared to be walled up. 

“The windows are blocked up,” she said. “Why 
is that?” 

“They're bocca di lupo windows.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt means,” replied her husband, with a touch of 
impatience, “that anyone inside the cells sees noth- 
ing but a little piece of sky, very high up.” 

“And why?” 

Her husband inserted the lanyard into the engine 
and gave a vigorous jerk, but the engine, after a few 
revolutions, stopped once more. “Why? To prevent 
the prisoners from making signals, I imagine.” 

The woman asked again, “And who is there in 
the prison?” . 

To her husband this seemed a particularly irri- 
tating question, no doubt because of its quality 
of obviousness. He half straightened up, holding 
the lanyard, and said, “It’s full of nice, honest 
people on holiday — original sort of people who 
prefer prison to a good hotel.” 

“Now you’re teasing me,” she said. 

“But Laura, who would you expect to be there? 
Murderers, thieves, criminals of the worst kind.” 

She turned away from the direction of the island, 
Copyright © 1964, by Martin Secker & Warburg, Ltd. 


crouching on the seat with her arms encircling her 
legs, offended. 

The memory of am encounter of the previous 
year had come back to her. She had gone to the 
island by steamer with her husband, and had seen, 


coming out of a cabin and going ashore with the 
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other passengers, a young man between two guards, 
his wrists loaded with chains, with a handsome 
though arrogant face, very pale and with. black 
curls encircling his forehead and temples. At the 
time she had not asked who the young man might 
be, although she had guessed; it had seemed to her 
that there was a tacit understanding between her- 
self, her husband, and the other passengers to take 
no notice of him and even to pretend to be unaware 
of his presence. Yet he had remained in her mem- 
ory, owing perhaps to the contrast between his 
good looks and the chains with which he was laden. 
Now, thinking back, she regretted that she had not 
asked for information — perhaps the young man 
had been condemned for life; but she was sure that 
it could not be for any of those hateful crimes that 
give rise to feelings of scorn; clearly he must have 
been sentenced for some crime of passion, ordained, 
as they say, by fate. Suddenly she said, “Whenever 
you’re behind an engine, whether it’s the engine of 
the car or the engine of this boat, you become un- 
reasonable.” Her husband did not reply, but 
having again inserted the lanyard, he gave it an 
even more violent jerk. The engine started up, the 
boat purred away over the calm water, leaving 
behind a tenuous track that looked like a piece of 
white, evanescent lace upon the shot silk of the sea. 

And now the boat, having passed beyond the 
rocky fortress, moved across in front of the island’s 
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harbor. The sun had not yet come into view on 
this side, and the red, yellow, and white houses 
along the quayside were still plunged in the sub- 
dued half-light of early morning and looked unin- 
habited. The boat left the harbor behind and 
rounded a promontory. Neither the prison nor the 
harbor could now be seen, only a white, slanting 
shore crowned with frolicsome vines and rising 
higher and higher in the distance. They went on 
for some distance parallel with the shore; then the 
engine started spluttering again and stopped. The 
woman, annoyed, turned her back on her husband 
and looked toward the shore; and she took no 
notice of the stifled curse he uttered as he rose to his 
feet again to restart the engine. He made several 
attempts while she continued, obstinately, to turn 
her back upon him; finally, the boat started off in 
the direction of a little beach shut in between two 
high rocks, but when they arrived at a short dis- 
tance from the shore, it stopped again. The woman 
heard her husband say, in a tone of irritation, “I 
don’t know what’s the matter . . . there must be 
something broken; what we need is a mechanic,” 
and without turning around, she answered, ‘‘Let’s 
go back to the harbor; you’ll find a mechanic there.” 

“And what happens if we get stuck out at sea? 
No, I must get out here and go to the village.” 

She said nothing; she was accustomed to leaving 
matters of this kind to her husband, and besides, it 
did not in fact matter to her that the engine refused 
to work. This indifference, which seemed to be 
proclaimed by her bent, bare back, exasperated her 
husband. “To you it doesn’t matter in the least, 
does.it?? he said. “Its J who will have to take 
that walk to the village.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, very slightly, imag- 
ining that her husband would not notice. But 
her husband saw her and said with the utmost irri- 
tation, “‘And don’t just shrug your shoulders.” 

“I didn’t shrug my shoulders.” 

“Yes, you did. For some time now I haven’t 
liked the way you’ve been behaving.” 

“Oh, leave me in peace, you idiot.” She realized 
that her eyes were full of tears, for some reason that 


she could not explain, and she twisted herself yet . 


further toward the shore, as though she were trying 
to see something. And she did in fact see a man in 
blue trousers and a white shirt coming quickly 
down a path from the top of the slope toward the 
beach. It was, however, a very brief glimpse; once 
he had reached the beach, the man vanished, as if 
by enchantment. She wondered whether she ought 
to tell her husband of her strange vision, and then 
decided not to do so; but at the same time she 
realized that she had a guilty feeling — why, she 
did not know. 

Her husband meanwhile had cast anchor, as she 
knew from the sound of the tackle and the plop in 
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the water; then he said, “Well, shall we get out?” 
Mechanically she put her legs over the side of the 
boat and let herself slip into the water up to her 
knees, until she touched the sandy bottom with her 
feet. As she came out onto the black, damp shingle 
of the beach, she noticed in the wall of rock on her 
right a dark cave that appeared to be deep; and 
she was suddenly sure that the man of whom she 
had caught a glimpse on the path was inside it. 
But she said nothing and again felt a touch of re- 
morse. Her husband had now caught up with her; 
he took her arm and murmured, “Forgive me.” 

“You must forgive me,” she replied with a lively 
feeling of hypocrisy, turning and giving him a 
smacking kiss on the cheek. Meanwhile she was 
thinking “If only he would go away, if only he’d 
leave me alone.” 

Her husband, his serenity quite recovered, said, 
“You don’t mind waiting for me? PH go straight 
there and back; it’ll take about an hour.” 

“Why, of course not,” she answered, “and it’s so 
beautiful here.” Her husband went off, climbing 
the path up the slope. Then she sat down on the 
beach at some distance from the water, in such a 
position that she could watch the cave without 
attracting attention. 


E OR some time she remained motionless, sitting 
on the shingle, looking at the sea; then, almost 
imperceptibly, she turned her head in the direction 
of the cave and was surprised that her husband had 
failed to notice it. As she had guessed, the man was 
there, sitting on the ground inside the cave; his 
blue-trousered legs bent, his hands clasped around 
his knees. The upper part of his body and his head 
were not visible, partly because of the deep shadow, 
partly because of a rock which jutted out across the 
opening. She looked at the hands intertwined over 
his knees, and all at once she was certain that he 
must be the young man whom she had seen in 
chains a year before; those were his hands, she 
recognized them, the hands which she had then 
seen loaded with chains. She wondered whether 
she should speak to him, and decided, with a cer- 
tainty that surprised her, not to do so. Something, 
she reflected, had started between them from the 
moment she had seen him coming down the path 
and had not informed her husband, something that 
had happened in silence, that would continue in 
silence and would end in silence. 

Meanwhile the minutes were passing, the man 
did not move, and the impenetrable shadow that 
enveloped his face seemed to her to be the actual 
shadow, the mysterious, almost sacred shadow of 
the misfortune which separated them and pre- 
vented them from communicating. She was aware, 


nevertheless, that the man’s immobility troubled 
her, as if there existed between them a kind of 
challenge and the question was which of them would 
be the first to move and betray his own feelings. 
Almost against her will she suddenly made a gesture 
which seemed to her to give a name to her troubled 
feeling; she knew that she had pretty ears, round 
and small, so she raised her hand and threw back 
her hair in such a way that the man could see one of 
them. But the man did not move; and she had a 
feeling of unreality, of irresponsibility, at the thought 
of having allowed herself to go so far as to flirt with 
a convict. 

She started gazing at the sea again, profoundly 
troubled now, more by her own feelings than by 
the presence of the man. She was coldly determined 
to entice him out of the cave, at all costs, even if he 
came out in order to attack or kill her. She re- 
called that there were a few objects of value in her 
bag, and slowly she drew them out — a gold cig- 
arette case with a ruby in the clasp, a lighter, also 
of gold, with which she ht a cigarette. Finally, as 
though she were impatient, she fumbled again, 
found her watch, and looked at the time. The 
watch, too, was of gold, and she put it down on the 
shingle beside the cigarette case and the lighter — 
a little heap of gold which she thought should be 
tempting to him. But she remembered having 
imagined that the man had been sentenced for a 
crime of passion, and she bit her lips; he would not 
allow himself to be enticed by gold; something 
else was needed. 

Her heart was beating very fast, she gasped for 
breath, she felt a deep blush mounting in waves to 
her cheeks; she raised her hand to her shoulder, 
grasped the shoulder strap of her costume between 
two fingers, and pulled it slowly down over her 
arm until one breast was almost completely uncov- 
ered. Then she cast a wild glance in the direction 
of the cave: the man was still there, silent, motion- 
less, his face invisible. She lowered her eyes to the 
useless little heap of gold on the shingle, and thence 
back again to the sea. Her gaze wandered at first 
to the horizon, then to the boat anchored in the 
dark, still water a short distance from the shore; 
and at last she understood what it was that the 
man was looking at, greedily, anxiously, from the 
deep shadow of the cave. 

Slowly, lazily, she rose to her feet and gently 
stretched herself, clasping her two hands at the 
back of her neck and throwing back her head. 
Then she moved down toward the water, saying to 
herself, “Good-bye.” She did not go toward the 
boat, but walking on the sandy bottom, the water 
rising gradually over her body with an uncomforta- 
ble tickling sensation, she made her way toward 
the extreme end of the little bay, to the point where 
by rounding the rocky point it was possible to reach 
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the adjoining bay. When the water came up to her 
throat, she threw herself forward and started swim- 
ming, drawing farther and farther away from the 
boat. She went around the rock, put down her feet 
on the bottom, and, finally, turned. It was no more 
than five minutes since she had looked back, but 
the man was already in the boat; bending down, 
with his back turned to her, he was busying himself 
with the engine. He was evidently an expert with 
outboard motors; almost at once the engine started 
up and the boat went off, describing a semicircle; 
but, by a chance which seemed to her disastrous, 
everything happened without her being able to 
see his face. She stayed where she was, the water 
up to her chin, speechless, feeling that this silence 
was the final act of complicity between them. And 
now a thought tormented her: “If the engine breaks 
down again, he’ll think I wanted to entice him into 
a trap.” At last she came slowly out of the sea and 
made her way to the point on the beach where she 
had left her bag. 

The sun had come into view behind the cliff and 
shone brightly upon the damp shingle, upon the 
little heap of gold, which the man had not touched, 
and upon the blue expanse of the sea. She sat down 
beside her bag and with her eyes followed the 
outboard-motor boat, which appeared to be aiming 
Straight toward the open sea. To the right of the 
beach, from beyond the promontory, there sud- 
denly appeared a launch with three men on board. 
The motorboat went farther and farther into the 
distance, growing smaller as it went; nevertheless, 
she could clearly distinguish the man sitting in the 
stern, his hand on the tiller. Then, all of a sudden, 
it stopped, at the point where the smooth, almost 
transparent sea became ruffled and purplish blue. 
It had stopped, and the man had risen and was now 
bending again over the engine. Meanwhile the 
Jaunch was making resolutely for the motorboat. 
The woman saw what was going to happen and 
watched resignedly. The man remained intent on 
the engine, while the distance between the launch 
and the motorboat lessened; then he appeared to 
give up, sat down in the stern, and remained mo- 
tionless. The launch was now close to the motor- 
boat, now touching it. The woman still watched: 
between the man and the three men in the launch, 
in the midst of the deserted sea glittering in the sun- 
shine, a leisurely, peaceful conversation seemed to 
be taking place, as though they were trippers who 
had met by chance and knew each other. Anyhow, 
she reflected, the sunshine, the distance, the im- 
mensity of the sea and sky made this meeting in- 
significant, incomprehensible, remote. Then the 
man stood up, and she saw him move from the 
motorboat to the launch. She looked at her watch: 
almost an hour had gone by, and soon her husband 
would be returning. | 
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I HAVE no wish to play down the relevance of mad- 
ness to poetry. In England the two have long been 
allied, never more fruitfully than in the age of the 
French Revolution, when the roster of mad poets 
carried many of the illustrious names of the day: 
Christopher Smart, William Collins, William Cow- 
per, and, most illustrious of all, Wiliam Blake. 
In the last twenty years American poetry and mad- 
ness have entered into an alliance closer still. Mad- 
ness can be construed — and is by some poets — as 
the regular and inescapable concomitant of the 
reach beyond reality; and sanity is construed as the 
dullness of those who refrain from reaching. 

Is it only coincidence that poetry in the last two 
decades has come into the full uses of madness as of 
an instrument? After the First World War many 
poets decided, rightly, that to be true was more im- 
portant than to be understood. Not to be under- 
stood, moreover, ceased to be the mere common 
and perennial fate of the poet, a fate to be suffered. 
It became a source of pride, as though inaccessibil- 
ity were the seal the Muse set on the brow of her 
chosen; and the criticism of contemporary verse 
came to value the disguises of complexity for their 
own sake. 

Complexity took on emotional companions: 
alienation, revolt, even madness. If The Waste Land 
of T. S. Eliot seemed to speak in feline riddles, the 
Cantos of Ezra Pound spoke in ravings — ravings 
of prophecy or of madness, as you like it. Conrad 
Woodcut by Emil Nolde. 
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Aiken explored the disguises of the unconscious, 
Wallace Stevens explored the magical origins of art. 
Did the poetry of the twenties and thirties, in its 
cultivation of fragmentary style, themes from the 
unconscious, broken imagery, and the shattered 
line, eventually lend its techniques in the next 
generation to the utterance of the mad? Or has the 
century itself forced upon us the incoherence of sub- ` 
stance and style? In an age of revolutions do the 
mad write prose or verse? E 

Questions like these assume a clear line of de-` 
marcation. between the mad and the sane which no- 
body is quite qualified to draw. Which of us is 
always sane? And which of us, no matter how mad, 
does not here and there capture, in a perception of 
the utmost sanity, in an utterance of the utmost 
brilliance, a truth about the world or ourselves 
which the even-tempered man, for his very lack of 
provocation, is likely to pass over? | 

Then, too, how do we separate fragmentation of 
manner from demented substance? Again, nobody 
is qualified to separate the two, as though one were 
the nakedness and the other the clothes. Even so, 
many readers of poetry, unfortunately betrayed by 
a generation of milk-and-water English teachers, 
lost sight of any difference between style and 
substance, and eventually between swans and geese. 
E. E. Cummings is to this day sadly attacked by 
readers: of blurred discrimination as the most 
advanced and incomprehensible of poets, when 


actually he looked at the world through eyes so 
sane, so simple, sentimental, unclouded, as to make 


even Tennyson look intricate by comparison.. 


Cummings’ typographical devices, often no more 
than mechanical aids to the eye and ear, have fraz- 
zled reader after reader who had long since decided 
(or had it decided for them by a teacher of English) 
that there is only one way for poetry to behave and 
dress itself. Yeats, unlike Cummings, held to tradi- 
tional appearances but flowered for a second time 
when the promptings of madness and old man’s 
lust battered against the evenly spaced bars of the 
iambic verse that had been his possession from 
boyhood. From youth to age, Yeats’s poems, under 
the pressure of their content, show the gradual 
development of clangor and dissonance as dreams 
of the rose and the gray sea give way to nightmares 
of desperation and decay. 

Is madness a conflict between imagination and 
reality? (Theodore Roethke would call it “nobility 
of soul at odds with circumstance.”) Perhaps, but 
what else but that very conflict gives rise to poetry? 
Where madness enters in we may expect incoher- 
ence; but let us take care to discriminate between 
the incoherence of not knowing how, and the inco- 
herence of reaching beyond. Madness without po- 
etry can sometimes, through the excitement that 
rises from it, arouse in the reader feelings much like 
those that would be aroused by poetry, without 
madness. Longinus defined the difference as be- 
tween the sublime and the beautiful; but twentieth- 
century psychiatric: madness has all too little of 
the sublime about it.. Where it engages the poet too 
closely with himself it tends to damage: poetry, for 
the self should be the reservoir of:poetry rather than 
its shallop. Poetry has suffered long from the pre- 
ponderance of the idea that it exists to scratch. the 
poet’s itch. When madness enters in, the poet may 
try to cure himself upon the page, or to drive him- 
self on to further intoxications of madness. If mad- 
ness damages poetry, poetry must be defended. The 
poet as poet bears responsibility for the excellence 
and wholeness of his poem more than for his self’s 
wholeness, no matter how mad he happens to be. 
In examining some of the. books of verse published 
in the last year, I have kept in mind poetry before 
madness. Let us watch the outcome ofeach struggle. 


J OHN BERRYMAN’s 77 Dream Songs (Farrar, Straus, 
$3.95) is a forbidding piéce of work, but -very 
remarkable. It seems to be a kind of inner dia- 
logue, part in dream, part in waking, between 
several of the poets voices: one the white, clever, 
injured, priggish Henry, another the dark, tolerant, 
chuckling Mr. Bones.. These: poems are rightly 
called dream songs. ‘Their ‘incoherence, their 
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J fragmented syntax, their baby talk, their name- 
dropping, their assumptions of familiarity give 


them the strength of informality and the weakness 


-of an unquenchable subjectivity. The reader, 


therefore, finds himself ridden by bewilderment and 
feels foolish that he is not — cannot be — as mad as 
the poet’s dreams are. Since I, like most people, am 


-very interested in my own dreams and not much in 


those of others, I come to these poems with a de- 
cided handicap. 

Yet I find as much to admire as to be vexed at. 
While I respond to the lack of order, the perversity, 
the self-pity much as I imagine others may, with 
righteous impatience, yet the handling of the three 
six-line stanzas which make up each song is fluid, 
fascinating, never routine, never rhythmically 
sloppy. John Berryman is one of the few con- 
temporary poets to deal in more than surface 
fashion with the confrontation of white man and 
black man: in these songs, dealing as they do with 
the selves we know mostly in dreams, he frequently 
shows us the black man inside the white man, with 
Mr. Bones chafing Henry, and Henry, less often, 
rattling Mr. Bones. The author approaches death, 
in rhetoric and idea, with the unflinching courage 
of one who can imagine worse things. He deals with 
insanity, hospitals, injections, and ravings as though 
they were ordinary facts of life; perhaps they are. 


- Here is a characteristic pair of stanzas in the manner 
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of Mr: Bones: 


I’m scared a lonely. Never see my son, 
easy be not to see anyone, 

combers out to sea 

know they’re goin somewhere but not me. 
Got-a little poison, got a little gun, 

I’m scared a sh ; a 


I’m scared a mA one thing, which is me, 
from othering-I don’t take nothin, see, 

for any hound dog’s sake. 

But this is where I livin, where I rake 

my leaves and cop my promise, this’ where we 
cry oursel’s awake. l 


Among the best of these dream songs are blues, 
blues for Robert Frost, for Theodore Roethke, for 
John Berryman. Order, decision, wisdom, beauty 
are not often to be found, for the search here is for 
the self and for the selves within the self. That 
search- is not an easy one, and, it could be argued, 
not a proper task for ‘poetry in the first place, but 
here the dream songs are: 


~ Hell talkt my brain awake. 
Bluffed to the ends of me pain 
& I took up a pencil. l 


Poems, unlike fiction, usually strike in tight shot- 
patterns. In any collection of poéms, not more than 
a minority are likely to strike home unless one hap- 
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pens to find oneself temperamentally attuned to the 
poet — though some poets have the power to over- 
power, notwithstanding. I find that Alan Dugan’s 
new book, Poems 2 (Yale University Press, $3.50), 
misses me most of the time. His first book, which 
won both a Pulitzer Prize and a National Book 
Award, moved me most when the author was writing 
in the guise of veteran. The same is true of this one. 
Where the poet is most personal and most explicitly 
“disturbed,” he seems most banal: 


Three times dark, first in the mind, 

second in January, the pit of the year, 

and third in subways going up and down 
the hills and valleys underground, 

I go from indoors to indoors indoors, 

seeing the Hudson River three times a week 
from my analyst’s penthouse window. . . . 


However, in his disguise as veteran the author speaks 
in a voice that gives his poems distinction and a way 
of walking. Carriage is the beautiful profit a vet- 
eran garners from his campaigns: a breezy respect 
for the requirements of reality, a wearied alertness 
and grace, a rank skepticism about the ordering of 
society. Listen to the fine sourness in this short poem 
called “On Breeding, From Plutarch.” 


After the victory he loped 
through town, still bloodily 
unwounded, grinning like a dog 
aroused, and with his sword 
hanging down from his hand. 
The Spartans yelled, “Go screw 
What’s-her-name just as you are, 
crazy and stinking with war! 
Her husband will be proud 

or say he is, when she, 

yielding, conceives a noble child.” 


Those words ‘‘or say he is” carry the power of 
Dugan’s irony, and it is on those four words that the 
whole poem turns. It seems odd that Dugan writes 
best on war and on memories of war. His poems on 
other subjects carry in their hide a permanent 
wrinkle of disgust, suited to a veteran ready for 
retirement, but not necessarily the best expression 
for a man talking of civilian matters. I can’t help 
feeling that the permanence of this expression keeps 
Dugan away from further poetic reaches in him- 
self, like a man who can only imagine himself 
Napoleon. 


‘Lo FIND limitations in the work of Robert Lowell 
during the present flood tide of his reputation is 
dangerously like suggesting that the emperor has 
no clothes, and, of course, the fable does not apply. 
He has garments aplenty: intense industry, im- 
measurable gifts, and a protean sensibility which he 
puts to varied uses. In recent years he has been 


recasting our understanding of the poetry of the 
past by translating it into intimations of Robert 
Lowell — La Fontaine, Pasternak, Rilke, Racine, 
Baudelaire, Akhmatova. These ‘“‘imitations’? have 
such force and vitality that their originals may 
never be quite the same again. His version of 
Racine’s “Phèdre,” whatever its relation to the 
original, was one of the great tirades in recent 
English verse. His dramatization of ‘‘Benito 
Cereno” (Show magazine, August, 1964) dressed 
Melville’s novella in garments of a dazzling con- 
temporaneity. If the originals of these works 
will never be quite the same again, neither will the 
poetry of our time, for Lowell’s rhetoric has found 
its way into the bloodstream. 

In his own poems, Robert Lowell would seem to 
have found his materials harder to dominate than 
in the transformation of existing works of literature. 
Not that his rhetoric fails. The tense muscular 
motion of his verse is as quick in his latest volume, 
For the Union Dead (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $3.95), 
as in the translations; and these new poems continue 
the move toward simplicity that began in his last 
poems, Life Studies: 


In the blacksmith’s shop, 

the horseshoes sailed through the dark, 
like bloody little moons, 

red-hot, hissing, protesting, 

as they drowned in the pan. 


But reality in these poems is always treated as 
though intractable, .whether it be the reality of 
landscape (“In this rustling air, /all’s possible, all’s 
unpredictable”), of exhaustion (‘But the downward 
glide/and bias of existing wrings us dry”), of 
nightmare (“Again I feel the light/lighten my 
leaded eyelids, while the gray/skulled horses 
whinny for the soot of night”), of the senses (“I 
have seen the Gorgon./The erotic terror/of her 
helpless, big bosomed body/lay like slop’’), or of 
madness and perversity (see the portrait in “Ca- 
ligula’’). 

Over and over the agonizing tunes are played: 
helplessness, desperation, impotence, the lapse of 
the present from the promise of the past, flawed 
vision, the malign dissociation of the self from the 
senses. They are played so brilliantly that the 
reader finds himself forgetting that life and poetry 
have major keys as well as minor, victories as well 
as defeats. But the reader should keep his feet under 
him. Lowell’s keys are minor only. The note of 
triumph is never struck. The poems see life un- 
steadily and far from whole. As Robert Lowell 
writes of Hawthorne: 


The disturbed eyes rise, 
furtive, foiled, dissatisfied 
from meditation on the true 
and insignificant. 
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William Meredith’s fourth collection is called 
The Wreck of the Thresher and Other Poems (Knopf, 
$4.00), and the beautiful title elegy for the men 
drowned in a submarine illuminates the book 
as a whole, for this dialogue between the men 
drowned and those alive on land finds as much be- 
low the surface as above. Technically, Meredith is 
no innovator, but his work today seems fresh indeed 
in its balance, in its conviction of order, in its 
capacity to declare ‘‘There’s flowering, there’s a 
dark question answered yes.’ ‘This poet, unlike 
those above, finds order in the world, and his 
poems embody that order both in statement and 
in style. He finds as much to wonder at in the roots 
that probe beneath the surface of reality as in the 
branches that toss above it. (To compare Mere- 
dith’s “Roots? with Alan Dugan’s poem on the 
same subject, “A Sawyer’s Rage Against Trees 
Noble as Horses,” is worth doing. The comparison 
does not favor Dugan.) Though Meredith settles 
for balance, there is no ease in it: 


Despair is big with friends I love, 

Hydrogen and burning Jews. 

I give them all the grief I have 

But I tell them, friends, I choose, I choose : : ; 


My desperate friends, I want to tell 
Them, you take too delicate offense 
At the stench of time and man’s own smell, 
It is only the smell of consequence. 


These distinguished poems do not overreach them- 
selves with natter of private affairs better left unpub- 
lished. In their shape and integrity they manage 
their own materials, their own emotions, their own 
unfolding. ‘Though personal feelings underlie them, 
the poems are works of art, not confessions. ‘They 
concern themselves with the shapes of reality and 
dreams and death. If there is madness in Meredith, 
he has the grace and courage to keep it to himself. 
It is to be hoped that this splendid book will win 
one of the important poetry prizes. 


(ee ROETHKE, who died in 1963, too long 
before his time, may have been the maddest poet 
of his generation; yet his powers grew with every 
year he wrote. His posthumous collection, The Far 


Field (Doubleday, $3.50), reaches heights that his 
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earlier work did not attain and whets the appetite 
for his collected poems, which I hope his publishers 
will soon give us. Whatever Roethke’s disordered 
imagination did to him, it endowed his poems with 
nothing but intensity: 


One white face shimmers brighter than the sun 
When contemplation dazzles all I see; 

One look too close can take my soul away. 
Brooding on God, I may become a man. 

Pain wanders through my bones like a lost fire; 
What burns me now? Desire, desire, desire. 


No poet in recent years has found more ways to 
express the incommunicable, yet always with an 
awareness of the danger of overreaching commu- 
nication: “A mind too active is no mind at all.” 


A man goes far to find out what he is — 
Death of the self in a long, tearless night, 
All natural shapes blazing unnatural light. 


Dark, dark my light, and darker my desire. 
My soul, like some heat-maddened summer fly, 
Keeps buzzing at the sill. Which I is J? 


Here the sublime and the beautiful become one, and 
the pressures of madness make the poems plunge 
like dolphins. Roethke saw visions in the darkness 
of his inner life, but in his poems the visions cohere 
into hymns: 


I think of the nestling fallen into the deep grass, 

The turtle gasping in the dusty rubble of the highway, 
The paralytic stunned in the tub, and the water rising, — 
All things innocent, hapless, forsaken. 


He realizes that ‘“Too much reality can be a dazzle, 
a surfeit;/ Too close immediacy an exhaustion,” 
and it is out of this disciplinary wisdom that his 
poems take their beautiful being. Poems help us not 
only to accommodate reality but to control it. 
Madness in Roethke’s poetry is accepted as part of 
reality; but it is accepted, and through the devices 
and desires of art, vanquished: l 


But when I breathe with the birds, 
The spirit of wrath becomes the spirit of blessing, 
And the dead begin from their dark to sing in my sleep. 


Sleep and waking are two different worlds for 
Roethke, and his imagery often opposes the two. 
More than any of his contemporaries he knew the 
difference between the two worlds. His triumph 
was to transcend the division. 
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theater arts at Brandeis University. 


A SIXTY, I can look back on a fair number of 
jobs, and on none unhappily, but on only one of 
them — it was almost the very first— with nos- 
talgia. I was twenty-one when in June, 1926, I 
went to work as a summer substitute for Boni & 
Liveright; I was to stay on, as it happened, till 
the end of 1932, during a period when the state 
of the firm was sufficiently like the state of the na- 
tion to go beyond glib symbolism, and when the 
mood of the firm, from being florid and manic, 
slumped into something gaunt and depressive. 
Yet if Boni & Liveright shared the waste and folly 
of the age, it was, nevertheless, a small and very 
notable monument of it. If some of my nostalgia 
is due to the splotched glamour of the twenties 
— which were my twenties also — just as much is 
due to an anchorless, undaunted, undisciplined, 
messy, magnificent publishing house. 

For most people (including literary people) un- 
der forty, even for most retrospective browsers 
in the prohibition era, or for those who look back 
at the twenties as did people my age to the nineties, 
the firm’s name seldom evokes recognition and 
almost never a vibrant response. At most, Boni 
& Liveright is remembered as somebody’s pub- 
lisher — Faulkner’s, maybe, or O’ Neills; almost as 
often the name is confused with A. & C. Boni. Yet 
it is odd that the firm is not a greater memento of 
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Horace Liveright in 1930 


the twenties, for it shared their gay disreputableness 
and spendthrift vitality; it is odd that it has ceased 
to be heard of, since in its earlier years it was some- 
thing of a clarion, rousing the young to what stirred 
and streamed forth in the arts. 

By 1925 a whole new post-war literature existed, 
sensitive and sophisticated as well as jazz-age and 
raw, self-searching as well as self-dramatizing. For 
the literary-minded young there were then three 
American publishing houses with a special cachet. 
The house of Knopf had it, partly for its concern 
with fine bookmaking, but pre-eminently for open- 
ing a door on modern European literature — on, 
then or soon after, Knut Hamsun, Pío Baroja, 
Sigrid Undset, Italo Svevo, Wladyslaw Reymont, 
Ivan Bunin, and most particularly, on André Gide 
and Thomas Mann. Harcourt, Brace had among 
others Sinclair Lewis, but its real luster derived 
from England’s then very formidable, indeed cen- 
tral, Bloomsbury group: Lytton Strachey, Virginia 
Woolf, John Maynard Keynes, E. M. Forster, 
Clive Bell. Boni & Liveright stood for the new 
ferment and the new figures in American letters: 
Dreiser, O’Neill, E. E. Cummings, Conrad Aiken, 
H. D., Sherwood Anderson, Ezra Pound, Robinson 
Jeffers, Ben Hecht, Waldo Frank, Hart Crane, the 
early Hemingway, the early Faulkner. (By the 
late twenties, as it happened, the greatest highbrow 
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name to come, T. S. Eliot, had published with all 
three . firms, first Knopf, then Liveright, then 
Harcourt.) 

During those same years a host of eager young- 
sters, bored with the provinces and with going to 
college, bewitched by New York and with this or 
that art, and aspiring to fame, arrived looking for 
jobs. In those days there were not many enticing 
ones. Teaching was out; many of us, beyond being 
rabidly unacademic, hadn’t even a college degree. 
Magazine jobs were scarce; the great age of op- 
portunity lay ahead: Time and the New Yorker were 
both in their swaddling clothes. Newspaper jobs 
were not numerous either; several papers had re- 
cently failed, others had merged. What, in any 
case, one most sought for was a publishing house; 
what usually one settled for was grubby free- 
lancing. 

Asked to choose a publisher, most of us would 
have said Knopf or Liveright; about the polite, 
skeptical tone of the Harcourt list there was some- 
thing a little withdrawn. Knopf had distinguished 
European names, had great enterprises like the 
History of Civilization series, had Mencken and 
Nathan and the new American Mercury. It stood 
for established culture with a dash of irreverence. 
Boni & Liveright on the other hand stood for 


America in the process of exposing and defining. 


and aspersing itself; stood for the Zeitgeist, itself 
all too fluid and mercurial; stood for something 
brooding and lonely in American life as well as 
unruly and defiant. Knopf better suited my own 
temperament, but B & L appealed to my sense of 
the times. And B & L had for my entire genera- 
tion one further very striking claim. It had 
launched, and till very recently had published, the 
Modern Library. For young people hungry for 
what was sophisticated, subversive, avant-garde in 
literature, the Modern Library signified to the 
early twenties, one can almost say, what the whole 
world of quality paperbacks does today. Inside its 
limp, oily, smelly leatherette covers were texts 
hard to come by at low prices, or at all: Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, Dostoevsky and Baudelaire, 
Whitman and Zola, Strindberg’s plays and Che- 
khov’s stories, Havelock Ellis, Stephen Crane, Sher- 
wood Anderson, D. H. Lawrence. 

I rather leaned toward Boni & Liveright for 
another reason — I knew more about it. Indeed, 
I went to work there because of knowing Edith 
Stern, whose reader’s job I was to have while ‘she 
spent the summer abroad. A very young Lillian 
Hellman, whom I also knew, had worked there, 
too, for a time; and they had filled in for me, with 
firsthand flourishes, the picture of a most unortho- 
dox establishment. Fittingly maintained in an old 
brownstone house during an era of brownstone 
speakeasies, it was a place where authors and boot- 
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leggers came and went, and where blondes and 
barflies clattered, and sometimes swayed, up and 
down the late-nineteenth-century stairs. There 
was reported to be a certain amount of night life 
on the premises as well. And I had met, now and 
then, one or two other Boni & Liveright people 
~~ Julian Messner, unexpectedly rather ponderous 
and slow-speaking, and a thin, poetically dark 
younger man, Maurice Hanline, who to me looked 
rather like Poe, but to a friend of mine more like 
“a referee at a snake race.” To a youngster like 
myself, more at home in sophisticated literature 
than sophisticated living, the prospect of this mild 
saison en enfers was at once beckoning and a trifle 
awesome. 


QO., THE Monday morning when I reported for 
work — I had submitted some book reviews to a 
young vice president, Donald Friede, who there- 
after hired me by phone — neither Mr. Friede nor 
virtually anyone else had arrived. An exception, 
along with some shipping-room boys in the base- 
ment, was the switchboard operator, who sat in a 
sort of open space one flight up from the street 
entrance. Her name escapes me, but she herself 
remains delightfully vivid: a quite pretty peroxide 
blonde, with the added looks that gay toughness 
sometimes confers; very chatty, informing me that 
no one had come in yet, while managing a personal 
phone call with a friend and pleasantries with all 
incoming calls. Chewing away at her gum, she 
kept a sharp eye on the stairs, had a hand now fish- 
ing inside her purse for a lipstick, now plugging in 
telephone wires, now scribbling out messages. 
Everyone who came up the stairs knew her, and 
she knew everyone. She had a very finished friend- 
liness, a very individual slanginess; and in the 
months ahead, her dialogue was to fascinate and 
delight me, even as I overheard it as I climbed up 
to my office. Once I heard her say while chatting 
on the phone: “Do I clean my apartment before 
I leave for work? Why, fagawds sake, my husband 
works in a mill. Do you think Pd let them bring 
him home mangled to a dirty apartment?” 

In due course of that first morning, Donald 
Friede welcomed me in his office and someone else 
showed me to mine, which had been a fourth-floor 
hall bedroom. During the first week, as I recall, 
I was more concerned with getting acquainted 
with irreducibly tall stacks of manuscripts than 
with the people I worked among. My floormates, 
mostly sales-force people, came and introduced 
themselves and spoke of “lunch sometime,” and a 
poet in charge of advertising, Isidor Schneider, 
helped make me feel at home. On the floor below 
was my immediate boss and the firm’s invaluable 
editor in chief, T. R. Smith, a round-faced, roly- 
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poly but dapper man in his late fifties, with a pince- 
nez on a cord. He had earlier been a rather famous 
editor of Century magazine; had known and still 
knew everyone; had done much to put B & L on 
the map; and from my first meeting with him, 
punctuated business at hand with reminiscence and 
anecdote. And there was the head of the firm, 
Horace Liveright. At forty, he had an unforgettable 
look: graying hair, a beaked nose, and piercing 
black eyes; a face so riveting as to obscure his body, 
which it seems to me was lean and fairly tall. 

During those first days I was called in several 
times by both Smith and Liveright; but I lived 
among my mountain of manuscripts, reading them 
with a little too much care, writing reports on them 
that were a little too studied. Still, from the constant 
anecdotal colloquies on the stairs, the sudden bursts 
of laughter on every floor, from Hanline’s flying 
visits with reports on “‘Horace’s hangovers,” and 
from never finding Mr. Smith in his office when I 
had questions to ask of Aim, it was further borne in 
on me that this was no usual publishing house. 

I had never been told when to show up in the 
morning or go home at night; and discovering that 
certain members of the staff often arrived after 
lunch, by which time certain others might have 
left for the day, I soon decided, less from a desire 
to strut than from a wish to conform, that I too 
would be no slave of the clock. Therefore, on the 
Tuesday of my second week, I was breakfasting 
in the drugstore around the corner at twenty 
minutes to twelve when in walked Mr. Liveright. 
He looked at me as at someone he ought to know, 
and very soon he did, winning me over for life with 
the most engaging of snubs: “This,” he said with a 


well-trained smile, “is a hell of a time for me to be. 


coming to work!” 

In retrospect the remark strikes me as more than 
a charming snub: it suggests a whole side of 
Liveright as he was then, a whole side, too, of his 
publishing house. As the summer progressed, I 
was in a small way admitted into the life of the 
place, though not enough to meet any of the authors 
I so greatly admired, or for that matter very many 
that I didn’t. But I would be summoned on occasion 
to editorial meetings, or yelled for to read, over- 
night, an important manuscript that my superiors 
had disagreed about; and I went to lunch now and 
then with some of the second violins on the staff. 
I was also made welcome in the “manufacturing” 
department, where printers and binders and paper 
manufacturers, and sometimes illustrators and 
jacket designers and authors, came to see the head 
of it, a jolly, likable man, Pete Gross. I was periodi- 
cally regaled with Hanline’s amusing embroidered 
tidbits, with Smiuth’s faintly apocryphal memoirs, 
with Messner’s lumbering jocularities, with Friede’s 
semiweekly discoveries of genius. I was so much 
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the youngest person around as to be given a friendly 
pat or tossed a conversational bone. 

Though the office had more than its share of 
higher-level neurotics and could boast its colliding 
egos and small simmering feuds, the place seemed 
wonderfully free from tension, or a sense of inse- 
curity, or a Fear of the Boss. There was a certain 
sobering air about the bookkeeper-paymaster, 
Mr. Pell, but it did not affect the general climate. 
Otherwise, with so many people absent each day, 
or tardy, or under the weather, discipline was about 
as out of place as at one of the then brand-new 
progressive schools. 

It was not that the office, however free and easy, 
was at bottom altogether democratic: there was a 
certain real if unspoken social cleavage between 
the vaguely moneyed, upper-middle-class people 
who had at least the air of being part of the firm 
and others who were plainly part of the staff. 
Nor did lack of tension argue a model boss. Live- 
right had his sudden flare-ups, his irrational ob- 
stinacies, his distinct dislikes; and on occasion, with 
help from those piercing eyes, he could be quite 
forbidding. What, beyond the easygoing atmo- 
sphere, prevented tension was an air of humor, not 
just a saving humor but a kind of circumambient 
one. It wasn’t always of a distinguished sort; it 
could be thoroughly schoolboy, or crude, or stately 
institutional, or even out of bounds. But more than 
it was anything else, which is perhaps why it proved 
so helpful, it responded to the fun in things. It 
throve on anecdote, on mild heckling, on practical 
joking, on incidents like my drugstore breakfast, on 
the imbecilities of authors, the incongruities of pub- 
lishing; and, just so, everyone in the office was 
made to pay an amusement tax by way of his weak 
points or foibles. I’m not sure that in all this there 
was much affection or good nature involved: there 
was a kind of therapeutic malice, a sense of board- 
inghouse jokes rather than family ones. But there 
was almost no institutional prety. You weren’t in 
the least on the honor roll for being punctual or 
for working overtime (to begin with, who would 
ever know?), or the least out of favor for not being. 

Clearly, one key to all this was Liveright himself. 
It was precisely because he wasn’t a model boss 
that he did not expect, that he did not much desire, 
model employees. They might even have made him 
uncomfortable, and he was a man who very much 
wanted to be liked. But decorum would have bored 
someone who sought after dash and who physically 
so much commanded it. Industriousness, again, 
would have meant nothing to a man whose trade- 
mark was showmanship. Most of all, the usual 
measuring rods for rewarding a staff would not 
have occurred to an employer so naturally open- 
handed. Liveright had —TI shall come back to 
this —a very noticeable, nineteen-twentyish, big- 
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spender, lavish-tipper side; but he was also, I 
think, truly generous. He used to say that B & L 
was the one real socialist publishing house in New 
York, in the sense that you shared in its prosperity 
and never had to wait for a raise: at Christmas 
you always got a bonus, vacations grew annually 
longer, B & L books were yours for the asking. 
As far as jobs could be, those at Liveright’s — unless 
you ran foul of Horace’s irritations or were bla- 
tantly incompetent —- seemed worry-proof. 


Te were never better than during the first year 
or two after I arrived. Indeed, my first year there 
(for when Mrs. Stern came back from abroad, I 
was kept on as an additional reader) was, I think, 
the firm’s annus mirabilis. Sales were still booming 
from Dreiser’s An American Tragedy and Anita 
Loos’s Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, both published in 
1925; and during 1926-1927 there were to appear, 
for profit or prestige or both, Eugene O’Neill’s 
Lazarus Laughed, Dorothy Parker’s first book of 
verse, Enough Rope, Lewis Mumford’s The Golden 
Day, E. E. Cummings’ Js 5 and fim, Sherwood 
Anderson’s Tar, Lester Cohen’s best seller; Sweep- 
ings, Waldo Frank’s Virgin Spain, Ezra Pound’s 
Personae, Hart Crane’s White Buildings, Faulkner’s 
Mosquitoes, and one book more: Emil Ludwig’s 
Napoleon, which, acquired outright for $1000, sold 
a quarter of a million copies. (Liveright sent 
Ludwig many, many more thousands.) 

In contrast to Harcourt’s simplicity of dress and 
the lithe elegance of the Knopf borzoi, the Boni & 
Liveright imprint was thrusting and emphatic. 
The use in advertising of very bold type and heavy 
black borders made the house identifiable at sight; 
and it had also initiated a new, informal style of 
copy, the sort of inter-office-memo style that after- 
ward became standard with Simon and Schuster. 
Along with the type and the borders went the B & L 
device of a cowled monk seated at a writing table. 
I have often wondered who thought up this most 
misleading of office symbols, for never in publish- 
ing, and seldom anywhere else, has there been an 
atmosphere so unmonastic, so unstudious, so un- 
solitary as at Liveright’s. 

By 1926 B & L was a sufficiently elder house to 
have helped forge three other firms: A. & C. Boni, 
Simon and Schuster, and Random House. Among 
the B & L alumni who had “graduated”? before 
my arrival — Manuel Komroff, Edward Weeks, 
Lillian Hellman, Beatrice Kaufman — there had 
also been Bennett Cerf and Richard L. Simon. 
Cerf and Donald Klopfer had bought the Modern 
Library in 1925, and soon after, by way of expan- 
sion, had founded Random House. In 1925, too, 
Dick Simon and Max Schuster had joined forces, 
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and by making a national pastime of crossword 
puzzles, had made a national name of Essandess. 
The sale of the Modern Library was a tragic 
blunder on Horace’s part, however pressing the 
need for cash. A steadily growing source of culture 
and revenue, it might have given B & L, despite 
all the waves and winds that were to menace it, a 
Gibraltar-like endurance. I never knew the exact 
circumstances until, at a dinner party a few years 
ago, Donald Klopfer told me. Horace, he said, 
had wanted a divorce but owed his father-in-law 
a large sum of money. 

The nature of the firm was pretty well reflected 
in the nature of its list: it was a very heterogeneous 
list, given a certain unity as well from being very 
heterodox. Heterodoxy at its worst involved merely 
sensational books; at its higher reaches it stood for 
notable pioneering and the avant-garde. This 
policy might at both levels require courage, since 
at either it might brush up against censorship. 
The split-level nature of the house also refiected 
those who dwelt within it. T. R. Smith’s survival 
in letters must rest on an uninhibited volume called 
Poetica Erotica. Donald Friede’s most fruitful dis- 
covery was of an illustrator named Alexander Rose, 
who became in later days an author named Alex- 
ander King. In later days, too, Julian Messner 
would found his own publishing house, whose 
cornerstone — earlier, part of B & L — was Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Historically, moreover, the firm 
had to some extent got going with such roughhewn 
books as Harry Kemp’s Tramping on Life and Sam- 
uel Ornitz’s Haunch, Paunch and Fowl, such ripe best 
sellers as Gertrude Atherton’s Black Oxen and 
Warner Fabian’s Flaming Youth. Yet in the good 
sense as well as the bad, Boni & Liveright was 
never an entirely “respectable” publishing house. 
If it could play host to vulgarity, it waged war on 
stodginess; if it tousled the proprieties, it refused 
to trample on life; if it might blush for its Maxwell 
Bodenheims, it might boast of how early it had 
taken over Dreiser and acquired O’Neill, of how, 
a little later, it published The Enormous Room and 
The Waste Land, and Hemingway’s In Our Time 
and Faulkner’s Soldiers’ Pay. 

Nor did split-level publishing really lead in the 
end to a split personality. It was not just that 
without its faults the firm could hardly have 
achieved its virtues; but that, even had it been 
better run, it could never have been convention- 
ally efficient. B & L was a kind of merger of culture 
and anarchy. On the side of anarchy, there was 
more to it than a sense of the speakeasy era: Boni & 
Liveright was an actual part of the speakeasy world. 
Not only were there perhaps six speakeasies to one 
publishing house on our block; they were virtually 
all B & L branch offices. Long before Madison 
Avenue gave business a social facade, Forty-eighth 
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Street did. There was considerable drinking in the 
home office as well: as I remember, Horace’s 
scarlet-walled, black-ceilinged bathroom — a bit 
of a showplace — had its barroom aspects too. 

The upshot of this, however, was nothing sodden 
but something persistently convivial. I wonder 
whether any other publishing house of conSequence 
has ever had so many faithful habitual visitors. 
Liveright authors and would-be authors, and for 
that matter former authors, came, certainly, many 
times on business, but many times as well as to 
their club or their bank or their favorite bar. 
Friends of various kinds, and sometimes the friends’ 
friends, would come and go; and girl friends of 
various kinds came too. I was not privy to much 
of this, but a good deal of it was the meat and 
marrow of the firm’s publishing success. 

It was in many ways a kind of word-of-mouth 
success. One author led in another: 
Anderson introduced Faulkner; Harold Loeb, Hem- 
ingway; Waldo Frank, Hart Crane. ‘No doubt, as 
‘the twenties roared ahead, publishing was per- 
vasively infected with a gambling spirit; but in the 
matter of what might be termed spur-of-the- 
moment contracts, B & L must have been miles 
in the lead. There was a kind of legend that anyone 
could walk into Boni & Liveright off the street 


and get a $500 advance on a book about — I 


don’t know that you had to say what it was about. 
Certainly many of the promised works never 
reached the office, let alone saw print. (This 
reached up as high as Katherine Anne Porter, 
whose The Devil and Cotton Mather was several times a 
catalogue announcement and never a book.) All 
the same, it was through the firm’s party-going 
and party-giving, it was through tips from authors 
on the list, that much profitable publishing ensued. 
Also, a firm riding so high, a firm reining in so 
seldom, often got first crack from literary agents 
and was first choice with adventurous authors. The 
good side of B & L’s lack of seemliness proved 
not only a cultural virtue but a genuine business 
asset. 

One reason why, during these plump years, the 
suggestion of antics, the impression of anarchy, 
flourished so brilliantly on stage is that there was 
considerable orderliness behind the scenes. People 
like Pete Gross and Isidor Schneider were conscien- 
tious men who kept regular hours. Manuscripts 
may have come in late, but books came out on 
schedule. There was also Arthur Pell, in charge of 
accounts and dispenser of paychecks. In the way 
he would from time to time suddenly emerge or 
glance about or look unconvincingly jovial, it was 
clear that if he could not avert wasteful spending, 
he would nowhere abet it. Indeed, it seemed un- 


perhaps even to business without any pleasure, a 
man equidistant from culture and anarchy alike. 

I played small part in any of this. I worked in the 
“attic,” and even with the wish to share the high 
life, I would have lacked the wherewithal; even 
given the chance to get to know authors I admired, 
I might have lacked the poise. Yet right from the 
start, such was the atmosphere of the place, such 
the speed with which activity passed into anecdote 
and editorial meetings into vaudeville, that I was 
not exactly an outsider either. Just by running an 
unorthodox business in a private house that dis- 


‘ couraged privacy, B & L was a living bulletin 


Sherwood ` 


foreseeably wise of Liveright to have in his book- ` 


keeper a man dedicated to business before pleasure, 
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board. There was the constant sense of people 
clattering up and down stairs, and emerging from 
conspicuously placed toilets; and even with the 
office door shut, you could overhear telephone con- 
versations through the walls. Having been sum- 
moned, say, to Liveright’s office two flights down, 
I might be fifteen minutes getting back to what, 
with various encounters as I climbed the stairs, 
resembled a gossipy Alpine village — hearing who 
was in the building, who now was with the boss, 
noticing whose doors were closed, wondering which 
doors were locked. 

My first sight of Dorothy Parker was of her 
mounting the stairs; as was my first of Sherwood 
Anderson, coming down. Frequently the various 
morning visitors to Pete Gross’s office would linger 
on till lunchtime, when a half dozen or more people 
would go “next door” to eat. It was by way of 
these lunches, in a rather untidy basement, that I 
was socially launched. Here, besides such occa- 
sional authors as Alfred Kreymborg or Lewis 
Mumford, were print and paper people, or Louis 
Greene (now the head of Publishers Weekly), or 
friends from other publishing firms, and members 
of our staff. Here circulated literary news and not 
quite so literary gossip; here were mingled shop- 
talk and B & L goings-on, salacious anecdotes, 
four-letter jokes, bad puns, bad wine in coffee 
mugs, boiled beef in a delicious green sauce — the 
specialty of a sixty-five-cent lunch. Shift the cast 
of characters slightly, and this was the stuff of 
countless lunches about town. But just because 
it was so typical then, and would seem rather infra 
dig in today’s status-conscious professional world, 
one need not be sentimental to remember it with 
affection. 


a he Boni & Liveright editorial meetings, on the 
other hand, were very untypical, even for the 
times. They were held in Horace’s office — it was 
like him to tell me almost at once to call him by 
his first name — and during the early years the 
cast always included Smith (editor in chief), Friede 
(vice president), Messner (sales manager and also, 
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I think; vice president), and Hanline: (a sort of 
minister without portfolio). One or two others and 
myself were usually invited, as, on occasion, was 
anyone with a reason- for being there. The meetings 
generally started; around eleven thirty, by having 
considerable trouble getting started. Liveright, as 
you entered, might be on the phone while having 
his shoes.shined; someone was always late, which 
meant that someone else, bored with sitting around, 
would wander. off and himself be even later; some- 
one else would have brought the wrong-manuscript 
or notes or letter and have to have his secretary 
hunt for the right one, which might all the time 
have been in his pocket. 

When we were all finally assembled and the 
meeting was set to begin, a gag or bit of gossip that 
had been held back till everyone could enjoy it 
might be retailed. This could produce other gags 
or gossip, or invite an exchange of information 
about ‘people’s doings the night before. There was, 
among those present, a special kind of competitive- 
ness and social climbing, a sort of social climbing 
into bed. They were all very gentlemanly: they 
intimated, they would not deny, they would piously 
leer, they would positively beam with guilt — anc 
they were helped in all this by the phone calls that 
always punctuated a meeting. Far from refusing 


personal calls at such times, everyone clearly wel- 


comed them, had conceivably prearranged them, 
and the calls from identifiable ladies elicited catcall!s 


from the eavesdroppers and often greetings to 


whoever was on the other end of the line. 

Betweenwhiles a certain progress might be made 
on the business in hand. Manuscripts were debated 
and voted upon; authors’ projects’ for new books 
were discussed and acted upon; so were agents’; so 
were ideas of our own; prices and publication dates, 
sheets from England and limited editions, advances 
and sales all had their innings; things were decided, 
or sidestepped, or delegated to individuals. Now 
and then meetings even broke up conventionally, 
with Horace glancing at his watch and-calling a 
halt. Quite as often, people glanced at their 
watches and jumped up mumbling an excuse as 
they made for the door, while at other times the 
meetings merely slumped: into a gabfest. But 
however unbusinesslike, the meetings were almost 
always lively; even in presiding over a farce, Horace 
did preside, and with showmanship and aplomb. 

It is hard to think of another publishing house 
where women, who were neither authors nor staff 
wives, were so much or so many in evidence. By 
1926, it is true, Horace had become a well-known 
producer of plays, with an office in his publishing 
house; and actresses, whether pursuing a part or 
pursued -by a partner, were constantly running 
in and out of the building and up and down the 
stairs. But many other ladies came to the office, 
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sometimes to call for someone they were-lunching 


with; or they came back after lunch, or.appeared in 
midafternoon of toward sunset; and sometimes 
doors stood: wide open upon impromptu drink-in- 
hand get-togethers, and sometimes doors were locked. 

An even more populous intramural custom was 
the Liveright parties, evening parties given some- 
times in the office’s large reception room, some- 
times at Horace’s apartment: In the office the 
parties were distinguished as A and B. The A’s 
were ofan intendedly decorous kind, the kind 
given by other publishers; the B’s included less 
bookish guests and more bacchanalian aims.. The 
few parties I went to at first were almost certainly A 
ones; later, when I was invited oftener, Pm not 
sure which they were, because Pm not sure that by 
then any distinction was possible. Pm not sure 
either, much as B & L parties may have differed 
from other publishing ones, that they differed 
greatly from the usual bohemian gaieties in the 
heyday of bootleg hooch. Although the doings at 
our office parties could involve public endéarments, 
stained and ripped garments, periodical passing 


out in public, disappearing couples, maudlin recitals, 


unmanageable guests, almost as much spilled 
liquor as swilled, and almost as many gate-crashers 
as guests, what alone might have set Liveright 
entertainments apart was the prominence of the 


- guest list: Pm afraid my most vivid party memory 
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is of Hart Crane violently plastered and very pug- 
nacious. And sometimes I saw Horace drunk, I 
suspect on not much ‘liquor. He could be at times 
a bad hand, not to say a boorish host, through 
having stubborn: notions and fixed ideas. | 

Strangely, I can’t. remember seeing any ` Live- 
right party out to the end; indeed, the one or two 
parties I remember ‘best weren’t’ Boni & Live- 
right ones, but were given by Donald Friede and 
his gay, vivacious wife. These for a youngster like 
me were in asocial sense more negotiable and in an 
artistic sense more alluring since they drew on 
representative people from all the arts. From one 
Friede party, I remember going with Elinor Wylie; 
Covarrubias, Paul Robeson, and two or three others 
to the Heywood Brouns. Robeson had recently 
become very famous; and as we sat, for some reason 
in a downstairs back bedroom at the Brouns’, 
Robeson sang spirituals and show tunes for hours: 
it was a private recital of an extent I have never 
enjoyed since. 


L rs life inside the office that I best recall. There, 
of a Monday, would come back to me from “HBL” 
my report on a manuscript I had‘ demolished ‘in a 
sentence, with a scrawled: “How dare you be so 
cavalier about what I suspect is a perfectly delight- 
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ful book?” — only for this to be one of Horace’s 
jokes. Of a Tuesday, a wild-eyed woman would ap- 
pear, bearing a huge hatbox crammed with manu- 
script and saying she had to bring it in person be- 
cause the post office authorities hated her, were in 
league to destroy her, and neither delivered nor 
returned anything she put in the mails. Of a 
Wednesday, there might arrive an author of our 
own whose unpredictable violence had us all run- 
ning and hiding from him. Friday might bring a 
scholarly-looking man asking whether we would be 
interested in a lot of Mark Twain material which he 
made sound mouth-watering. With growing excite- 
ment I said we’d be immensely interested; in fact, 
for fear of losing it, I was ready to go home with 
him for it when — his hand on the doorknob — he 
said smilingly, “Of course you know that Mark 
Twain was Lewis Carroll.” 

As for manuscripts generally, there was a torren- 
tial flow of them during the years when we got first 
pick; and even though I acquired, as a good pub- 
lisher’s reader must, the knack of reading intelli- 
gently 150 pages an hour, I was always falling 
behind. At length we did research, to find that 
during five years we had accepted for publication 
four unsolicited manuscripts, none of which had 
brought the least fame or fortune. We decided 
that though all scripts should be glanced at, they 
need not, if unalluring, be pursued. The very 
next day, “glancing? where I had opened a manu- 
-script at random, I read: “He went into a res- 
taurant and ordered $20 worth of scrambled eggs, 
just to see what they looked like.” I thus came upon 
Charles Wertenbaker’s first book, an amusing col- 
lege novel that we published called Boojum. 

Theoretically, the major authors on the list were 
outsidé my province. ‘They were read by- the higher- 
- ups, and only by me when the higher-ups disagreed. 
Of our major authors, I knew none at all well. It 
was not they who frequented the office; a Dreiser 
or O’Neill. was not precisely clubby by nature, nor 
— though he was not then a major author — was 
Faulkner. c= 

On the two occasions when J heard him speak, 
Dreiser proved boorish. Once, in my hearing, one 
of our salesmen approached Dreiser a little fatu- 
ously to say how much he. admired his work; as 
he went away, Dreiser said in a loud voice: “Who 
gives. a damn. what that. jackass thinks?’ On the 
second occasion, Liveright took me .on a Sunday 
to lunch at Dreiser’s new estate near Mount Kisco. 
‘We had trouble finding the place and arrived long 
after the lunch hour. In fact the lunch guests, who 
included Ford Madox Ford, had eaten and come 
„out on the porch. Dreiser came to the top of the 
steps, presumably to greet us. “You’re too late for 
lunch,” was his greeting, “and there’s nothing to 
give you for supper.’ Liveright was. plainly 


infuriated, and we did not stay very long; all I 
remember is Ford rambling on about “tea in the 
trenches.” 

©’Neill I met once or twice; but I had with him 
just one, and that a painfully one-sided, conversa- 
tion. I had been asked to read Mourning Becomes 
Electra in manuscript, and I reported on it with 
strong reservations. O’Neill’s close friend, and my 
fellow worker, Saxe Commins thought I should 
tell O’ Neill my objections; and despite my fervently 
begging off, he one day led me up to the great man 
and to my horror said, “Gene, I think you’ll be 
interested in Kronenberger’s reactions to the play.” 
There I stood, stammering out some sort of pre- 
amble while O’Neill gazed down at me with a kind 
of patient wonderment. I suppose I mumbled some 
criticism or other, while he gazed at me more won- 
deringly still. Then I fell silent, as he had been 
all along and as he continued to be. At length he 
nodded — which served as both crushingly ironic 
assent and undoubted dismissal. 

I had one real meeting with Faulkner also during 
Liveright days. By 1927 we had published two of 
his books, Soldiers’ Pay and Mosquitoes. Neither 
had done well, and when he submitted a new 
manuscript called Flags in the Dust, it proved more 
than disappointing; it was quite bad. It posed 
a dilemma: everyone felt, as against the disorder 
of the book, the great potential talent in the man. 
It was at length decided, on the not wholly disin- 
genuous reasoning that Flags would do Faulkner no 
more good than it would us, to ask him to put it 
aside and accept an advance on a new book. I 
was delegated to broach the offer, and ] remember 
we talked about it in a sort of summerhouse at the 
office where I used to read manuscripts in hot 
weather. Or, rather, I talked about it, with in- 
creasing embarrassment as Faulkner said nothing. 
Nor did he, any more than O’Neill, speak when I 
had finished. He simply sat on. I had, of course, 
given him upsetting news; but he sat on and on, 


- while I made an effort at small talk or a pretense 


of reading a manuscript; sat on for what seemed 
hours, to get up at last, say very courteously 
“good-bye,” and leave. 

In due time he turned down the proposal; and 
the history of Flags in the Dust may shed light on a 
murky period in his career. Very much rewritten, 
it was published some two years later, by Harcourt, 
as Sartoris. That, still very uneven, it should have 
been followed so soon and so overwhelmingly by 
The Sound and the Fury is explained by its having 
been composed so much earlier. Years later I did 
meet Faulkner a fair number of times, and got a 
compensating pleasure from his saying that I had 
written (this was before I went to-Liveright’s) the 
only. encouraging review he had seen of Soldiers’ 
Pay. 
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The peak years actually formed a kind of high 
plateau. If Dreiser and. Sherwood Anderson wrote 
nothing noteworthy in the late twenties, they were 
big years for O’Neill, for best sellers by Ludwig, 
Hendrik van Loon, Bertrand Russell (who once on 
a New York visit wanted to see Harlem night life 
and was shocked by it), Dorothy Parker, Samuel 
Hoffenstein, and others. In those years, too, we 
were publishing Roger Martin du Gard, the Scott- 


Moncrieff translations of Stendhal, and some hard-. 


to-come-by Melville, including the first American 
printing of Billy Budd. ‘There was a small New 
Yorker group as well -—— Waldo Frank’s pseudon- 
ymous series of early profiles by “‘Search-Light,” 
Dorothy Parker’s verse, Frank Sullivan’s humorous 
pieces, Peter Arno’s drawings, Anita Loos’s Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, and S. J. Perelman’s first book, 
Dawn Ginsbergh’s Revenge. 

Actually, the firm had grown into something 
more than a publishing house; at moments it ap- 
proached a kind of three-ring circus. Thus, on 
one side of the Dreiser-O’Neill-Anderson center 
ring, Liveright bathed in the limelight of his play 
producing; on the other, Donald Friede was ring- 
master of a historic, spectacular fiasco. A little 
before I came to work for him, Horace had made 
rather a splash with Edwin Justus Mayer’s lively 
play about Cellini, The Firebrand, and with a 
modern-dress, indeed a dinner-jacketed, Hamlet. 
Though he did little actual producing thereafter, 
and that always at a loss, he functioned rather busily 
as a producer in his home office — reached through 
a concealed door made to look like a bookcase —~ 
behind the reception room. And Horace did do an 
adaptation of The Fountain, of Bram Stoker’s 
thriller, Dracula, and of An American Tragedy. At the 
opening (or was it the dress rehearsal?) of the latter 
I remember a boxful of celebrities: Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Somerset Maugham, Fannie 
Hurst, and others. Horace also had a play under 
consideration that we all thought had a fine title, 
Saturday Night, till Horace said, “Uh, uh. Imagine 
people calling the box office and saying “Pd like 
two tickets for Saturday Night for Friday night, or 
if that’s not possible, for Saturday night.” 

Although it was a financial debacle, Friede’s 
producing venture remains a real footnote to the 
era, a cultural event memorable for sight and. sound 
alike. He staged in Carnegie Hall George Antheil’s 
Ballet Méchanique, an opus using a wide assortment 
of musical instruments, not to mention mechanical 
pianos and electrical devices. Few events have 
enjoyed greater avant-garde clang and percussive- 
ness or more advance-notice. publicity. Despite 
the interest in the concert, the higher-priced seats 
did not sell very well; wherefore, thanks to Friede’s 
kindness, I witnessed the event from a box. My 
fellow boxholders included Madame Walker, the 
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Negro lady who had made millions from her anti- 


_ hair-kink, and an elderly, twangy, likably coun- 


trified couple, perhaps the most antediluvian pair 
ever to grace an avant-garde event. Presently the 
old gentleman said, “My son told us not to miss 
this.” We nodded. ‘“‘Guess you know my son,” he 
continued “— Ezra Pound.” His son was right, it 
was not a thing to miss. On the wide stage stretched 
a bombardment of pianos, with the jeunesse dorée of 
modern music, Aaron Copland, Roger | Sessions, 
and others, seated in front of them. .I :remember 
some pulsing rhythms and deafening sound effects, 
and all the pianos clattering excitedly together, 
and all the instruments playing at once. But I was 
often too much interested in the Ballet’s effect on 
others to note its musical effect on me, for not since 
Nude Descending a Staircase had New York’s response 
been so embattled, with apoplectic’ burghers in 
droves deserting the hall. Mr. and Mrs. Pound’ 
remained attentive till the end. 

Even during my first years at B & L, impossible 
though it now is to distinguish among them, the 
landscape began faintly to alter. There were small 
differences in publishing, in personnel, even in 
prestige. The firm opened a London office, which 
Maurice Hanline was sent over to manage. He 
had played a special friendly role: often ambassador- 
at-large, sometimes Horace’s ADC and whipping 
boy, a little, with his agitating love affairs, the 
sad-eyed clown; but most of all the office’s mercurial 
spirit and living newspaper. In a short while, Isidor 
Schneider resigned to go to Paris — it was still a 
left-bank Paris-—to write. Donald Friede also 
left the firm; I don’t know just why, but Horace 
was no one to share authority, least of all with a 
young dilettantish partner, and Donald was no 
one for such a partnership. Soon after, with Pascal , 
Covici, he formed the firm of Covici, Friede. Mean- 
while, other people began to arrive: Fonzo Pezet, a 


pleasantly urbane Peruvian; Aaron Sussman, who 


today has his own advertising firm; Sandy Live- 
right, Horace’s young cousin; a young Leane 
Zugsmith, already becoming known for her fiction; 
a very pretty girl improbably named Golden 
Siwek; her brother, Manuel, now head of Grosset 
and Dunlap; and Saxe Commins, shunned during 
a rather terrifying Rochester childhood as “Emma 
Goldman’s nephew.” He was later to become the 
Random House editor of Faulkner, Auden, John 
O’Hara, and his great friend O’ Neill. 

The Liveright list held on to some of its biggest 
names: O’Neill, Dreiser, Anderson, Jeffers, George 
Moore. But as time passed, it acquired no figures 
of the same stature — though it had, to the end, its 
notable new titles: witness Nathanael West’s Miss 
Lonelyhearts. Certainly the sun continued to shine, 
and any wind blowing from the east went largely 
unnoticed. What one did notice was that Horace 
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had begun not so much to lose his grip on the firm, 
as, by his scattered outside activities, to relax it. 
Tom Smith, always a bon vivant and publishing 
man-about-town, had imperceptibly, had inevi- 
tably —- he was about sixty and the year was 1929 
— begun to coast. Perhaps, too, the fruitful word 
of mouth, the chain of authorship that had been 
forged into a great list, no longer yielded the 
same quality of author. Fewer notables were going 
and coming on Forty-eighth Street, and more 
hangers-on. 

Of editorial meetings in later years, I have a much 
less vivid sense — there was both less fire to them 
and less farce. But Horace must about this time 
have been setting in motion a publishing idea he 
had cherished for years: a book, that was to be rich 
in examples and anecdotes, on Luck. Everyone, he 
would say, is interested in luck; how could a book 
on it miss? And at length the book was commis- 
sioned, researched, written, edited, published — 


and proved a stupendous bust. It is the last book I 


associate with Horace himself, and its fate seems 
too glibly prophetic. 


1- Crash came — I won’t expatiate on those 
all-too-real and quite unreal, those all-too-sobering 


but even more exciting first days. Certainly every- 


one at the office must have been playing the market, 
- and now got punished; even I, through a friendly 
printer, Maurice Bernstein, had sent modest sums 
“downtown” and was, on such kindergarten terms, 
taught a lesson. Business at B & L went on, but I 
‘recall-that Christmas, 1929, was the first to bring 
no bonus and no raise. How much this was due to 
general conditions, how much to internal ones, I 
don’t know; but the fortunes of the firm — by now 
it was called Horace Liveright, Inc. — were clearly, 
however gradually, declining. Now came not 
new faces, but old ones wearing new expressions; 
thus an elderly rich friend of Horace’s, Alfred 
Wallerstein, was often around trying, I imagine, 
either to resteer the boat or refuel it. And there 
was a greater awareness of Arthur Pell hovering, 
gliding, peering about; less bookkeeper than a sort of 
male housekeeper, trying to save on light when the 
candles were burning at both ends, trying to act as 
a time clock way past the eleventh hour. 

The curtain came down first in midact. This 
consisted of our moving out of our wonderful old 
brownstone stage set into an ugly new office build- 
ing. It closed an era: moving to Forty-seventh 
Street inaugurated the Pell regime — practical, 
prosaic, no-nonsense, quite unsuited to party- 
giving; and lacking for me a big, worn, torn old 
leather armchair in which I would curl up after 
too much lunch, and holding a spread-eagled 


manuscript before my face, would snooze, or al- 
most. (Once Horace caught me in it sound asleep.) 
Not an ounce of nostalgia attaches to Forty- 
seventh Street, though I had a far better office 
there; indeed, what memories I have of it are fairly 
scant and sober. I suppose I had become a little 
spoiled in the old brownstone: I remember Pell’s 
telling me soon after we moved that I should be in 
the office by ten o’clock, and my thinking this sheer 
despotism. 

However, the reason we moved had nothing 
whatever to do with Pell or with shifting fortunes; 
it was because our tumbledown Forty-eighth Street 
brownstone was to be torn down, along with all its 
neighbors, to make way for Rockefeller Center. 
In any case, as time passed into what was coming 
to be called the thirties, the life and look of the 
streets and the city matched the dead, flat, file- 
cabinet look of our new premises. The party was 
over. 

No period of fever and festivity, with such a sense 
of vine leaves in its tousled hair, ever woke at last 


‘so bleary-eyed with such a throbbing head. The 
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thirties were a kind of all-time, cautionary Morn- 
ing After. The point about the twenties wasn’t 
simply how much you drank, but what you drank, 
and where you drank it, and whom you drank it 
with. Prohibition made strange barfellows, and 
bedfellows stranger still. But much of this derived 
from the actual rotgut — pineapple juice and God- 
knows-what, grapefruit Juice and Let-Us-Pray — 
that went down the gullet. One benefaction, at 
least; of bootleg liquor was to confer the word 
“hangover” on the American language. It is hard 
to recall, today, what word or phrase conveyed as 
much earlier. 

But if there was something special about the 
Morning After, less publicized has been the exact 
nature of the Night Before. What haunts us in most 
tales of gather-ye-rosebuds is the object lesson in- 
volved, of glitter and tarnish, froth and, lees, dew- 
fresh young beauty and painted hag. But this so 
classic, so elegiac contrast is what too often was 
missing from the twenties, from Gatsby’s parties, 
from Liveright’s parties. The twenties don’t just 
provide the wine-stained tablecloth and clouded 
glasses of the morning after; they equally evoke the 
broken glasses and the messy blur of the night be- 
fore. Linked to next morning’s splitting headaches 
go last night’s broken heads; and getting sick in 
the streets and in taxicabs; and not just the wraiths 
and ruins who haunted the speakeasies, but the 
cadgers and bores. Anyhow, B & L’s parties, like 
those in the novels it published, could be monu- 
mentally bacchanalian brawls. And its publisher 
had the opposed, yet somehow indissoluble qualities 
of his era; moreover, what brought him low brought 
the era low no less. 
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For what in the end brought Horace low had little 
to do with the primrose path. It was not women, 
however generous or foolish he may have been 
toward them. It was not drink; he was a con- 
spicuous drunk because he was so childishly bad a 
drinker. It was not, as it was sometimes said to be, 
his theatrical enterprises — for one thing, they 
must largely have involved other people’s money. 
It wasn’t even the spendthrift habits, the corkage 
fees, or the steady leakage of his personal and his 
publishing way of life. It was, I was reliably told, 
Wall Street, during the most catastrophic of all 
stock markets. To Wall Street traveled money in 
God-knows-what amounts; but I can remember 
Horace once telling me that he had two thousand 
shares of Stutz on margin, and even during the 
boom the Bearcat was a notorious wildcat. Horace, 
inevitably, must have been drawn to the stock 
market, less because of a greedy streak in him than 
of a gaudy and reckless one; and of big-shot dreams 
and, I suspect, inside-track delusions. 

He had become friends with, among others, Otto 
Kahn, then almost as well known an art patron as 
a banker. (There was an anecdote of Horace invit- 
ing Kahn to the opening of O’Neill’s five-hour- 
long Strange Interlude, which allowed an hour’s 
break for dinner. Liveright arrived at the opening 
in a business suit, Kahn in a black tie; at the 
dinner interval, Kahn pleaded an engagement, to 
come back in a business suit and find Liveright in a 
dinner jacket.) One can only suppose that in return 
for what Liveright could offer the Otto Kahns by 
way of bohemian glamour, he hoped for Wall Street 
shepherding and big-shot tips. If so, he must have 
been unlucky; and he was meanwhile drawing 
feverishly on the firm’s resources. Even during that 
great year when Ludwig’s Napoleon alone should 
have netted a golden harvest, the firm was in hock, 
borrowing heavily from the banks. As time passed, 
so the story ran, Horace began borrowing on his 
own from Pell, exchanging B & L stock for ready 
cash; and one day, with the latest stock allotment 
in his hand, Pell owned the business. 


I HAD never known Horace well, though about a 
year before he left, he came to a party I gave, liked 
the hotel I lived at, and a little while later moved 
into it. After that I did see more of him, now and 
then sharing a taxi to or from the office, or dropping 
up to his apartment for a drink. He fascinated me 
very much, and at the same time interested me 
hardly at all. I always liked him; and if I did so 
for that best of reasons, that he was always kind to 
me, there were other reasons as well. He had 
virtues to counter his faults: although ill-humored 
and rude at times, he never was petty or mean. 
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Despite his imperious air, he was, in terms of worldly 
wisdom, far more fool than knave. For all his dash, 
he was somehow “‘had.”’ I fancy that his generous 
impulses, with their sporty look, were less appreci- 
ated than exploited. He was at once genuinely 
impressive and palpably bogus — a type that from 
starting off too well tends to wind up in people’s 
minds too badly. 

And yet, though it was to be shattered in the end, 
his dream really for a while came true. Except that 
he would have had it grow ever grander, what he 
had for a time was, I think, what he had always 
dreamed of having. Born somewhere in Pennsyl- 
vania, he grew up in Philadelphia, allied with a 
brilliant Jewish family — his mother was a Fleisher 
— and part of a solid burgher world. He had 
married Lucile Elsas, a sister of the actress Mary 
Ellis. Working his way out of Wall Street, he went 
into publishing with Albert Boni, a partnership 
soon after dissolved. He never finished high school; 
nor was he notably well read. Socially, however, 
he had background: if flamboyant, he was seldom 
crude. In essence he seemed to me something of the 
small-town boy who wanted to be a big shot; and 
in terms of his temperament, the age he lived in 
was to prove at once fecundative and fatal. 

To the exact degree that the small-town boy had 
been dazzled by the great world, he wanted in turn 
to be dazzling. His endowments — dramatic looks, 
a commanding air, a grandiloquent boldness — 
encouraged his ambitions; and certainly his era did. 
If he had neither an artist’s sensibilities nor a critic’s 
cultivation and judgment, he had a feeling, and in- 
deed a flair, for what bubbled and stirred in the 
world he aspired to. He had the talents of the 
showman and entrepreneur, and it seems to me that 
it is on these terms that he is to be judged. The 
vulgar streak that marred his publishing house had 
gone all the same into making it; and if he too 
much. craved the headlines, yet his firm, by way of 
its authors, has found its niche in history. He 
deserves to be remembered as a pioneer no less than 
a gambler; for the perils involved, as well as the 
publicity, in his fights against censorship; for being 
a sucker and not a sharper, a sharer and not a 
sponge. He deserved his fate, no doubt, but he 
deserved, no less, his fame. The gaudy dream 
came true; and, just so, rather than fading out 
unfulfilled, it was to flare up and explode in his face. 

Whatever Horace’s emotions or finances when he 
left the firm, it was with flags flying: he had received 
a rather grand-sounding Hollywood offer. It was 
for those left behind that flags seemed at half- 
staff. As, during 1931 and’ 1932, the Depression 
gained impetus, a publishing house that had from 
cavalier ways turned its banknotes into promissory 
ones was more and more sharply to feel the pinch. 
Certain books still sold well, and Tom Smith re- 
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mained — as up to a point he had always been — 
in editorial command. But it was a different world, 
and though this was in part from change in manage- 
ment, it was also from change of everything else. 

If I recall Christmas, 1929, as the first year we 
failed to get a raise, I can’t quite put a date on the 
first time we were given a cut. But it must have 
been during 1931 that on his paycheck rounds 
Arthur Pell gloomily half-whispered that owing 
to conditions, et cetera, et cetera. The first cut 
was almost exhilarating; it gave one membership 
in the Depression. By the third cut, one was all too 
grimly part of it. Soon that most cheerful moment 
of the week, when you got paid, became the most 
ominous — when you might well get paid less. 
(I enjoyed a brief fame for remarking, after the 
fourth or fifth cut, that I could remember when my 
salary ran to two figures.) But the shrinking pay- 
check was not the only menace. During our weekly 
trysts Arthur would tell now this employee and 
now that how we were all one family now, all in 
this thing together, and on that sink-or-swim pitch 
he invited us to buy stock in the firm. Despite our 
recent experience in the market, I fear that none 
of us had learned a lesson: at Pell’s urging, or from 
something in Pell’s look, we bought stock anew. 
Even so, though I was now a stockholder in the 
company, one day in November of 1932 I found I 
was no longer an employee. Others had preceded 
me to the door; others would soon enough follow. 
Early in 1933, the firm went bankrupt. 

Horace’s Hollywood contract was not renewed. 
This was pretty foreseeable, not just because some- 
one with spirit would find it hard to work there, 
but because Horace could scarcely work anywhere 
at all. He was a born boss, less for being an auto- 
crat than a kind of anarchist, or actor. Or perhaps 
‘it was in the sense that a man is a born host: Horace 
had to sit at the head of the table, and carve — it 
was the role that mattered. In Hollywood, of 
course, he could never, whatever his pay or prestige, 
achieve such a role. He came back to New York, 
how well off financially I don’t know; but not back 
to another job. He was trying to raise money for a 
show. And he was “‘seeing quite a lot,” he told 
Tom Smith and me one day, “of Elise Bartlett.” 
He was seeing quite a lot, too, of us at the office; 
whether to haunt the scene of his former glory or 
just from being at loose ends, he dropped in very 
often. And one day, it seems, he was chatting with 
someone in the crowded reception room when Pell 
came through, noticed him, and said in a voice 
that carried, “Horace, I don’t think you’d better 
come in anymore; it doesn’t look well for business.” 
As far as I know, he never came again. 


Presently he and Elise Bartlett were married. 
She had been an actress, and the wife of Joseph 
Schildkraut; and a great beauty, I would imagine, 
for there were still signs of great looks. To the 
wedding party at a hotel came a great many people, 
people oddly familiar, people weirdly anonymous, 
at length such a mongrel crowd as only the pro- 
hibition era could assemble. A fair sprinkling of 
the old guard dwindled in the company of Horace’s 
new friends and hangers-on, who seemed to bring 
their own friends and hangers-on in turn. I did 
not stay long, and in the elevator coming down was 
Horace himself, less bridegroom than a departing 
guest. But he doubtless went back, for the party 
lasted late. At the end Horace’s spinster sister, a hard- 
working Philadelphia librarian, could not find the 
new cloth coat she had bought for the occasion. 

I saw Horace just once more, when some weeks 
later he and Elise gave a cocktail party. She looked 
madly grand in a costume that resembled a well- 
draped velvet portiere. He had a long nasty gash 
on the back of his hand; there were rumors that 
their domestic life did not lack drama. As I stood 
getting a drink, I heard Horace say to one of his 
delightful Liveright twin cousins while gazing at 
his spouse: “‘She’s crazy as a bedbug, but she’s 
white all through.” She herself was talking intently 
to a man known for his money, whom they wanted 
to back the show. Growing bored after a while, I 
slipped into a room where coats and hats were piled, 
to get mine and leave. There were Elise and the 
man with money; this time she was holding out to 
him a copy of a Liveright limited edition that had 
been a plug, and saying: “This is something very, 
very dear to Horace and me, which we want you 
to have.” He was pushing it back at her, protesting 
his unworthiness, only for her to magnify its worth; 
and she then, suddenly, with a kind of skater’s 
speed, glided across the room to me, glued her 
mouth against my ear, murmured ‘I know you 
understand, I know you understand,” then glided 
as swiftly back, to say once more, “This is something 
very, very dear to Horace and me... .” 

Thus the curtain came down for me, on some- 
thing just saved from being shoddy by being idiotic, 
and by being played out on a drawing-room set. 
The marriage broke up not very long after; and 
the next year Horace, in his late forties, caught 
pneumonia and was dead. There was a funeral 
service at which the speaker at some point intro- 
duced a kind of joke. People laughed, and then 
froze from awareness of what they had done. It 
caused much talk at the time; yet perhaps it was 
not really inappropriate, or something that Horace 
himself would have minded. 
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Why does Kodak backprint tape? 


1. So you know it’s Kodak tape 
(which, you will quickly learn, means highly superior tape) 
2. So you always know the type 
of Kodak tape you're using 
° (Important when tape gets separated from original box or reel) 
s 3. So you know which end of the 
d tape is “in,” which is “out.” 
(You select the desired track without guesswork) 
4. So manufacturing quality can 
be checked foot-by-foot from 
start to finish. 


(Nothing we make is more carefully controlled for uniformity) 
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When your little girl re- 
minds you to fasten your 
seat belt... 


When you think of 
Smokey Bear, and drown 
your campfire... 


When you see someone 
walk over to a litter bas- 
ket and drop in a gum 
wrapper... 


When you are asked to 
support Radio Free Europe, 
Red Cross, Higher Educa- 
tion—or are encouraged 
to save by buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds... 


... that’s the power of ad- 
vertising at work—public 
Service advertising, pre- 
pared free of charge by The 
Advertising Council. It’s a 
voluntary gift to America 
by U.S. business. 
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There are all kinds of ways to 
get things done. 

You can coerce people, force 
them, penalize them heavily 
for disobedience. 

Or you can show people that 
something is worth doing, keep 
them reminded to do some- 
thing about it. 

And, in America, that 
method works. For 23 years 
now, The Advertising Council 
has been proving that it works. 
Through the use of advertis- 
ing, with its unique ability to 
get results, changes have been 
brought about to benefit the 
whole nation. 


What the Council is... 


The Advertising Council is a 
non-profit, non-partisan 
organization that exists only 
for public service. It started 
right after Pearl Harbor, and, 
in war and peace, has helped 
solve more problems and serve 
more people, than any other 
single private institution, be- 
fore or since. 

And this advertising space 
doesn’t cost you a cent! All of 
the support The Advertising 
Council gives to public service 
causes is made possible by con- 
tributions of men, materials 
and money from American 
business. 

Advertising agency men and 


women donate time and effort 
to create the Council’s adver- 
tising messages. Magazines, 
newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations, networks and 
sponsors, transit and outdoor 
advertising companies all do- 
nate free time and space to keep 
those messages in your mind. 

Last year time and space 
worth more than $230 million 
was contributed. 


...and what it does for you 


Look at the symbols on these 
pages. Each one of them 
stands for a current Adver- 
tising Council effort. Each one 
represents a cause that is more 
successful because of the work 
The Advertising Council does 
to enlist public support for it. 

Because these causes suc- 
ceed, Americans are healthier, 
safer, stronger, better in- 
formed. The United States is a 
better country, a better place 
for you and your family to live. 

Uncommon advertisihg, 
working for the common good, 
is one of the great social inven- 
tions of our time. Its power 
for good is something new and 
hopeful in the world. 

Next time you see the little 
circle with the crossed sword 
and quill, let it remind you 
of the human bene- «Sam 
fits of this work. & F 
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Operation Goodwill 
now Mexico) 


The Advertising Council ... for public service 


If you would like to know more about this work, write for a free booklet 
to The Advertising Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York, 
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“IT WAS A MERE SCRATCH...” 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Britain’s Labor Party may prove 
to have taken office just in the nick 
of time so far as the nation’s armed 
forces are concerned. Certainly in 
the closing weeks of Conservative 
rule, the situation was deteriorating 
at a great rate if one judged it from 
a seemingly unrelated 
events. The chronology of these is 
not important; they all took place 
within a couple of months, and the 
first, as I recall it, had to do with the 
Horse Guards. 

Two troopers, it transpired, com- 
plained that they had been unfairly 
accused of not presenting a suff- 
ciently smart appearance. They re- 
fused duty, were punished, and there 
was a fine little flurry in the press 
about whether the officer concerned 
had overstepped the mark. Since the 
Horse Guards exist solely for the 
purpose of presenting a smart ap- 
pearance, the offense seemed to me 
to border on the heinous, but I 
believe the troopers were merely 
confined to barracks for a few days 
instead of being shot or transported. 

This was nothing so remarkable, I 
suppose, but I could not help think- 
ing of it while I was watching the 


series of 


changing of the guard one day at 
Buckingham Palace. The Queen 
had come down from Scotland for 
the day, and the royal standard 
drifted gracefully in the summer 
breeze. It is always more stimulat- 
ing to attend this ceremony when 
the Queen is in residence, for one 
likes to suppose that she is over- 
seeing the proceedings, even as 
you and I, but if she saw what I 
saw on this occasion, it must have 
scandalized her as much as it did 
me, perhaps even more. 

All was going smoothly. The Irish 
Guards marched out in great style, 
with their pipers, and shortly after- 
ward the Guards’ band emerged, 
playing ‘“‘California Here I Come” 
and managing to get an extraor- 
dinarily military quality into an air 
that I usually associate with the late 
Al Jolson. Not the least of the 
band’s effect is of course due to its 
fabulous drum major, who makes the 
capering between-the-halves ‘‘direc- 
tor’? at our football 
games look, in comparison, a drab 
thing indeed. (While in the court- 
yard, the band had rendered a 
Beatles’ song, which caused a British 


professional 





woman standing near me to com- 
plain, “Well; Isay now. . . .”?) The 
band was well into the roundabout, 
and the crowd was beginning to 
break up, when suddenly two 
guardsmen came out the gate on a 
dead run. Each was clutching with 
one hand his bearskin hat to keep 
it from falling off — the uniform is 
not really designed for the sprint — 
and his rifle with the other. They 
caught up with the band and man- 
aged to fall in, almost furtively and 
with a kind of we’ve-been-here-all- 
the-time manner. They had been 
left behind. Someone had blun- 
dered. The band had marched out 
with its rear altogether unguarded. 

I do not know whether the Queen 
happened to witness this contre- 
temps, or what conflict of marching 
orders may have caused it, but I as- 
sume that someone was at least Spo- 
ken To about it. More complicated 
was the matter of the naval exercises, 
when Her Majesty presided at the 
ceremonies opening the new Firth of 
Forth Bridge. On that occasion the 
flagship of the home fleet, cere- 
moniously maneuvering with other 
naval craft in the waters below, was 
in collision with a destroyer. Neither 
vessel sank, fortunately, and al- 
though the Daily Express gave con- 
siderable space to the story, the 
Times found it worth only very brief 


mention, presumably on the theory 
that accidents are bound to happen 
whenever two or more vessels are 
moving in the same waters. 

Another seafaring story dealt with 
the theft of a “luxury yacht” 
valued at $300,000. Stolen from her 
moorings and headed into the Irish 
Sea, the yacht was the object of a 
wide search by naval and air force 
units. She was discovered and 
stopped by the elderly skipper of a 
railways ferry, unassisted, midway 
on his routine crossing. He had 
heard the story on a news broadcast, 
recognized the yacht on sighting 
her, and told the two juvenile delin- 
quents who had stolen her to come 
off it — that sort of thing would get 
them nowhere — to which they im- 
mediately agreed. Neither the royal 
Navy nor the Queen was present on 
this occasion, but both returned to 
Page One most impressively a few 
weeks later. 

The scene was Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., where the Queen was about 
to ascend the gangway of the royal 
yacht Brittania. A crowd of some 
thousands watched the Queen ap- 
proach the gangway and stop sud- 
denly. “Pm not going up there. It 
moved,” she was quoted by the 
Boston Globes reporter Leonard 
Lerner as saying. Just then the 
gangway collapsed against the yacht’s 
hull. His story continued: “Officials 
on the dock said the near-mishap 
was caused by wind and tide rolling 
the Brittania away from the pier. 
Some of the yacht’s mooring lines 
had been cast off in preparation for 
sailing.” Commanding a royal yacht 
would be quite good duty, one sup- 
poses, if it weren’t for those infernal 
winds and tides, and all that water. 


Wankel 


ea eer ere as 
sy KEN W. PURDY 


Ken W. Purpy, who is now living in London, 
is widely known as an editor and writer and 
as an authority on the automobile. 


The news that the Ford Motor 
Company had acquired a license to 
produce a new German automobile 
engine may have announced as pro- 
found a revolution as that heralded 
by the appearance of the Model T 
itself in 1909, an event which did 
indeed upend the world. The other 


signatory to the Ford contract is the 
NSU Motorenwerke Aktiengesell- 
schaft of Neckarsulm, West Ger- 
many, and the engine concerned is 
the Wankel, a radical and astonish- 
ing device. Technically an internal- 
combustion rotary engine, the Wan- 
kel is much smaller and lighter than 
standard engines producing com- 
parable horsepower, has far fewer 
parts, is easier to manufacture, and 
delivers smooth, vibration-free power 
on ordinary gasoline. 

The Wankel is not shiny-new. 
What is new is the prospect that its 
success will be, as such things are 
reckoned, almost immediate. I wrote 
an article on the Wankel for the Atlan- 
tic in July, 1960. There were then 
authorities who thought that some- 
thing might possibly come of it, 
and there were reputable engi- 
neers willing to say flatly that the 
thing would never be heard of again. 

Now, however, the Wankel engine 
is running an automobile, the NSU 
Spyder; the car is in production and 
on sale, and when Ford acquired its 
manufacturing license, it was listed 
on NSU’s books as the twelfth 
licensee, behind such notables as 
Curtiss-Wright, Alfa-Romeo, Daim- 
ler-Benz, Citroén, Toyo Kogyo of 
Japan, and Perkins of England. It is 
Ford’s massive weight in prestige 
and wealth, and its present remark- 
ably active and forward-looking 
orientation, that make its interest in 
the Wankel so important. 

The Wankel engine is a solution 
— it appears to be the only practical 
solution so far discovered —of a 
problem that has challenged and 
fascinated engineers since the birth 
of the gasoline engine: how to make 
an engine run with a rotary rather 
than reciprocating motion. Because 
rotary motion, that of such primi- 
tive engines as the waterwheel and 
the windmill, is infinitely desirable. 

The standard internal-combustion 
engine is not at all well suited to the 
task of driving an automobile. In- 
deed, it is inherently so unsuited that 
one must marvel, seeing how well it 
has been made to work. A fine auto- 
mobile runs smoothly and almost 
soundlessly, but the sensation is il- 
lusory: in the heart of the vehicle, 
the engine, great violence is being 
done, and quiet is achieved by most 
sophisticated and subtle refinements 
of muffling and insulation. ‘The na- 
ture of the beast reveals itself when 
it is operating at optimum efhciency, 
unmuffled on a laboratory test stand 


—the cannon fire of the exhaust, 


the howling of gears and the roar 


of inrushing air, wild clatterings and 
bone-jarring vibrations. A recipro- 
cating engine seems always to be try- 
ing to destroy itself, and so it is. 
The word ‘‘reciprocating”’ is the 
key. A reciprocating engine is in 
effect a multibarreled cannon: the 
fuel charge the gunpowder, the pis- 





ton the projectile, the spark plug the 
detonator. The charge of vaporized 
gasoline and air explodes; the pis- 
ton, driving its connecting rod, starts 
to fly out the barrel, but after only 
two or three inches it must stop, 
reverse itself, and come flying back 
toward the breech. It is this re- 
peated reversal of movement, thou- 
sands of times a minute, that is 
at the root of the savagery. An 
electric motor, smoothly spinning, 
can be run sitting on a table, but 
an internal-combustion engine must 
be firmly fastened down. And to 
achieve the unwieldy up-and-down, 
in-and-out movement, a train of 
parts parasitic to the working pistons 
are needed: one spark plug per cyl- 
inder, at least two valves per cylin- 
der, with a camshaft to run each, 
connecting rods, rockers, pushrods, 
and so on. Then there must be the 
huge and heavy crankshaft (it has 
weighed 250 pounds in some engines) 
to transform the reciprocating mo- 
tion of the connecting rods to the 
only kind that will turn the wheels: 
rotary. Obviously it would be far 
better if the motion were rotary to 
begin with. 

Steam and water turbines deliver 
rotary motion, but neither is suitable 
for the automobile. A gas turbine, 
in which the expansive force of burn- 
ing fuel and air is directed against 
many tiny paddle-wheel blades, was 
built by the Rover Motor Company 
of England in 1950. In 1951 the 


Rover gas-turbine car ran 151 miles 
an hour; two years ago, a Rover 
won the special prize for the first 
gas-turbine car to finish the twenty- 
four-hour race at Le Mans. The 
major Detroit houses all have pro- 
duced their own gas turbines now, 
and Chrysler has fifty gas-turbine 
cars running on the roads in con- 
sumer use at this moment. But 
automobile engineers are not wholly 
enthusiastic about the future of the 
gas-turbine engine. It is basically 
a constant-speed engine, best suited 
to aircraft use. To produce accepta- 
ble power, it must turn at speeds in 
the range of 40,000 to 65,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, ten times the ordi- 
nary working speed of an internal- 
combustion engine, with consequent 
hazard and wear; working in tem- 
peratures on the order of 1500° F, 
it requires exotic metals; it lags on 
acceleration, and it is difficult to 
make it produce an engine-braking 
effect when the accelerator is lifted. 
Fuel consumption has been im- 
proved, but it is still high. One 
early drawback has been overcome: 
a gas turbine’s exhaust will no long- 
er cook one to a crisp at ten feet; in- 
deed, it is no hotter than any other. 

The idea of combining the advan- 
tages of the reciprocating engine — 
cheapness and ease of manufacture, 
good power at relatively low speed, 
reliability, and so on — with the 
turbine’s smoothness has always been 
attractive, and before Felix Wankel 
came on the scene, apparently un- 
workable. As long ago as 1769 
James Watt registered patents on 
a rotary steam engine, but the 
technology of his day could not 
provide the methods and materials 
he needed. In recent years many 
other rotary engines have appeared 
(Omega, Tschudi, Rajakaruma, Re- 
nault), but only the Wankel has 
achieved full development. 

The root difficulty in creating an 
internal-combustion rotary engine 
lies here: a device akin to a turbine 
wheel must be sealed in an airtight 
casing to contain the near-explosive 
burning of the fuel charge; force 
must be directed against only one 
segment of this spinning form, not 
its whole circumference; the charge 
must be compressed before being 
fired, and allowed to expand after- 
ward — thus the shape of the space 
between wheel and casing must be 
altered as it turns, while the casing 
always remains tightly sealed. 

Felix Wankel’s solution to this 


‘problem was an intellectual tour de 


force, and an extraordinary tech- 
nological accomplishment. He cre- 
ated a round, drum-shaped en- 
gine. Within the engine is a trian- 
gular rotor, geared to its shaft so 
that it revolves off center and turns 
the shaft three revolutions for each 
one of its own. This triangular rotor, 
serving as piston, turns within a 
chamber of epitrochoidal form, a 
circle slightly squashed at top and 
bottom. As the rotor revolves, its 
corners follow the contours of the 
chamber, and the spaces they en- 
close serially expand and contract 
to go through the classic Otto cycle: 
intake, compression, expansion, ex- 
haust. The rotor bulges outward 
slightly on its three sides. It is the 
precise form of the triangular rotor 
and the chamber in which it spins 
that attests Wankel’s extraordinary 
ability. In the years the engine has 
been under development at NSU, 
research engineers have tried more 
than a thousand other configura- 
tions. Not one produced efficiency 
comparable with Wankel’s forms. 

Looking into a cutaway Wankel 
engine at rest, hardly bigger than a 
teakettle, one needs good spatial 
imagination to understand how the 
tips of the triangular rotor maintain 
contact, all the way around, with the 
walls of the chamber. It appears 
impossible, but it works. The rotor 
does exactly what a piston does, in- 
hales fuel, compresses it into a small 
space, fires it, and allows it to ex- 
pand. The fuel mixture is drawn in 
at one side of the engine, compressed 
as the rotor turns, carried past a 
single spark plug which fires it, 
allowed to exert its expansive effort 
on one side of the rotor, thus spin- 
ning the rotor, and is then swept to 
the exhaust side of the casing and 
allowed to escape. The output shaft 
carries the power to the wheels of 
the car through a standard clutch 
and gearbox. 

Wankel began thinking about the 
engine more than thirty years ago. 
After the war he persuaded NSU to 
undertake it, and serious work began 
about 1952. As many as 150 engi- 
neers have been concerned with the 
project. 

In September, I flew to Neckars- 
ulm to drive the car. The engine 
is mounted in the rear, and there is 
nothing in the appearance of the car, 
or in its exhaust note, to indicate that 
the engine is radical. Except for the 
lack of vibration, the Wankel-Spyder 


feels like any other car of its class. 
The engine is not wholly happy at 
low rotational speeds, but from 3000 
revolutions per minute on up it is 
smooth and powerful. It will take 
the car to ninety-five miles an hour, 
delivers forty miles or so to the gal- 
lon of gasoline, and has an accept- 
able oil consumption. It is rated at 
53 horsepower. The only serious 
problem still remaining is a com- 
paratively short life (15,000 to 
20,000 miles) of the sealing strips on 
the rotor tips, which are equivalent 
to piston rings, and this will cer- 
tainly yield to continuing research. 
NSU intends to build a thousand 
this year and five thousand next 
year, to sell at DM8500. 

The sensation of the Tokyo Motor 
Show in October was a Wankel- 
powered two-seater by Mazda. It 
has a two-rotor engine: in effect, two 
Wankels joined. On another stand, 
Mazda showed a four-rotor engine. 
In ten years, Wankel engineers be- 
lieve, there will be rotary internal- 
combustion engines rated at 50 to 
500 horsepower. If so, by 1980 the 
automobile piston engine as we have 
known it will be where the airplane 
piston engine is today — obsolete 
for first-class service. 
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BY JOHN AVERY SNYDER 


Jonn Avery SNYDER is a senior al the Epis- 
copal Academy in Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 


Owing to circumstances beyond 
our control, we are all forced to eat. 
But although food becomes easier 
and easier to prepare, it becomes 
harder and harder for the buyer to 
procure. I found myself thinking 
about this the other day at a super- 
market. 

As I stepped on the rubber mat 
at the entrance, the massive glass 
door automatically swished open, 
like the entrance to Ali Baba’s cave, 
giving me the impression that I 
couldn’t go home again. 

Before me stood a gigantic mass 
of shopping carts, symmetrically 
jammed together. I avoided the 
mangled one in front, undoubtedly 
the work of some woman driver, and 
chose a cart parked in the rear which 


looked more capable of doing the 
job. LIignored the small pieces of 
lettuce and cellophane and the foul- 
looking bit of paper in the bottom 
of my cart, upon which some un- 
- decipherable hieroglyphics had been 
scrawled. As I headed to the left for 
the first item on my list, I discovered 
that I had again, as always, procured 
a cart with a bad wheel and a mind 
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of its own which invariably shot off 


in the wrong direction. This was 
soon forgotten as I got used to 
bumping into displays, people, and 
other carts. 

Certain words become familiar to 
the shopper as he wanders around 
the market, because the market, 
like any other complex medium, has 
a special vocabulary of its own. 
Phrases like “50 percent off keep 
popping up. I find myself wonder- 
ing off what the 50 percent has been 
taken. ‘‘Sale” is a rather meaning- 
less word which is used when nothing 
else is left to attract attention to a 
product. The word ‘‘free’’ indicates 
that “sale? was not doing its job. I 
almost got caught when I went to 
buy salt. As I reached for the brand 
I usually buy, a sign caught my eye. 
It said, ‘Brand X salt, usually ten 
cents, now ABSOLUTELY FREE 
(with the purchase of a four ounce 
can of Brand X pepper).” With a 
can of Brand X pepper in my hand, 
I stopped to think. How could they 
afford to do this? I soon found out. 
Brand X pepper was eleven cents 
more expensive than any other 
brand of pepper on the shelf. 

Because a label is the main factor 
which influences an average person 
to choose at random one brand in- 
stead of another, it is interesting to 
study the psychology used in design- 
ing a label. If a product has not 
been selling, the word ‘“‘new” ap- 
pears on the label. If this does not 
help the situation, the phrase “‘new 
improved” replaces it. The last re- 
sort is a completely changed label 
design stating “All New With Miracle 
Ingredient DX-7-4038.” I suspect this 
is nothing more than the advertiser’s 
phone number. 

Manufacturers also found that 
they could vary the sizes and shapes 










of the packages in which their prod- 
ucts come. 
cover whether “jumbo”? comes be- 
tween ‘‘king”’ and “giant” or “‘econ- 
omy” and “‘family’’ sizes. Oddly 
shaped bottles, plastic containers, 
spray cans (which contain as much 
air as product), and whipped prod- 
ucts (which are twice the size of the 
same product not whipped) are ex- 
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tremely confusing as to the amount 
of product they contain. When odd 
shapes were introduced, the size of 
packages began to mean very little. 

The law requires the net weight 
or fluid content of a package to be 
printed on it. On solid packages, I 
am certain that if I squinted through 
an electronic microscope, I would 
find the weight of the contents care- 
fully hidden by the design. On bot- 
tles, the statement of how much 
liquid they contain is usually printed 
on the back of the label. In this way, 
I can be sure of the number of fluid 
ounces I have bought only when the 
bottle is half empty and tilted at an 
angle. I was very happy to find, 
however, that the cereal I chose 
clearly stated that the weight was 
twelve ounces. Only after I opened 
the package at home did the four- 
ounce lead toy almost break my 
breakfast dish. 

Another packaging rage is the new 
“no deposit, no return”? cans and 
bottles. All these containers just get 
thrown away. Why lug them back 
to the store? In essence, all this 
means is that the customer pays two 
cents more for each item. 

See-through packages are becom- 
ing more and more popular. Let the 
customer see what he is buying! Ac- 
tually, I only see what the packager 
wants me to see. By removing the 
two-inch-square price tag from my 
meat, I was interested to find a two- 
inch-square piece of fat in the middle 
of my steak. Bacon is packaged so 
that I see only an eighth of an inch of 
each strip. In cellophane-wrapped 
packages of vegetables, the visible 
vegetables are always fine. 

Finally, I proceeded toward a 
cashier. As I waited in line, I began 
to feel like one of many sheep on the 
way to slaughter. When my turn 
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I am still trying to dis- ` 


finally arrived, I started unloading 
my shopping cart on a revolving 
belt which served as a counter. This 
counter is a very clever device. It 
makes certain that the customer with 
a large order never sees all of his 
purchases at once. By the time I 
finished unloading my cart, some of 
my order was already in shopping 
bags. Because of the cheap quality 
of the bags, the checker was using 
two bags, one inside the other. This 
seemed awfully wasteful until I real- 
ized who was really paying for it — 
me. Idly I wondered whose son-in- 
law was in the bag business. 

The checker was loading the last 
bag when it dawned on me that I had 
fallen for the oldest gimmick of all — 
so many for so much. I had been 
mesmerized by the pennies I was 
saving, and it had seemed well 
worth the inconvenience of being 
slightly overstocked. Defeated, I 
watched three boxes of chocolate- 
covered ants follow each other into 
the large double bag. 

The cashier pushed the grand- 
total button. The cash drawer and 
my eyes popped out simultaneously. 

“Well,” said the checker, “it is a 
little high, but think of all the free 
stamps you'll get. Now let’s see. 
Here are your four jingle cards, one 
for each ten dollars. You get your 
‘*Win-a-Thousand”’ tickets punched 
out, and here’s one ‘“‘Grand Sweep- 
stakes’? chance. Here are your 
four hundred and forty-nine stamps, 
one hundred and twenty for your 
newspaper coupons. Now let’s see, 
twenty-four cents for coupons, four 
— I’m sorry, sir, we don’t take four- 
cent bottles here. You’ll have to go 
over to counter eleven and ring the 
bell. Now, that will be forty-four 
dollars and ninety-eight cents.” 

By this time I was thoroughly con- 
fused and well on the way to inco- 
herency, just as they had planned. 
I opened my wallet and tossed the 
bills on the counter. “‘Here. ‘Take 
it all!’ 

“Sorry, sir. We’re not allowed to 
accept tips. Here’s your change.” 
Two new pennies clinked into my 
hand. “Thank you.” 

Abandoning the bottles, I slowly 
made my way toward the door marked 
“out.” It opened automatically, and 
I pushed my basket through. 

“Good afternoon, sir. Want to 
contribute to the Ipsi Pipsi Chil- 
dren’s Fund?” ‘The two new pennies 
dropped into his pot. ‘God bless 


you, sir.” 
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MARRAKESH 


BY KEITH WILLIAMS 


Morocco has a lot of capitals. 
First in history is Fez, first in size and 
riches is Casablanca, first in politics 
is Rabat, and first in effervescence 
and beauty is Marrakesh. Then 
there is Meknes and Tangiers. From 
all this variety, the international 
travelers have picked Fez and Mar- 
rakesh as the most important to 
visit; but they enjoy themselves more 
in Marrakesh. 

Fez is gray and Marrakesh red. 
Fez is northern and Marrakesh 
southern. Fez is sometimes cold and 
Marrakesh nearly always hot. Peo- 
ple from Fez are pale and austere 
and Arab, and from Marrakesh dark 
and jolly and Berber. The cities are 
both Muslim, only 300 miles apart, 
and have been in the same kingdom 
for more than a millennium. 

Marrakesh has long had the edge 
over Fez as a magnet for tourists and 
travelers, probably because of its 
raffish disreputableness. Jean La- 
couture calls it ‘‘a crazy city, fat and 
spicy, addicted to savage feasts and 
an irreversible gaiety.” Moderation 
is a stranger to it; Hogarth charac- 
ters in burnouses and jellabas — 
mountebanks and kef smokers and 
inveterate lovemakers — enjoy in 
Marrakesh a laugh or cry, glut or 
famine, drunk or hung-over exis- 
tence. Even the foreigners who come 


tend to be either millionaires or 
down-and-outs. 

The Sahara and the Sudan sur- 
mount the Anti-Atlas and the High 
Atlas to find a place in Marrakesh, 
and from nearby come the mountain 
people from this chain, the most 
rugged in Africa— the Welsh or 
Basques or Savoyards or Kurds of 
Morocco. Europe is an easy three 
hundred miles away. 

With no industry to speak of, an 
agriculture limited to dates and apri- 
cots, and foreign tourism a minor 
sideline (the hotels with one star or 
more can accommodate only 1500 
visitors), Marrakesh nevertheless 
has a population of more than a 
quarter of a million, including many 
Europeans, and is the second city 
in the country after Casablanca; 
which makes it no doubt the largest 
city in the world to be surrounded by 
palm trees and to be constructed 
entirely in pink mud, or in pink 
stucco over reinforced concrete in 
the modern buildings. 

The old town of bazaars, mosques, 
palaces, and narrow winding streets, 
with its animated and lubricious 
population, is the basic attraction, 
but there are two other, complemen- 
tary and European, cities of Marra- 
kesh. 


Gueliz, the new Marrakesh of 
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cafés and markets and villas and 
small industries, is laid out, like 
downtown Washington, in circles 
and wedge-shaped blocks, and houses 
about fifty thousand Europeans and 
assimilés, who lead a normal small- ° 
Mediterranean-city life a mile or so 
outside the medieval walls of this 
rose-red city. The tourist Marrakesh 
of hotels and restaurants and casinos 
and gift shops, with the Mamounia 
Hotel at the top, and at the other 
extreme, lodgings where one can 
have a bed and a basin and a hook to 
hang a knapsack for a dollar or less 
per night, is enlaced with the other 
two, different in spirit but not in 
situation. 

The Mamounia Hotel has the 
reputation of being a gilded cara- 
vansary for millionaires, but it is not 
all that expensive. One hundred and 
eight of the two hundred and fifty 
rooms have large balconies which 
look out on the forty acres of hotel 
gardens and beyond to the majestic 
fangs of the High Atlas. It costs $14 
for a double room and $12 for a 
single, with private bath and sep- 
arate toilet room, tax and service 
included. A meal in the dining room 
is $5, and breakfast on your own 
balcony 54 cents. Although it is in- 
side the walls of the old city and only 
a thousand yards from the Djemaa 
al-Fna, it is isolated by its acres of 
gardens from all the noise and smell 
of the poor and picturesque people 
of Marrakesh. 

Marrakesh would hardly be Mar- 
rakesh without the Mamounia, if 
only as a place to get away from: 
movie people on location and other 
unstuffy people who have found 
a plausible reason for traveling to 
Marrakesh on an expense account 
usually come to prefer the less formal 
and often better restaurants of the 
new city after the first day or two. 
These gourmets and bargain hunters 
are hardly missed. At noon and in 
the evening, residents, transients, 
townspeople, cabinet ministers and 
members of the diplomatic corps 
down from Rabat, guests at cheaper 
hotels, international con men, hand- 
some and available young persons, 
and tourist touts all assemble in the 
public rooms and bars of the Ma- 
mounia. You see the same sable 
stoles and jewelry as on transatlantic 
liners, but there is a higher incidence 
of Italian neckcloths, jellabas, and 
simple open collars among the black 
ties. 

Next down the line is the Menara 


Hotel, with seventy-four rooms and 
four stars instead of the Mamounian 


five, and on the whole more Ger-| 
mans per square tile. Then there} 


are three three-star hotels, six two- 
star, and two one-star, for an audited 
total of thirteen with 689 rooms and 
389 baths. In even the flea-bag 
dollar-a-day places the smells and 
bugs are unappalling. Tile and 
adobe, with plenty of good fresh wa- 
ter flowing about, in a warm, dry 
climate, make comfort cheap. And 
five hundred francs, five dirhems, 
one dollar, is, after all, equivalent to 
ten loaves of bread as long as your 
forearm, five meals at a stand-up 
restaurant stall, fifteen shoeshines, or 
five chances to be a millionaire in the 
‘Toto-Foot. 

The Djemaa al-Fna, that vast 


plaza, is among the liveliest four f 


acres in the world despite its name, 
which means ‘‘Congregation of the 
Dead.” Harry Hopkins, who ap- 
parently did not know that the fes- 
tivities take place 365 days a year, 
called them ‘“‘a big fair — storytel- 
lers — dancers — snake-charmers — and 
15,000 natives.” In the morn- 
ings, commerce is the thing, but by 
noon the jugglers and dancers start 
to set up shop, and attract a crowd 
by beating rhythmically on drums 
or bells. By nightfall the square is 
wholly dedicated to this extempore 
vaudeville, lit by torches and the 
exhalations of the fire-swallowers. 

The show remains genuine and 
has not degenerated into a mere 
tourist attraction. Even at the 
height of the winter season tourists 
do not constitute one in one hundred 
of the crowd on the Djemaa al-Fna. 
The fact that it is a Moroccan show 
for Moroccans does not keep foreign 
visitors from standing openmouthed 
in the ring around a snake charmer, 
as hypnotized by the man’s gestures 
and the weird music of his cross- 
legged drum-and-fife band as are the 
deadly-looking cobras themselves. 

Scholars sometimes question the 
“Congregation of the Dead” transla- 
tion of Djemaa al-Fna, pointing out 
that the word Fna also means court- 
yard of a house, or sometimes devas- 
tation, but all Moroccans assure you 
that it means “the dead”? — illi 
fanaou. Executions were once held 
there, before modern influences be- 
came victorious and the Moroccans 
took to killing people decently, in 
dungeons. 

The Djemaa al-Fna is the jump- 
ing-off place for the bazaars and the 








Japan is an emotion! 





Japan is more than an 
enchanting crescent of 
islands...itis a feeling...a 
mood...an excitement that 
stirs the imagination, 
captures the heart. 


Japan is the delight of 
meeting charming children, 
of enjoying the breathtaking 
wonder of cherry blossoms 
silhouetted against the sky, 
of bargain hunting in 
cosmopolitan cities for 
pearls, antiques, silks, 
cloisonne and other 
treasures. 


Japan is poetry...pageantry 
...history and art. Japan is 
the land of unforgettable 
adventure. Come and 
discover Japan for yourself. 


See your Travel Agent. 
Write: 


JAPAN NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION 
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Civic Pride 


Yours, that is. Not ours. We work around the 
clock to make sure you enjoy every lazy moment 
you spend on Miami Beach. If you have to lift a 
finger, there's something wrong. That's what 
makes Miami Beach such a great place to resort 
to. Come on down and see for yourself. 


BEAL VACATION ELE 


Just fill out the coupon and 
send it to us. We'll tell you all 
all about it. (No matter how 
lazy you'd like to be, you can 
find energy for this... and 
from there on out, the /azier 
you are the better we like it.) 








Miami Beach Information Center * P.O. Box 1511 A-2 


Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
O Hotel O Motel O Apartment (Check preference) 
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On the Loveliest of Islands 
Own your Private Beachette 


facing the Caribbean 


Quarter-Acre Improved Sites Only $2995 


BEGINNING south of Florida and 
hugging the warm Caribbean Sea 
in a graceful 2000 mile arc from 
Jamaica to Trinidad are the love- 
liest islands on earth: the British, 
Dutch, French and American 
West Indies. Each is different—all 
are enchanting. Some like Anguila and 
Barbuda are table-flat, fringed with 
pink beach. Barbados is mildly rolling, 
its sugar cane topping the land like a 
Kansas prairie. In improbable contrast 
to these is ruggedly wild Dominica with 
its mile-high mountains and extrav- 
agant rains. Jamaica and Puerto Rico, 
Martinique and St. Thomas have 
become glamorous resorts; here tran- 
quility may tremble in the crash of 
nightlife horns and in the restlessness 
of dancing feet. Less hectic are St. 
Lucia and Grenada — classic tropical 
islands — whose undisturbed beauty is 
known only to a select few. 


Lovely, all of the West Indies. But 
in this long chain there is none more 
ideally the dream of a true island-lover 
than a little 32 square-mile gem of 
gently sloping mountains and beach- 
framed coves named (by Columbus) 
Montserrat. Montserrat in the British 
West Indies...the greenest of all islands 
and, to those who have seen it, perhaps 
the most enchanting of them all. 





$30 Down...$30 a Month 


What is your dream of the perfect 
island? Climate? Montserrat rarely sees 
a day when the sun doesn’t shine, nor 
one when the temperature falls below 
70 or rises much above 80, thanks to 
the breezes from the trade winds. Rain- 
fall is a moderate 60 inches a year and 
Montserrat’s humidity is the lowest in 
the entire West Indies! The east coast 
of the U.S. may suffer two damaging 
hurricanes each year. Montserrat has 
had only two in 100 years. Floridians 
could wish that the Doras, the Cleos, 
and their sisters would visit them no 
more often. 


All right, you’ll grant Montserrat its 
superb climate, you'll say. But what 
does it look like? What does the sun 
shine upon? 


It’s here that we wish we could show 
you, not tell you. We have tall moun- 
tains and deep, broad valleys. There is 
a serenity and sweep to the slopes that 
lets you look over valleys to plateaus 
and down to the sea. Everywhere you 
see the blue of the water. The gleaming 
beaches edge a sea of incredible clear- 
ness —calm and safe (safer than Coney 
Island) with no seaweed, no jellyfish, 
no men-of-war. The swimming and 
snorkeling, the boating and fishing are 
exultingly tropical. On some islands 
one needs mosquito netting; not on our 





land. There are no poisonous snakes or 
insects. The island possesses the purest 
of fresh spring water—soft, delicious 
and abundant (there is a waterfall run- 
ning down to one of our beaches; stand 
under it and drink). And the things that 
grow here! Bananas, coconuts, limes, 
almonds, mangoes, pineapple (the small - 
variety needing no sugar and which has 
no equal in taste anywhere). The finest 
Sea Island cotton flourishes in Mont- 
serrat and we supply other islands with 
vegetables. We’re famed for our toma- 
toes and watercress. And flowers! 
Colors run riot in the masses of wild 
orchid, flamboyant and poinciana. 
Every tropical plant imaginable springs 
in thick profusion from the fertile soil. 
The sky is clear blue and the air pure 
and clean and healthful. One’s eyes 
rarely sees such color, such water, such 
skies. 


And what about civilization, you’ll 
want to know. A perfect island to 
retreat to is what most of us want but 
we have been used to the comforts of 
modern living. Does Montserrat have 
schools, doctors, churches? Yes, and a 
hospital, newspaper, radio station, 
bank, harbor, airport. And shops. 
Plymouth, the neat little capital, is de- 
lightful. You can buy almost anything 
and the cost of living is joyfully low. 


FREE Golf Course Membership! And with Macadam Roads, 
Piped Mountain Water, and Electricity to your Beachette. 


Fish and meat prices are fixed by the 
government; you pay the same prices as 
do the islanders (beef, for example, is 
59¢ a lb.). Scotch and Canadian whis- 
kies are $2.40 a fifth, American ciga- 
rettes $1.80 a carton. We'll send you 
architect’s plans of handsome houses 
that you can build on your land for 
$10-$15 a sq. ft. and we'll find you the 
builder to do it. Montserrat has fine 
roads (and excellent service stations); 
a new car will cost $1350. Even gas- 
oline is no more expensive than in the 
States. Domestic help is plentiful; an 
experienced housekeeper-cook receives 
about $5 a week. Taxes are already low, 
yet the government hopes to eliminate 
income tax altogether! And remember, 
this is a British island and the language 
is English, spoken by a people whose 
neatness and friendliness are immedi- 
ately evident. 


ND NOW about MONTSERRAT 
A BEACHETTES itself — to that 
private piece of land for your 
very own. Please listen to this: less than 
4 miles from Plymouth the highway 
bridges the Belham River as it flows to 
the sea. When you cross the bridge 
you'll be driving alongside the fairways 
of our new, spectacularly beautiful golf 
course, the finest in the eastern Carib- 
bean. 

You have entered MONTSERRAT 
BEACHETTES! 

To say that MONTSERRAT 
BEACHETTES is stunning is simply to 
say what’s true. Its 212 mile sea-front 
is cliff interspersed by beaches. The 
property rises gently from the sea to- 
ward its highest elevation of about 450 
ft. In the background are green-clad 
mountains towering to 3000 ft. The 
slope of the terrain is so regular that no 
home on any site will ever block the 
view of another home! Macadam roads, 
contoured to nature, will front every 
Beachette. Electric and telephone lines 
are being installed and delicious spring 
water is being piped in from the moun- 
tains. Whenever you decide to start 
building your house you will find these 
improvements already there. You must 
see the graceful homes that have been 
completed and meet the people who 
live in them—the personal quality of 
the neighbors you'll have. The golf 
course is yours to play and club mem- 
bership is free to Beachette owners with 
no greens fees to pay for two full years! 
Our first beach house has been com- 
pleted and we’re planning one for each 
of our beaches. And those beaches, 


almost at your doorstep, are yours to 
enjoy. Is that the word, enjoy? When 
you see these crescent coves of spar- 
kling sand and blue water, banked by 
almond trees and dotted with palms, 
you'll be enchanted. 

Here, then, is where you may have 
for your very own a private Beachette, 
created by Nature and improved by 
man. Everything we’ve mentioned is 
included in the price—roads, utilities, 
water, golf club and beach club mem- 
bership. The price—$2995 for a 1⁄4 
acre Beachette, $30 down and $30 a 
month. 

But please heed the following official 
notice: Our present price schedule ex- 
pires March 29, 1965. Thereafter, the 
price of a % acre Beachette rises to 
$3495, $35 down, $35 a month. Begin- 
ning March 30, 1965 a quarter-acre in 
MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES goes 
up $500. In a sense, this may not be 
altogether meaningful: we expect to be 
virtually sold out by March 29. But 
whatever Beachettes do remain will be 
more expensive after that date. 

We'll admit there may be pieces of 
land on other islands as beautiful as our 
MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES. But 
if it’s Jamaica or Barbados or St. 
Thomas we’re talking about, land costs 
soar beyond the means of most of us, 
with beach-front prices as high as sites 
in Miami or Palm Beach. Nature gave 
lavishly to the West Indies, but she held 
back too. These islands are so small; 
there is so little available land. In the 
last few years there has been a phe- 
nomenal boom. People have discovered 
the West Indies paradises; jetstrips have 
been built and luxury hotels have 
sprung up. Consider this next sentence 
carefully: the island of Antigua, about 
twice the size of Monteserrat and only 
27 miles from our island, contains al- 
most 30 hotels with more on schedule. 
Do you want to buy a site on Antigua 
equivalent to one of our Beachettes? 
The price might run $5,000-$10,000. 
Why? Is Antigua more attractive than 
Montserrat? Ask anyone who has seen 
both islands. Montserrat is surely more 
beautiful. The reason for Antigua’s 
spectacular boom lies in its jet-strip. 
New York to Antigua is non-stop in 3 
hours and 50 minutes; Toronto to An- 
tigua is 4 hours 10 minutes non-stop. 
But bear in mind that Montserrat is 
Antigua’s close neighbor, only 27 miles 
away. Daily shuttle flights get you from 
Antigua to Montserrat in 15 minutes. 

Please think about it, then. Isn’t it 
evident why little Montserrat, virtually 


Official Notice: MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES announces a price increase on 
all sites remaining after Mar. 29th, 1965. On Mar, 30th a 1⁄4 acre Beachette will 


rise from $2,995, $30 down, $30 per month to $3,495, $35 down and $35 per month. 
All reservations received after Mar. 29th will be subject to this new price. 





unknown and certainly untalked about 
only a few months back, can now point 
with pride to MONTSERRAT 
BEACHETTES as far-and-away the 
most successful island development of 
its kind in Caribbean history? Isn’t it 
plain that when you start with land as 
beautiful as ours, improve it with the care 
and quality we have put into it, and 
offer it at a price and on terms as low 
as indeed we have, that people would 
rush to buy? That is history; that is fact. 
And it is also fact that MONTSERRAT 
BEACHETTES is a small develop- 
ment, that when our last lot is sold you 
will then be able to buy only from 
Beachette owners who already are ask- 
ing a good deal more for their lots than 
the price they paid us—and who may 
soon ask even more in view of our an- 
nounced price increase. 

We are convinced that once to see 
MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES is 
forever to be in love with it. We want 
so much for you to see it that we guar- 
antee this: you have a full year from 
the date of signing a contract to go to 
Montserrat to judge for yourself; and 
then to have refunded every penny 
you’ve paid in if MONTSERRAT 
BEACHETTES hasn’t lived up to your 
most romantic hopes. 

But since most of you can’t pick up 
and fly to Montserrat right away, why 
not let the mailman show you what it 
looks like? We have prepared what we 
think is a very informative portfolio, 
including a brochure in full natural 
color. You will see MONTSERRAT 
BEACHETTES as the camera actually 
photographed it—real unretouched pic- 
tures of the property. You will get 
maps, house plans, information con- 
cerning business and professional op- 
portunities on the island. And you will 
read about our guarantees including 
our 60 day refund of your reservation 
deposit. We are happy to send this port- 
folio absolutely free—and you incur no 
obligation. You won’t even be annoyed 
by a salesman. 

“A verified statement & offering statement has been 
filed with the Dept. of State of the State of N. Y. The 
filing does not constitute approval of the sale or 
lease or offer for sale or lease by the Dept. of State 
or any officer thereof or that the Dept. of State has 
in any way passed upon the merits of such offering. 


A copy of the offering statement is available, upon 
request, from the subdivider.’’ NYA-518-9 


‘i RMA NO OE oT ae 
MONTSERRAT BEACHETTES, 


Dept. N-173A 
1227 Loyola Avenue, Chicago 26, Ill. 


Please send me your complete Portfolio 
FREE including maps, color brochures, 
etc. 
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they have their 
futures back... 
now 


They are some of the 1,300,000 
men, women and children living to- 
day who are cured of cancer. 

Prompt medical attention and 
proper treatment saved their lives, 
because many cancers can be cured 
if they are detected early and treated 
promptly. 

At any age, the future is pre- 
cious. That’s why you should 
have a health checkup every year, 
no matter how well you may feel. 
It’s living insurance against can- 
cer. Make it a habit...for life! $® 


american cancer society 
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guidebook sights. The handicraft 


| productions in fabric, metal, and 


wood are often striking in design 
and always good bargains, particu- 
larly the filmy gold-embroidered 
caftans — elegant versions of the 
common or landlady kimono — 
which make any woman look ravish- 
ing (and plump), and the massive 
bronze trays of austere design. The 
rugs of the High Atlas are fairly 
crude, but sometimes eye-catching. 

As to the sights, anyone in a hurry 
probably feels obliged to do tourism, 
guidebook in hand, amortizing the 
travel money over the whole gamut 
of palaces, schools, and mosques. 
With more leisure or less conscience 
a looser approach is more pleasant. 
You wander by chance, one fine 
morning, a little beyond the Ghar- 
natta Restaurant and find yourself in 
front of the Dar Si Said folklore mu- 
seum, admission free, gratuity by no 
means unwelcome (the custodian is 
a uniformed old war hawk muddled 
in four languages). A three-story 
palace, furnished more or less as it 
might have been when Si Said had 
his harem there, with a ravishing 
little garden and pool in the center, 
it is as medieval as the Alhambra, 
though the guidebook clearly says 
that it was built in the 1880s, but 
cosier and more domestic. Life in 
Marrakesh changed hardly at all 
between the thirteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries; the great con- 
frontation in Morocco with post- 
Renaissance modernity dates from 
the early twentieth century, and 
even now it has affected only a 
minority of the local people in their 
mentality and habits, least of all in 
their domestic arrangements. 

The only really ‘‘must”’ sight is the 
sixteenth-century Tomb of the Saa- 
dian Kings, which the Nagel guide 
justly calls “the most elegant and im- 
pressive monument in Marrakesh.” 
It was built by the sultan who took 
Timbuktu in 1591. You go in by a 
winding passage which is so narrow 
that two people cannot walk abreast, 
and see three beautiful sober rooms 
with marble columns and sculptured 
cedar ceilings. The second, called 
the Hall of the Twelve Columns, 


iis a masterwork of Hispano-Moorish 


art, a cathedral mosque in minia- 
ture. The twelfth-century mosque 
of Yaqoub al-Mansour is right next 
but North Africans do not 
allow foreigners to visit mosques. 
Unlike Fez, the old city of Mar- 
rakesh is relatively easy to get 


around in without losing your way, 
and most of the main squares can be 
reached by car if you go slowly and 
lean on the horn. Ten miles of red 
adobe walls, dating from 1130, about 
sixteen feet high and six feet thick, 
surround Marrakesh, with forts here 
and there of various styles and eras. 
Inside the walls is the garden of the 
Aguedal, nine hundred acres of rich 
farm belonging to the crown, a fa- 
vored resort of picnickers and lovers. 
The Menara Gardens, not far away, 
are essentially olive groves, with a 
huge basin of water at the center 
which looks to be a mile on each of 
its four sides. Water is the secret of 
Marrakesh, as of all great old cities, 
the water which for nearly a mil- 
lennium has bubbled down darkly 
from the foot of the High Atlas in 
subterranean canals called ghettaras. 

History has done its work — and 
water and profane love — in mak- 
ing Marrakesh what it is today; but 
so also have the French, with their 
Mamounia, their restoration of old 





monuments, their preservation of old 
gardens and planting of new ones, 
their insistence that no new construc- 
tion be undertaken except in tradi- 
tional style and in the traditional 
rose-red color. Marrakesh is the 
only place in the world where all 
gasoline stations are obligatorily the 
same color, rose-red, like everything 
else. Thank the French also for the 
good bars and restaurants and shops 
in the new city, the wicked, wicked 
Casino with its gambling and floor 
shows, and the excellent central mar- 
ket where you can buy a banana and 
some cream cheese if you hate the 
austere French breakfast which is 
served in hotels. 

The real name of the town is not 
Mare-a-hESH or even the French 
Magh-a-KECH, but Mar-RAKSH, 
the r’s trilled as in Spanish or Italian. 
The Italians corrupted this name to 
“Morocco”? and bestowed it upon 


the whole country — which in Ara- 
bic is al-Maghnib, ‘the West,” or 
al-Maghrib al-Aqsa, “the Far West.” 
The etymology of the name Mar- 
rakesh is obscure, at least to me. 
Folders sometimes state that it means 
“the Red.” But I have not found 
any indications in any Berber or 
Arabic dictionary of what the name 
might originally have meant, and 
the form is so foreign to the genius 
of either language that I cannot even 
propose any ingenious and inaccu- 
rate guesses. (In Arabic, “red’’ is 
hamra, as in Alhambra, and in Ber- 
ber, something like izuggwagh.) 

Marrakesh is not really old. It 
was founded just four years before 
William of Normandy’s cavalry dev- 
astated the horse infantry of Harold 
on the height of Hastings. ‘The year 
1066 is a long time ago in England, 
even longer ago in the United States, 
but not so remote in countries 
which have a Mediterranean coast- 
line. Carthage, not a thousand miles 
away from Marrakesh, goes back to 
the eighth century B.c., and Egypt 
has had more history B.c. than it 
has yet had a.p. Morocco is a new 
country in this time scale. 

The Almoravids (al-Murabtin, ad- 
herents to the ribat, or religious fort), 
who founded Marrakesh, were orig- 
inally Tuareg Blue Men in indigo 
veils from near Senegal. ‘They 
lasted less than a century in Mar- 
rakesh, but during that time they 
made their city the capital not only 
of North Africa but of Spain as well. 
They were succeeded by the Almo- 
hads (al-Muwahhidin, unitarians), a 
name well known to anyone who 
has explored Spain. Spanish and 
Moroccan history split off only some 
five hundred years ago, after five 
hundred years in common. ‘The 
founder of the Almohads designed 
the Aguedal gardens and began the 
Koutoubia minaret. The apogee of 
Marrakesh’s glory came at the end 
of the twelfth century, just before 
those ungrateful infidels in Spain 
launched the reconquest which was 
soon to leave Granada as the only 
relic of Muslim power in Iberia. A 
new bunch of country lads, the 
Marinids, replaced the Almohads 
in 1269 and lasted until 1520, when, 
spent and effete in their turn, they 
found themselves replaced by still 
another new bunch, the Saadians. 

This was only the day before yes- 
terday in Morocco. Yesterday the 
Alaouites took over, while James II 
was sovereign of England, Scotland, 


and the North American colonies. 
They still remain on the throne. 
Marrakesh was theirs in 1669. To- 
day Hassan II is the nineteenth sep- 
arate Alaouite sultan (the title of 
King dates only from August, 1957). 
But it was a confused three centuries, 
with large sections of the country 
often escaping from the control of 
the “central” power. At one time, 
during the years that Princeton Uni- 
versity was just getting started, one 
sultan reigned twice and another 
four times, with five other sovereigns 
to fill the gaps. 

The present royal palace, Dar el 
Beida (White House), was built by 
El Hasan, who reigned from 1873 to 
1894. In 1912 the French occupied 
Marrakesh and fixed it in Glaoui am- 
ber for more than forty years, until 
1956, when occupation was ended 
with Moroccan independence and 
the death of the fierce old pasha 
Thami al-Glaoui, to whom the 
French had found it expedient to 
leave a more or less free hand. The 
new city and all the major hotels 
arose during the Glaoui era. 

Five roads lead from Marrakesh 
into the mountains, and the tempta- 
tion of those gleaming peaks makes it 
difficult for mountain lovers to stay 
down in Marrakesh. Only two of 
the roads are long, the one over the 
pass of Tizi n’Tichka to Ouarzazate 
in the real moon country of the trans- 
Atlas Sahara, and the other over 
Tizi n’Test toward Taroudant and 
Agadir. The other three end in the 
mountains. Oukaimeden is a ski 





resort 8600 feet high at the end of 
Road Number ‘Three, 
teleskis right under Toubkal, the 
highest peak in North Africa at 
13,661 feet. The snow is usually all 
right for at least five months of the 
year. Road Number Four leads up 
the lovely Ourika Valley to a lot of 
little mountain hotels, and Road 
Number Five to the town of Amiz- 
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Volkswagens 
cost less in Europe. 


(So buy one from your 
authorized dealer before 


you go.) 


For the whole story, visit a VW 

showroom and talk to the dealer. 
You'll find that he takes care of all the 
details: purchase, delivery, insurance, li- 
censing. All you do is pick up the VW in 
the city of your choice. (Of the 55 dif- 
ferent pickup cities, one should be con- 
venient.) Then when you tire of driving 
through foreign countries, ship it on home. 
If it needs servicing after you get back, 
you can always count on yourlocal autho- 
rized dealer. He's not going anywhere. 


© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


For free brochure, write: Volkswagen of America, 
Tourist Delivery Dept. A15, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


MURDERED 
.S. PRESIDENTS 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


To Introduce You to America’s favorite 
Hobby and World’s Largest Stamp Firm: 
Presidents Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley 
— and John F. Kennedy — pictured and 
honored on 25 all-different genuine 


postage stamps from Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Honduras, Jordan, Monaco, 
San Marino, Togo, Yemen, many others. 
A valuable, collection you can't afford 
to miss! Plus COMPLETE U.S. CATALOG, 
stamps on approval, Bargain List of 
other Kennedy stamps. Send only 25¢ to: 


H. E. Harris, Dept. P-96 Boston 17, Mass. 





Editors ... Are you an ex- 


k 

I 

- perienced book editor looking for a wider 
§ Opportunity? Do you know production 
I but want to learn to edit? Have you 
i worked in magazines but feel the book 
§ world is more in your line? We are a 
- major textbook publishing house, and 
p we need people like you. Won’t you 
q please write us today, in care of Miss 
u Margaret MacDonald, 8 Arlington St., 
- Boston, Mass, 02116. 

Pa 
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is 
there, 
only if 
you Care... 
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Lonely watchtower in Korea, edge of darkness in Berlin, silent jungle in Vietnam, crowded 
small town near the base...if he’s there, so is the U.S.O. With 197 clubs that bring a 
wonderful, welcome touch of home to men and women far from their own. With travel- 
ing shows that bring music and laughter to the loneliest outposts on earth. Telling over 
2,500,000 Americans in uniform (one from every 18 families) that somebody’s grate- 
ful, somebody cares back home. 

But U.S.O. is there only if you care. U.S.O. gets no government funds. Every dollar 
comes from personal contributions, from people like you, who give once each year 
through their local Community Chest or United Fund. 

So vitally important, so sorely needed. Did you know that our service men and 
women made 21,000,000 visits to the U.S.O. last year, and were served by some 
80,000 devoted U.S.O. volunteers? So give...for a friend or fiance, a son or brother, 
or a neighbor—just because he’s there guarding, and you’re here, secure. Sep 
GIVE! The U.S. O. is supported by your gift to your United Fund or Commu- ? 
nity Chest. When they come calling tell them you Care. 


Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council 
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miz, above a dam and a lake. In 
other directions Marrakesh is 110 
miles from Mogador, a lovely old 
Portuguese town on the seashore, 
right where the Canary Current 
sweeps closest to Morocco, bringing 
warm winters and cool summers. 

No, Marrakesh is not really old, 
but the Berber way of life practiced 
in and around it has changed hardly 
at all since long before the first 
Egyptian got the idea that pyramids 
would be nice shapes to have around. 
The Arab invasion beginning in the 
seventh century A.D. was unique; 
neither before nor since have other 
eastern or northern invaders even 
lapped around the edges of the Atlas: 
not the Hittites, Assyrians, Persians, 
or Parthians, nor the Greeks, Car- 
thaginians, Romans, or Turks. The 
French presence was ephemeral and 
was never really felt in the back 
country or in the remote darbs and 
sougs of Marrakesh. 

The Berbers are the most primitive 
pale-skinned people left in the world, 
excepting only the Ainus of Japan 

jand certain tribes in the Nusairi 
Mountains of Syria. Before suc- 
cumbing to the lure of the city, 
they lived in mud-fortress villages 
| built along the courses of the moun- 
tain streams, scratched the earth 
with wooden plows, spoke their an- 
cient language, and chanted, or 
rather shrieked, their own music, 
which sounds like no other on earth. 
Most of them are still in the bled, 
or countryside. Despite their nomi- 
nal Islam, they worship local saints, 
neglect the five-a-day prayers, con- 
tinue the old fertility festivities, and 





practice their mountain version of 


voodoo against their enemies. They 
permit their young girls a promiscu- 
ous freedom for several years before 
marriage, and throughout their lives 
most people change spouses every 
year or two. And there is the hetairos 
system (something like the goings-on 
in Plato’s Symposium). 

Marrakesh is the city where the 
modern world mixes with this im- 
‘memorial inner Barbary. Its walls 
_and oldest buildings fall short of the 
millennium mark, but its mores re- 
main prehistorical. Homer would 
feel at home. So, too, will you, since 
the primitiveness is not on public 
show. It is a beautiful town, with a 
view, a remarkable climate, and 
public facilities unparalleled in Afro- 
| Asia below the 31st parallel. The 
hinterland is agreeable, even spec- 
tacular. The rest is anthropology. 
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AN ENTIRELY 


BY HERBERT 


A solitary fiddle begins playing a 
little dance tune, music that is plain- 
tive but pleasant, and of a faintly 
Hebraic cast. A second fiddle enters 
in counterpoint, playing its own 
rhythmic melody. Hardly have they 
begun to blend when a spoken voice 
breaks in, talking with fond nostal- 
gia of the way things were with the 
Russian Jews in their little villages 
generations ago. Soon the solo voice 
has begun to sing, and joining in are 
choruses and other solo voices and a 
full orchestra. Suddenly a distant 
village and an even more distant way 
of life have come into being. 

This is the beginning of Fiddler on 
the Roof, this season’s biggest musical 
hit on Broadway, and — if origi- 
nality, imagination, and solid musi- 
cal merit count for anything — the 
most memorable original-cast show 
album (RCA Victor LSO-1093, 
stereo; LOC-1093, monaural) to be 
issued since My Fair Lady. ‘The solo 
voice, of course, is that of the incom- 
parable Zero Mostel; the music and 
lyrics are by Jerry Bock and Sheldon 
Harnick, the most promising pair of 
collaborators to emerge since Lerner 
and Loewe split up; and the original 
inspiration for the show comes from 
the Yiddish short stories of Sha- 
lom Aleichem. 

A tale which may well be truth- 
ful recounts that when Shalom 
Aleichem (a pen name which means 


hall have musio 








NEW MUSICAL 


KUPFERBERG 


“peace be with you,” the traditional 
Hebraic greeting) came to America 
from Russia, Mark Twain went 
to call on him, and said, “I wanted 
to meet you because I under- 
stand I am known as the American 
Shalom Aleichem.” It was a grace- 
ful way of acknowledging that the 
Yiddish writer had long been spoken 
of as the Jewish Mark Twain, and of 
expressing the literary kinship of two 
writers who were shrewd and affec- 
tionate observers of humanity. 
Translating Shalom Aleichem in- 
to music is even more difficult than 
translating him into English. But 
his folktales and his characters have 
been made to fit neatly into the form 
of a Broadway musical, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that 
the musical’s form has been neatly 
altered to accommodate them. ‘The 
start of Fiddler on the Roof is typical of 
the inventiveness and unconvention- 
ality of the show; in place of the 
obligatory overture there are the 
two wailing fiddles weaving a back- 
ground for Mr. Mostel’s spoken 
introduction. He is enacting, or 
should one say creating, the role 
of Tevye, a poor, pious, but rath- 
er independent-minded dairyman, 
blessed with a large family (all girls) 
and saddled with the cares of daily 
life in an uncertain world. ‘The 
opening number is called ‘‘Tra- 
dition,? and before it is over, the 
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various elements of the family 
mothers, fathers, sons, daughters 
have taken their places in the mı 
cal pattern, and other members 
the community — the beggar, | 
matchmaker, the horse trader, | 
rabbi — have stepped forward 
establish their identity. At the e 
all have been combined into a po 
phonic musical tapestry far m 
complex and skilled than the c 
tomary Broadway ensemble. 

‘Tradition,’ Mr. Bock has co 
posed the most arresting music 
show opening within memory, 2 
one which is just as exciting to h 
in the recording as it is in the thea 

It would be too much to exp 
all of Fiddler on the Roof to remain 
this level, and there are passa 
that are musically trite. But a s 
prising proportion of the songs h 
a distinctive charm or subtlety 
characterization. *“Matchmal 
Matchmaker” is a lilting little © 
sung by three of Tevye’s daugh 
as they sweep out the kitchen, w 
dering what kind of husbands 
future holds for them. “If I Wer 
Rich Man” is Tevye’s dream 
happier days, decorated with li 
Hasidic burblings of musical | 
“Sabbath Prayer” is a quiet mı 
piece of tranquillity settling dc 
over an orthodox community 
the Sabbath eve. ‘‘Tevye’s Dream 
a gorgeously comical musical can 
of a fanciful visit by apparitions fr 
the other world bent on break 
up an intended marriage. “Sunr 
Sunset” is a tender song about 
heartbreak of vanished childhe 
“To Life” is a rollicking wedd 
celebration dance. Unusual care 
been taken with the orchestratu 
which abound in warm instrume! 
colors. Woven through the mus 
fabric are reminiscences of Yid¢ 
folk songs and synagogue canti 
tions, and yet the score impresses 
with its sheer freshness and or 
nality. And in Zero Mostel (w 
befitting the character he plays, 
a voice in almost everything th 
going on), Maria Karnilova, J 
Migenes, and the others, Fiddler o1 
Roof has musical interpreters abl 
convey all its laughter, tendern 
and hope. 

The rather special quality 
Fiddler, both in subject matter 
musical treatment, raises quest 
about how it is likely to fare in 
commercial record market. I 
filled with fine songs, but few of tl 
are prospective hit parade mate} 


they are too close to their milieu and 
their characters for easy adaptation 
to dance numbers. The first attempt 
to issue a set of Fiddler on the Roof 
‘instrumental arrangements, by 
Claude Ogerman and his orchestra 
(RCA Victor LSP-2964, stereo; 
LPM-2964, monaural), is so con- 
trived and clumsy that it sends one 
rushing back to replay the original- 
` cast album for reassurance. 

Last season’s Hello, Dolly show 
album, also issued by RCA Victor, 
has sold a million copies. Its score is 
almost trivial by comparison, but it 
has what Fiddler lacks, a simple and 
catchy title song. The all-time best 
seller among show albums remains 
Columbia’s original-cast release of 
My Fair Lady, which is said to have 
reached the five million mark. 
Fiddler seems highly unlikely ever to 
attain a figure like this. Yet those 
who respond to its particular quali- 
ties of warmth, nostalgia, and au- 
thenticity may find it filling a place 
in their hearts which no other show 
album is ever likely to occupy. 

Another current Broadway show, 
Golden Boy, also has elements that 
give it an individualistic quality. In 
plot, lyrics, and music Golden Boy is 
decidedly inferior to Fiddler on the 
Roof; it suffers from musical plati- 
tudes, limping verses, and an uncon- 
vincing story. But for all that, it is 
motivated by a certain underlying 
vitality which bursts through in its 
dance sequences and_ production 
numbers. 

Golden Boy is a musical adaptation 
by Lee Adams and Charles Strouse 
of a 1937 play by Clifford Odets. 
The original hero was an Italian 
youth who wanted to be a violinist 
but discovered he could make big 
money by becoming a prizefighter. 
Autres temps, autres moeurs: the Italian 
lad, in keeping with today’s theatri- 
cal styles, has become a Negro, 
with his name changed accordingly 
from Joe Bonaparte to Joe Welling- 
ton (surely there must be some com- 
fort there to the ghosts of Waterloo). 
Joe Wellington is played by Sammy 
Davis, Jr., hitherto best known as 
a nightclub singer; his nemesis, a 
big-time gambler and policy-rackets 
operator, is played by another pop- 
ular entertainer, Billy Daniels. The 
climactic scene is a tremendously 
exciting prizefight presented as a 
ballet against the background of a 
roaring crowd; the two most striking 
numbers are ‘“‘Don’t Forget 127th 
Street,” a song and dance sequence 


that catches both the humor and 
the bitterness of a group of Harlem 
slum dwellers, and “No More,” 
which begins as the wail of a Negro 
boy rejected by a white girl and 
builds into a powerful chorale of 
racial pride and dignity. The rest is 
mostly a string of conventional love 
songs and situation numbers, re- 
deemed only by the energy of the 
performers. But for all the skimpi- 
ness of its music, Golden Boy, which 
has been recorded by Capitol (SVAS- 
2124, stereo; VAS-2124, monaural), 
has the lure of Sammy Davis, Jr., in 
its title part and the appeal of a 
theme that is topical and timely. 

Their own intrinsic qualities aside, 
Golden Boy and Fiddler on the Roof 
are typical of the kind of Broadway 
musical show which has reached 
maturity in the last twenty years, 
and which may ultimately prove to 
be as representative and durable an 
American contribution to musical 
theater as was the work of Gilbert 
and Sullivan for Britain, Jacques 
Offenbach for France, and Johann 
Strauss for Austria. 

Many songwriters and show-writ- 
ers have had a hand in the devel- 
opment of this new style; one can 
detect its mark in a work as old as 
Jerome Kern’s Showboat. But its 
characteristics probably were es- 
tablished most spectacularly and 
solidly in the works of Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II, from Oklahoma! to South Pacific, 
and its possibilities are as yet far 
from exhausted. The old subdivi- 
sions of ballads, love duets, choruses, 
comic numbers, and the like, each 
punctuating the spoken play at 
regular intervals, were broken down; 
instead, book, lyrics, and music 
were fused into a cohesive and con- 
secutive whole. Subjects began to be 
taken from American history and 
legend; sometimes the themes be- 
came startlingly contemporary, as in 
Kurt Weill’s Lady in the Dark, which 
had a psychotic as its heroine. 

Most striking of all, perhaps, has 
been the emergence of dancing 
as a powerful instrument of dra- 
matic expression rather than a purely 
decorative embellishment. Slaughter 
on Tenth Avenue, the startlingly real- 
istic ballet which Richard Rodgers 
composed for On Your Toes in 1936, 
first demonstrated the possibilities. 
Broadway choreography reached its 
highest pitch in Leonard Bernstein’s 
West Side Story, where the dancing 
alone frequently provided the for- 
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ward surge of the story. In the old 
days a musical comedy star could be 
reasonably satisfied with himself if 
he cut a passable figure in a hussar’s 
uniform and could reach the A be- 
low high C. Nowadays he must be 
able not only to sing the challenging 
music that Broadway composers pro- 
vide for him but to act convincingly 
and dance with agility. 

It is no accident that Jerome 
Robbins, who was responsible for 
the dancing in West Side Story, has 
both choreographed Fiddler on the 
Roof and directed the entire pro- 
duction. Mr. Robbins is already 
working on his next project, a musi- 
cal version of Thornton Wilder’s 
The Skin of Our Teeth, with words by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green 
and music by Leonard Bernstein. 

All this is not to say that the old- 
fashioned musical, with its senti- 
mental plot, its charming choruses of 
villagers, its tender love duets, and 
its artful touches of comedy and per- 
haps patriotic homilies, is altogether 
dead. Asa matter of fact, it has been 
revived quite handsomely this season 
on Broadway in a show called Ben 
Franklin in Paris, by Sidney Michaels 
and Mark Sandrich, Jr., which is 
being released by Capitol (SVAS- 
2191, stereo; VAS-2191, monaural). 
Its score encompasses a rousing 
sailors’ chorus, a duet sung in the 
swaying basket of a balloon, and a 
richly comic sequence in a monas- 
tery vineyard. All of this charm 
might be wasted were it not for 
Robert Preston’s warm and ingrati- 
ating portrayal of a shrewd and wise 
old Ben Franklin artfully persuad- 
ing a lady friend of Louis XVI's 
to induce the King to recognize the 
infant nation across the sea. No 
one watching the play dreams he is 
witnessing history accurately re- 
created, or even seeing a fairly life- 
like representation of a famous man. 
But the atmosphere of the show is 
pleasant, the girls are pretty, and 
the music is easy to take. The only 
question is, Is that enough anymore? 


Record Reviews 
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Bizet: Carmen 

Georges Prétre conducting Paris Opéra 
Orchestra and Chorus, with Maria Callas 
and Andrea Guiot, sopranos; Nicolai 
Gedda, tenor; Robert Massard, baritone; 
Jacques Mars, bass; and others; Angel 


Over two years ago, word leaked out (as it will) that 
Shure, one of the world’s most respected manufactur- 
ers of high fidelity components, had embarked on an 
epochal project: the creation of a perfectionist’s com- 
pact stereo system. A high fidelity system that conjoined 
: optimum sound and minimal size. 
A formidable and dedicated group of development and 
design engineers was given carte blanche. 
Independent high fidelity authorities were flown in for 
repeated consultations. Their 
recommendations and com- 
ments provided a demanding 
framework for Shure en- 
gineers. 
Prototypes were modified and improved... 
and improved again... and again. 
The monies and skills appropriated to the 
project were sizable— by ANY standards. 
Perfectionism is not inexpensive, 
ever. 


— THE M100 SYSTEM 


The result of this highly disciplined 
creativity is Shure’s M100 Maxi- 
mum Performance component high fidelity 
system. It is not just good, it is great. 











It will re-create your favorite records with a 
sound quality that is remarkable in its natural- 
ness and exciting in its impact. It is unlike anything 
previously available in compact systems—save perhaps 
a highly-inspired custom component rig costing two 
(or more) times as much. 


Because of the singular standards for sound and for 
size that were set for the M100, few components were 
judged to be satisfactory for inclusion in the unit. 


Consequently, the Shure design staff (that developed 
the unique Dynetic cartridge which made true high fi- 
delity stereo a practical reality) designed many of their 
` own components. In addition, quality is controlled by 
the famous Shure Master Quality Control Program. 





FECTIONIOM 
ID NOT 
INEXPENSIVE, 
EVER 





The M100 embodies significant and unique engineer- 
ing considerations, such as a solid-state pre-amplifier/ 
amplifier developed and produced by Shure with more 
than ample power to drive its two total-range, ultra- 
compact multi speaker systems, also designed by Shure. 
And, it features the renowned Shure Bi-Radial Elliptical 
Stylus in the famed V-15 Stereo Dynetic 15° tracking 
cartridge. Naturally, it cannot scratch records. Dual’s fin- 
est precision Model 1009 automatic turntable is standard. 
The M100 can be used with 
AM, FM, Multiplex tuners, or 
be used as a public address 
system. Ideally suited for every 
home-listening requirement, 
the M100 is also recommended for use in 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. It is 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. listed. 


Space is not sufficient here to list all the 
M100’s pertinent specifications. 
They are for a system of this size, 
singular. We will be happy to send 
complete specifications to techni- 
cally oriented music lovers. 


LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Because of the detailed craftsmanship, large 
amount of hand-labor, and rigid quality con- 
trol and inspection techniques involved, the 
number of M100 systems manufactured will be few. 
They will be available only through a select group of the 
most experienced high fidelity consultants and dealers. 
We cannot promise immediate delivery. For perfection- 
ism cannot be mass produced. z 
THE M100L 

PORTATIVE SYSTEM | 
In two instrument cases. Recom- 
mended for serious listening among 
music lovers on the go: armed forces 
members, boat owners, college stu- 
dents, school music directors, or any- 
body given to travel. Or summer a alle 
cottage owners, of course. $389.00. jo E A 











THE M100W LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Impressive solid walnut cabinetry 
designed to complement the decor of 
modest or magnificent homes and 
apartments. $450.00 complete. 





Eres MOO 


THE SHURE ENGINEERED SYSTEM OF 
LABORATORY MATCHED HIGH FIDELITY COMPONENTS 
Shure Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Manufactured under one or more of the following United States Patents: 3,055,988; 3,077,521; 3,077,522; D193,006; D193,934. Other patents pending. 
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Prize ~ Winning Poetry 


Nobel Prize Winner 
GEORGE SEFERIS 
Poems 
Translated from the Greek and with 

an introduction by Rex Warner. 
“Some of the best, most incisive and 


diagnostic poems of our time.” 
—Saturday Review. LB 49. $1.95 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 
STANLEY KUNITZ 
Selected Poems 


“One of the best poetry manuscripts 
of the century.”—RICHARD WILBUR. 


“Stanley Kunitz’s SELECTED POEMS 
make him the poet of the hour.” 
—ROBERT LOWELL. LB 26. $1.65 


lB cume BROWN - Boston 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 


ALFRED 
THE KAZIN 
maa Contemporaries 
SCENE 


Individual studies rang- 
ing from Melville, Em- 
erson and Thoreau to 
James Agee, Saul Bel- 
low and James Bald- 
win. “This impressive 
collection reveals a 
diversity of interests 
rare in this age of lit- 
erary specialists.” 
—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. 
LB 44. $2.65 





NEWTON ARVIN 
Longfellow 
His Life and Work 


A brilliant re-evalua- 
tion of Longfellow’s 
work and re-creation of 
the nineteenth-century 
milieu of which he was 
a part. “Arvin has done 
more than render jus- 
tice to Longfellow; he 
has set a standard of 
critical excellence.” 


— Saturday Review. ATLANTIC- E 
LB 47. $2.45 LITTLE, BROWN 
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_ three records 
With all due modesty, let us claim 


| power of the press. 


unfortunate 








(stereo) and ULA-IOIV: 


this recording as a tribute to the 
Each new re- 
lease of a Carmen, whether by Victo- 
ria de los Angeles, Regina Resnik, 
or Leontyne Price, has brought forth 
journalistic requests, nay demands, 
that Maria Callas be permitted to 
essay the role. And here she is at 
last, in a performance recorded on 
Carmens home grounds by a cast 
whose faultless French is a joy 
to the ears and a blessing to the 
music. ‘This is a recording which 
leaves no doubt that Callas is the 
Carmen of our day; with her smoky 
voice, her dramatic flair, and what 
one can only call her innate instinct 
for the character, she emerges as an 
interpreter on a par with the legend- 
ary Conchita Supervia. Her ‘‘Ha- 
bañera’ is a beautifully sung self- 
portrayal rather than the operatic 
set piece it so often is, and her 
“Chanson Bohème? is as frenzied 
yet thoroughly musical an expression 


lof abandon as one could wish to 


hear. Aside from an occasional 
swoop from one note to another, hers 
is a Carmen as perfect as we are 
likely to hear. With all this, it is 
that the rest of the 
participants generally fall short of 
Callas’ achievement. Andrea Guiot, 
the Micaela, Nicolai Gedda, the Don 
José, and Robert Massard, the Esca- 
millo, are all singers of ability and 
style, but none can be said to add 
an electrifying quality to the pro- 
ceedings. Only Jacques Mars, in the 
small role of Zuniga, makes a gen- 
uine musical impression. ‘The chorus 
seems strangely indifferent to its 
tasks, but the orchestra under 
Georges Prétre plays with brilliance. 
Above all, there is Callas single-hand- 
edly re-establishing Carmen as one of 
the greatest of all operatic roles. 


Jón Leifs: Iceland Overture; Páll Isélfs- 
son: Passacaglia; Henry Cowell: Sym- 
phony No. 16, “Icelandic” 

William Strickland conducting Iceland 
Symphony Orchestra; Composers Record- 
ings Inc. CRI-179 (monaural) 
Iceland’s renown as a musical center 
has hitherto been rather limited; in- 
deed, it may come as a surprise to 
some listeners, as it did to this one, 
that Iceland maintains a symphony 
orchestra, as well as composers capa- 
ble of writing for one. Both Jón Leifs 
and Pall Isdlfsson, however, turn out 
to be composers versed not only in 
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tneir crait Dut with a nne sense ot 
melodic and dramatic musical val- 
ues. Leifs’s Iceland Overture is a 
forceful, sometimes craggy piece that 
makes good use of folk melodies; 
Isdlfsson’s Passacaglia, rather imita- 
tive of Bach as it is, nevertheless has 
sweep and power of its own. ‘The 
American composer Henry Cowell 
wrote his /celandic Symphony recent- 
ly on commission from the orchestra, 
and this is its first recording. Cowell 
is a skilled and shrewd technician 
who blends traditional Icelandic 
tunes and styles with a light dose of 
twelve-tone treatment. The rhap- 
sodic slow movement of this work 
conjures up Norse folk sagas, and a 
Sibelius-like elegaic mood hovers 
over the whole. The Iceland Sym- 
phony Orchestra makes an excellent 
impression in its first venture into 
commercial recording. 


Walton: Cello Concerto 

Bloch: Schelomo 

Charles Munch conducting Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, cellist; RCA Victor LSC-2109 
(stereo) and LM-2109 

All things considered, the cello has 
fared rather well at the hands of 
modern composers, possibly because 
from Casals on there has been a rea- 
sonable supply of virtuosos eager to 
find new material to perform. Sir 
William Walton’s concerto, written 
in 1956, is dedicated to Piatigorsky. 
It is a lyric and fairly somber work, 
whose dark colors seem to shimmer 
and glow in this sympathetic col- 
laboration between Piatigorsky and 
Munch. Although it was previously 
available in monaural, this is the 
recording’s first appearance in stereo. 
Ernest Bloch’s Hebrew rhapsody 
Schelomo has by now assumed the 
familiarity of a modern classic, and 
Piatigorsky plays it here with con- 
viction and suppleness. 


The Kennedy Wit 

The voices of President John F. Ken- 
nedy, Adlai Stevenson, and David Brink- 
ley, edited by Bill Adler: RCA Victor 
VDM-101 (monaural only) 

In his spoken introduction to this 
unusual collection of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s lighter remarks, Adlai Steven- 
son characterizes the President’s wit 
as “fast, audacious, impertinent, 
but always good humored.” The 
adjectives are well substantiated by 
the ensuing excerpts from President 
Kennedy’s speeches and press confer- 
ences, and by casual remarks uttered 


within microphone range. Not all 
the passages are as funny as David 
Brinkley keeps telling us they are 
going to be, but there are plenty of 
well-remembered sallies, such as the 
President’s acceptance of an hono- 
rary degree at New Haven with the 


remark that he now had ‘‘the best | 


of both worlds, a Harvard education 
and a Yale degree,” or his wry self- 
introduction at a French banquet: 
“I am the man who accompanied 
Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris.” 
There also are other less celebrated 
but equally delightful passages, in- 


cluding a charming address to the | 


The | 


Irish Parliament in Dublin. 
record is not especially well or- 
ganized, and some of the press con- 
ference exchanges seem less pointed 
and pungent now than they did at 
the time. The Kennedy humor may 
have lacked the reflective and home- 
spun quality of Lincoln’s, but it 
carried very much of a 


served here, it embodies poignantly 
the late President’s youthful exuber- 
ance, political zest, and love of life. 


Through the Years With Vincent 
Youmans 
Ellie Quint, soprano; Millie Slavin, 


mezzo-soprano; Bob Quint, tenor; Nolan 
Van Way, baritone; Paul Trueblood and 





twentieth- | 
century style and flair. And as pre- | 





Rita Segree, pianists; John Beal and | 


Giulio Ruggiero, bassists; Lou Gatti, 
percussionist; Evergreen MRS-6401/2 
(stereo) and MRL-6401/2: 
This ambitious tribute to the music 
of the late Vincent Youmans suc- 
ceeds in casting a warmly affec- 
tionate light upon a popular com- 
poser who more than held his own in 
the era of Gershwin, Kern, and 
Irving Berlin. Youmans was afflict- 
ed by tuberculosis and died an 
invalid in 1946 at the age of forty- 
seven. 
published songs (of which thirty-six 
are included in this album), 
among them were such ‘“‘standards”’ 
as “I Want To Be Happy,” “Tea for 
Two,” “Time on My Hands,” **With- 
out a Song,” “Great Day!” and, of 
course, ‘“Through the Years.” All of 


two records 


these, along with a selection of less | 





He wrote only ninety-three | 


but | 


` care et | 
familiar numbers, some surprisingly | 
attractive, are performed stylishly | 


by a group of alert and able young 
singers and instrumentalists. There 
is an unusually intimate and unin- 
sistent quality to the album which 
permits Youmans’ songs to shine 
through in all their rhythmic vigor 
and melodic inventiveness. 





Sony adds an exciting 
new dimension to home entertainment 
for less than $139>° 


Now, from World-famous Sony, the perfect 
playmate for your record player—the new Sony 
model 250 solid state stereo tape recorder. With 
a simple, instant connection to your record 
player you add the amazing versatility of four 
track stereo recording and playback to com- 
plete your home entertainment center and cre- 
ate your own tapes from records, AM or FM 
Stereo receivers, or live from microphones—6%4 
hours of listening pleasure on one tape! This 
beautiful instrument is handsomely mounted in 


a low-profile walnut cabinet, complete with 
built-in stereo recording amplifiers and play- 
back pre-amps, dual V.U. meters, automatic 
sentinel switch and all the other superb features 
you can always expect with a Sony. All the best 
from Sony for less than $139.50. 

AVAILABLE Soon: A sensational new develop- 
ment in magnetic recording tape, SONY 
PR-150. Write for details about our special 
introductory offer. (Sorry—only available to 
Sony owners.) 





For literature or name of nearest dealer write to Superscope, Inc., Dept. 51, Sun Valley, California, 


—1 OR R4 


SUPERSCOPE 


The Tapeway to Stereo 





BOOKSHELF 





Karsh 


THE ATLANTIC 


Ja problem of teaching English has been enor- 
mously complicated in our time, partly because 
the different bloodstreams of thirty million im- 
migrants have carried us further and further 
away from our original Anglo-Saxon base, and 
partly because the students of today do not de- 
pend on books as we once did: they derive as 
much emotional satisfaction from the screen and 
the long-playing record as they do from the 
printed word. Boiled down to its essentials, the 
problem is this: how to convince students that cor- 
rect English is not, like Latin, a dead language, 
and that it is truly in their interest to learn how 
to use it. This is no problem at all for that small 
fraction — perhaps 10 percent of a class — for 
whom reading is enchantment; they take in good 
English through their pores, and they build up 
their vocabularies the way some people build up 
a bank account. 

But the remaining nine tenths in any English 
class assume an attitude like that of the heroine 
of My Fair Lady when she sings “Show Me! Show 
Me!” ‘They need, many of them, to be shown how 
to read, and they need to be shown that there is a 
syntax, a bone structure of each sentence, with- 
out which clarity cannot be achieved. They need 
to know the agreement between subject and 
predicate, the difference between “will” and 
“shall,” and that to use the word ‘“‘massive’’ three 
times in a single paragraph has less than massive 
effect. 

During the war years, because of the shortage 
of teachers, the weekly theme dropped out of use, 
and after the war, instead of grading high school 
seniors or college freshmen on their capacity to 
articulate, it was easier to grade them on their 
ability to recognize fact. ‘Identify the heroine 
of Vanity Fair,” says the examination. ‘“Iden- 
tify the hero of David Copperfield,’ but the examin- 
ers do not underscore in red as they once did 
the blunders in the writing. This sloppiness in 
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expression has been magnified by television: 
America is the home of the cheap phrase, the 
cheap cliché, endlessly repeated; the home of 
bastard words like “contacted” and ‘“winterize,” 
of barbarisms like “think modern” and “taste 
good like a cigarette should”; or of sheer nonsense 
like “irregardless” and “most unique.” (Unique 
is one of a kind; Marlene Dietrich or Picasso is 
unique, and neither one needs a qualifier.) Out 
of all this carelessness there has developed a kind 
of contemptuous defiance toward good English, 
with the result that since the end of the war, fresh- 
man English has become one of the most detested 
courses in the catalogue. 

Under spirited direction this disdain can be 
sloughed off, some of it in freshman year, some of 
it later. My friend Edwin Peterson has been 
teaching freshman English at the University of 
Pittsburgh for more than two decades, but it was 
only five years ago that he made the most auda- 
cious discovery in his career: he realized that his 
students looked to the screen for much of their 
entertainment, whether in television or movie, 
and that if he used the screen in his teaching, he 
had a better chance of reaching their minds. On 
an acetate base Professor Peterson has devised 
slides — passages from novels, poems, or from the 
students’ papers—and using a projector, he 
is able to underscore or correct these slides with 
a grease pencil in full view of a class of four hun- 
dred. Say, for instance, that he wishes to drill 
his students in the recognition and use of the 
topic sentence. Up will come a slide on which 
there are two paragraphs chosen from Donald 
Culross Peattie, in each of which the topic sentence 
is so dominant that no one can miss it. Then he 
will show a slide of passages from Tom Wolfe, in 
which the topic sentence is more concealed but 
still powerful, and the students themselves must 
find it. Or suppose that he wants to show Hem- 
ingway’s use of the verb. On the screen will 


Conjecturism 


is the modern approach to art trial = 





On 10 EUAN 
days’ free CTA 


And What You Don’t Gain By It 


esaminate debwoking of papalar superstitions, by Theodore L. Shave 








If You Haven’t Read This Exciting New Book 
You’re in a Rut 


Because it’s the only book we know of, anywhere, which discusses art from 


the strictly tough-minded point of view. 
And because it’s your only escape-route, therefore, (if you want one) from 
the naive and prettified picture of art which the world has regrettably inherite 


from ancient days. : 

Even the most sophisticated man will be shaken out of some of his favorite dogmas— | og = 
and to his benefit, we believe—by the book’s relentless search for facts. Where else, nr 
for example, would he encounter a candid statement such as that expressed in the famous 
“stork cartoon” (apologies to Van Gogh) shown below? In our opinion, the answer is NownHeEre. Traditionalists would 
fiercely reject it as Blasphemy. For it plainly deprives them of two of their most “sacred” rights—the right to call certain 
art works immortal and the right to deliver positive and enduring verdicts of betterness, on which their entire authority 
hangs. 

And yet the statement is obviously truthful. 

After all, how can you appraise art works as permanently “great” or “beautiful” when a dozen men could conceivably 
be born into your own home-town, say, with the capacity to turn them out in wholesale quantity. 

No, before you can judge an art work’s “greatness” you must make an estimate of the human probabilities of its being 
created both now and for the future—the doing of which is manifestly a ticklish job. 

And it is exactly because of this inevitable uncertainty that a completely new approach to art has become necessary— 
and is being widely adopted. CONJECTURISM. 

It’s the cautious, reasoned method, rather than the slap-dash, mystic method. It brings art up-to-date much as Evolution 
brought Biology up-to-date—namely by abandoning the rigid certitude and turning towards the experienced but tentative 
Conjecture. In the moment that man attempts the eternal verdict in art, he defeats his own purpose as certainly as would 
the meteorologist who ventured beyond the immediate probabilities in his forecasting of the weather. It just can’t be 
done without stepping openly into Clairvoyance and Mumbo- Jumbo. 

The book, Hypocrisy ABOUT ArT, by Theodore L. Shaw, does much more, however, than expound the principles of Con- 
jecturism. With its 153 pages, its over 160 illustrations, many of them in full color, it demonstrates the practical applica- 
tion of it to specific works of art, and shows how the accuracy of man’s conjectures can gradually be improved. 
Whether your purpose is to create art or to understand and enjoy it you will find the book highly interesting and profoundly 
revealing, Be 

But a mere verbal description is inadequate. The book is its own best advocate. And it is for this reason we suggest that 
you give us permission to mail it to you on ten-days free 
trial, without obligation. Along with it will go the famous 
pamphlet (usual price 50¢) THE GAG ABOUT ART 
BEING IMMORTAL. It’s yours as a gift, whether you 
decide to keep the large book or not. Or, if you prefer, 
you can remit 50¢ (check, stamps or coins) for the 
pamphlet alone. The 50¢ will count as a credit towards 
Hypocrisy ABOUT Art, if later, after sending for it on 
ten-days trial, you decide to keep it. Merely indicate 
your wishes on the coupon, or send a postcard or letter. 





Mail Coupon Immediately 


STUART PUBLICATIONS, Dept AT-1, 
330 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02116 


i 
fs | 2 You may send me the hard-cover, 153-page, color-illustrated 
book, Hypocrisy ABOUT ART. After ten days’ examination I will 
| either return the book for complete credit or pay the regular retail 
| price of $4.95, plus 20¢ postage. Also send me the pamphlet, Tue 
GaG ABOUT ART BEING IMMORTAL, which will remain my property 
ae | whether I return the big book or not. 
| E I enclose 50¢ for just the pamphlet. If later, I send for the 
| book and decide to keep it, the 50¢ will count as a credit 
| towards the regular price of the book. 





ae A LPF TN "o g 
rene > eR ANd 
THE FAMOUS STORK CARTOON 


Tt’s the accident of what men possessing what talents arrive on earth, in what 
quantities and at what times, that usually decides which art works are considered 
“great”, and not the qualities in the art works themselves. A sudden surge of ‘‘Type 
A” men, all possessing a special skill in creating (or in understanding) Type A art, 
will soon reduce that type of art to mediocrity no matter how superior it had 
previously been considered, 
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appear a characteristic passage, and he can drop 
on an overlay that colors the verbs red or blue or 
green. 

The breakthrough was exhilarating, and last 
year 97 percent of the fourteen hundred freshmen 
at Pitt voted that their compulsory course in 
English composition was one of their favorites 
in the freshman year. This year the Peterson 
slides, five hundred of them supporting the in- 
struction for two full terms, are being used in 
more than a hundred colleges. It can be done. 


THE MAN WHO REMADE BOSTON 


BULFINCH’S BOSTON, 1787-1817, by Harowp 
and JAMES KirKEeR (Oxford University Press, 
$7.50), explains why Boston alone of our Northern 
cities has such a proud and comely heritage of 
public and private buildings representative of 
the first flood tide of the post-Revolutionary 
prosperity. The book is a social history of a 
lively time, and the biography of a man of rare 
charm and ability who transformed the town at 
the loss of his own fortune. 

Boston, as the Kirkers emphasize, was the most 
conservative of the major Colonial seaports and 
the most homogeneous. ‘‘The Puritan ascend- 
ancy supported a spirit of suspicion and exclu- 
siveness”; it ruled out all theatrical productions, 
and its public buildings, save for an exception 
like King’s Chapel, were stiff and dull. The 
homes were mostly of clapboard, like the Paul 
Revere house, and were victims of intermittent 
fires; and the few provincial mansions, square set 
and of brick, belonged to the wealthy merchants 
allied to the Crown and were obvious targets for 
. ‘the Sons of Liberty. When the Tories fled from 
Boston in the evacuation of 1775, they left behind 
them a vacuum which was not to be disturbed 
until young Charles Bulfinch returned from his 
grand tour in 1786. 

Bulfinch was born to wealth — his mother was 
an Apthorp, one of the most powerful of the 
Loyalist families — and he had, so to speak, a 
foot in each camp. When on his graduation from 
Harvard he went abroad for eighteen months, 
he visited his relatives who had found refuge in 
London; and although he spent many months on 
the Continent, it was in Georgian England, with 
its revival of neoclassicism, its Palladian country 
houses, and the exciting crescents which Robert 
Adam was designing in Bath, that the young 
dilettante found his greatest pleasure. As the 
authors say, he was never again to be free from 
these memories, and the drawings and architec- 
tural books which he brought home with him 
were the inspiration for the new Federalist Boston. 
Until then the town had never recognized the 


need for a professional architect, much less the 
obligation to pay him a decent fee! 

In thirty years Bulfinch changed Boston from a 
town of wood to a town of brick, and the Kirkers 
show how versatile was his genius. Pleasant 
Hill, the country place which he designed almost 
as a gift for Joseph Barrell, had among other in- 
novations an elliptical center salon which was to 
be widely copied. His neoclassic facade for the 
Federal Street Theater helped to dignify that 
form of entertainment; he remodeled Faneuil 
Hall; and his two most ambitious projects were 
the Tontine Crescent, a sequence of sixteen town 
houses, semielliptical, with eight identical porches 
(a scheme redolent of Bath), which drove him 
into bankruptcy in 1794, and the Massachusetts 
Statehouse, which later helped to pull him out. 
More personal were his beautiful designs for 
Beacon Hill, which, like the Crescent, were only 
partially realized, but the homes he built for his 
most generous benefactor, Harrison Gray Otis, 
are today his crowning glory. 


TWO NOVELS 


FULL FATHOM FIVE, the short novel by Jonn 
STEWART CARTER (Houghton Mifflin, $4.95), is 
what used to be called a housemaid’s delight. 
But since that species is extinct, it will be enough 
to call it a romantic story about a very rich 
American family who have had the money and 
license to do what they please for three genera- 
tions. The narrative comes to us through the 
eyes and emotions of Tom Scott, a poet and the 
grandson of the founder. Tom has been keeping 
a mental tally on everyone, and in a style which 
is lustrous at best and fruity at worst, he fits to- 
gether the peccadilloes of his uncles; his grand- 
mother’s passion for Edward Sciarrha, the operat- 
ic tenor; that same Edward?’s seduction of Tom’s 
favorite cousin, Corinne; and other private af- 
fairs. To the extent in which you believe in Tom 
you accept the validity of what is going on. 

Writers like Joseph Hergesheimer could have 
a lot of fun describing the superficial pleasure of 
spending money, but there was always one risk in- 
volved — the risk of sounding pretentious. Mr. 
Carter is guilty of pretense, and it shows up again 
and again as a soft spot. He has a gift for descrip- 
tion and a sure touch for the sensual detail, as in 
young Tom’s first evening at the Folies Bergère, 
but he goes too far. Edward’s speech at the 
dinner party following his triumph at La Scala 
is supposed to be poignant and a key to the whole 
chapter, but it goes on so long that it becomes 
tedious, and I cannot imagine why it wasn’t cut. 
Again, in the first chapter we have Uncle Tom, 
a playboy and a Navy pilot in the First World 
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War, whom the young narrator worships. Uncle 
Tom, after an assortment of girls, drifts into bank- 
ing; he never reads, and he can’t spell at forty, 
yet at sixty in some preposterous way he is hard at 
work in a university extension program writing 
a thesis on the restricted vocabulary in Racine 
and Hemingway. Young Tom with his emulation 
of Scott Fitzgerald is a bundle of pretensions, but 
I have never yet found a poet in fiction who 
rang true. 

A COVENANT WITH DEATH by STEPHEN BECKER 
(Atheneum, $4.50) is a novel about the murder of 
the most attractive woman in Soledad City, a 
small town close to the Mexican border; about the 
suspicions that inflame the little town in the midst 
of its hottest summer; and the trial which follows. 
In its ironic way the story embraces the entire 
community and is told with a pepper-and-salt 
naturalness which I find most agreeable. The 
year is 1923, and the narrator is young Judge Lewis, 
a war veteran who is twenty-nine, half Mexican, as 
amorous as a tomcat, and well supplied with 
brains. He has been untested until the killing of 
Louise Talbot, but it falls to him to render the 
final charge and verdict, and in the agonizing 
process he proves his fitness. The story does not 
dig as deep as Anatomy of a Murder, but the char- 
acterizations are deft, Tom’s maturing is plausible 
to watch, and his Mexican mother is a circus. 


TO KEEP YOUR MARRIAGE BRIMMING 


The competition, the laughable habits, and the 
cooperation inherent in a marriage of whatever 
length supply the themes for the OGDEN NASH 
MARRIAGE LINES (Little, Brown, $3.95), whose voice 
of experience, with its oddball rhymes and inveter- 
ate good humor, keeps diverting one from the 
expected with lines like 


She goes walking in the Bois 
With elegant young men who are not moi. 


The funniest, cleverest statement of the eternal 
differences is the poem “I Do, I Will, I Have.” 
The poet effects a neat surprise in venting his 
weary complaint at feminine delay in “I’m Sure 
She Said Six-Thirty,” and his love lyrics to the 
Over Insured and to husbands who are likely to 
get “drunk and disordelaise’’ on too much Cordon 
Bleu cooking are satire fresh and accurate. When 
one plays the game with Mr. Nash, one is supposed 
to close an eye and try to anticipate the prepos- 
terous rhyme that is coming up. But one can never 
miss or say so well his common sense: 


To keep your marriage brimming, 
With love in the loving cup, 
Whenever you’re wrong, admit it; 
Whenever you’re right, shut up. 


Reader’s Choice 


By WILLIAM BARRETT 





The writing of autobiography seems to be a 
tradition in Evetyn WaucR’s family. Both his 
father and his brother Alec wrote theirs; now in 
A LITTLE LEARNING (Little, Brown, $5.00) Evelyn 
gives us the first installment of his; and not only is 
he superior to his two kinsmen as a writer but the 
autobiographical form seems to fit his tempera- 
ment better. Since he detests today’s world as 
tawdry and vulgar, the writing of an autobiog- 
raphy permits him to return to an earlier and 
more gracious period. Consequently, the tone is 
more kindly and mellow than we have come to 
expect from his recent writings. 

It is no diminution of the merits of this delight- 
ful book that its virtues are altogether to be ex- 
pected. Mr. Waugh is one of the finest stylists of 
contemporary letters, and his prose here is still a 
well of English pure and undefiled. He manages at 
once to be elegant and simple, like the very best 
Chippendale. However one may judge his other 
conservative attitudes, his efforts to preserve En- 
glish prose against its contemporary deterioration 
must be applauded as heroic. 

As a child he grew up surrounded by books, a , 
literary father and loving mother, many relatives 
and clergymen. There is nothing in this affec- 
tionate family circle — at least as he now recalls 
it — to account for the acidity of his later satire. 
At thirteen he was sent to a dreary boarding 
school, but even there he managed, after a while, 
to adjust and enjoy himself. Later at Oxford he 
devoted himself almost entirely to the pursuit of 
pleasure to the neglect of his studies. Indeed, 
throughout these pages there are very few en- 
counters with life that would have embittered 
him. 

At Oxford he belonged to a rather remarkable 
literary class that included Graham Greene and 
Anthony Powell, with whom he was friendly but 
not very close. Most of his anecdotes concern 
lesser-known cronies, who were drinking com- 
panions. At one point there is a touch of the rapier 
that could come from one of his early novels when 
he says of a dean: “He was tall, almost loutish, 
with the face of a petulant baby. He smoked a 
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Most histories of the United 
States have been curiously mal- 
formed. Readers in a later age might 
well suppose that the North Ameri- 
can continent was discovered, 
settled, and shaped by White, Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants only. 

The WASPS, as they are called, 
did have a hand in it, all right. But 
so too did minority groups such as 
the Mexican-Americans, Chinese- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
others. The slighting or total om- 
mission of their presence and con- 
tributions in many otherwise reput- 
able works of history is a fault that 
has been revealed by the shock 
waves of the decade. 

This year, Doubleday, which is 
launching several monumental pro- 
jects (the Anchor Bible, for exam- 
ple), is bringing out a series called 
“Zenith Books,” prepared after 
more than three years of research, 
These will be short narrative bio- 
graphies or histories of people and 
periods who have helped to define 
the history of their time—and ours. 
The general editors are the distin- 
guished historian and educator, 
John Hope Franklin and Mrs. Shel- 
ley Umans, a specialist in reading 
instruction. 

The first two titles deal, properly, 
with origins important to an under- 
standing of the American Negro: 
A.Glorious Age in Africa, Daniel 
Chu and Elliott Skinner’s history of 
the tribes and personalities which 
flourished in West Africa during the 
Middle Ages; and Worth Fighting 
For, a history of the Negro in the 
United States during the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, by Lawrence 
Reddick and Agnes McCarthy. 

Vigilantes have sprung up to keep 
rabbits in children’s books pure, 
white, and puffy. Now there is an 
editorial group determined to right 
the balance of American history. To 
the first hundred readers who write 
me specifying whether they will give 
a copy to a friend, a school, a library, 
or keep it for themselves, I will send 
a free Zenith book. 


AL. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


If you would like to receive a free examina- 
tion copy of one of the first Zenith Books, 
write L.L. Day, c/o Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. SSV-A, 277 Park Avenue, 
New York 10017. Zenith Books are pub- 
lished by Doubleday in both hard and soft 
cover editions, and are available at your 
local bookseller, including any of the 32 
Doubleday Book Shops, one of which is 
agit at Bishop’s Corner, West Hartford 
, Conn. 


pipe which was usually attached to 
his blubber-lips by a thread of slime. 
As he removed the stem, waving it 
to emphasize his indistinct speech, 
this glittering connection extended 
until finally it broke leaving a 
dribble on his chin.” Otherwise, 
however — at least now, in the glow 
of memory — Oxford was a very 
pleasant place. 

This first installment carries us 
through his graduation from Oxford, 
a short stint as teacher at a Welsh 
prep school (deliciously recorded in 
his first novel, Decline and Fall), and 
his first unhappy love affair. How 
many later volumes he intends, we 
do not know; but Mr. Waugh as an 
autobiographer is a pure pleasure, 
and, for my money, he can go on 
indefinitely. 


SATAN OR SAINT? 


There seems to be no middle of 
the road in the public’s reaction to 
JEAN GENET. Because he deals with 
degrading and criminal subjects, 
some pillars of society have wanted 
his books to be banned. The literary 
avant-garde, on the other hand, as 
if to overcompensate for the official 
attitude, has been conducting a 
crusade (promoted originally by 
Jean-Paul Sartre) to canonize him. 

In THE THIEF’S JOURNAL (Grove, 
$6.00), which is a good example of 
his confusing and confused qualities, 
Genet himself seems to take a more 
sober view of his literary merits. 
Time and again he tells us these 
pages are merely “‘notes,”’ written in 
haste to snatch something from 
total disorder, and yet they have 
been praised as a finished master- 
piece. Though there are flashes of 
genius in horribly vivid images and 
scenes, the narrative as a whole is a 
jumble of fragments without se- 
quence or structure. 

An orphan, Genet was indentured 
to a peasant family. The child, 
innocently pilfering, was caught, 
branded a thief, and sent to a refor- 
matory. Thereafter, he deliberately 
became a thief, as if to live up to the 
name that others had given him. 
The present narrative deals with the 
period of the 1930s, when he lived 
amid incredible poverty and vice in 
a Barcelona slum, supporting him- 
self as a thief and homosexual 
prostitute. Genet does not spare us 
any detail in this account of his 
degraded past. 

Moreover, the evil of his acts is 
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further compounded by his deliber- 
ately adopted attitude of satanism. 
His three theological virtues — as 
opposed to the orthodox faith, hope, 
and charity — were homosexuality, 
theft, and treachery. Yet at the 
same time he was haunted by re- 
ligious longings. As St. Vincent de 
Paul wanted to take on himself the 
sufferings of the convict condemned 
to the gallows, so Genet wanted to 
take on himself the criminal’s acts 
as well. 

There is an old truism that any 
attitude pushed to its extreme turns 
into its opposite; and this, I suppose, 
is the ground on which it is argued 
that Genet’s satanism turns into 
saintliness. I disagree. The pose of 
satanism as concocted by the Ro- 
mantics was a form of childish 
narcissism, and Genet’s fares no 
better. Only in his plays, where the 
ritual of the theater and the require- 
ments of dramatic structure compel 
him to escape from his narcissism, 
has Genet been able to give fullest 
expression to his remarkable talent 
in works of almost classical form. 


A LONG LIFE’S DYING 


NiccoLé Tucct has a taste for 
bizarre and baroque themes, which 
he can adorn with a great deal of 
opulence. His first novel, Before My 
Time, was long, involuted, and im- 
posing. UNFINISHED FUNERAL (Si- 
mon and Schuster, $3.95), his 
second, is short, but almost as im- 
posing and dragging in its effect. 
Mr. Tucci treats a somber story with 
an irony that is almost hearselike in 
its solemnity. 

Hearses, indeed, play quite a part 
in this tale. Ermelinda, Duchess of 
Combon de Triton, has elected to 
dominate her family by turning her- 
self into an invalid forever on the 
point of expiring. Whenever she 
feels a heart attack coming on, she 
has her hearse stand by the door, 
drawn by two black Arab horses 
caparisoned in mourning. When 
she recovers, as she always does, the 
hearse retires to wait for the next 
seizure. By this means she keeps her 
husband, her son, and her daughter 
entirely subject to her will. 

The setting for this eerie dance of 
death is supposed to be twentieth- 
century Spain, but it could properly 
be located in an eighteenth-century 
Gothic castle, or in some never- 
never land even more remote. Mr. 
Tucci has dealt before with the 


tyrannical matriarch, and by this 
time he clearly has a practiced hand 
at it. No other recent writer that I 
can recall has given us a woman so 
fiendishly selfish as this duchess. 


But though there is no doubt about | 


his surpassing ability to accomplish 
what he sets out to do, there is some 
question about whether it is worth 
doing. Not only the duchess, but his 
other characters as well, though to a 
lesser degree, are monstrous egotists, 
and fascinating ones; but there is 
a certain point beyond which mon- 
sters become bores. 


VISIONARY TALES 


Tolstoy claimed that the novelist 
should write in a style of such 
universal simplicity that as little as 
possible would be lost in transla- 
tion. [Isaac BASHEVIS SINGER writes 
in Yiddish but supervises the En- 
glish translations of his work. Even it 
he didn’t, his stories would read as if 
they were written directly in English, 
for the quality of universality is 
there. SHORT FRIDAY (Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux, $4.95), a collection of 
tales by this master storyteller, is one 
more bit of evidence for what many 
of us have already come to believe; 
namely, that Mr. Singer, regardless 
of language, is one of the best 
writers of fiction now in America. 

Mr. Singer has been in this country 
since 1935, but his material is Jewish 
village life in Poland, more often 
than not located in the past. ‘These 
Polish villagers are far from the ur- 
ban sophisticates dealt with by our 
younger American Jewish writers; 
the world of Singer’s characters be- 
longs to the Middle Ages, peopled 
with demons, witches, and angels, 
and all the events of daily life have 
possible supernatural implications. 
Even when the rare setting is Miami, 
as in the story “Alone,” the weird 
unfolding of events seems to be the 
work of hidden powers. A Brooklyn 
marriage feast (“A Wedding in 
Brownsville?) turns into a ghost 
story in which the past and present 
meet in a world of the imagination 
that is both Poland and New York 
and yet neither. 

At present we have many short- 
story writers in this country, but 
few tellers of tales. ‘This distinction 
is cardinal in understanding Mr. 
Singer’s unusual qualities. Because 
his work is rooted in a people, he 
is a superior kind of folk artist who 
brings narrative back to the original 











“Tf I were anxious 


for popularity * 
I should cut my 
throat in despair,’ 


— JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


The Letters 
and Journals of 
JAMES 
FENIMORE 
COOPER 


Volume III (1833-1839) and Volume IV (1840-1844) 
Edited by James Franklin Beard 


Cooper was perhaps the most versatile and 
outspoken critic of his age. During the period 
covered in these volumes he was embroiled in 
bitter controversies about the conduct of for- 
eign policy, the treatment of artists and the 
limits of journalistic license. The Christian 
Science Monitor called the first volumes (of 
what will be a six-volume set) “profoundly in- 
formative.” Volumes III and IV, $25.00 the set. 
Volumes I and II, previously published, $20.00 
the set. The Belknap Press. 


EMERSON ON THE SOUL 


By Jonathan Bishop 
Emerson’s central doctrine of the Soul takes on new 
relevance for the modern reader when seen through 
the particulars of his literary method. $6.75 


THE EARLY LECTURES OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Volume II, 1836-1838 
Edited by Stephen E. Whicher, Robert E. Spiller 
and Wallace E. Williams 
These lectures reflect Emerson’s developing views 
on the issues of his time, forming a crucial link 


between his journals and his essays. 8 illustrations, 
$12.50. The Belknap Press. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
THE FICTION OF ADVENTURE 
By Robert Kiely 


In the first serious evaluation of Stevenson’s major 
works in 35 years, Mr. Kiely argues persuasively 
for a reassessment of a writer long underrated. 


$5.50 
ARISTOPHANES AND THE 


COMIC HERO 

By Cedric H. Whitman 
This brilliant study of the plays reveals a character- 
istic hero both roguish and godlike. $6.00 
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From private 
charity to 
the welfare state 


ENGLISH 


PHILANTHROPY 
1660-1960 


David Owen 


Not always animated by a sense 
of public responsibility — reli- 
gion and social climbing have 
also provided motives — Eng- 
lishmen have for centuries given 
of their substance to mitigate 
poverty, disease, infirmity, and 
ignorance. This pioneer study 
analyzes the individual and col- 
lective efforts of these philan- 
thropists and the influence of 
their benefactions on English 
life today. Though unable to 
cope effectively with the stag- 
gering problems of 20th-century 
urban-industrial society, pri- 
vate charity has become an in- 
tegral part of the machinery of 
the Welfare State. $11.95 


The Belknap Press of 
ARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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meaning a story had: a tale passed on 
by word of mouth from one person to 
another. His style — spare, ener- 
getic, and lyrical — has the rhythm 
of spoken language. Moreover, his 
people, whatever their troubles, are 
not alienated from their community 
(though this community was cut off 
from the larger society around 
them); nor are they estranged from 
a deep religious view that gives 
meaning to life. These are formi- 
dable advantages for a writer, how- 
ever remote the places and times he 
deals with may seem. 


PLACES AND PICTURES 


The premature death of BRENDAN 
BEHAN meant a loss to the drama of 
the one man who seemed capable of 
filling the place of Sean O’Casey. 
In rereading, his plays The Quare 
Fellow and The Hostage stand up 
well; indeed, as a straightforward 
realistic play, The Hostage is the 
best written by any Irishman since 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars. 

The production of these two plays, 
both on and off Broadway, brought 
Behan frequently as a visitor to New 
York. He fell in love with the city, 
and the record of that romance is 
BRENDAN BEHAN’S NEW YORK (Bernard 
Geis, $5.95), embellished by many 
wonderfully perceptive drawings by 
Paul Hogarth. 

In his last years Behan’s health 
seems to have been too poor for him 
to attempt any ambitious work (un- 
less some posthumous manuscript is 
about to be unveiled). His account 
of his experiences in New York is 
rambling and casual, yet, slight as itis, 
it has all the warmth and humanity of 
the man himself. Behan found a 
heart in the city whose unrelenting 
pace terrifies others. He loved a 
good story, but unlike many racon- 
teurs, he was also ready to listen; and 
with a good ear, he picked up a 
great deal of New York speech. He 
was also a very intelligent man, 
though he liked to play it down, and 
his judgments of people and places in 
the Empire City have a penetration 
that the laborious siftings of local 
observers often miss. Maybe there 
is a little too much euphoria in his 
mood; but, God knows, he had had 
a hard life, and he was entitled to all 


| the joy he could find before the end. 


The Spanish pavilion was one of 
the few bright spots in the confused 
honky-tonk of last year’s World’s 
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Fair. The simplicity of its architec- 
ture and the delicacy of its decor 
seemed to suggest that some kind 
of cultural resurgence must now be 
going on in Spain. I had hoped that 
these intimations might be confirmed 
by JAMES Morris’ THE PRESENCE 
OF SPAIN (Harcourt, Brace & World, 
$15.00), with photographs by Evelyn 
Hofer, but I was disappointed. 
Spain is just about what it always 
was, he tells us, and he proceeds to 
show us vividly the same age-old 
proud, austere, and ravaged face of a 
people who in a curious way do not 
altogether belong to Europe. 

This is not one of those run-of-the- 
mill books of bland text and casual 
photographs that are becoming more 
common as photography becomes 
more facile. Mr. Morris’ text could 
stand as an independent essay on the 
Spanish character. He has traveled 
diligently about Spain, observed and 
talked with all manner of people, but 
he does not give way to the random 
and inconsequential anecdotes that 
form the substance of so many 
travelers reports. Instead, he has 
buttressed his observations of the 
present by a careful analysis of his- 
tory in order to come to some under- 
standing of this complex people. 

A special word must be said about 
Evelyn Hofer’s superb photographs, 
which complement the text very well. 
Here, in beautiful focus, are land- 
scapes, towns, people, works of art, 
all in intimate counterpoint — in 
fact, the whole gaunt splendid visage 
of this strange country. Whatever its 
political failings, Spain is still one of 
the most spectacular visual expe- 
riences on earth. 

The complexity of the Spanish 
character, according to Mr. Morris, 
is rooted in the complex racial 
strains that make up the people. 
Phoenicians, Romans, Visigoths, 
Moors, Jews, Gypsies — all have 
had a hand in forming Spain. It 
is no wonder the Spanish tempera- 
ment should be one of glaring ex- 
tremes: sol y sombra, sun and shade. 
On the one hand, there is insistence 
on the dignity and style of the in- 
dividual; on the other hand, the 
Spaniard hankers after authority, 
whether it be in his church or state. 

At the end Mr. Morris poses a 
teasing question that applies to 
many other developing countries 
around the globe. What would 
happen if this medieval country 
were to join the march of progress 


and modernize itself? Then i 
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as we know it, with all its absurd 
fascination, he says, would simply 
disappear. And he leaves no doubt 
that he would regret the loss. 


The grinding wheels of progress 
receive a very unappreciative salute 
in A VANISHING AMERICA: THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF THE SMALL TOWN 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$9.95), edited by Thomas C. 
Wheeler, with contributions from 
twelve distinguished Americans, in- 
cluding Wallace Stegner, Hodding 
Carter, Justice William O. Douglas, 
A. B. Guthrie, Oscar Lewis, Conrad 
Richter, and Winfield ‘Townley 
Scott. 

Collections of prominent names 
are often perfunctory performances, 
but here the subject obviously en- 
gaged the emotions of the writers, 
and I think it is a just summation of 
the book’s worth to say that the 
level of each contribution lives up 
to the distinction of its contributor. 

Each author was assigned to de- 
scribe the life and times of a small 
town he knows personally both in its 
past and present. ‘Twelve towns are 
dealt with, representing every re- 
gion of the country: New England, 
the South, the Midwest, the Moun- 
tain States, and the Far West. The 
small town, after all, was not a 
peculiarly regional, but a national, 
institution. Some of the contribu- 
tions are merely documentary in 
tone; others are more fiercely rebel- 
lious against the brutal extermination 
of what was once a way of life in 
America. But the book as a whole, 
as Wallace Stegner says in his elo- 
quent introduction, is really an 
unabashed invitation to nostalgia. 

After contrasting the lovely past 
of Pine Grove, Pennsylvania, when 
there were ‘‘individualists under the 
shade trees,’ with its glaring and 
featureless present, Conrad Richter 
asks the searching question: Is man 
really like a horse with blinders 
driven by progress with a small 
ee 99D 

But it is Wallace Stegner who 
rises to the highest pitch of indigna- 
tion, so that his introduction reads 
like a manifesto, screaming against 
the ‘‘sanitized, pre-shrunk, prefab- 
ricated, machine-tooled life that 
the industrial and electronic and 
other revolutions have made for us.” 
This book could be read merely as a 
lovely and touching album; but Mr. 
Stegner is right in insisting that it 
raises some very troubling questions 
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about the homogenized society 
toward which we now seem destined. 


SANE, IF YOU THINK SANE 


Journalism is writing for a specific 
occasion; and with most journalism, 
its contents are immediately con- 
sumed and the container discarded. 
When a journalist writes something 
that can bear reprinting, it is al- 
ready a feat. RUssELL BAKER is a 
seven-day wonder who accomplishes 
this feat almost three times every 
seven days in his column for the 
New York Times. NO CAUSE FOR 
PANIC (Lippincott, $4.95) is a com- 
pilation of some of his funniest pieces, 
and can be reread many times. 

On what meat, then, doth this 
our Baker feed? Well, practically 
all Americana. He can range from 
politics to pop art, Washington to 
Cocoa Beach, from teen-agers to 
astronauts, not only making us 
laugh at these dubious subjects but 
making us think as well. For be- 
neath Mr. Baker’s satire there is 
always a bedrock sanity and an im- 
placable logic. 

Take as an example his discussion 
of numerophrenia gravis, the neurosis 
we are threatened with because our 
life now is ruled by so many num- 
bers. Imagine a character, J.B., who 
has to make a call to Baltimore from 
a booth on the Jersey Turnpike. He 
has to dial 0 (for Operator), recite 
his credit card number (021-7219- 
B18), the Baltimore code (301), and 
the number of the phone he wants 
rung (964-7385), a sequence of 
twenty digits and one letter. J.B. 
goes through fourteen digits, then 
memory snaps and he begins to recite 
his social security number. On the 
second try he blurts out his driver’s 
permit number. And so forth. 

We need not follow the intricate 
stages of J.B.’s ensuing battle with 
the digits. Each step in the process 
is perfectly plausible, and may 
happen every day; Mr. Baker simply 
pushes the facts to their logical con- 
clusion. 

Bernard Shaw once observed that 
a sane man will always seem to his 
neighbors to be saying perfectly 
preposterous things because real 
sanity is the exception. The world 
is out of joint, in Mr. Baker’s view, 
but very funny if you can bear it. 
There is no cause for panic, his title 
implies, because the situation is 
really under control —if you can 
keep sane. 
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The Mind and Art of 


Albert Jay Nock 


Robert M. Crunden 


The first full-length study of 
Nock, the minister turned 
muckraker turned jaundiced 
observer of the American scene. 
Not only a keen portrayal of 
the development of a great and 
unique mind, but a panoramie 
view of the American intellec- 
tual scene, 1890-1940. 


224 pages, $4.95 


Memoirs of a 
Superfluous Man 


Albert Jay Nock 


A new edition of an American 
classic long out of print. “He 
belongs to the great American 
tradition of the judicious eecen- 
tric...a genuine political mind, 
a true scholar, an intellectual 
hedonist whose classic prose is 
graced with insidious wit.’’ . 


—Jacques Barzun 
296 pages, $5.95 


Token of a Covenant 
The Diary of an 

East Prussian Surgeon, 1945-1947 
Hans Graf von Lehndorff 
Introduction by Paul Tillich 


“This is one of the most mov- 
ing books of our time. It is a 
war book, an escape book; as a 
human document it will be 
widely read...there is dignity 
and height and depth of expe- 
rience... very simply told.” 


—The Manchester Guardian 
352 pages, $5.95 


HENRY REGNERY comPAny [lf att 
114 W. Illinois St. e Chicago 60610 IÉ WY . 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE HANDS OF CANTU (Little, 
Brown, $6.75), written and beauti- 
fully illustrated by Tom LEA, is a 
book out of some lost world of inno- 
cence. It tells the very simple story 
of how, in the year 1580, Don Vito 
Cantu, the finest breeder, trainer, 
and rider of horses in New Spain, led 
a small expedition north from the 
borders of the known world into a 
strange wilderness where he re- 
covered from the aborigines a stolen 
herd of horses. ‘The importance of 
this affair lay in the perfectly sensible 
desire of the Spaniards to keep the 
Indian on the ground; its great 
charm and interest lie in the skill of 
Mr. Lea’s narration. Without re- 
sorting to archaisms or elaborate 
grammatical liberties, he has con- 
trived a prose that suggests trans- 
lation from an old Spanish chronicle. 
He has also created in Don Vito, the 
obsessed explorer Teclo Paz, and 
the renegade Basilio Ro as con- 
vincing a set of well-bred frontier 
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rufhians as ever entertained a reader. 

STRAIGHT HERBLOCK (Simon and 
Schuster, $5.95) covers the past 
five years of history in the ferocious, 
witty, intelligent cartoons with 
which Hersert BtLock enlivens 
the political pages of newspapers all 
around the world. In some respects 
the book is oddly consoling: one 
comes across impassioned illustra- 
tions of some long-extinct crisis and 
thinks, with relief, Well, that one 
was a false alarm. In other respects, 
the drawings are as fizzy as they 
ever were. Herblock on Goldwater, 
or Nixon, or race relations, or 
greedy corporations, is firing on a 
live target. 

CHRISTOPHER JACKSON’S MANUEL 
(Knopf, $4.95) is a report on the life 
and conduct of a particularly mis- 
erable juvenile murderer in Chile. 
It is compiled and written not by a 
sociologist, as one would expect, but 
by a professor of philosophy with 
literary inclinations. Mr. Jackson 
became interested in Manuel be- 
cause both the boy’s crime and his 
conduct after it seemed so utterly 
inexplicable. In a long series of 
interviews, he got the history of the 
garrulous Manuel, and fitted to- 
gether a pitiful story of neglect, 


FIRSTS” 


For seventeen years the ATLANTIC has held out a special incen- 


tive to short-story writers. 


In January, 1946, we began to 


publish what we called Atlantic ‘Firsts’? — short stories by 
unestablished writers making their first appearance in our pages. 
We are happy to announce the following prizewinners for 1964: 


First prize of $750 awarded 


to 


H. L. MOUNTZOURES 


for “THE BUOY” 
in the October issue 


Second prize of $250 awarded 





to 


ROBERT SOMERLOTT 
for “ESKIMO PIES” 
in the January issue 


abuse, confusion, and poverty. That 
Manuel should have become a crimi- 
nal seems inevitable except that so 
far as Mr. Jackson could discover, 
his brother and sister, brought up 
in similar circumstances, turned out 
to be honest, well-behaved young 
citizens. In the long run, then, the 
book settles nothing, but it does 
offer a close view of a bleak slum 
world not very different from the 
equivalent milieu here. 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF EN- 
GLAND (Viking, $20.00) is a big, 
gaudy, cultural cream puff — 


ANDRÉ Mauvrots’s perfectly pleasant, . 
reliable old ` 


absolutely orthodox, 
one-volume work somewhat cut and 
thickly bedizened with everything 
from an aerial view of Stonehenge to 
a color shot of Queen Elizabeth II 
reviewing busbys. 

With all its ornament, the Mau- 
rois book can at least be read, which 
is more than can be said of THE 
ISLAND RACE (Dodd, Mead, $27.50), 
a one-volume butchery of Winston 
Churchills four-volume A History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples. Along 
with certain necessary explanations 
and transitions, the anonymous cut- 
ter has excised almost everything 
characteristic of Churchill, which 
seems pretty silly until one perceives 
that nobody is expected to do any- 
thing with this book but look at the 
frequently irrelevant illustrations. 
Too heavy to carry, too awkward to 
hold, too large to read comfortably 
even on a table, this thing is not a 
book but a status symbol. 

In case anybody still whiles away 
winter evenings with ghost stories, 
two collections are available — the 
neatly plotted, morally irreproach- 
able BEST GHOST STORIES (Dover, 
$2.00) of J. S. Le FANU, and the ec- 
centric, disorderly, exasperating, but 
far more interesting GHOST AND 
HORROR STORIES (Dover, $1.00) of 
AMBROSE Bierce. Electric lights 
and good glasses have dissolved more 


apparitions than science and educa- 


tion, and the rappings of the polter- 
geist have been drowned out by the 
whirrings, chirrings, purrings, and 
clankings of modern household ma- 
chinery, but Bierce, operating in an 
ambiguous twilight between the 
supernatural and the demented, 
still raises a chill. 

In ROSA AT TEN O’cLOCK (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston), Marco 
DenEVI has cleverly disguised an old 
theme in a neat, beguiling, four- 
angled plot. 


When you pick up your telephone, that fact is 
recorded—magnetically—within a perforated one- 
inch square like those above. Each of the 256 
tiny holes in a square can memorize and store 
one “bit” of information that helps your call go 
through with new ease. With speed and accuracy 
difficult for the human to grasp, these “brain 
cells” work as an electronic memory that keeps 
track of many phone calls at once, memorizing 
their destinations and instantly identifying the 
best routes for getting them there. O Such is the 
ability of the revolutionary new communications 
system developed by Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries and built by Western Electric. Called the 
Electronic Switching System, it will be working 
soon in some parts of the nation. This new system 


THESE BRAIN CELLS MAKE 
TELEPHONING FASTER AND EASIER 





offers faster communications service and many 
new conveniences—such as a way to reach fre- 
quently called numbers by dialing only two or 
three digits. O In building the Electronic Switch- 
ing System, Western Electric manufactures and 
assembles literally billions of delicate parts, some 
of them so unique that our engineers had to 
devise wholly new processes and machinery in 
order to make them in the numbers required. 0 
But Western Electric, as part of the Bell System, 
has been successfully solving difficult manufac- 
turing problems since 1882. Always working 
closely with our teammates at Bell Laboratories, 
we create the new products that help the nation’s 
Bell telephone companies bring you the most 
modern, most versatile communications on earth. 
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ANXIETY 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE—For more than 20 years the Book 
Find Club has offered its members the best in literature at substantial 
savings. Ranging from the social sciences to biography, history, psy- 
chology, the arts—Book Find Club selections cover every interest. These 
are books that last—solid, readable books that have permanent value. 
As you add them to your library, you will be building a rich, cultural 
center in your own home. Each month, as a member, you will be 
offered an important, timely book at average savings of 40% over book 
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store prices. These books are authoritatively reviewed in the Book Find 
News which also keeps you up to date on the hundreds of alternate 
selections which you can buy at the same, low member's prices. You 
need choose only the books you want (four more during the course of 
the coming year). Upon completion of this introductory agreement you 
will be entitled to a free bonus book after every third purchase. Why 
not insure yourself against ever again missing the books you really 
want to read and own. Start your membership today by choosing any 
three of the books pictured above free with your first selection. 
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THE BOOK FIND CLUB, inc. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 


You may enroll and send me the 3 free books of my choice, with my 
first selection at the special member’s price (plus postage and han- 
dling). | agree to buy four additional selections or alternates from the 
wide range of books that will be made available to me in the coming 
year at substantial savings. When | do not want the current selection— 
or prefer to order another book—! may do so on the convenient form 
provided for this purpose. | may cancel my membership at any time 
after purchasing the four additional books. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WILL DEMONSTRATE 
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THE TRIAL: YOU SIMPLY BUY 
THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS 
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106. REMINISCENCES by GEN- 
ERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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148. THE ITALIANS 107. 
by LUIGI BARZINI OF 
(Retail price $6.95) 





105. FIVE TIMES 
MAIGRET. Five 
novels by GEORGES 
SIMENON. (Retail 


price $5.95) $4.95) 





563. FAIL-SAFE dy 
EUGENE BURDICK 
and HARVEY WHEEL- 
ER. (Retail price 
$4.95) 


CORRIDORS 
POWER 
C. P. SNOW. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


109. THE LONG 
WHITE NIGHT $y 
KATHARINE SCHER- 
MAN. (Retail price 


487. THE SHORT 
STORIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
(Retail price $6) 
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640. THE INVISIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT $y DAVID WISE and THOM- 
AS B. ROSS. (Retail price $5.95) 





113. CHILDREN 
by AND OTHERS by 
JAMES GOULD COZ- 
ZENS. (Retail price 
$5.95) 


632. THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF LENIN 
by ROBERT PAYNE 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $8.50) 
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127. THE MAN by IRVING 
WALLACE. (Retail price $5.95) 
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630. TOM JONES 
by HENRY FIELDING 
Illustrated by LAW- 
RENCE BEALL SMITH 
(Retail price $7.50) 


635. GIRL FROM 
FITCHBURG by 
BERNARDINE K. 
SCHERMAN. (Retail 
price $3.95) 
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570. IN THE CLEAR- THE IN- 
ING by ROBERT CONGRUOUS SPY 
FROST. (Retail 2 novels by JOHN 
price $4) LE CARRÉ. (Retail 


price $5.95) 


623. THE DEPUTY 
by ROLF HOCHHUTH 
(Retail price $5.95) 





598. THE COLLEC- 
JOHN 
FOWLES. (Retail 













633. THE RECTOR OF JUSTIN 
by LOUIS AUCHINCLOsS. (Retail 
price $4.95) 
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607. THE AMERI- 618. 
CAN WAY OF 
DEATH $y JESSICA 
MITFORD. (Retail 


price $4.95) 
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AFFAIR /y HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $5.95) 
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(Retail price $4.50) 


by LOUIS 
NIZER. (Retail price 
$5.95) 
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111. MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY by 
CHARLES CHAPLIN. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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619. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE: A 
Biography by A. L. e 
ROWSE. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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584. CARAVANS 
by JAMES A. MICH- 


ENER. (Retail 
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HOW MEMBERSHIP INSURES YOU AGAINST MISSING BOOKS YOU PROMISE YOURSELF TO READ AND OWN 












Æx INSURANCE AGAINST MISSING 
BOOKS YOU INTEND TO READ - The 
main purpose of this trial is to have you 
demonstrate—through your own experience 
—the almost incredible library-building 
advantages of the Book-Dividend system 
outlined below. There is, however, another 
benefit of membership no less important. 
You will have a wide choice among books 
—almost 200 a year. The new books you 
most want to read are usually either Club 
Selections or Alternates—those offered 
here are fair examples—and you will soon 


AT MEMBERS’ PRICES, 
WHICH AVERAGE 20% 
BELOW RETAIL PRICES 





























find that the Club’s system infallibly keeps 
you from missing, through oversight or 
overbusyness, those you are particularly 
anxious to read. 


Æx AN EXTRAORDINARY PLUS FOR 
YOU in the trial is the opportunity you 
will have to acquire multi-volume sets and 
highly expensive single volumes for your 
home library at a trifling cost. With each 
one of the three books you engage to buy 
during the trial you will receive a Book- 
Dividend Certificate. These Certificates — 
together with a nominal sum — can then 
be exchanged for a wide choice of library 
sets and volumes listed in the Club’s Book- 
Dividend Catalog. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The 
answer to that natural question is that the 
Book-Dividend system is based somewhat 
on the pattern of profit-sharing consumer 
cooperatives. A portion of the amount mem- 
bers pay for the books they buy is accumu- 
lated and invested in entire editions of 
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PED by GENE 
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' 600. THE AGE 
OF LOUIS XIV 


me by WILL and ARIEL 
DONANT. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 









627. AMERICANS 
ON EVEREST 
by JAMES RAMSEY 
ULLMAN. Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price $8.95) 





















INCLUDED IN THIS OFFER 


131. “should be read not 
just because it is a great pub- 
lic document . . . but because 
it provides a remarkable per- 
sonal experience." —Life. This 
is The New York Times Edi- 
tion, 800 pages, 32 pages of 
photographs, special introduc- 
tion by Harrison E. Salisbury. 


(Retail price $3.95) 










BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson 




















Please enroll me as a member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the 
three volumes whose numbers I have in- 
dicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 
for all three volumes. I agree to purchase 
at least three additional monthly Selections 
or Alternates during the first year I am a 
member. I have the right to cancel my 
membership any time after buying these 
three books. During the trial and there- 
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190. THE OX- 
FORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN 
VERSE. (Retail 
price $7) 


189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK 


OF ENGLISH 
VERSE. (Retail 
price $7.50) 


at 
Dividend Certificate with every Selection— 
or Alternate—I buy under the system de- 
scribed above. (A small charge is added 
mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasion- 
ally the Club offers a Double Selection, two 
books at a special combined price. Such 
purchases are counted as a single book in 
fulfilling the membership obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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valuable books and sets through special 
contractual arrangements with the pub- 
lishers in each case. These library volumes 
are the Club’s Book-Dividends, and mem- 
bers are free to choose among them. 


Street, New York 14, N. Y. 8A-2 
ter, if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Ay EFFECTIVE President is a decisive President. 
Lyndon Johnson has shown that he can and will 
decide and act. He was hardly re-elected when 
he bruised the feelings of many in the banking 
community by asserting that there was no reason 
to increase the bank-lending rates. It was a 
relatively minor skirmish with his business friends, 
and he handled it smoothly. But he took a firm 
position and held to it against opposition — an 
invitation to more criticism. 


The President affirmed his determination to 
seek new avenues of trade to Eastern Europe. 
Although Senator Goldwater had charged repeat- 
edly that it was little short of treason to do business 
with Communist regimes, President Johnson lost 
no time in saying that he welcomed overtures 
' from countries of Eastern Europe that desired 
closer ties with the United States. Every evidence 
of genuine willingness on the part of the govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe to cooperate with this 
country in joint endeavors would be welcomed. 


“We wish to build new bridges to Eastern 
Europe — bridges of ideas, education, culture, 
trade, technical cooperation and mutual under- 
standing for world peace and prosperity,” the 
President said. Declaring that “‘history is again 
on the march in Eastern Europe, and on the march 
toward increased freedom,” the President said 
that the United States understands the longing 
of Eastern Europeans for more natural relations 
with the West and intends to respond to it “in 
every way open to us.” 


Strengthening congressional leadership 


On Capitol Hill, to be successful the President 
needs to overcome many built-in obstacles de- 
signed to frustrate his leadership. Senator Mon- 
roney and others are embarked on a serious 
attempt to modernize the rules to make Congress 





on the World Today 


a more responsible and a more responsive body. 
They have before them the excellent report of 
the American Assembly, ‘The Congress and 
America’s Future.” The recent sessions at Arden 
House which produced the report were attended 
by some of the leading students of Congress, 
including Senators Clifford P. Case of New Jersey 
and Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania. If even a 
third of the eighteen specific proposals in the 
report were put into effect, Congress would more 
easily carry out its duties and the President’s 
burdens would be lightened. 


Most important, the Assembly proposed a 
strengthening of the leadership of the House and 
Senate and the removal of obstacles to the carrying 
out of the will of the majority. Proposing that the 
Speaker be made chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, the Assembly said that “the Rules 
Committee of the House must be at all times an 
instrument of the leadership of the House.” ‘To 
give the Senate Majority Leader effective power to 
lead, it proposed that a motion of his which desig- 
nated any bill a major item of legislation, and was 
approved by majority vote, would require the 
committee holding the bill to report it within 
thirty days. 


In addition, the Assembly tackled the problem 
of the seniority system by proposing that the 
choice of a committee chairman be made either 
by the leaders of the house or “‘by secret ballot in 
the caucuses of each party, in either case from 
among the three senior party members of each 
committee.” Moreover, the Assembly proposed 
that hereafter no one be permitted to remain a 
committee chairman, the Speaker, or the floor 
leader after reaching the age of seventy. 


These modest reforms would go a long way 
toward modernizing Congress and making it an 
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How you can acquire a library of classics 


in bindings so true to the spirit of famous old designs 


often only a trained eye can tell the difference! 


(CHOOSE ANY 3 of the masterworks on 
this page for only $1 with trial 
membership in the International Col- 
lectors Library. We make this extraor- 
dinary offer to introduce you to one of 
the greatest ideas in publishing history, 

The private libraries of the past 
have bequeathed to us rare bookbind- 
ings of hand-crafted design. Today 
these priceless originals are found only 


the designs on the priceless originals. 

As with the originals, the beautiful 
decorations on the deep-textured bind- 
ings are elaborately embossed in gen- 
uine 24-Karat Gold...the page tops 
are covered with pure Gold...a rich 
ribbon marker is bound into each yol- 
ume. These books form a library you 
will be proud to own and display in 
your home...eloquent testimony to 


Palacios in museums and in the home libraries your good taste as a collector. 
binding Fane on ae of very wealthy collectors. Now the For such magnificent editions of 
Fleet Street Square International Collectors Library brings great classics, you might expect to 
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CHOOSE 


#500 Gone With The Wind. 
Margaret Mitchell. William 
Morris binding of dark blue 
and gold. 


#501 War and Peace. Leo 
Tolstoy. Czar Alexander II 
binding in wine-red and 
gold. Abridged to 696 pages. 


#504 Last Days of Pompeii. 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 
Mercier binding of light 
blue and gold. 


#525 Winesburg, Ohio. 
Sherwood Anderson. Inti- 
mate look at life in a small 
mid-Western town. Rafael 
Palacios binding in wine- 
red and gold. 


#527 Genghis Khan. Har- 
old Lamb. Biography of the 
Mongol warrior who almost 
conquered the world. Lon- 
don Fleet Street binding. 


#529 The History of Tom 
Jones. Henry Fielding. Life 
in 18th Century England! 


» Leicester Square binding in 


maroon and gold. 
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you the great classics of fiction, his- 
tory, biography and adventure — in 
authentic period bindings—replicas of 


ANY 3 CLASSICS FOR $1 


#505 Of Human Bondage. 
W. Somerset Maugham. 
Louis XVI binding in deep 
green and gold. 


#531 Selections from the 
Arabian Nights. Tales of 
proud caliphs and bewitch- 
ing beauties. Oriental Tree 
of Life binding in light blue 
and gold. 


+506 Madame Bovary. Gus- 
tave Flaubert. Madame de 
Pompadour binding of an- 
tique brown and gold. 


+528 Lust for Life. Irving 
Stone. Story of Van Gogh. 
London Fleet Street bind- 
ing of burnt orange and 
gold. 


#526 The Late George Ap- 
ley. John P. Marquand. 
Staid Boston in the 90’s. 
Avian binding in green and 
gold. 


#530 Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Nordhof and Hall. Cobden- 
Sanderson binding in green 
and gold. 


#507 Crime and Punish- 
ment. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
Czar Alexander II binding. 
Abridged to 408 pages. 


Note: Occasionally an edition extraordinarily long 
in the Original is skillfully abridged for modern reading. 


#522 The Caine Mutiny. 
Herman Wouk. Pulitzer 
Prize winner, translated 
into 21 languages. William 
Morris binding. 


#523 Jamaica Inn. Daphne 
du Maurier. Mystery, ad- 
venture, romance in a host- 
elry hidden in the English 
moors. Louis XVI binding. 


+524 Manhattan Transfer. 
John Dos Passos. Manners 
and morals of the big city 
in the roaring Twenties! 
Rafael Palacios binding. 
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International Collectors Library, Dept. 5-AT-2, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send me the three master- 
works whose numbers I have 
in boxes below, 
(plus shipping) 
three, and enroll me as a member 
of the International Collectors Li- 
brary. If not delighted, I may re- 
turn all the books within 7 days 
and my membership will be can- 
celled. Otherwise, I'll continue to 
privileges. 


me do not want a selection, I may 
for all 
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pay up to $10.00 each, but the Inter- 
national Collectors Library distrib- 
utes them exclusively to its members 
for only $3.65 each (plus shipping). 
This price is lower than the cost of 
many books of temporary interest and 
ordinary bindings. Your sole obligation 
is to accept as few as four selections 
in a 12-month period. 

Send for your three introductory 
volumes now. If you are not over- 
whelmed by their beauty and value, 
return them in 7 days and owe noth- 
ing. Or, pay only $1 (plus shipping) 
for all three and continue to enjoy the 
exclusive benefits of membership. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 

GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


Every month a new masterwork 
will be described in advance. If I 


notify you and it will not be sent. 
My sole obligation is to buy as few 
as four volumes at only $3.65 each 
(plus shipping) within a year, 
from the many offered. After ac- 
cepting four, I may resign at any 
time I wish. 
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Report on Washington 





effective instrument of government. The country 
would no longer have to endure the spectacle of 
Chairman Howard W. Smith of the House Rules 
Committee announcing that he would cooperate 
with the President until he stumped his toe. No 
President in recent times has established himself 
as a greater master of congressional intrigue than 
Mr. Johnson. If anyone can win battles without 
unduly creating chaos in Congress, this President 
can. But his energies should not be exhausted in 
the petty and unseemly fights now required to 
move the unwieldy mass on Capitol Hill. 


The cost of campaigning 


One of the Assembly’s recommendations pro- 
posed new ways of dealing with the ‘‘waste, 
deception, and corruption” in campaign costs. 
No more insidious threat to American democracy 
exists today. The Assembly mainly deplored the 
problem, contenting itself with an endorsement 
of previously made proposals for ceilings on 
expenditures, proper reporting of contributions, 
the extension of free television time, and amend- 
ment of the tax laws to encourage contributions by 
a larger number of persons. All these things and 
more must be done to prevent the rising cost of 
campaigns from undermining democratic elec- 
tions. Sensible attempts by Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy to meet the challenge got nowhere 
in Congress. It may be that a bipartisan congres- 
sional investigation is needed to focus greater 
attention on the seriousness of the problem. 


Not many years ago it was estimated that a half 
million dollars was needed to conduct a senatorial 
campaign in a large state. In 1964 in New York, 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy spent almost $2 
million in his successful effort to unseat Kenneth 
B. Keating, and the latter spent almost as much. 
In the small state of Maryland, to cite one other 
example, Joseph D. Tydings, the successful Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate, reported that he 
spent $284,113 for his election campaign. He 
spent almost that amount in his primary cam- 
paign, bringing his total to more than $500,000. 


Of course, additional, unreported amounts 
were spent in his behalf. Exactly how much was 
spent no one, not even Tydings, knows. When 
the election was over, he reported that he had 
unpaid bills of $142,808. Obviously, no one 


can claim complete independence when he must 
rely on large campaign contributions to be elected. 
Across the river from Washington, one candidate 
for the Arlington County Board spent $8264 on 
his campaign; his defeated opponent spent $6710. 


Mexico’s new Foreign Minister 


The appointment of Antonio Carrillo Flores as 
Foreign Minister of Mexico was welcome news in 
Washington, where he served six fruitful years as 
ambassador. Carrillo Flores is one of the reasons 
why so many persons in Washington remain 
obstinately hopeful about Latin America despite 
all the discouraging news. Not only was he an 
outstanding ambassador, but he is also an expert 
on the economic and fiscal problems of the devel- 
oping countries. He taught many persons in 
Washington much about Mexico and Latin 
America and also about the needs of the Alliance 
for Progress. He played a leading role in bringing 
about an improvement in Mexican-United States 
relations at a time when they might have grown 
worse because of disagreements over Cuba. 


“It isn’t always necessary to agree,” Carrillo 
Flores often said. ‘‘But it is always necessary to 
understand the other person’s point of view.” 
He helped make it possible for President Kennedy 
and President Adolfo López Mateos to reach 
agreement on the Chamizal border disputes which 
had poisoned Mexican-American relations for 
years. He also was instrumental in helping to 
bring a temporary solution of the Colorado River 
salinity problem. 


Fortunately, Carrillo Flores was not alone. 
Latin America has sent some exceptionally able 
men as ambassadors to Washington in recent 
years. One who was like him, and who also had a 
firm grounding in economics, was Roberto de 
Oliveira Campos of Brazil. He left Washington 
last year and is now Minister for Planning, a key 
post in Brazil’s revolutionary government. 


Newspaper strikes 


Washington’s newspaper corps has become 
acutely conscious of the damaging effect of labor 
disputes in the newspaper industry. In the last 
few years, prolonged strikes have closed newspa- 
pers in major American cities, including New 
York, Cleveland, Detroit, and Minneapolis. In 
nearly every instance, it was one or two of the 
dozen or more unions a newspaper must bargain 
with that were embroiled in the disputes leading 
to the strikes. Now the New York City papers face 
important new bargaining sessions. Detroit was 
without newspapers from mid-July, at the time of 
the Republican National Convention, until after 
the election. Two relatively small unions, the 
Paper and Plate Handlers’ Union and the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, called the strike. 
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Automation is in the cards for more and more American gas and oil pipelines, electric power networks, railroads, 
businesses. And that means more business for GT&E. and processing industries. w Our Lenkurt Electric subsid- 
# Automation actually began with the dial telephone lary produces special microwave equipment that makes 
exchange, originated by our subsidiary, Automatic Elec- automatic control over thousands of miles a practical 
tric. m loday, these same principles are the basis for many matter. w More reason for the dynamic and continuous 
advanced control systems Automatic Electric makes for erowth of GTXE. 





Sharing greatly 1 in Ameri 1ca’s s growth & 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS & 


730 THIRD AVE., N.Y. 10017 + GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Cos. in 33 states + GT&E Laboratories + GT&E International + General Telephone Directory Co. + Automatic Electric + Lenkurt Electric + Sylvania Electric 





“When a man is tired of London 
he IS tired of life” — samut Johnson 


For free 20-page color folder on London, see your travel agent, or write: Dept. 694, British Travel, 680 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10019; 
or 612 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90017; or 39 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 60603; or 151 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. England’s kings DAILY PAGEANTRY. lan-tan-ta-ra-zing- STATELY HOMES. There are at iit 12 
‘and queens have been crowned in the boom. Was there ever a more colorful within a dozen miles of Piccadilly. Ken- 
Abbey for 900 years. Milton, Handel city than London? You can see Chang- wood House (above) has superb paint- 
and Dickens are buried here, Our pho- ing the Guard any morning at Bucking- ings, chamber concerts in the orangery, 
tograph shows the exquisite Cloisters. ham Palace or St. James’s Palace (above). symphony concerts by the lake. A 





SHOPPING. „Wi ives tend to think of Lon- 4000 PUBS. This is the Cheshire Cheese, SPEAKERS’ CORNER. Rapscallions used to 
don as one vast, enchanted department one of Dr. Johnson’s haunts. His por- be hanged on the public scaffold a few * 
store. You'll find some of London’s best trait hangs above his favorite bench. yards from here. Now Londoners 
buys tucked down little side streets— Iry a pub lunch of ale, country cheese gather here on w eekends to harangue 
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200 PARKS. Ihis one is St. James’s Park. 
London’s parks are wonderful. To- 
gether, they offer you boating, sailing, 
cricket, fun fairs, auto races, band- 
stands—and peace and quiet. 
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WINING AND DINING. Gourmets dis- 
cover delicious surprises in London, 
The group above is tucking into boar’s 
head, peacock, salmagundy and mead. 
Enough to make Falstaff smack his lips. 


15 GAMBLING CLUBS. Americans are wel- 
come. You can have a whirl at roulette, 
baccarat, chemin-de-fer or poker. 


Budget at least $50—and pray you're 


70 MUSEUMS. Londoners are inveterate 
collectors. Their British Museum is the 
world’s largest, But don’t forget the 
tiny museums—like Long John Silver’s 
figureheads in Greenwich (above). 


45 THEATRES. No other city in Europe 
offers you so much theatre. There’s no 
language problem, and ticket prices 
start at only 58 cents. Our photograph 
shows the Royal Ballet. 
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BUS TRIPS. Best Way to see London is 
from the top of a double-decker bus. 
Ask your travel agent about Red Rover 
tickets. They give you a full day of un- 


LONDON’S VILLAGES. London is really a 
congregation of little villages. This 
riverside oasis is Strand-on-the-Green. 
Quietest times to visit London’s vil- 
lages are Spring and Fall. 
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NIGHT LIFE. Splurge at least one evening 
in a London night spot. Here you sée 
t “Talk of the Town.” 
Look closely at dancers. Easy to see why 


the floor show at 


the best dancers i in E /urope are E ‘nglish, 





THE THAMES. For a completely fresh view 
of London, take a boat trip on its royal 
river. You can sail upstream to Hamp- 
ton Court. Or down the Thames to the 
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You can bask in the sun all day... 
You can dance the Limbo till dawn... 
You can raft miles down the Rio Grande... 


aug 
| & Sea Club, Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.|I. 


but you haven’t been to 


Photographed at the Royal Caribbean H 
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until you've tasted 


Report on Washington 


Whatever the merits of the argu- 
ments, it would seem that reasonable 
men on the side of management and 
labor should go to extraordinary 
limits to prevent the shutdown of all 
the newspapers in a metropolitan 
area. But each side apparently con- 
cluded that a test of strength was 
necessary, and the entire com- 
munity, especially other employees 
on the newspapers, suffered. Collec- 
tive bargaining often is brinkman- 
ship to a high degree on both sides, 
with neither budging from extreme 
positions until midnight of the day 
the contract expires. 


Attempts to make the public in- 
terest felt in preventing strikes in 
major industries have sometimes 
been successful in recent years. Yet 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that a public-be-damned attitude 
too often prevails in unions, man- 
agement associations, medical asso- 
ciations, and in any of the hun- 
dreds of other associations repre- 
sented by lobbyists in Washington. 


Some other industrial countries, 
in an attempt to protect the public 
interest, have resorted to compulsory 
arbitration. But in the United States 
neither labor nor management is 
prepared to accept it. Mediation 
has been successful to a heartening 
degree, however, and has prevented 
many threatened work stoppages. 
The number of man-days lost from 
strikes in this country has been 
substantially reduced in the last 
quarter century. But last year the 
number of strikes increased. Ac- 
cording to the Labor Department, 
the first ten months of 1964 showed 
a five-year high of strike activity. 
Idleness totaled twenty million man- 
days, the highest since 1959. 


McNamara economizes 


President Johnson likes to tell a 
story about an argument that took 
place in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion between Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara and a group of 
generals. After the discussion, which 
was both lengthy and heated, Mr. 
Kennedy leaned over to his Vice 
President and said, “Lyndon, the 
founding fathers certainly showed 
great wisdom when they gave civil- 
ians control over the military in 
our form of government.” 


No civilian head of the Defense 
Department has exercised his au- 
thority more effectively than Mc- 
Namara. Moreover, he has had Mr. 
Johnson’s complete support as he 
has tackled one difficult problem 
after another. As the civilian head 
of a vast military bureaucracy, 
McNamara has fought not only for 
higher pay and better housing but 
also for efficiency and the modern- 
ization of the services. 


Those in both parties who com- 
plain about his zeal for economy and 
reform forget that one of the basic 
duties he has to the nation is to root 
out the wasteful and the shopworn 
so that greater resources can be 
devoted to things that are essential. 
McNamara is the one man in the 
Department of Defense who must 
be able to see both the forest and the 
trees. ‘Those more intimately in- 
volved in routine cannot be expected 
to take an overall view. Fortunately, 
McNamara understands his respon- 
sibilities to the nation better than 
his critics do. 


Mood of the Capital 


Anyone who has had the privilege 
of hearing President Johnson speak 
privately of his interest in education 
and natural resources will testify to 
his intense and abiding concern for 
these subjects. His evangelistic fer- 
vor is probably explained by his 
Texas heritage and his early reali- 
zation that education and the pro- 
tection of natural resources are basic 
to the cause of humanity. Once, 
recently, when he was lecturing 
Cabinet officers on the need for 
economy, he told Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall to increase 
the effort to find a satisfactory way 
to desalinate seawater. “‘Spare no 
cost,’ the President said to the 
surprised Udall. In Johnson’s view, 
if seawater can be used by man, it 
can make deserts bloom and become 
an instrument to help eradicate old 
conflicts between nations. 


As a senator, Lyndon Johnson 
showed two traits that will serve him 
well in the White House. ‘The first 
was a consuming determination to 
get something accomplished, a step 
at a time if necessary. The second 
was an abiding distrust of the ex- 











Cake a la 





Capitalism is a word that has 
been so widely abused that 
sometimes it even seems to be in 
disrepute. But it’s a perfectly re- 
spectable term for a highly desir- 
able state — a state in which, to 
put it simply, every man enjoys 
the fruits of his own labors. And 
this, we submit, is infinitely better 
than a state in which the proceeds 
of everyone’s labors are pooled 
and then doled out in equal por- 
tions to everyone. 

What’s more, capitalism gives 
you the opportunity of investing 
some of the fruits of your labors 
in other enterprises by owning 
common stock, thus giving your 
money a chance to earn more 
money for you. That’s a case of 
having your cake and eating it, 
too. And there’s even the further ` 
prospect of dividends a la mode! 


The opportunity of being a 
capitalist is just as much a part of 
the American way of life as free 
speech and due process of law. 
It’s an opportunity that’s open to 
everyone. So far some 18,000,000 
Americans have taken advantage 
of it. How about you? 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


treme right and the extreme left. | PIERCE, 
The country will come to recognize |FENNER & SMITH INC 


these traits as fundamental to his| 79 pine stREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


nature as it gets to know him better. 
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MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The Atlantic Report : ~Z 





QO), OCTOBER 12, 1964, the Premier of Israel, 
Levi Eshkol, told the Knesset — the Israeli parlia- 
ment — that his country was confronted by “ʻa 
combination of blind Arab hatred with the mur- 
derous efficiency of Hitler’s days.” Eshkol was 
referring, in the first place, to the declarations of 
President Nasser of Egypt, made with increasing 
frequency during recent months, that he would 
annihilate the state of Israel. In the second 
place he was referring to the work done for Nasser 
by German scientists in developing rockets and 
other weapons of destruction. Roughly two dozen 
of these scientists, along with hundreds of German, 
Austrian, and other European technicians, have 
been making a major contribution to Nasser’s 
preparations for war for the past two years. 


The issue of the German scientists, linked as it 
is with the wider issue of West German-Israeli 
relations, has become very important in Israel’s 
internal as well as external politics. For the 
primarily socialist government of Premier Eshkol 
has had to withstand a barrage of popular 
criticism, on the grounds that it has not shown 
sufficient “firmness” with West Germany by 
demanding the withdrawal from Egypt of the 
German scientists, some of them unrepentant ex- 
Nazis. The emotions of the two million Jews in 
Israel were brought to the boil by the vague and 
dilatory performance of the West German govern- 
ment and parliament. Some of their anger has 
been directed against their own government. 


The Bonn government was informed two years 
ago of the sinister activities of the German scien- 
tists in Egypt. It took Bonn a year to table legis- 
lation before the Bundestag which would have 
discouraged service by Germans to any foreign 
government if such service threatened the main- 
tenance of peace and friendly relations anywhere 
in the world. The draft bill was referred back to 
committee. Then, at the beginning of October, 
the West German Chancellor, Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, produced the statement that “no prac- 
tical possibility’? existed of framing effective 
legislation. ‘The statements of official spokes- 
men in Bonn that German actions are dictated by 
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ISRAEL 


solicitude toward Israel and that Bonn will not 
adopt a course “Sin which Israel would have as 
little interest as we” are regarded in Jerusalem as 
claptrap. 


German recognition of Israel 


Such phrases have been used before in Bonn. 
The argument against establishing diplomatic 
relations with Israel has been that this could hurt 
Israel rather than help it. The Arab countries 
would recognize the East German Republic, the 
reasoning goes; this would in turn strengthen 
latent anti-Semitic forces in Germany because of 
possible trade losses. Under the so-called Hallstein 
Doctrine, West Germany will sever all relations 
with states which recognize Ulbricht’s puppet 
regime in Berlin-Pankow. 


Both the Adenauer and Erhard governments 
have insisted that they have done no more than 
apply the valid Hallstein Doctrine by not estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with Israel. In fact, 
they have been pre-empting that doctrine, whose 
validity is in any case doubtful since West German 
trade missions have been set up in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. They have not made use of the 
doctrine, but have sought to avoid a situation in 
which the doctrine might have to be invoked. 


The Jews of Israel regard this line of reasoning 
as moral cowardice. Moreover, they point out 
that in March, 1966, the Israeli Reparations 
Mission in Cologne will be closed down. In that 
month the channeling of reparations in kind from 
Germany to Israel will end. The Cologne Mission 
was in theory concerned simply with agreeing on 
lists of goods which West Germany could supply 
and which Israel wanted. In reality, the mission 
had definite diplomatic value; its members were 
high-powered diplomats who could talk to the 
West German government at any time. But after 
it is closed, there will be no further official contact 
between Bonn and Jerusalem, unless full diplo- 
matic relations are established in the meantime. 
Rather naturally, the Israelis will not accept the 
substitute of a permanent trade mission or a con- 
sular office. 





If you’re serious 
about touring the Mediterranean 
this winter, 
these prices are almost a joke. 


$588 $469 +499 


Latin Fiesta Tour Winter in Spain Holiday #1 Winter in Spain Holiday #2 
























18 days 20 days 14 days 
Departing from N.Y.: Feb. 15, Departing from N.Y.: any weekday Departing from N.Y.: any weekday 
Mar. 1, Mar. 29 To: Malaga, Torremolinos To: Madrid, Canary Islands 


To: Paris, Madrid, Granada, 
Marbella, Seville, Lisbon, Caceres 


$529 


Winter in Spain Holiday #3 
21 days 

Departing from N.Y.: Thursdays 
through Feb. 25 

To: Madrid,Granada, Torremolinos, 
Seville, Cordova 


$1191 


Sky and Sea Tour #2 
Cruising the Mediterranean on the 
Mauretania 21 days 

Departing from N.Y.: April 28 

To: Paris, Nice, Villefranche, 
Barcelona, Palma, Malaga, Tangier, 
London 





$599 


Winter in Spain Holiday #4 
21 days 

Departing from N.Y.: Mondays 
through March 1 

To: Madrid,Granada, Torremolinos, 
Seville, Cordova, Canary Islands 


$1126 


Sky and Sea Tour #3 

Cruising the Mediterranean on the 

Mauretania 

21 days 

Departing from N.Y.: May 11 

To: London, Tangier, Naples, Palma, 
Granada, Seville, Madrid, 


+1170 


Sky and Sea Tour #1 

Cruising the Mediterranean on 

the Mauretania 

21 days 

Departing from N.Y.: March 8 

To: London, Tangier, Barcelona, 

ae Catania, Palma, Madrid, 
ice 

















































l'm serious. I'm quite willing to spend 
a nickel to mail you this coupon. 

| understand you'll send me illustrated 
brochures describing these trips and 
others. Including one on safaris to 
Africa. And even if | don’t go anywhere, 
! promise to read every word. 


EL AL, Dep't.C , 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10020 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 

Name of travel agent (if any) 























* Based on 14-21 day jet economy round-trip excursion fare from N.Y. Subject to government approval. 


The unbelievably funny thing about these prices is that they include just 
about everything. Round-trip jet transportation, first class or de luxe hotel 
accommodations, land/sea transportation, most meals, sightseeing tours, 
even tips in hotels and restaurants. (Passports, laundry, wine, little things 
like that, are on you.) If you don’t believe us, talk to your travel agent. 
Prices like these should bring at least a smile. So think it over. Seriously. 


EL AL Israel Airlines, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. (10020) 


Detroit, Miami, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Washington, D.C., Beverly Hills, Boston, San Francisco. 





Love Letters 
to Rambler 





M MINISTER George 
< C. Whitney, B.D., 
of The Unitarian 
Church in Studio 
City, California, 
has owned four 
Ramblers.In his let- 
ter he says about 
his present sedan: 


‘‘Saved us close to 
a thousand dollars” 


"We had a flurry of 
excitement the other day 
when our Rambler turned 
80,000 miles. 

"The mileage was close to 
that when I was driving 
over the Continental Divide 
to New Mexico last weekend 
and it occurred to me that 
the car was doing about as 
well or better than when we 
got it. 

"Of course...age and 
mileage have taken their 
toll in little ways. We 
got only 20 miles per 
gallon, but I drove close 
to 70 miles an hour most of 
the way and the engine does 
need a tuneup. 

"Last summer we crossed the 
country again and used the 
reclining seats for a bed 
all the way. I think those 
fold—down seats have saved 
us close to a thousand 
dollars in motel bills. 

My wife wouldn't have any 
other car." 





G. C. Whitney, B.D. 





Surest way to make your best buy 
in a ’65 car is to get a free X-Ray 
Book at your Rambler dealer. 

In it, you'll find 48 pages with 
side-by-side comparisons of the 
leading ’65 cars. Hundreds of illus- 
trations, many in full color. It con- 
tains all the information you'll need 
to choose the right car for you. It 
can save you hundreds of dollars 
in the purchase of your next car. 

Pick up your free X-Ray Book 
at your Rambler dealer today! 


Report on Israel 


It might be thought that differ- 
ences with the West German Repub- 
lic may have given birth to a new 
persecution pyschosis in Israel. ‘This 
is not the case. Israelis examine and 
re-examine the position earnestly 
and objectively. They do not under- 
rate Germany’s importance to the 
Western alliance, or the efforts of 
Germany’s leaders to prove them- 
selves good allies and upholders of 
democracy. 


Mrs. Golda Meir, the Foreign 
Minister, has summed it up this way: 
“We know that the Germany of 1964 
is not the Germany of 1934. We 
know that Germans have made 
some amends for Hitler’s crimes. 
But Germany must come to terms 
with Israel in the right spirit and 
of her own free-will— and this 
means taking the first, vital step 
towards restoring fully normal rela- 
tions between our two countries.” 


The cost of defense 


Israel faces additional problems, 
some of them of a pressing nature. 
First, there is the reality of Nasser’s 
military threat to Israel’s existence. 
The rockets which he is developing 
could blast Israel’s thickly populated 
centers of population to pieces (over 
half of the population live in the 
three cities of Tel Aviv, Jerusa- 
lem, and Haifa, and their suburbs). 
These rockets might be most dan- 
gerous if fired from launching pads 
on the new fast motor torpedo boats 
bought by Egypt from Russia. 


In conventional weapons, too, 
Egypt probably has the edge on 
Israel. Israel’s best fighter, the 
French Mirage III, is probably su- 
perior to Egypts Russian MIG-21’s, 
But the Egyptians have better sec- 
ond-line and transport planes. They 
have a better tank, the Russian T-54, 
than the Israelis’ British Centurion. 
They have better ack-ack, all of it 
Russian. With four times the popu- 
lation of Israel, Egypt has a greater 
manpower potential. And Egypt 
has allies, even if some of them are 
manifestly unwilling: Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, and Lebanon. 


Major General Rabin, the Israeli 
chief of staff, says that “‘it is still 
possible to create the necessary 
| strength to deter aggression against 
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us. We must buy the arms that we 
need from the western world, for 
we cannot produce all that we need. 
We look to the West only to help us 
balance the military force of the 
Soviet-backed Arab states. This is 
how peace can be kept in the Middle 
East.” 


But the keeping of the peace 
imposes a huge burden on Israel. 
It means conscription, of all males 
for twenty-six months of service, and 
of unmarried females for twenty 
months. Men and women stay in 
the regular reserve until the ages of 
forty-nine and thirty-four respec- 
tively, and train each year for vary- 
ing periods, according to their age 
groups. Training is rigorous, and a 
recruit is reckoned ready for battle 
after six months of preliminary and 
nine months of combat training. 


In the event of war, Israel could 
mobilize 300,000 men and women in 
less than seventy-two hours. Three 
quarters of them would be men, and 
most of the women would be 
trained in the use of arms. The mo- 
rale of Israel’s military forces is very 
high indeed, for its members are 
dedicated patriots who are highly 
alert to the need to defend their 
country. But the Israeli military 
effort costs a lot of money for a small 
country. In 1963 the defense budget 
rose by nearly $100 million. Defense 
absorbed one third of government 
expenditure, 


Maintaining the trade balance 


The defense burden means that 
Israel’s economy is strained to the 
limit. This became painfully appar- 
ent in the early fall when the Minis- 
try of Finance revised its estimates 
of the 1964 trade figures. The min- 
istry had previously forecast a deficit 
in the balance of payments of $460 
million; it then decided that the 
deficit would be around $580 mil- 
lion. This compared with deficits of 
$406 million in 1963 and only $316 
million in 1959. The plain fact 
which was illustrated was that im- 
ports had been rising faster than 
ever before, but that exports have 
not been able to keep pace. The 
deficit will be partially covered by 
“services” like tourism, insurance, 
and shipping, and partially by 


borrowing. 


The Israeli government had an- 
other worry. It has been benefiting 







THE ILIAD 
OF HOM2P, 


ERE is an epic called one of the 

six best books ever written — a 
book so magnificent that Alexander the 
Great carried it with him into battle in 
a jewelled casket! When you read this 
exciting account of the battle for Troy, 
you'll see why it has stirred the pulses 
of countless readers for nearly three 
thousand years! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today...and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 





The Great Classics Are 
© Your Proudest Possessions, 
, Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 


formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 


TH 
ODYSS2Y 
OF HOM2P, 


'T HE exciting romantic narrative of 
the perilous wanderings of Odysseus 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his adventures, you will 
— like millions before you — discover 
a never-ending fascination in this time- 
less classic ! 


because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Ciub of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


Mes AM 3 of these beautiful 
es De Luxe Library Editions 


FOR ONLY gd KaL | 


REGULAR 
PRICE $10.17 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in which 

everyone lives the “good life”? 
Where laws are few and simple... 
where war does not exist? One by one, 
Sir Thomas More considers in Utopia 
the social and economic problems that 
have beset man in all societies, in all 
ages. You will be amazed at his con- 
clusions and you'll marvel at the bril- 
liance of a man who — four centuries 
ago — could take such an enlightened 
view of social progress. 


book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L.: I., New York 11576. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB DK 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY and 
UTOPIA. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 


As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 ( plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership at any time. (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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Report on Israel 


financially from reparations from 
Germany. ‘These reparations have 
taken two principal forms — pay- 
ments to individual victims of Na- 
zism, and payments to the govern- 
ment under the Debts Agreement. 
These latter payments are now tail- 
ing off and will virtually end in 
eighteen months. But reparations 
payments to individual citizens of 
Israel reached their highest level 
during 1964; now they too will begin 
to tail off. The total for 1964 shows 
that Israel has benefited to the extent 
of around $300 million; by 1969 the 
figure will have shrunk to $180 
million. 


How is Israel to deal with its bal- 
ance of payments problem? Agricul- 
tural production can be further 
stepped up. But Israel already sup- 
plies most of the foodstuffs which its 
citizens consume. ‘The export of 
foodstuffs, almost entirely to Europe, 
is becoming a chancy business. The 
Common Market Six aim at agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. The EFTA, 
the free-trading group led by Brit- 
ain, will give no special preferences 
to Israel and will buy the sort of 
semitropical products which Israel 
exports from other sources — Amer- 
ica and the former British colonies. 
Raising agricultural production will 
help Israel to evolve a more bal- 
anced economy; it will not earn the 
foreign currency which Israel needs. 


Israel has to earn more from tour- 
ism, from banking, insurance, and 
other financial means, but above all 
from industrial production. ‘The 
country’s industrial effort is impres- 
sive. Everywhere new plants are 
going up, with a degree of concen- 
tration on Haifa which may make it 
Israel’s biggest city in fifteen years’ 
time. Israel has no coal and no iron 
ore, and this makes its heavy indus- 
tries relatively unprofitable. But it 
has big and expanding chemical re- 
sources, potash, phosphates, and nat- 
ural gas. It can in time evolve a 
supremely efficient production of 
fertilizers. 


Israel is putting much effort 
into sophisticated industries like 
electronics, knowing that it has an 
excellent market in Greece, Turkey, 
and the Far East. The Israeli plan- 
ners believe that the balance of 
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payments deficit can be reduced to 
$280 million by 1970 and eliminated 
shortly thereafter. Independent ob- 
servers think this optimistic; but the 
Israelis are very determined people 
and make a habit of fulfilling their 
government’s demands. 


Labor is becoming more expen- 
sive, but at the same time more 
efficient. In the last four years 
250,000 immigrants, largely from 
underdeveloped North African coun- 
tries, have been absorbed into the 
economy. Jews of the older genera- 
tion who suffered during the war, 
many of them emerging from it 
physically wrecked, are drifting into 
honorable retirement. A steady in- 
sistence on high investment in capi- 
tal goods will in due course begin 
to bear fruit. There has been a de- 
termined effort to raise the national 
income at least as fast as the standard 
of living. 


The results can be analyzed in a 
few lines. Israel now produces 81 
percent of the goods which it con- 
sumes; twelve years ago it pro- 
duced only 30 percent. Israeli ex- 
ports today cover over 50 percent 
of the costs of imports; twelve years 
ago they covered only 14 percent of 
those costs. The balance of pay- 
ments deficit is rather higher than 
it was ten years ago. But the na- 
tional income has multiplied three- 
fold during that period. Foreign-ex- 
change reserves have grown to 
around $600 million, and the total 
amount of Israeli currency in cir- 
culation is only around $240 million. 
The country’s financial position is 
sound. 


Working the soil 


There are other factors in Israel’s 
favor. The population, most of which 
has been imported during the last 
fifteen years, has had shortcomings. 
It has been mainly a trading, shop- 
keeping, sedentary one. But today 
around 100,000 Israelis work on 
collective farms, which are organized 
on a system which is part Spartan, 
part humanitarian. Possibly twice 
as many people are at work on 
cooperative farms, where they are 
less driven and left much more to 
their own resources. 


It has been unkindly said of Jews 
in the past that they have acquired 
sunburned palms but no muscle 
during the last, acquisitive two 


Life mask taken 60 days before Lincoln's death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay 





The pain and exaltation... the wit and 


wisdom... the doubts and the 


monumental courage—every important 


word he ever wrote or uttered... 





THE C6LLECTED WORKS OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


NINE VOLUMES (PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE $115.00) YOURS FOR $573 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 





ONLY OFFERING THIS YEAR —in observance of LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


f bron nearly a century of legend tends to blur our image of 
Lincoln, the man. This human Lincoln—who was not born to 
greatness but grew to it in times as troubled as our own—now 
speaks to us clearly in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

In these nine volumes—the most complete collection of his 
writings and utterances ever published—we meet the real Lincoln. 
We witness the drama of his growth in 6,870 private as well as 
public papers—half of them never printed before. We discover 
the inner reservoirs of strength that enabled him to transcend the 
mounting crises of his life. 

This extraordinary human testament has been collected, in- 
dexed and richly annotated by a team of our foremost Lincoln 
scholars, headed by Dr. Roy P. Basler of The Library of Congress. 
The product of 26 years of research, the set carries a Publisher’s 
List Price of $115. But now, in observance of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
we are pleased to offer it at just 5% of its retail value, with trial 
membership in The History Book Club. 

A service for readers who value their links with the eternal 
human drama, The History Book Club offers fine permanent 
editions of the most important and readable works of history and 
world affairs—at average savings (with bonuses) of 40%, and 
often more. By joining now, you receive the 9-volume Lincoln set 
for $5.95—with your choice of a first selection from the titles 
listed below at money-saving Member’s Prices. (First price is 
Publisher’s List; boldface shows Member’s Price.) 


494. RUSSIA AT WAR (1941-45), by 


128. HISTORY OF FRANCE, by 


Alexander Werth. 1125 pp. “Best book 
in English on the subject.” Wm. L. 
Shirer. $10.00/$7.50 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF, by Walter Goer- 
litz. Story of the feared war machine, 
1657 to 1945, $7.50/$5.95 


481. THE LONG DEATH, by Ralph 
K. Andrist. Tragic history of the last 
days of America’s Plains Indians. 

$8.95 /$6.95 


472. FROM THE SILENT EARTH, 
by Jos. Alsop. Absorbing re-creation 
of life in Ancient Greece, 1700-1200 
B.C. $7.50/$6.50 


470. 20th CENTURY CHINA, by O. 
Edmund Clubb. China’s ascent from 
feudal disarray to fiery Red dictator- 
ship. $7.95/$5.95 


Andre Maurois. Perigord cave-painters 
to Sth Republic—a sweeping panorama. 
$8.50/$6.95 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, by 
M. M. Boatner HII. Over 4000 entries 
—battles, persons, events, issues, etc. 

$15.00/$8.95 


364. NEAR EAST IN HISTORY, by 

Philip K. Hitti. 5000-year chronicle of 

the blood-soaked ‘‘fertile crescent.” 
$10.00/$7.95 


110. JOURNALS OF LEWIS & 
CLARK, ed. by Bernard DeVoto. 
First expedition to penetrate the vir- 
gin Northwest. $6.50/$4.95 


499. PORTRAIT OF A DECADE, by 
Anthony Lewis & The N.Y. Times. 
1954 to date—the civil rights upheaval 
in the U.S. $6.95/$5.95 
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You must be delighted with the books, or return them within ten 
days and owe nothing. That automatically cancels your member- 
ship. If, however, you remain, all benefits of membership are yours 
—savings, bonuses, wide choice of books, minimal obligation. 
But remember—this special $5.95 offer of the Collected Lincoln 
will not be repeated for at least a year. Mail the coupon today. 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. AT-59-L 


Please open my Trial Membership and send my 9-volume Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, along with the first selection indicated 
below. Bill my Lincoln at just $5.95 and my selection at the money- 
saving Member’s Price, plus postage and handling. If not delighted, 
I may return the books within 10 days and owe nothing, thus can- 
celing my Trial Membership. Otherwise, to complete my Trial Mem- 
bership, I agree to purchase 4 more books at the money-saving 
Member’s Price during the next 12 months, from the 100 or more 
that are always available to me. (AIl selections are described in 
your monthly Review, and a convenient form is always provided 
with which I may order or reject selections.) I will receive a valu- 
able Bonus Book of my choice with every 4th selection I take after 
completing Trial Membership. 


SELECTION Name 
(fill in number) 


Address 
Zip 
ES ee ee ee 


In Canada, same savings. Books shipped from Toronto duty free. Bonus 
plan differs slightly. Mail to 2847 Danforth Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


.. Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 
relax—go skiing! 


Your Ætna Casualty agent will 


put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He'll take com- 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly...the way you’d 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every Ætna Casualty pol- 
icy ... just part of the package we call 
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Find us fast in the Yellow Pages. 


AETNA CASUALTY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06115 


AFFILIATED WITH AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e THE EXCELSIOR LIFE, CANADA 








Report on Israel 


thousand years of their history. To- 
day they produce good farmers, 
manual workers in industry, and 
soldiers. ‘Their children are growing 
up straighter, slimmer, more mus- 
cular. King David was recorded 
as being “ruddy and of a fair coun- 
tenance,” and it is an interesting fact 
that young Israelis are tending to 
have reddish or even blond hair. The 
physique of the nation is changing. 


Prosperity and resilience 


Israel has been described as the 
world’s most strategic crossroads; 
but its internal policies attract little 
attention outside the country. For 
example, a political crisis in mid- 
December produced the resignation 
of the Eshkol government and a 
showdown between Premier Levi 
Eshkol and his chief critic, former 
Premier David Ben-Gurion. ‘The 
crisis arose over a ten-year-old se- 
curity fiasco, the Lavon affair. Lavon 
was Minister of Defense in 1954, when 
an Israeli spy sabotage group was 
uncovered in Egypt. 


Ten years later Ben-Gurion at- 
tempted to revive the affair on the 
grounds of his own ‘“‘unappeased 
conscience.” As a result Eshkol 
resigned his premiership, but the 
ruling Mapai (Labor) Party gave 
him a strong vote of confidence, and 
he was reinstated with increased 
stature and power. 


Hemmed in by hostile Arab coun- 
tries, struggling for a fair economic 
existence, acutely aware of the need 
to defend themselves by the strength 
of their own right arms, the Israelis 
are continuing to show an astonish- 
ing resilience and confidence. ‘They 
can afford the luxury of a dozen 
competing political parties, but still 
achieve stable government. ‘They 
have spread the Hebrew tongue to 
immigrants from fifty different coun- 
tries, speaking nearly fifty different 
languages. ‘They have reclaimed 
stretches of near-desert where no 
crops have grown for centuries, and 
their Jordan waters pipeline will 
guarantee their water requirements 
for twenty years to come. ‘They have 
built a new port, Eilat, as their out- 
let to the Red Sea and are in the 
process of building Ashdod, a Medi- 
terranean port which will have 
250,000 inhabitants in ten years. 
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All this is immensely impressive, 
but the Israelis themselves believe 
that some of the steam has gone out 
of their drive to economic self- 
sufficiency, and some of the old, 
selfless pioneering spirit has gone 
out of their agricultural settlers and 
their industrial workers. Growing 
prosperity has brought a demand for 
a still higher standard of living. 


The Israelis are eating and drink- 
ing more, and buying more con- 
sumer goods — even though their 
government has maintained high 
sales taxes on all articles which could 
dimly be classified as luxury. Israel 
has lost a father figure in the retire- 
ment of Premier Ben-Gurion, who 
has gone to a kibbutz, or collective 
farm, in the Negev Desert, an act 
which typified his high idealism 
and which was intended to stim- 
ulate recruiting for the kibbut- 
zim, many of which are strategically 
sited along the frontier. 


Border incidents continue 


During the fall, there were several 
shooting incidents on the Israeli- 
Syrian frontier. All of them started 
with Syrians firing on Israeli tractors 
and kibbutz workers in the fields. 
The Syrians are intent on proving 
themselves “‘better Arabs” than even 
the Egyptians and on diverting 
attention away from the failures of 
their own unstable government. 


In border incidents provocation 
comes nearly always from the Arab 
side and is generally an act of policy 
rather than the reaction of a trigger- 
happy frontier guard. This sort of 
provocation has no psychological 
ill effect on the Israelis. There is 
an old saying that a Jew on a desert 
island would build first one syna- 
gogue and then a second synagogue, 
in order to have the pleasure of 
resigning from one or the other of 
them. Arab pressure has made the 
Israelis untypical Jews, for they are 
now a united people. 


This year will bring elections and 
the usual difficulties in forming a 
coalition government. It will bring 
a reappraisal of the economy and 
possibly some restrictions on credit 
which the Bank of Israel has been 
demanding. It may bring an even 
greater threat than before from the 
militant Nasser. But Israeli nerves 
will remain steady, for the Israelis 
are certain of their survival. 


Distances in Holland may be small, but money goes a | 





Here’s $12 in Dutch guilders. 
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Plan to spend at least one of your days in Amsterdam wandering off the beaten trac 
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First stop—a cluttered antique shop. Dicker over the 
prices. The dealer will probably speak English—three out 
of four Dutchmen do—and even if he won't bargain, you'll 
come away with one. Say a bit of copper or Delft for about 
$4 that would cost at least twice as much in the States. 
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’ After that you're still tempted to stop in a cheese store? 
Don’t resist temptation. The owner will urge you to sample 
everything in sight, but act like an expert and insist on 
Boeren Belegen kaas, aged at least two years. 60¢ for a 
heroic portion. 





Stroll into a cobblestoned 
street and take in the atmos- 





phere. Browse in a charming Ready for lu 
little bookstore. If you’re lucky, squab, snow-v 
you'll turn up a map (about cane gale Ti 
$5) almost as old as the build- batarea Dut 
ing. Quite a find since the hat haat ah 


cornerstone reads 1620. 


Turn the corner. Stop and buy an 
armful of flowers to take back 

to your hotel. The Dutch all do. 
Perhaps it’s because they love 

to be surrounded by color, or per- 
haps they just can’t resist a 
bargain. Twenty roses, 35¢. Want 
to find out about more Dutch 
bargains? We'll be glad to tell you. 
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This is 


nuclear energy—1965. 


Your electric 


. light bill may never 


be the same 
again. 


Converting atomic energy 
into electricity is easy. 
Doing it economically is 
something else again. Read 
how the great engineers of 
Borg-Warner’s Byron 
Jackson Division invented 
a remarkable pump that 


7 solved a nightmarish 


e 


, engineering problem—and 


became a leading light in the 
booming nuclear energy 
conversion business. 


HE engineers of Borg-Warner’s 
Byron Jackson Division have a 


“œ reputation for tackling engineering 


problems that most sensible men 
wouldn’t touch with a ten-foot pole. 

Take low-cost electricity from 
atomic energy, for example. 


In theory, nothing could be simpler 
than getting electric power from 
atomic energy. Just carry on your 
atomic reaction, collect the heat, 


transfer this heat to a boiler full of. 
water, turn the water into steam, then. 


use the steam to run the generator 
that generates the electricity. 

One problem is transferring the 
heat. To do the job, a never-ending 
stream of water is pumped around 
the reactor core. And, since this water 
can become radioactive, care must be 
taken to make sure it doesn’t leak out. 

For a long time, only “canned” 
pumps—pumps in which both pump 
and motor were sealed inside a metal 
shell—could be used. These pumps 
didn’t leak, but they were expensive 
and inefficient and were a factor in 
pushing the cost of nuclear-produced 
electricity sky high. Was cheap nu- 
clear power going to be postponed 
indefinitely by this problem? 

The engineers at Byron Jackson 
didn’t think so. They kept plugging 
away until they found a way to lick 
the problem—a new pump that’s less 
expensive, more efficient and com- 
pletely reliable. 


Borg-Warner Corporation, 200 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604 ©1965, B-W Corp. 


This pump is mechanically sealed. 


And it leaks a little. But the engineers 


at Byron Jackson planned it that way. 

They want it to leak precisely 
enough to keep the rotating shaft lub- 
ricated. And they designed a way to 
keep the leakage confined to a sealed 
area. Parts can be replaced without 
exposure to radioactive water. 

This pump is so good that, today, 
Byron Jackson makes 95 percent of 
all the nuclear reactor pumps pro- 
duced for American utilities. They 
are saving millions of dollars in nu- 
clear power plants. 

Can these Byron Jackson pumps 
help make impressive savings in your 
electric bill? 

Well, at a recent international con- 
ference on nuclear energy, Russian 
scientists refused to believe that 
American-built reactors could turn 
out electricity at so low a cost. 

Obviously, what their country 
needs is some of Byron Jackson’s 
great engineers. 
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The great engineers 
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COMMUNISM IN ITALY 
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Aly Communist parties of the United Kingdom, 
France, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, Israel, 
and Cyprus thrive on political agitation undiluted 
by economic responsibility. They are blissfully 
exempt from having to mend a trade gap, raise 
wages to meet prices, levy taxes, and coddle 
tourists. In Italy the Communist Party has devel- 
oped the techniques of delayed revolution to the 
point of extortion. Huge, noisy, rich, and closely 
disciplined, the PCI concentrates on political agi- 
tation, leavened by much sporting news, some 
consumer education, and a dash of class-angled 
culture. In the elections last November, it won 
6,631,068 out of a total of 25,365,398 valid 
votes, or 26 percent. 


In a country that is still 13 percent illiterate, 
where two thirds of the voters never got beyond 
the sixth grade, an economic program demanding 
more is enough to attract support, provided it has 
a decent moral veneer. When Italy was pulling 
out of the war’s shock, the battle between Com- 
munist and capitalist was for the mind of youth. 
The Communists were ahead while the majority 
of Italy’s two million unemployed were young. 
But that margin is now gone. Young people in 
Italy, as in the whole Western world, are now 
buyers. In ten years Italy’s Communist youth 
federation (ages 14 to 21) has slipped from nearly 
500,000 members to fewer than 150,000. 


This decline is far more serious than the falloff 
by about 3 percent among adult cardholders. 
Even to keep the permanent membership steady 
around its official 1,728,694 dues payers (in some 
41,000 cells), it is necessary to catch the comrades 
younger. If they persist in being indifferent, the 
alternative is to go back to the Stalinist concept 
of the Party as a small, semioccult elite. Reviving 
this elite, as well as shucking off the apathetic, is 
the aim of Pietro Ingrao, the forty-nine-year-old 
Roman journalist who, as parliamentary leader, 
has succeeded to half of the duties of Palmiro 
Togliatti, the late secretary of the Party. 


The Party has a $25 million budget to meet. 
Nothing like this kind of money can be raised from 
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its quasi-monopoly, through its trading companies, 
with Eastern commerce. So the new Party secre- 
tary, sixty-four-year-old Luigi Longo, amiable 
after two revolutionary wars, has sweetened the 
Party propaganda. The Vatican, once an enemy, 
is now a friend, though an erring one, who de- 
serves indulgence. Whole pages of Unita, the 
Party’s daily, do not mention the word ‘‘Commu- 
nist.? A Party card is called merely the ‘‘Italian 
way to socialism.” 


Italy already has three “‘revolutionary”’ socialist 
parties, those of Giuseppe Saragat, Pietro Nenni, 
and Tullio Vecchietti, right, center, and left. To 
hear Longo talk, one would think that the PCI 
is simply the fourth. Nenni’s and Vecchietti’s 
parties both flaunt the hammer and sickle; the 
Communist Party is discarding it little by little. 
Communism in Italy is a safe way to skim the 
cream off capitalism. 


Ideology is not enough 


When capitalist prosperity starts spreading, it 
ruins the revolutionary environment not by re- 
ducing needs, as the sponsors of American aid once 
believed, but by multiplying demands. New 
wants appear, and they consume time and money, 
the ingredients of class war. In Italy it once was 
possible to keep fuming proletarians imprisoned in 
their shacks and unions, eating spaghetti subsi- 
dized by the United States while the military secre- 
tariat prepared for the day when the Red Army 
would burst out of the Balkans to liberate Rome as 
it had Belgrade, Sofia, Budapest, and Warsaw. 


But an invasion of material things — the tele- 
vision, the scooter, the family car, and the super- 
market — conferred a different kind of freedom. 
Young people found mobility, discovered jobs in 
British hotels and Swiss factories. They became 
doers, owners, consumers, enjoyers. Faced with 
youths that want things, not power, the Com- 
munist Party now must win support by putting 
something in the hand. 


The field of conversion is still immense, but the 
voices are ventriloquized, not direct. Longo told 


ADLAI STEVENSON, one of the most eloquent spokesmen of our time, brings 
* profound and sympathetic understanding to the ABRAHAM LINCOLN text— 
words that still glow with insight a century after his death. 


AARON COPLAND, in “A Lincoln Portrait,” captures the nobility and simplicity, 
the depth and sadness of the man. EUGENE ORMANDY conducts the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in a luminous reading of the score. 


This remarkable work belongs in every home where there is a feeling for history, 
-music and America. This Columbia Masterworks album also includes Copland’s 
“Fanfare for the Common Man” and Charles Ives’ “Three Places in New England.” 
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at S a pity people aren't more discerning about liqueurs, 
for there is an ocean of difference between them. Consider what 
it takes to make a truly superb Blackberry Liqueur. 


The thing to judge in Blackberry Liqueur is the fruit. 


Where it was grown. When it was plucked. How soon it was 
a i 
processed. Nowhere else do blackberries grow as ripe and tender 
as in Dijon, France. They are ripest and most fragrant in late 
August. And it is then that they must be plucked and immediatel 
g j l 
processed to preserve their true flavor. 


» 
Berries. black and juicy, are the soul of a 


superb Blackberry Liqueur. But look also for infusions of natu- 
ral Black Currant and Raspberry. Finally, make certain the 





liqueur is sealed in the bottle by the producer. For this is one 
sure way to lock in flavor and delicacy. One liqueur 

producer still takes such pains with Blackberry 
Liqueur—and 18 other delicious flavors, all made 

and bottled in France. 
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Communism in Italy 


the Paris Express, ‘‘Marxist-Leninism 
has reacquired its creative value.” 
What he seems to mean is the 
takeover of the image-making, value- 
determining instruments: literary 
criticism, cinema organization, cul- 





| tural foundations, and art juries. 


The biggest prize is Italy’s national 
television and radio industry. The 
Italian cinema is saturated with 
| Communists, and its unions are Com- 
‘munist-run. But they have com- 
mon sense. The industry exists by 





reason of a huge governmental sub- 


sidy levied on every taxpayer. The 
subsidy is based on Italian films’ 
making money abroad, not on their 











converting the world to ‘‘socialism.”’ 


One does not have to be a Party 
member to get ahead, but it helps, 
especially on a secondary level. 
There is more penetration than pros- 
elytization, though the salons, pub- 
lishing houses, and theater life of 
Milan are carefully staked out. The 
famous Piccolo ‘Teatro, for example, 
recently presented a play about Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer by Heinar Kipp- 
hardt specially designed to tie in 
with their previous success, Brecht’s 
Galileo, two martyrs in one set. It 
wound up, after a scrupulously docu- 
mentary softening up, with a spuri- 
ous speech of penitence by Oppen- 
heimer ‘‘for having done the work 
of the devil,’ which had to be 
removed at his request. 


The tender trap that has been set 
for the intellectuals does not always 
work for the “‘dispossessed,’’ the PCI 
label for anyone who earns a living. 
Milan, with its insecure urban prole- 
tariat harried by inflation, could be 
expected to turn out an enormous 
protest vote. Yet Milan voted only 
22 percent Communist, less than the 
national average. 





Well-chosen causes 


The fact that Italians do not want 
to join the Communist Party does 
not mean that they dislike it. Many 
like to have it around, just to keep 
the pressure on the government. The 
PCI is rich in simple causes. The 
Communists demand higher wages, 
more buses, less military outlay, and 
open access to beaches. Last Feb- 
ruary, when the government, with 
the roads choked with nine million 
vehicles, put a tax on new cars, Fiat’s 
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Communism in Italy 


production for the internal market 
fell from 2500 cars to 1500; layoffs 
began, and the Communists at- 
tacked the tax. All Italians want the 
Mafia wiped out; but only the 
Communists pursue the ‘‘benevolent 
brotherhood” with an all-or-nothing 
concentration similar to Mussolini’s. 
For them, as for him, the reason is 
that the Mafia is a formidable coun- 
terorganization in western Sicily. 


In many of these causes there 
is enough civic conscience and horse 
sense so that no Italian can claim 
that the Communists are merely 
saboteurs of democracy. With their 
minds on politics, not on administra- 
tion, they are able to pursue crusades 
with a vehemence that is impressive. 
A small, ingeniously chosen cause 
wins votes. 


For twenty years Italy’s struggling 
capitalist economy has climbed the 
stairs of progress, out of the muddy 
ruins of 1944 to the skyscrapers of 
1965. When the Italian miracle, a 
boom lasting from 1961 to 1964, 
succumbed to a 30 percent rise in the 
cost of living, it was an immense 
relief to the PCI to find that the 
prosperity of the Common Market, 
which it had tried to block, had lim- 
its. Affluence was not going to harass 
the Communists forever. 


In the slump of last spring, when 
the United States government put 
up a billion dollars in credit, the 
comrades, along with the bankers, 
were reduced to that moment of 
awed homage that occurs in the 
Mediterranean when an ugly Amer- 
ican reaches for his wallet. The PCI 
had the good taste not to claim credit 
for the billion-dollar touch. It was 
impolitic to ask the obvious question, 
Would Italy’s credit have been res- 
cued by the Johnson Administration 
without the blackmailing presence of 
a Communist Party? 


Where the Party is strong 


The PCI joys in its freedom from 
the responsibility of keeping a rocky 
peninsula without resources a solvent 
modern nation. But it does not ab- 
stain from economic pressure. Ac- 
tually it lives by it, only not upstairs 
on management level, but down at 
the paying teller’s window. Half of 
organized labor is in the Commu- 
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Communism in Italy 


nist-directed Confederazione Gen- 
erale di Lavoro. “Hiccup strikes” 
are regularly called on the railroads, 
to the fury of tourists and commuters. 


Paradoxically, however, it is not 
in those areas where unionism is 
strongest or poverty is worst that the 
PCI locks most tightly onto the social 
structure. In the November elec- 
tions the Party barely held on in the 
industrial north, remaining far be- 
hind the Liberals in growth. In 
Sicily, the party suffered a bitter 7 
percent loss. The two disappoint- 
ments were linked, because the PCI 
had worked hard to control politi- 
cally the internal immigration from 
the deserted farms of the south to 
the factories of the north. 


The Party gained most in the 


“Red belt” of central Italy, where 
fascism also once had its strength. 


Of seventeen regional votes, the 
heaviest Communist support came 
in Emilia, Tuscany, Umbria, Ligu- 


qo and the Marches of the Adriatic. 


Here the PCI controls not only the 
politics but the business and produc- 
tive life of the community. Yet 
there have been no nationalizations 
and no seizures in the name of 
the Communist city councils. The 
growth of the PCI in private enter- 
prise is a triumph of tight organiza- 
tion, of exploiting special legislation 
to support cooperatives of dubious 
character, of gaining control of 
harvest labor, storage warehouses, 
truck companies, and credit agen- 
cies. Only the professional men and 
a few merchants are outside. 


‘The Party has a network of opera- 
tives wearing two hats. Very often 
the PCI’s membership officer is the 
agent for the marketing cooperative, 
his mileage bill shared between the 
two organizations. He drives up 
to the farmer’s door, arranges when 
his grapes will be taken away and 
what their price will be. By the way, 
would farmer Luigi like to settle 
his monthly dues to the Party also? 
When the farmer is looking across 
the threshold at the Party man who 
will determine whether his grapes 
will be the first or the last collected 
by the cooperative’s truck, partisan 
quibbling is out of order. Besides, 
the PCI is ready to take a pig or 
chickens if the farmer is short of cash. 


an 


The simplest way, as it was under 
Mussolini, is to join the Party to 
improve the farm. ‘‘After all,” 
many a farmer says, 
worse than the others.” 


“theyre no 


Difference of opinion 


This transformation from an inter- 
national conspiracy into a Marxist 
national partye has left the PCI 
hooked on a critical question: Can 
Italian socialism ever produce any- 
thing outside the region where it is 
a capitalist cartel? 


This question has caused an hon- 
est division of attitude, capable of 
becoming a schism, in the Party. 
The new semiheretic is a forty-six- 
year-old Neapolitan, Giorgio Amen- 
dola, a strictly Italian thinker who 
refuses to go abroad. Amendola 
takes the position that no Commu- 
nist and no socialist party can of 
itself take power legally, because the 
reputations of both as productive 
systems have been nakedly compro- 
mised. What he suggests is a broad 
national front of workers’ parties that 
would act as a checkrein on the greed 
of capitalists and the proliferation 
of bureaucracies until the Marxists 
are able to learn the elements of 
profit-and-loss production. 


When attitudes like this emerge in 
a climate of free criticism, the Party 
suddenly wakes up and shows some 
zest. When, on the other hand, 
censors and kills facts, pardoning the 
Chinese in Tibet and the Soviets in 
Hungary, it loses the lever of protest. 
When a quarter of a million mem- 
bers tore up their Party cards after 
the Budapest massacres, Togliatti 
immediately perceived that such 
losses were not necessary. All that 
had to be done was to invent a 
theory by which the Italian Com- 
munists could accept, or not accept, 
anything the Soviets and Chinese 
did and still be good Communists. 
Il migliore (the best), as Italians 
called Togliatti, named his kind of 
Titoism, “‘polycentrism.’? When he 
remained undenounced by Khru- 
shchev, his theory became a kind of 
Magna Charta for other parties. 


How Communist guerrillas, masked 
as liberal reformers, can take power 
by growing into regular armies is 
clear from the examples of Cuba and 
North Vietnam. But the question 
of how a virile party that has dis- 
armed itself can wipe out democracy 
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Communism in Italy 


legally in a sophisticated environ- 
ment like Italy’s is not easy to solve. 
Even for an honest Communist, of 
whom there are plenty, it is not sim- 
ple to reform the Party’s thinking 
economically. It is one thing for the 
PCI to operate a department store, 
find it is losing business, and then 
unload it on a more efficient capital- 
ist owner, absorbing its loss as educa- 
tion. That’s horse sense, and no 
Party board will challenge it. 


It is when the PCI gets down to 
the question of why a Communist 
department store lost money that 
honest research becomes dangerous 
for the old Party hand. As Ignazio 
Silone wrote in Tempo Presente last 
November, “The only serious expert 
on economic theory that Italian 
Communism has had, Antonio Graz- 
iadei, was expelled from the party 
when he dared to prove the lack of 
foundation of the Marxist theory of 
value and surplus value. Later he 
was readmitted on condition that he 
abstain from propagating his heresy 
in the party. I don’t believe that 
in our time there has ever been in 
Italy a cruder example of intellectual 
censorship.” 


Italy’s ‘‘way to socialism”’ 


In the town of Carpi, which 
makes nearly half the sweaters 
of Italy, the manufacturer Renato 
Crotti has been sending his workers 
on tourist trips to Russia. ‘They 
come back sterilized of any belief 
they had in Russian Communism. 
Carpi is rich: a car for every five 
people, a scooter for every three, 
and one television per family. But 
it voted 57.9 percent Communist 
in 1964 as against 56.2 percent in 
1960. The PCI earnestly tries to 
rationalize Communist imperialism, 
teaching the layman his line. It 
need not bother. He is as little inter- 
ested as an Italian Catholic in the- 
ology. His thinking is, whether 
times are good or bad, vote Com- 
munist and the pezzi grossi (“big 
shots”) will think of something they 
can afford to give up. 


When American aid was pouring 
into Italy, we kept the republic’s 
printing presses supplied with costly 
newsprint. ‘Their biggest load was to 
print Unita daily, telling about the 
American germ war in Korea. A 


series of frowning American ambas- 
sadors never dared protest; free 
speech was sacred and had to be 
subsidized. When the State Depart- 
ment produced a billion dollars as 
credit to bring Italy’s banks out of 
the slump in the ‘‘miracle,” the gov- 
ernment and parliament, overruling 
vehement American protests, granted 
cipher-and-pouch privileges to a 
Chinese trade mission and promised 
eventual recognition. Italian busi- 
ness achieved this, not the PCI. 


Turin’s Stampa, the great news- 
paper owned by Fiat, required a 
special correspondent to report on 
Sardinia. It called on Carlo Levi, 
the portly painter-writer with a for- 
tune made partly from American 
sales, who has become a senator on 
the Communist ticket. Fiat is the 
establishment which moves Commu- 
nist foremen around like dominoes 
to get the right political mixture 
in each of its plants. Levi explains 
that he is only on the Communist 
ticket, not actually a member of 
the Party. 


The PCI’s policy toward govern- 
ment enterprise has been a triump 
of double-dealing. The fact that 
the ENI, the state’s natural gas 
monopoly, is in debt for about a 
billion dollars is decorously sup- 
pressed by the leftist newspapers. 
What is inconvenient for the “‘Ital- 
ian way to socialism” is that the 
public scandals that have wounded 
the Christian Democrats most se- 
verely have occurred in government 
efforts to run a socialist economy. 


The states banana monopoly 
proved to be a cabal of insiders 
fixing prices to split with whole- 
salers, 194 gamesmen in all. The 
quiz offering automobiles as prizes 
which was run by RAI, the state 
radio-TV monopoly, was found to be 
rigged. Venerable Hippolito Felice, 
a professor of geology, was sen- 
tenced to eleven years in jail for 
malfeasance as director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
government arrested Professor Do- 
menico Marotta, seventy-eight, with 
nine confederates for taking $800,000 
from funds allocated to social medi- 
cine. Are these people corrupt be- 
cause Italy’s way to socialism is 
crooked? Or are they corrupt be- 
cause Christian Democrats, after 
eighteen years in power, are like 
that? It is difficult to say. 
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Brahms digs 
clean tape 


Sound recording tape is metal- 
lic oxide coating on a plastic 
base. When the coating flakes 
off, you've got dirty tape. It 
gunks up your recording heads 
and generally fouls up the 
works. KODAK Sound Record-: . 
ing Tape is different. It’s clean. 
One reason is Kodak’s superior 
manufacturing experience. No 
flaking, no gunk. The sound is 
cleaner, more brilliant. Brahms 
would have loved it. 
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W. HAVE had a year of peace.” This sums up 
the opinion of most Argentines on the administra- 
tion of President Arturo Illía, who took office in 
October, 1963, after several years of government 
by decree and constant skirmishes between rival 
military groups. 


While it may not look so peaceful to an outside 
observer — factories occupied and management 
held prisoner, student riots, and Peronists greeting 
De Gaulle as rowdily as though he were Perón 
himself — at least the tanks have not rolled, or the 
government tottered. The military faction, the 
“blues,” who won the last internecine showdown 
in September, 1962, evidently meant it when they 
promised that henceforth the armed forces would 
stay out of politics; for good measure, President 
Illia has been prudent in his dealings with them. 


Parliamentary procedures are back in use; and 
though Illia rashly proposed the enlargement and 
reorganization of the Supreme Court to make it 
more amenable to his politics, the proposal is 
languishing in congressional committees rather 
than being implemented by force. The state of 
siege, with its attendant arbitrary arrests, under 
which Argentina had lived for years, has not once 
been invoked. 


These are, however, negative credits, the mere 
absence of evil, and many Argentines tax the 
government with inertia. In one respect neverthe- 
less, it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
inertia has been useful. Ever since Perón was 
overthrown in 1955, his faithful followers, still 
estimated to be some 30 percent of the electorate, 
have been an undigested lump in the body politic. 
Various military governments tried to outlaw 
them; President Arturo Frondizi tried unsuccess- 
fully to capture them. President Illfa has simply 
given them a long leash. 


In the spring of 1964 the Peronist unions, with 
the reluctant support of “independents” and 
Communists, announced a “plan of battle,” 
which was to culminate, hopefully, with such 
revolutionary effervescence that either the mili- 
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tary would take fright and seize the government 
or the old dictator could return on a wave of 
bubbling triumph. Illia, however, did not even 
send in the police, let alone the armed forces, to 


` liberate the occupied factories. The matter was 
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simply thrown into the courts, and the plan fizzled 
out: it takes two to make a fight. Peronists for the 
first time since 1955 were allowed to march 
through the streets and demonstrate in the 
squares under their old banners, singing their old 
songs. But the squares, once filled to overflowing, 
are now too big for them. 


Now that Perón’s attempt to return has col- 
lapsed — not only because of the government’s 
smart diplomacy among Argentina’s neighbors, 
which deprived him of a staging ground, but 
because the old cry Our Lives for Perón found no 
echo in the prevailing emptiness — the various 
tendencies, and personalities, within the move- 
ment will doubtless pull apart in ever more diverg- 
ing directions. For Peronism was never held 
together by a central doctrine but only by a central 
charismatic leader. Although proclaimedly the 
party of the underdog, it never defined a position 
on agrarian reform, workers’ rights, or fiscal 
policy. Its main achievements were some much 
touted workers’ conquests, some expropriations of 
foreign companies, so hit-or-miss that they are 
still playing havoc with the economy. 


The void on the left 


With the fading of the “leader,” the central 
problem of Argentine politics will become much 
clearer: where stands the left? Until now, Argen- 
tina, because of the Peronist ambiguity, has never 
had a significant one. The socialists are a splin- 
tered group of protesting intellectuals; the Com- 
munists, an insignificant minority in spite of 
their control of a few unions and much noise 
about a handful of Castroite guerrillas in the 
north. The Christian Democrats, heartened by 
the victory in Chile, have greatly tarnished their 
image by blatantly opportunistic deals. 


The void on the left has also involved the tradi- 
tional parties of the center and right in muddled 
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demagogic politics, trying both to 
capture the rudderless Peronist votes 
and to keep faith with their normal 
clientele. For years Perón has been 
the touchstone by which Argentine 
politics defined itself. Now there 
may emerge a more meaningful 
alignment. 


Bumper wheat crops 


The economy, which has been 
battered by one of the deepest de- 
pressions in the post-war Western 
world, is also improving. This is due 
chiefly to two factors, neither of 
which has long-range possibilities. 


In a year of crop failures else- 
where, ideal growing conditions’ in 
Argentina, on a larger acreage — 
due to a prematurely announced 
support price which turned out to be 
about $9 a ton above the world price 
— produced the largest wheat crop 
in recent times. ‘This not only 
provided much-needed foreign ex- 
change; it also spread money into 
the interior, depressed by two years 
of drought. The 1964-1965 crop 
is reported to be equally promising, 
although world conditions for its 
sale are not likely to be so propitious. 
Agricultural experts warn, however, 
that these bonanzas are not due to 
any important technical improve- 
ments. Argentine yields, hardly 
better than in pre-war times, still 
depend more on _ nature’s bounty 
than on modern husbandry. 


New money also flowed into the 
economy from a more dubious source 
— the government printing presses. 
Illia had inherited a huge internal 
debt: to government suppliers, to 
pensioners, even to government em- 
ployees. The previous government 
had kept only half its engagement 
with the International Monetary 
Fund; it had not increased the 
money supply, but it had spent, on 
about twice as much as it 
collected in taxes. The result was a 
vast crisis of illiquidity. Factories 
worked part time, shops were empty, 
and beggars appeared on the streets 
of Buenos Aires for the first time in a 
generation. 


Illia’s solution was to allow the 
agreement with the IMF to lapse, 
to authorize the Central Bank to 


J increase its emission by 25 percent, 
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Up here in 
Alaska 


we worry 
about what 


you Atlantic 
readers eat 


We asked some experts if we should tell 
Atlantic readers about Wakefield’s Frozen 
Alaska King Crab. They told us: “Forget it! 
Atlantic readers are concerned with Big 
Problems. They read ads with Food for 
Thought. Not Thought for Food.” 

But it seemed to us—up here in Port 
Wakefield, Alaska—that people who worry 
about Big Problems (on their own time, 
too) deserve something especially good to 
eat once in a while, so we're going to tell 
you about our fabulous 6-foot crab anyway. 
And we'll even throw in a Big Problem for 
you to fret over. 

It’s amazing that anything that looks like 
Alaska King Crab 
can taste so deli- 
cious, butit really 
” does. We capture 

King Crab in the icy 
waters off Alaska and 
fresh freeze it at once. 
It comes to you in king- 
sized chunks of sweet and tender meat, or 
as crab legs in the shell, either split or 
whole. Wakefield's Alaska King Crab is a 
pleasure to prepare. Serve it just as it 
comes from the package with your favorite 
sauce, or quickly turn it into unique sea- 
food casseroles, cocktails, main dishes, or 
after-the-show snacks. 

And now here’s the Problem. The Rus- 
sians are mad for King Crab, too. And har- 
vest it in the same waters we do. But they 
won't abide by conser- 














Which could spoil it 
for everybody. 

But that’s our 
headache. Yours ,/ 
is to relax 
enough to en- 
joy delicious Lp 
Wakefield's Alaska King Crab. From your 
grocer’s frozen food cabinets. Or at your 
favorite fine restaurant. 

Recipes are on every Wakefield package. 
And you can have 10 “Food Editor” recipes 
free by writing WAKEFIELD’S, Dept. A-2, 
Box 577, Mount Vernon, New York. 
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and to pay all arrears. He has not, 
however, tackled the tremendous 
government deficit, which again 
promises to be in the neighborhood 
of 50 percent — although Argentine 
finances are generally so untidy that 
no one is prepared to advance exact 
gures. 


Nevertheless, after the deflation of 
1962-1963, this new injection of 
means of payment has produced a 
certain sense of prosperity. Prices in 
November had not risen as fast as 
wages; it was hoped the increase 
would be held to about 25 percent 
for 1964. The growth rate of the 
national product was expected to 
top 9 percent, a seemingly heady 
rise except for the fact that even 
this would barely regain the ground 
lost since 1961, with no allowance for 
the population increase since then. 


Surplus in trade 


A third element in the present 
sense of economic well-being — and 
perhaps a more permanent one in 
view of present policy — is the sur- 
plus in the balance of trade. While 
this is not likely to reach the $500 
million of earlier government esti- 
mates, it is still considerable. It 
has resulted from the large wheat 
harvest, favorable prices for beef 
which have more than compensated 
for smaller shipments, and a signifi- 
cant increase in the export of a wide 
variety of nontraditional products. 
Also encouraging is the diversifica- 
tion of Argentina’s markets, not 
only within the Latin-American Free 
Trade Area, but in Europe, too, 
where Italy has now replaced Great 
Britain as Argentina’s chief trading 
partner. 


Curtailing imports 

While exports are thus showing a 
favorable trend, imports have been 
greatly contracted. ‘The huge expan- 
sion in capital equipment which 
accompanied the 1961 boom has not 
yet been fully employed — in some 
cases not yet paid for; prohibitive 
restrictions have discouraged all but 
the most essential imports. Argen- 
tina is living off its fat. This surplus 
has enabled the government to meet 
its obligations on its huge foreign 
debt without resort to further bor- 
rowing or to refinancing, a source of 
pride to this nationalistic adminis- 


AR 


tration but an expensive and unnec- 
essary piece of bravura to some 
economists. 


The short-term prospect is thus a 
pleasant one, particularly in contrast 
to the desolation of two years ago. 
For the longer term, opinion is much 
less sanguine. The beginnings of 
inflation are always pleasant; the 
enormous budgetary deficit makes 
it doubtful that inflation can be held 
within acceptable limits. 


Furthermore, this renewed pros- 
perity is not the result of new enter- 
prise, and the climate for investment, 
particularly from foreign sources, is 
hardly auspicious. Two episodes in 
particular have perturbed interna- 
tional financial circles: the annul- 
ment of the oil contracts signed by 
President Frondizi in 1958, and the 
cancellation of an agreement with 
the World Bank whereby some $95 
million would be made available for 
much-needed expansion of electric 
power production in greater Buenos 
Aires on condition that the govern- 
ment-controlled company be reor- 
ganized along more rational lines. 
Much of the money had already 
been spent before the government 
decided that this condition was in- 
compatible with its sovereignty. The 
World Bank has been very for- 
bearing in the face of outright insult. 
However, other bankers may con- 
sider it a discouraging precedent. 


The vexed question of the oil con- 
tracts has been dragging along for 
over a year. They were annulled 
as unconstitutional: they were not 
the result of public tenders, nor were 
they approved by Congress. Wild 
accusations of graft have also been 
bandied about by Frondizi’s political 
enemies. The real issue in Argen- 
tina, however, is not so much legal 
as emotional and economic. On 
the one hand are stridently national- 
istic feelings about ‘‘our’’ oil; on the 
other, the country’s incapacity — 
financial, certainly, and probably 
technical — to extract, transport, re- 
fine, and market the oil. The foreign 
companies have continued to pump 
and deliver oil to the state monopoly 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Almost 
all of them have stopped drilling, 
and the country is once again im- 
porting oil in increasing quantities. 


While the question of compensa- 
tion for investments already made 
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help of Rural Electrification Administration loans, 
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for power all over the country and at lower and 
lower costs. 
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thus hangs fire, a recent deal with 
Russia for 400,000 cubic meters of 
crude, in exchange for wool, hides, 
linseed oil, and some nontraditional 
exports, has not improved the at- 
mosphere as far as the repudiated 
Western oil companies are con- 
cerned. In any case, this nullifica- 
tion of a president’s signature sets an 
ominous precedent for future in- 
vestors. 


A further blow to Argentina’s 
credit abroad has been the reinsti- 
tution of exchange controls, and the 
snail’s pace at which they function. 
In theory, foreign currency is made 
available by the Central Bank for 
properly documented remittances 
abroad. Actually, the formalities 
take so long that many companies 
have suffered through succcessive de- 
valuations while their pesos are on 
deposit with the authorities. 


How much planning? 


In this atmosphere of hostility 
to foreign investors and of domestic 
fiscal disorder, the publication in 
October of a development plan was 
something of a wager. A develop- 
ment plan has been specified as a 
prerequisite for Alliance for Progress 
aid, but Argentina is the last major 
country to present one. ‘The recent 
periods of ‘“‘laissez-faire’? preaching 
which marked Alvaro Alsogaray’s 
various terms as Minister of the 
Economy were hardly conducive to 
economic planning; the concepts 
and techniques involved are un- 
familiar and to some extent distaste- 
ful to most Argentines. 


In any case, the country is hardly 
an example of coherent develop- 
ment, with a high percentage of its 
production devoted to an automo- 
tive industry whose market is limited 
to 22 million Argentines, along with 
an antediluvian communications and 
transport system, chronic power 
shortages, and technological and 
fiscal neglect of Argentina’s one 
great natural resource, the land. 
The much-heralded development 
plan, elaborated in camera by gov- 
ernment officials, turned out to be 
more of an analysis of present dis- 
tortions than an articulated plan for 
the future. In this respect, it is at 
least a useful tool, since Argentine 
statistics have been inadequate. 
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As a projection of future growth, 
however, it is not only extremely 
modest, aiming hopefully for a 
growth rate of about 5 percent per 
annum, but also very reticent in the 
matter of priorities and financing. 
The expansion it envisages will be 
mainly in the construction industry, 
which does not require great injec- 
tions of foreign credit. Critics point 
out, however, that in the present 
state of local finances, even pesos are 
scarce. Various projects with inter- 
national financing are stymied for 
lack of local counterpart funds. 


Its reticence on the question of pri- 
orities (hydroelectric or thermoelec- 
tric plants, and in which region? 
agriculture or industry? roads or rail- 
roads?) is doubtless a reflection of the 
persistent colorlessness of Illfa’s gov- 
ernment. Beyond a strong chauvin- 
istic stance, which alienates no vot- 
ers, it has, so far with some success, 
tried to be all things to all people. 
Priorities, however, are the very es- 
sence of planning, the expression of 
a consensus on national goals. In 
this, as sociologists have long been 
pointing out, and as their own his- 
tory demonstrates, the Argentines 
are notably lacking. The streets of 
Buenos Aires have been echoing 
lately to students marching with the 
cry “Books, yes; boots, no! — a 
protest against a budget which 
grants three times as much to the 
armed forces as to education. 


Argentina has long been one of the 
most literate countries in Latin 
America, but the illiteracy rate is 
growing. Worse still is the “brain 
drain,” the migration of gifted Ar- 
gentines to greener pastures abroad. 
The housing problem of the middle 
and upper classes is well on the way 
to a solution, thanks to impressive 
private building ventures; but almost 
no progress has been made in low- 
cost housing, where the need is 
greatest. Social priorities as well as 
economic ones will have to be agreed 
upon before Argentina can move 
ahead as a coordinated nation. 


The development plan is now to 
be submitted to private sectors for 
discussion and comment. Decision 
on its implementation can thus be 
usefully postponed. ‘‘The politics 
of the siesta,” say some critics; to 
which the government appears to 
reply: “Peace and quiet are the 
best cure after a long illness.” 





"ake a long look at the new BOAC 
tuper VC 10. See the four massive 
tolls-Royce jets in the tail? The 
lomgated nose? The clean, unclut- 
ered wing set back on the body? 
fou’re looking at the first really 
ig “second generation” jet. The 
irst and only one of its kind to 
ross the North Atlantic. There'll 
e nothing newer until the super- 
onics come along. And they won’t 
e here for six or seven more years. 
nly BOAC has this new aircraft. 
hy? Because we thought it up, 
ħd.helped design it. At our re- 
uest, the British Aircraft Corpo- 
ation (they built the Viscount) 
vorked out all the ways you could 
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they put them all together and 
came up with the BOAC Super VC 
10. That’s why the four engines are 
in the rear. They leave the wing 
clean, so it lifts better. (You 
should see how the BOAC Super 
VC 10 takes off. 25% quicker than 
anything now flying the North At- 
lantic. And how it lands. 20 mph 
slower.) The jets are bigger. In 
fact, they’re the most powerful air- 
line engines in the world. And, be- 
cause the engines are where they 
are, inside it’s unusually quiet. The 
sound is left behind. Passengers, 
who’ve been flying the BOAC VC 
10 to Africa and the Middle East 
for over a year now, call it “trium- 
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Suddenly all airlines are not alike... 
BOAC introduces the VC 10, 
- the most advanced aircraft you can fly in for the next six years. 


Triumphantly swift, silent, serene. 


to find out what that means? Call 
your Travel Agent and fly the 
BOAC Super VC 10 to London. 
You’ll know long before you get 
there. 





Fly the BOAC Super VC 10 to Lon- 
don and Bermuda from New York. 
Or, if you live in San Francisco, 
you can take it direct to London 
via New York. It starts flying 
from both places on April 2 and 
costs you no more than on ordinary 
jets. And don’t forget: the nicest 
thing about flying BOAC is still 
our people. Our warm, friendly, 
incredibly courteous people. Once 
you fly with us, you’ll know what 


wa maan 


All over the world BOAC 
takes good care of you 


BOAL 


BOAC-CUNARD 


Services operated for BOAC-CUNARD by BOAG 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


Translation from the Russian 


SIR: 

It is a common practice of Robert 
<- Lowell’s to take poems in foreign 
languages as a point of departure 
for poems of his own, deviating from 
the structure and style and some- 
times even from the substance of the 
originals. In the hands of such a vir- 
tuoso as Mr. Lowell this procedure is 
engaging. He has followed it in a 
version of Anna Akhmatova’s Re- 
quiem cycle which appears in your 
October issue (“Poems Translated 
by Robert Lowell”). As Mr. Lowell 
has no Russian, he depended on a 
prose translation by Olga Carlisle. 
Your readers may be interested in 
the extent and effect of his depar- 
tures from Akhmatova’s text. In her 
“Epilogue,” Akhmatova writes: 


I learned how faces grow haggard, 
How fear peers from under eyelids, 
How suffering inscribes on cheeks 
Harsh pages in cuneiform. 


These lines become: 


An Assyrian sculptor carved your spear 
and skewered flanks, Oh lioness — 
Pve seen their faces die like grass, 
the lowered eyelid’s tick [sic] of fear. 


In the final couplets of the cycle, 
which are deeply moving, the author 
declares that if a monument is to be 
erected to her, it should be placed 
not on the seashore near which she 
was born, nor in the Czar’s garden 
(the park at Tzarskoe Selo, where 
she spent her early years), but close 
to the prison outside of which she 
stood in line for three hundred bleak 
hours; for she is afraid that in 
“blessed death” she might forget the 
rattling of the Black Marias and the 
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howling of an old woman like that of 
a wounded beast; and she adds, let 
melting snow flow like tears from 
“bronze eyelids”? (that is, of her 
statue). Mr. Lowell renders this 
passage thus: 


I was the sea’s child, hardened by 
the polar Baltic’s grinding dark; 
that tie is gone. I will not lie, 

a Tsar’s child in the Tsarist park. ... 


Safe, in death’s arms, I lie awake, 
and hear the mother’s animal roar, 
the black truck slamming on its brake, 
the senseless slamming of the door. 


Ah, the Bronze Horseman wipes his eye 
and melts... . 


That Akhmatova was born in a 
suburb of Odessa, on the Black Sea, 
is not too important, but the ap- 
pearance and behavior of the statue 
of Peter the Great is utterly baffling. 

Possibly the most unfortunate dis- 
tortion occurs in the second half of 
an octave entitled “The Crucifix- 
ion.” Akhmatova writes: 


Mary Magdalen tossed and sobbed, 
The beloved disciple was turning tostone, 
And where the Mother stood in silence 
No one dared to look. 


This is the adaptation: 


Magdalen fought and struck the officer, 

the loved disciple turned to stone — 

all this, God, but your Mother stood 
alone; 

none dared or cared to look at her. 


The insertion of ‘for cared” in the 
last line, presumably for the sake of 
the internal rhyme, is on Mr. 
Lowell’s conscience. It works havoc 
with that beautiful and terrible line, 
and indeed with the whole quatrain. 
As regards the first line, I suspect 
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that Mr. Lowell was misled by his 
Russian informant. True, “fought” 
is one of the meanings of the word 
bilas, but in the context this inter- 
pretation is untenable. The error 
brings to mind a mistake in Mr. 
Lowell’s translation of one of Osip 
Mandelstam’s poems that you pub- 
lished in June, 1963, one which may 
also have been due to his having 
been misinformed. Two lines of his 
version read: 


This cutthroat wolf century has jumped 
on my shoulders, 
but I don’t wear the hide of a wolf — 


The non sequitur is not in the 
original, where the first line refers to 
a “‘wolfhound,”’ not to a “‘cutthroat 
wolf.” 

It seems only fair to the Russian 
poets to call attention to these 
departures from what they wrote. 


AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 
New York City 


I question if there is any hard and fast 
rule that can be followed in the trans- 
lating of poetry. In some cases, as for 
instance the English versions of Paster- 
nak, the translator has taken so little 
poetic license that the libretto which 
emerges is as stiff as wood. It is Mr. 
Lowell’s intention, both here and with 
the French poets, to capture the spirit 
of the original with an imagery and 
poetic license which will make the poem 
no less moving to American readers, and 
we think that he has done so with 
marked success. Mr. Lowell admittedly 
left himself exposed to those who prefer 
only the strictest interpretation, but I 
question whether his changes should 
really be lumped together as distortions. 
I feel that for the most part the liberties 
Mr. Lowell has taken are justified and do 
result in poetry of power and beauty. 

— THE EDITOR 


“I, personally .. .’’ 


SIR: 

“A Doctor in Red China” by the 
Canadian Wilder Penfield (Decem- 
ber Atlantic) is valuable, objective, 
firsthand evidence about a people 
our official folly chooses to isolate 
from American understanding. 

Dr. Penfield’s interpreter was not 
objective, however, when he attrib- 
uted to British “imperialist”? officials 
a signboard in Shanghai textually 
asserting “No admittance to Dogs 
and Chinese.” As a former official 
of the Shanghai International Gov- 
ernment, I did not believe that any 
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Almost anyone can play a Baldwin Organ 


We put a kitten on the keys of a Baldwin Orga- 
sonic and we let it express itself. Surprisingly, 
the cat sounded pretty good. In fact, terrific. 
That’s because the organ is built for superb tone 
by Baldwin—the famous piano people. On a 
Baldwin home organ, even mistakes sound 
pretty. If you don’t believe us, write for our 
free record, “Kiddin’ on the Keys’’—the au- 
thentic, original composition performed by a 
7-week-old kitten. Or get the record at your 
local Baldwin showroom where you can see 
and hear this remarkable organ. If you can 
play the radio—you can play a Baldwin. If you 
can play the piano (however inexpertly) you'll 
wow ’em on the organ. And a Baldwin is as 





easy to buy as it is to play. Small payments 


around a dollar a day. You can practically 
name your own down payment. And here’s the 
best part: fill out the coupon and we'll actually 
deliver an organ to your house for a free trial.* 
If you like it, you can buy it. If not—we’ll take 
it back. If a cat can play the organ—so can you. 


*At most Baldwin dealers’ 


-*’ Baldwin Piano & Organ Company 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Dept. A 2-65 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


(i'm a cool cat. Deliver the organ for free trial. 


Send me the cat record for free. Also more infor- 
__Smation. 


Name 





Address 
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BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS + BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS 
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Hunting 
tor a house? 


We'll 
find you 
a home. 


When opportunity beckons you and your 
family to an unfamiliar city, just phone 
Homerica. We'll find you not just a house, 
but a home. One that satisfies your needs 
and desires. The right neighborhood. The 
right price. The right combination of near- 
by facilities: school, church, shopping and 
recreation areas. Homerica is the home- 
finding service of America, with represent- 
atives in 300 cities—2500 prime suburbs. 
We act as your agent exclusively. And there 
is never any charge to you for our services. 
With Homerica at your disposal, why ven- 
ture out cold on househunting expeditions? 





New York Los Angeles 
200 Park Avenue 3460 Wilshire Blvd. 
661-3111 387-3111 





Volkswagens 
cost less in Europe. 


(So buy one from your 
authorized dealer before 


you go.) 


For the whole story, visit a VW 

showroom and talk to the dealer. 
You'll find that he takes care of all the 
details: purchase, delivery, insurance, li- 
censing. All you do is pick up the VW in 
the city of your choice. (Of the 55 dif- 
ferent pickup cities, one should be con- 
venient.) Then when you tire of driving 
through foreign countries, ship it on home. 
If it needs servicing after you get back, 
you can always count on your local autho- 
rized dealer. He's not going anywhere. 


© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


For free brochure, write: Volkswagen of America, 
Tourist Delivery Dept. A25, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





of my past colleagues could have 
been that stupid or malicious. Nev- 
ertheless, I examined the archives 
back to the Settlement’s origins in 
1845. What is incontrovertible is 
that the parks’ signboards all too 
long declared against the admission 
of Chinese. Separate clauses prohib- 
ited against dogs, flower plucking, 
and so forth. In later years Chinese 
and non-Chinese alike were admitted 
on payment of a similar entry fee. 


ERNEsT T. NAsH 
Woodland, Calif. 


SIR: 

For four or five years I have con- 
sidered your magazine as being as 
much a part of my head as is my 
nose, but this month (December, 
1964) it abruptly detached itself. It 
placed itself squarely before me and 
heaved what might as well have been 
a large custard pie to rest on my se- 
rene face. The pie removed itself, but 
the grin it created is recurring. 

I was exhilarated by the magnifi- 
cently absurd pointers on building 
an ocean liner, complete with helpful 
drawings (‘So You’re Going to Build 
an Ocean Liner?” by John H. Slate). 
I am sure that Mr. Slate now owns a 
market for his projected book, and I 
insist that the book be as resplend- 
ently meaningless as is his article. 

Isaac L. CANNON 
Portsmouth, Va. 


SIR: 

In “An Answer to Dropouts: The 
Nongraded High School’? (Novem- 
ber Atlantic) B. Frank Brown has 
said that he is convinced the only 
way to organize a school is on the 
basis of student achievement. J am 
convinced the only way to organize 
a student is on the basis of natural 
achievement. Mr. Brown’s canned 
education is typical of our mass soci- 
ety. His “phased” schooling, which 
relies on ranks and percentiles, seg- 
regates pupils and stifles learning. 
His education neglects any natural 
stimulus. The best achievers and the 
best future citizens are the ones 
motivated inwardly to match the 
work of their superiors. 

I am vexed that Greek is the only 
language Mr. Brown can recom- 
mend for study by the more able. 
Language, more than any other dis- 
cipline, allows the modern student to 
seek a new cultural sphere and new 
literary values. I am even more 
vexed that a Harvard professor 
should find only four basic disci- 
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plines. Where are foreign languages? 
Are we too lazy to study a new 
grammar, or too smug to read differ- 
ent ideas? 

In sum, Mr. Brown’s entire thesis 
shuns any concept of balanced learn- 
ing. Humanities have been the ac- 
ceptable vehicle over centuries for 
preparing men for eventualities in 
peace and war. Mr. Brown makes 
science, math, and reading the 
living end-all of his school. 


ALFRED CHAPMAN 

Chairman, Classical Languages 
Maumee Valley Country Day School 
Maumee, Ohio 


SIR: 

Thank you for permitting us to 
read “One Spring Morning’ by 
Edwin O’Connor in the December 
Atlantic. It’s magnificent. Could we 
have another episode from Mr, 
O’Connor’s forthcoming novel? 


CHARLES C. KINARD 
Randallstown, Md. 


Sir: 

Regarding the Report on Scot- 
land (November Atlantic) with its 
comments on the reaction to the 
wheelbarrow nude at the 1963 Edin- 
burgh Festival, I want to say: Thank 
goodness for Moral Rearmament! 
In this decade of such rapid moral 
slide, with its resulting pileup of 
social wreckage, one’s heart jumps 
up in hope to hear of a catalyst focus- 
ing ‘‘popular wrath” into effective 
action like this. 

GERALDINE HUGHES 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


SIR: 

In my article “The Schools in 
Newton: Experiment in Flexibility” 
(October Atlantic) I pointed out the 
importance of outside groups provid- 
ing financial assistance to schools for 
programs in educational research 
and development. The list of groups 
from whom Newton has received 
such support unfortunately omitted 
the following to whom I would like 
to give credit here: The Calvin 
Kazanjian Economics Foundation, 
National Appliance and Radio-T.V. 
Dealers Association, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and United States Steel Corporation. 

I urge others to join this enlight- 
ened group in investing in educa- 
tion. 

CHARLES E. BROWN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Newton, Mass. 
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Chances are, you’d better — if you want to keep 
Joe on your payroll. 

Let’s face it, good employees aren’t easy to find 
these days. And often it’s almost as hard to hang 
on to them. So if you don’t have a profit-sharing or 
pension plan every bit as good as your competi- 
tors’, your man just might decide to go looking for 
greener pastures. 


Should you share your profits with Joe Caruso? eS 


A lot of companies, large and small, have found 
the solution to this serious problem right here. 
Matter of fact, we handle two-thirds of all the 
trusteed pension business in New England. 

Let us help work out the plan that will be just 
right for you — the plan that will make a job with 
your company a whole lot more attractive to have 


... and to hold. 


THE FIRST & OLD COLONY 


The First National Bank of Boston and Old Colony Trust Company 
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IBM computers 
help men find secrets in scrolls, 
history in the stars— 
and answers to literary puzzles 


N 1947, an Arab boy searching a cave 
Í for a goat stumbled upon the first Dead 
Sea Scrolls. They were in tatters when 
scholars received them. Words, even whole 
sentences, were missing. 

Scholars used an IBM computer and 
“crossword puzzle logic” to test thousands 
of combinations of words until they found 
the best-fitting meanings. 

Further computer work on the Scrolls 
has helped shed new light on Biblical times, 
and the use of language 2,000 years ago. 

Recently, IBM computers have helped 
scholars explore other fascinating subjects. 


Books of clay and IBM computers 


The drawing below shows one of many 
clay tablets on which ancient Babylonians 
wrote their history. Scholars could read 
them, but could not easily date them. 
Then an IBM comput- 
er was used to chart the 
movements of planets over 
” Babylonia from 600 B.C. 
until 1 A.D. These plan- 
etary tables could then be 
compared with observa- 
Bs tions of the heavens Baby- 
"PP \onians had marked on 
these tablets. It is now easier to place six 
centuries of history in proper sequence. 





Stonehenge, a huge monument in England, 
has mystified men for centuries. What in the 
world was it for? Recently, scholars gained 
a new theory as to its purpose. With the 
help of an IBM computer, they analyzed 
the curious placement of its stones. 





The research showed the stones could have 
been used to “sight” the sun and moon 
3,500 years ago—to predict seasons and 
even eclipses with reasonable accuracy. 


Helping solve literary puzzles 


There are many unanswered questions 
about world literary figures, from Yeats 
back to ancient Homer. 

Using IBM computers, scholars are get- 
ting many new perspectives on the work of 
these men. Disputes about who wrote what 
are being settled. Literary indexes that 
once took tedious years to complete can 
now be finished in weeks. 

Computers are helping man fill in blank 
pages of his past, to gain a new understand- 
ing of that fascinating subject—himself. 





IBM. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls were found in caves like this; missing words were reconstructed with the help of an 
IBM computer. Soon, IBM’s new SYSTEM /360 will help scholars do such research even more efficiently. 





The baggage area has always been the 
place where you first realized that you 
had come back down to earth. 

(As if the speed of the jet age ended 
when the plane came in.) 

So you may be interested in some 
steps we ve taken, 


First, we measured the distances 
you and your suitcase travel from the 
plane to the baggage area. 

Then we choreographed our baggage 
handlers for every step of the way. 
(Yes, choreographed, just as ina ballet. 
We even had rehearsals for timing.) 





Finally, we’ve manned our baggage 
crews for the heaviest trafhe of the 
day—and kept the same number on 
duty all day long. 

In fact, today you might say we're’ 
giving you just 5 minutes to get off the 
premises. a 


American Airlines 


a? 
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LEADING FROM STRENGTH: LBJ in Action 


By DAVID BRINKLEY 


Davin BRINKLEY, who reports from Washington each weekday night to the millions who follow NBC-TV’s HUNT- 


LEY-BRINKLEY Report, broke info journalism in his hometown, Wilmington, North Carolina, as a seventeen- 


year-old high school columnist for a relative’s weekly. Except for an interlude in the U. S. Infantry, Mr. Brinkley, 


now forty-four, has been reporting ever since. He is one of the relatively few electronic journalists who writes all his 


own lines. In addition, he is a talented woodworker, a silently dangerous poker player, a sage handicapper of 


thoroughbreds, and generously inaccurate at pocket billiards. 


da road to the American dream is littered with 
task force reports that were lightly read, widely ig- 
nored, and then as messily discarded on the road- 


. side as empty beer cans. And so it may seem unlikely 


that anything can be learned about our life in Presi- 


. dent fohnson’s Great Society from the reports of the 
y p 


task forces he called in to design it. We have all seen 
reports like these before, and where are they now? 

One scholarly group after another has told us 
what we ought to worry about and why. It was a 
useful service because it is known that diffuse and 


` formless worrying corrodes the soul and the wit, 


and because for several post-war years we worried 
about the wrong things, or worried in the wrong 
way about the right things,’such as turning for- 
eigners away from.Communism and into bustling 
capitalists by filling their bellies and giving them 
yellow tractors. 

Some of these reports were so heavy that they 
lay like stones in the reader’s hands, and others so 
liltingly told us how to find happiness that they 
might have been orchestrated. But what happened 
to most of them was nothing. 

If the beginning of a successful society comes 
when the people worry about the right things in the 
right way, anyone who can read should know by 
now where to begin. How many reports have de- 
clared our cities increasingly uninhabitable, our 
schools starved for money, our family structure 


disintegrating, our countryside mutilated by sign- 
boards, custard stands, and those infamous suburbs? 
How many have told us that changes in the Com- 
munist world call for new initiatives in foreign 
policy? How many have said that the automobile is 
ruining our cities? How many have called for im- 
proved mass transit and monorails? How many? 

Now Lyndon Johnson has the reports of fifteen 
more presidential task forces, the sum of their ideas 
constituting a Great Society as they see it, and, as it 
happens, as he sees it. (There is no evidence that 
any President was ever surprised at the findings of a 
task force. Whoever chooses the members of the 
force and assigns their task can anticipate what their 
report will say.) These new ones tell us once again 
in a stiff and official way what we ought to worry 
about and where we ought to apply our efforts and 
spend our money. 

What will become of them? Are they to go 
where so many others went before them? That is, 
are they to be read hurriedly, clucked over, dis- 
carded, and eventually pulverized into shirt card- 
boards? . 

I think not, and not because of any optimism 
about the perfectibility of American life, and not 
because of any illusion that this country has lost its 
vast capacity to absorb and neutralize events and 
then to forget anything ever happened. In spite of 
these doubts and in spite of our failure to take the 
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directions other task forces have given us, I do be- 
lieve that a fair number of the ideas in Mr. John- 
son’s new reports might actually come into reality. 

They now lie in the eager hands of a President 
compulsively and restlessly driven to do something, 
who has just won a great national victory, who is 
our most skillful factory-trained political mechanic, 
and who really believes, as philosophers from 
Aeschylus to Sartre have not, that it is possible for 
the mass of mankind to be happy. His uncompli- 
cated faith is that happiness is not, as Jefferson 
saw it, a state to be pursued and perhaps never 
caught, the joy mainly to be found in the pursuit, 
but rather a possession to be acquired and worn 
around like a pair of warm socks. 

Perhaps a not much -oversimplified view of Mr. 
Johnson’s presidential objective can be found in 
his ad-lib utterance during an October campaign 
speech in Ohio. Some Goldwater banners appeared 
in the crowd listening to him in the street; there 
were angry shouts and a little ruckus. The President 
looked out from under that creased and mournful 
brow of his and laid aside his speech text to say, 
“Now, don’t pay any attention to all that. You 
folks come on and be happy.” 

He sees the new task force reports not as abstract 
descriptions of the attractive but unattainable, but 
as reasonable and possible steps toward the mass 
happiness, steps gradually to be put through Con- 
gress and into action. Most of all he has the time, 
the means, and the mind to take them seriously, as 
none of his post-war predecessors did, and perhaps 
he will. 


Hex Truman never needed task forces to tell 
him what he had to do, and he used few of them, 
since his must have been the most abrasively 
troubled years since Lincoln. While Roosevelt had 
both depression and war, it was always clear what 
had to be done: end the depression and win the 
war. But Truman had a Wagnerian nightmare of 
dangers new to the American experience, and so 
the most rancorous disagreements on how to deal 
with them. There was no time for leisurely and con- 
templative reports and studies. Truman’s problems 
were immediate, ugly, and already at the gates. 
He first had to find out what the atomic bomb was 
(Roosevelt had never told him) and then decide 
how to use it. The Russians were rolling toward 
the English Channel and were about to seize 
Greece and Turkey. Western Europe was bank- 
rupt. The United Nations had to be created simply 
because it did not already exist. And while he 
fought one war in Korea he had to fight another at 
home against Senator McCarthy. 

Truman’s responses were tough, instinctive, and 
fast, and when Dwight Eisenhower followed, he 
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could soon look about him and see NATO, the 
Greek-Turkish aid program, the Marshall Plan, 
the United Nations looking as if it might even last, 
McCarthy stopped in the Senate, and the shooting 
stopped in Korea. Now, for the first time since 
Pearl Harbor, there was a little time to think about 
and deal with the post-postwar. 

Mr. Eisenhower had learned his sums at the 
Army’s knee and so knew a little less than he might 
have about the civilian society, but he could see 
that there were accumulated national shortcomings 
from the years of depression and war. Even though 
he listened attentively to George Humphrey’s 
counsel of small budgets and small plans, the fact 
that some new work needed to be done was too 
obvious to be ignored. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s response was to order up what 
he called task forces, both the phrase and the ap- 
proach appropriately military. Each force was 
asked to assault a problem area as it might assault 
a beach, to do the most furious research, to inter- 
view all the experts and gravely set down what they 
said, to consult “‘the best minds,” as the President 
liked to call them, and eventually to produce a 
two-pound report on some problem area and, 
hopefully, the solution. Their response was to turn 
out a paper snowfall, accumulating in drifts so 
heavy they made our bookshelves sag. 

Members of each force would stand in a semicircle 
behind the President’s desk, be photographed hand- 
ing him his copy, and then return to their campuses, 
law offices, labor councils, and boardrooms. Jim 
Hagerty gave reporters their copies crisp from the 
government printing office and smelling of new ink. 
Extracts were printed and broadcast, there were 
editorials for a couple of days, and somehow that 
was about as far as most of the reports ever got. 

It was indeed the post-postwar, and time for 
tending to works long neglected in the schools and 
on the farms and in the cities; but regrettably, all 
of them took money, and the budget was already 
in deficit, and on the subject of spending, George 
Humphrey was implacable. The government 
should do less, not more, while never forgetting 
the money. 

The history of one of Eisenhower’s reports is 
instructive. It said that some Washington respon- 
sibilities should go back to the states to encourage 
local initiative and deflate the swollen federal 
bureaucracy and budget. 

But the answer came back quickly. It was that 
the states would take over jobs from Washington 
only if the money came with them. Since the task 
forces were dispensing ideas only, not money, noth- 
ing happened. Task force reports unfailingly call 
for spending money, and in Mr. Ejisenhower’s 
years we saw one after another steam grandly out- 
ward, only to strike Humphrey’s Rock, take water, 


and founder, leaving a small band of mourners and 
an oil slick. 

While President Kennedy was receptive to new 
ideas, he never called up task forces in any way 
as systematically military as Mr. Eisenhower’s. 
Perhaps it was because among the campus in- 
tellectuals he brought to Washington, each thought 
he was his own task force, needing no outside ex- 
perts to think up ideas because he had ideas. There 
were so many ideas; in fact, they poured out too 
fast and went to Congress too fast, before a public 
understanding and acceptance had been generated 
and before the private politicking and hand-holding 
and cajoling had been done. (“He asked Congress 
to move out forward before the artillery and the 
air force had been brought up” — Senator Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota.) Mr. Johnson as Vice Presi- 
dent watched with dismay while Congress was 
overwhelmed with Kennedy messages and programs 
to the point of choking confusion. 

Mr. Kennedy was a good politician but not a 
great legislative mechanic, and the congressional 
response to him was slow and often nonexistent. 
They remembered him as a junior member whc 
even as President still stood in awe of the congres- 
sional elders and vestrymen, with their encrusted 
seniority and habits of command, and they remem- 
bered that he had barely been elected at all. 

There was another factor, not much spoken of, 
but a factor nevertheless. A high proportion o? 
congressmen are country boys, and even some of 
those who are not like to say they are, and there 
was some mild dislike of Mr. Kennedy’s city ways. 
A country boy congressman from Tennessee tolc 
me in 1962, “AIl that Mozart string music anc 
ballet dancing down there and all that fox hunting 
and London clothes. He’s too elegant for me. I 
can’t talk to him.” 

He can talk to Lyndon Johnson. In the spring 
of 1964 the President was trying to settle the rail- 
road dispute and called a meeting of railroad presi- 
dents in the White House. The president of the 
Illinois Central stood up in the back of the room 
and said, “Mister President, I’m just a contry bow 

. .’? Whereupon Johnson jumped to his feet 
and in a broad and theatrical gesture placed both 
hands on his own left rear trouser pocket, gripping 
his wallet, and said, “Hold on, now. I’ve dealt 
with country boys before, and I’m holding on to my 
pocketbook. Now what was it you wanted to say?” 

Despite the chilliness in Congress, Mr. Kennedy 
did leave his legislative monuments, most notably 
the nuclear-test-ban treaty. (“Charles de Gaulle 
will be remembered in history for one thing only, 
his refusal to take that treaty’? — John F. Kennedy, 
in an intimate conversation.) But none of his 
monuments originated in outside groups brought 
in to brainstorm around a government-issue table. 
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Had he lived longer and had time to do more, no 
doubt he would have invited more outside contribu- 
tions to planning the post-war good life, by now 
painfully overdue. 


M. Jounson in his first months got through 
Congress Mr. Kennedy’s legacy of civil rights bill 
and tax cut, helped along by the suggestion that 
these were Jack Kennedy’s monuments, hard to 
vote against in the year of his death. But another 
early maneuver entirely and typically his own was 
to get the foreign aid money through Congress in- 
tact for the first time in ten years, and the way he 


. did it was an early clue to how he worked. 
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Representative Otto Passman of Louisiana has 
devoted his legislative career and such talents as 
he has mainly to cutting foreign aid, always accom- 
panied by his own off-key tromboning about the 
money saved. He chaired the subcommittee voting 
the appropriation, and year after year had his way, 
routinely cutting about 20 percent. (“The deal 
was to set the amount we needed and then pad it so 
Otto could cut it and be a hero and we still got the 
money,” said a foreign aid administrator.) 

Somewhere, and early, Mr. Johnson felt it need- 
ful and wise to assert in a decisive but nonexplosive 
way that a new President was here, that he knew 
more about Congress than any man in it, and that 
these skills were going to be used. After some care- 
ful thought, foreign aid was chosen as the place to 
make the assertion. 

Padding the appropriation request so that Pass- 
man could cut it was silly anyway, and everyone 
knew it. If the padding was cut out before it went 
to Congress and the full amount then was approved, 
there would actually be no money at stake — only 
a test of the power Passman wore with a noisy 
arrogance. As for antagonizing him and losing his 
future support, Passman was over in the right wing 
of the House, and his vote would seldom be had 
anyway; so there was nothing to lose there. In all, 
it seemed an ideal place to have a little test. 

The White House work of persuasion went for- 
ward, mainly in telephone talks with other mem- 
bers of Passman’s subcommittee, in tones so quiet 
that not even Passman knew anything until one 
day unsuspectingly he called for the routine sub- 
committee vote to cut the aid appropriation, only 
stunningly to find himself outvoted and his modest 
dukedom collapsed. He went raging out of the 
room in a burbling and screaming incoherence. 
One country boy had outslickered another; the 
money voted was just what would finally have 
been voted anyway; nobody was hurt but a mem- 
ber who was in opposition already; and the Wash- 
ington power center had been moved a foot or two 
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further from the Congress and closer to the White 
House, a movement not unnoticed even by con- 
gressmen not on Passman’s subcommittee, and that 
was the purpose in the whole maneuver. 

So the ability to deal with Congress is there. No 
previous President came from the congressional 
leadership. Now the election mandate also is there, 
and so are the bigger Democratic majorities in 
Congress. There is the compulsive energy and 
drive to work (“He phoned me at 11:30 Christmas 
Eve to talk about the budget’? — Senator Monroney 
of Oklahoma); and there is the defensiveness of the 
Southerner-Westerner from the teachers college 
who knows he follows an elegant court of Eastern 
intellectuals and who believes, therefore, that he 
needs to prove something, for himself and for the 
region he came from. 

There is a President who is an activist, not a 
philosopher, and who knows it. Even when John 
Kennedy quoted Kant and Mill straight out of 
Bartlett, as he did, the style and authority were 
there. But Johnson has quoted in his own behalf 
no authorities more obscure than Jefferson and the 
Bible, and so he may not know of Abd-el-Raham’s 
tenth-century plaint that as King of Spain enjoying 
the love of his subjects and the respect of his enemies 
and having every luxury and pleasure await his 
call, in fifty years he counted his days of genuine 
happiness and found them to number fourteen. The 
President persists in believing that mass happiness 
truly is possible, that it is economic in origin, that 
if a society is prosperous and just, there 1s no reason 
why it should escape any man’s pursult, no reason 
at all why the folks should not come on and be 
happy. 

Given all that — our post-war presidential his- 
tory, the circumstances surrounding Mr. Johnson 
now — and given his skills and shortcomings, ener- 
‘ gies and powers, what might we expect from his 
promise to lead us up the slopes to see a splendid 
vision of his Great Society? 


E CONVERSATIONS at the White House it is clear 
that one thing we can expect is to climb at the most 
deliberate speed. The President will try to hold the 
broad support he won in the election, believing that 
if he lost it, he would lose some of his own effective- 
ness along with it. One way he sees to hold most of 
it is to continue a public dedication to economy 
with suitable rightward bows toward balancing the 
budget, and so his earliest moves will be toward 
somehow building a society that is great but not 
too expensive. 

His view simply is that hell-for-leather galloping 
up the slopes now would make good theater and 
delight the liberals, but would destroy the thrust 
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and force of a mandate unique in:our generation 
and too precious to be dissipated quickly. Critics 
calling for overdue action say a lot of his support 
was deceptive, that it was not pro-Democratic but 
merely anti-Goldwater, and that it will soon be 
dissipated anyway and so should be used boldly 
while it is still there. But the President believes 
that he can hold most of it by picking a careful way 
down the center, reasoning that the far left is too 
small to matter and has nowhere else to go, and 
although the right is larger, a center course can 
hold much of it, and the far right voted for Gold- 
water anyway. 

Not only that; deliberateness suits his own pref- 
erence and style. It will be recalled that Otto 
Passman never knew his throat had been cut until 
he tried to turn his head. Further, the President 
feels that a lot of what he wants to do in his tenure 
(he is already planning for two full terms) cannot be 
done in a hurry in any case. 

Another reason for the deliberateness is that the 
Great Society is as yet more than a phrase but less 
than a finished package of legislation ready for 
ceremonious presentation to Congress, and it will 
not all be ready in the first session or even the second 
or third. But its general outlines and a few specifics 
are there now to be examined. 

One of the President’s fondest hopes is to move 
a little of the way up the slopes by applying to the 
government’s social and economic programs the 
same brisk, computerized efficiency forced on the 
Pentagon by Secretary McNamara, a man he ex- 
travagantly admires. Ideally, Mr. Johnson would 
like to grasp every office in the executive agencies 
and cram it through a computer to find out if it is 
doing anything useful or simply spending money, 
and unless it-is useful, to abolish it out of hand. 

He sees no reason why the new ideas and pro- 
grams he wants need merely be heaped on top of 
all those now running, or why a new program can- 
not replace an old one, using the same money for 
new ideas, hopefully better. 

But an old-line government agency is a hissing, 
clanking machine without an off switch. It has 
a comfortable sense of its own permanence, knowing 
it was ‘here before the President arrived and will 
be here when he is gone, still doing precisely what it 
was doing before he came. If any one of its jobs is 
questioned, it will throw up a damp and blinding 
fog of statistics and papers proving that nothing 
can possibly be changed. Most of the lineup of 
agencies was set in the nineteenth century, has 
never changed, and without a major bulldozing, 
never will. If the bulldozer comes, they will react 
like irate citizens holed up in their houses, defying 
the sheriff come to condemn their land for a 
highway, waving shotguns out the windows, shout- 
ing hoarsely, and quoting the Constitution. 
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Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy 
all lamented bitterly in private and mutedly in 
public their inability to get any changes in the 
executive agencies. (“I thought I was President 
but I couldn’t make them do a damned thing,” 
said Mr. Truman in 1955.) Orders for change and 
reform simply got lost somewhere down a line of 
file cabinets disappearing into a surrealistic hori- 
zon; nothing ever happened, and nobody could 
find out why. 

A sample of what may be in store lies in one task 
force report saying that the Veterans Administra- 
tion should be absorbed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare since the VA 
handles pensions and welfare for veterans, HEW 
does exactly the same jobs for others, and there is 
no sense in two separate and expensive agencies 
doing the same work. However logical that may 
be, you can hear the outcries from the veterans’ 
lobbies already. 

Other reports call for assembling the scattered, 
disconnected, and even competing government 
programs dealing with education (they are in ten 
places now) under one roof and one control, and 
to do the same with transportation, economic de- 
velopment, and natural resources. It is impossible 
to count the agencies and programs working in these 
areas now, but one educated guess in the White 
House was “damn near a hundred.” 

Changing the agency establishment is made even 
more difficult by the steely rigidity of the civil 
service rules, the private interests accustomed to 
regular government checks and opposing any 
change, and the powerful congressmen determined 
to keep their own pet programs intact and their 
patronage appointees on the payroll. To ponder 
these buried rocks is to boggle at the massive bull- 
dozing to be attempted and to doubt that it can 
succeed. But a White House staff member says, 
“He may be a very bloody President, but he’s 
going to do it.” 

Aside from the money, Mr. Johnson wants to 
give the agencies a bone-rattling shake-up, to force 
in some fresh air and modern techniques, and to 
push them into moving ahead of the onrushing 
American society rather than hanging leadenly 
behind, shuffling papers. A government agency 
should itself innovate and invent, not just mail the 
forms to be filled out by those who do. 


Wan a broad consensus supporting him and the 
agencies contributing thrust and momentum rather 
than delay, the President would like somehow to 
find a few years of quiet in world affairs and devote 
himself to our disarray at home. 

It is notable that in twenty years we have applied 
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far more thought, expertise, and imagination to 
foreign affairs than to our own. Such post-war 
inventions as NATO, the UN, the Marshall Plan, 
and the Peace Corps have not been matched by 
comparable innovation in this country. And so 
our post-war society, unlike Europe’s, differs from 
the pre-war mainly in size. Prosperity is greater, 
and unemployment is smaller, but there are more 
slums and crime and welfare clients, more polluted 
air and dirty water, more urban crowding and in- 
convenience, more children leaving school in help- 
less ignorance, and across the landscape more waste 
and ugliness. We have helped other countries 
deal with their post-war problems more successfully 
than we have dealt with our own. 

Foreign policy. never has been Mr. Johnson’s 
first interest, and a member of his staff says, ‘He 
knows he’s got to prove himself in that area because 
they don’t know anything about him and most of 
what they do know is wrong.” It can be expected 
that his proving himself will be careful and de- 
liberate, and innovations few, the objectives mainly 
unguent in nature and always pursued in the con- 
viction that reason can be as sweet in foreign cap- 
itals as in the congressional dukedoms of our own. 
Indeed, the smoke signals sent up in the weeks 
after the election were done in soothing pastels, 
and their message was that we wanted to reason, 
not dictate. As an abstract principle surely there 
is nothing in that to argue about. But in foreign 
power centers, as in our own, one bent on good 
works is likely to encounter all the enduring sins of 
pride, avarice, sloth, envy, anger, gluttony, and 
lust — sins the reasoning of centuries has occa- 
sionally abated but never abolished. 

Just how Mr. Johnson might now get an abate- 
ment sufficient to free him to do our homework 
nobody knows. He does not know himself. But 
we do know he covets the chance to attend to our 
own problems in employment, education, and en- 
vironment and to see if he can induce us to be 
happy by using the opportunity and the methods 
now uniquely his. 

Any man, President or not, turns in hour of 
need to the methods he uses with most facility. 
We have had political leaders with forensic gifts 
who felt that when they made a speech describing 
a problem and suggesting a solution they had 
finished their work, and that their listeners should 
be so captivated by their eloquence as to fall 
eagerly to work on the grubby details. Mr. Johnson 
in private, informal discourse is articulate and effec- 
tive, but in public speeches his eloquence is not 
overwhelming. 

Knowing that, he has no hope of winning his 
way with eloquence. Instead, he will rely on the 
methods he has used with greatest facility while he 
has held power in Washington, in his years as 
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Senate Majority Leader and his months as Presi- 
dent — the application of power heavily disguised 
as persuasion, and applied only when the outriders 
have reported in that the time is right. Sometimes, 
when this power-persuasion fails, there is power 
alone. (The President first talked with Otto Pass- 
man and tried to persuade him. When that failed, 
the next move was as described.) These methods 
are most unspectacular, and they are slow, but 
they have often proved effective, and it is reasonable 
to believe that they will again, and that the results 
will appear, not in flashes of fame and headlines, 
but that one day they will just be there. 

The federal establishment might be visualized 
as a money-handling machine, a few of its motors 
and gears devoted to bringing it in, even fewer 
devoted to counting it and storing it, and all the 
rest either spending it themselves or deciding where 
and how much is to be spent by the others. This 
last section of the machine is almost totally operated 
by congressmen, and it is the stage where ham- 
merings, wrenchings, and occasional squirts of oil 
can most effectively speed, slow, move, and change 
the policies of the government. And it is precisely 
the part of the machine where Johnson as a politi- 
cian spent his formative years and learned mechani- 
cal skills unmatched in Washington, and where it 
can be expected he will most often be found at work. 

He thinks a time of relative quiet in foreign 
affairs could release a little money from defense 
for other uses: Abolishing some no doubt hallowed 
but useless domestic programs would release more, 
and a continued prosperity would bring in the 
rest. This obviously is a delicate balancing of the 
probabilities, but every President has to do that, to 
make opportunities where he can and play the 
. odds where he cannot. Mr. Johnson’s chances to 
have them fall his way seem to be at least as good 
as any President has had lately. 

Again, not all the details of his great and happy 
society are filled in yet and will not be for three or 
four years. But if with some.luck he can get the 
free time and some money to spend, his foremost, if 
not the first, intention is to improve our schools, A 
man conscious of his own lack of academic honors 
may put excessive faith in the curative powers of 
more education, but he is convinced it is the best 
way eventually to eliminate unemployment, race 
friction, crime, and creeping ugliness. If anyone 
doubts that and has a better idea, he has not come 
forward with it. 

It is time, high time, to take education seriously 
— an attitude defined by Dr. James B. Conant as 
being concerned about the education of children 
other than our own. 

Mr. Johnson certainly will call for general federal 
aid to the schools, but how is the argument over 
money for parochial schools to be met? One early 


idea passed around but not settled on was to avoid 
fighting that one in Congress again. It was fought 
out there once before, and the only results were 
bitterness and religious rancor and no money for 
anybody’s schools, public or private. Instead, it 
might go to Congress next time with no mention 
of what schools may benefit, but saying the money 
goes to the states under some formula, based on 
population and need, allowing the states to give 
it to any schools they choose. The Supreme Court 
would settle the religious disputes later, as ulti- 
mately it must in any case. It is a way of passing 
a decision that probably cannot be made in Con- 
gress over to the judiciary, where it can be made. 
And however the courts may rule, the aid program 
would then be on the books and that issue would 
be settled as far as it can be settled with money. 

There will remain the fact that in the depth and 
quality of public education the states are sovereign 
and the federal government cannot take over, and 
that we have not one educational system and 
philosophy but fifty, and the more backward ones 
cannot be brought upward to meet the national 
need simply by sending them money. The only 
answer anyone has for that is first to send the money 
and then to send encouragement, example, and 
proof of the urgent necessity for concern about the 
education of children other than our own. 

Other visions of the Great Society are a vast ur- 
ban and rural beautification (the President even 
wants landscaping of the new interstate highway 
system) and turning the cities back into brightly 
habitable centers of commerce and art and society 
and hiding the junkyards and extinguishing some 
of the neon hideousness. 

Planning in these fields is too far from maturity 
for any useful discussion, and it may sound more 
like the work of fifty or a hundred years than four 
or eight; in fact, the task forces were asked to push 
their thinking forward to the year 2000, which 
somehow sounds farther away than just thirty-five 
years. But it can be said with certainty that the 
President wants to do, or at least start doing, all 
this, as his post-war predecessors would not or could 
not. He is not only willing but compulsively driven 
to do the tedious and gritty work of persuading 
and organizing, using his own methods often proved 


effective, even if lacking the flashiness and speed 
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alien to his style. 

Whether he knows it or not, his is a Cyrenaic 
philosophy: in the three possible conditions of life 
—— violent change, gentle change, and stability — 
the first is accompanied by pain, the second by 
happiness, and the third by neither. 

Given his methods and his outlook and given 
this point in our history, there is reason to hope 
that all this is more than just another lovely dream 
to be forgotten when it is time to get up and shave. 


TWO FIGHTING GENERALS 


Patton and MacArthur 
by General James M. Gavin 


As a prelude to becoming a superb fighting general and an ambassador 
to France, James M. Gavin picked coal and sold papers for a living 
in the Pennsylvania.mining towns, enlisted in the between-wars regular 
Army, got into West Point without a high school education, learned to 
fly, and then helped to pioneer in the development of the airborne in- 
faniry. Now, at fifty-seven, he is chairman of the board of Arthur 


D. Little, Inc., one of the country’s most versatile research corporations, 


Ta sun rose slowly, as though rising from a fur- 
nace, and then quickly spread its heat across the 
Sicilian countryside. It was the morning of July 13, 
1943, and I was en route by jeep to Gela. As I 
drove up on the high ground overlooking the sea, 
there was General George Patton, ivory-handled 
pistols and all, standing overlooking the busy scene 
in the harbor. When I arrived in front of him, still 
gripping an M-1 rifle, he whipped out a huge silver 
flask and said, “Gavin, you look like you need a 
drink. Have one.” i 

I had landed behind the enemy lines, by para- 
chute, about seventy-five miles to the east of Gela 
four nights before, made my way through our lines 
with a handful of paratroopers the following night, 
picked up first a platoon of 82nd Airborne Engi- 
neers and then a battalion of parachute infantry, 
and engaged what later turned out to be a combat 
command of the Hermann Göring Panzer Division. 
I had had a busy two days of it, and finally made 
my way toward Gela on the fourth day, passing by 
burning tanks, quite a few dead bodies, and ex- 
tensive demolished roadblocks. 

General Patton had given us a send-off talk 
about a week earlier, when we were still in North 
Africa. His talks on such occasions were usually 
quite good, earthy, and I was impressed. One 
thing that he said always stuck with me, for it was 
contrary to what I had believed up to that moment, 
but after being in combat only a short while, I 
knew he was right. Speaking to all of us late one 
afternoon as we assembled in the North African 
sunset, he said, “Now, I want you to remember 
that no son of a bitch ever won a war by dying for 
Photograph of General Patton with General Gavin. 
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his country. He won it by making the other poor 
dumb son of a bitch die for his country.” 

Patton went on to discuss the tactics that we 
should employ in fighting the Germans and the 
Italians, stressing with particular emphasis the 
Italians. The point that he wanted to make was 
that we should avoid a direct assault on an enemy 
position, but seek to envelop his flanks. The Gen- 
eral in doing so, however, used terms applicable 
to sexual relations. He did so in a very clever 
manner, emphasizing the point that when one 
arrived in the rear of one of their positions, the 
Italians would invariably quickly try to switch to a 
new position to protect themselves, and at that 
moment would become vulnerable to our attack 
from the rear. It was not so much what he said as 
how he said it that caused us to remember the 
points that he wanted to make — though I did feel 
somewhat embarrassed at times, and I sensed that 
some of the troops felt a bit embarrassed also. 
Ladislas Farago in Patton: Ordeal and Triumph (Obo- 
lensky) describes the reaction of the troops to his 
talks: “They laughed at the elaborate pornography 
of his pep talks, but also blushed.” But the General 
made his points, and they remembered them as 
much for the very language that he used as for 
their content. 

General Patton commanded the U. S. Seventh 
Army in its assault on the island of Sicily. It was a 
command to which he had aspired all his life; 
and his life was a tumultuous one, from the day he 
graduated from West Point in 1909 until he met his 
untimely death in Germany shortly after the end of 
World War II. Never a man to hold back an 
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opinion, nor to take counsel from his fears, George 
Patton was a restless, impatient, peacetime soldier. 
He burned up much of his energy playing handball, 
playing polo—he was a seven-goal man — and 
writing. And when he wasn’t doing these things, he 
was sailing his yacht, or writing to the service 
journals about war as he foresaw it, or doing any 
one of the many things that he did well. There 
were a number of doubts when he was selected for 
his first armored command since he had been 
known as a horse cavalry enthusiast for many 
years. Few realized, however, that he had com- 
manded armored tank forces with distinction in 
World War I. 

General George C. Marshall had served with 
him in World War I and appreciated not only his 
tank background but the effervescent driving 
qualities of leadership that characterized everything 
he undertook. Farago describes how General 
Marshall, in anticipation of the need for his ex- 
ceptional leadership, picked him from almost cer- 
tain retirement to bring him to Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, in October of 1938, and then sent him to his 
first armored command at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
General Patton commanded the 2nd Armored Di- 
vision at Fort Benning, Georgia, when I com- 
manded the 505th Parachute Infantry Regiment, 
at the same post, but on the Alabama side of the 
Chattahoochee River. The common meeting 
grounds of the troops from both commands were 
the bridges over the river between Phenix City and 
Columbus. They were the scene of some rather 
serious forays, out of which came a degree of mu- 
tual respect. In our first major battle in Sicily in 
World War II, we found ourselves joined with the 
2nd Armored, and the paratroopers still insist to- 
` day that they were lining the curbs with the Sicil- 
ians, applauding the 2nd Armored as it captured 
Palermo. 

Patton’s sweep around the west end of the island 
was both heartening and reassuring to U.S. en- 
thusiasts of armored equipment. However, as his 
forces advanced eastward toward Messina, they 
eventually began to go through a narrow funnel as 
the rugged terrain moved closer to the sea. It was 
at this time that General Ridgway and I called on 
Patton in his headquarters in Palermo to consider 
the use of parachute troops in cooperation with pro- 
posed amphibious end runs. We finally agreed that 
the terrain was too restricted in its possibilities for 
paratroopers, but nevertheless Patton launched two 
successful amphibious assaults. Winston Churchill, 
long an advocate of exploiting Allied superior sea 
power, was intrigued, and Farago, in referring to 
these amphibious coups, quotes Churchill, 

“I had of course always been a partisan of the ‘endrun,’ 

as the Americans cal] it,” he wrote, “or ‘cat-claw,’ 

which was my term. I had never succeeded in getting 
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this maneuver open to sea power included in any of our 
desert advances. In Sicily, however, General Patton 
had twice used the command of the sea flank as he ad- 
vanced along the northern coast of the island with great 
effect.” | 


I always considered these attacks to have been 
of extraordinary significance because first, they 
planted the seed of Anzio in the mind of Churchill, 
and second, they demonstrated a capacity for in- 
novation in war on the part of Patton that I do not 
believe was possessed by any other high commander 
but MacArthur. And in using his sea power in this 
manner, he was motivated no doubt as much by a 
desire to reach Messina first as he was to try some- 
thing new in tactics. At the time, he was striving 
mightily to reach Messina before Montgomery, 
who had been stalled around Catania for over a 
month. It was the beginning of a rivalry that 
persisted, usually in a friendly way, but sometimes 
bitterly, until the end of the war. 


As THE war entered its final stages, coincidence 
brought the 2nd Armored and the 82nd Airborne 
Divisions, and General Patton and me, together 
once again. In March of 1945 I had orders to 
prepare for a parachute assault on Berlin. At the 
same time, the 2nd Armored Division was preparing 
plans for an armored attack through the Germans 
into the city. Unfortunately, for reasons still not 
clear to me, the operation was called off. Never- 
theless, the 2nd Armored was the first division to 
occupy Berlin, and the 82nd Airborne Division 
relieved it immediately following the Potsdam 
Conference. At once an incident occurred in which 
General Patton played a characteristic role. As 
the American representative on the Kommanda- 
tura, I was told by the Soviet member that either 
the Americans or the Russians would lead the forth- 
coming victory parade in the city, but that neither 
the British nor the French would be acceptable to 
the Russians. 

I replied that I would be happy to draw lots for 
position in the parade or to arrange ourselves alpha- 
betically, in a diplomatic manner, using the French 
language as a base for determining our alphabetical 
position. My Soviet opposite number insisted that 


the Russians lead, and when I refused to agree, 


became incensed and said that we must see Marshal 
Zhukov, who at that time was at Potsdam. 

We went out to see him, and after a rather heated 
discussion he threatened to call General Eisenhower. 
I assured him that my position would remain un- 
changed, and that was the last that I heard of the 
matter until the day of the parade. He must have 
called, however, because General Patton came to 
Berlin to be the senior U.S. Army officer present 


* 


on the occasion. Marshal Zhukov arrived at the 
reviewing stand, resplendent with medals from his 


chin to his waist on both sides of his tunic. Shortly, - 


George Patton arrived, equally dazzling, with his 
polished helmet and twenty stars, medals, and 
lvory-grip pistols. 

After the introductions on the reviewing stand, 
there was some uncertainty about what would hap- 
pen next. Suddenly, Marshal Zhukov jumped into 
his open-topped Ziv and started to review the near- 
by standing troops. Ina split second George vaulted 
over the side of his open car, with me following in 
his wake, and we reviewed the troops beside Zhu- 
kov. As it finally turned out, this was the Russian 
idea of who was to be first in the parade. It was 
not a matter of who would march first, as was our 


custom, but rather what senior officer would review © 


the troops before the parade began. So George 
protected the honor of his country, the feelings of 
our Allies were not hurt, and the Russians learned 
that George was not to be outdone. 

Later that evening General Patton and I had 
dinner together with some other senior officers in 
Berlin. The conversation ranged through many 
subjects, as it always did with George. There was 
one thing that I particularly wanted to discuss 
with him — the problem of fraternization. Ever 
since we had crossed the borders of Germany, the 
troops had been admonished about the evils of 
fraternization. Understandably, the wives and 
sweethearts back home didn’t want the high com- 
mand to countenance the troops’ hopping into bed 
with the fräuleins. Besides, there was much to hate 
the Germans for, and fraternization obviously was 
not compatible with hating —- we were supposed 
to continue with the hating. So the necessary 
policy forbidding fraternization was promulgated 
and distributed through all the commands. Troop 
commanders were threatened with drastic punish- 
ment if they did not enforce the ban. The Stars 
and Stripes published articles from time to time about 
the dangers and impropriety of mixing it up with 
the frauleins. 

Meanwhile, to the troops, and especially to the 
82nd Airborne veterans who had been at war more 
than three years and who had come all the way 
from Africa, the policy made little sense. Surely 
they hated the Germans, but what did that have to 
do with their relations with pretty fraduleins, of 
which there were many? There was much rational- 
izing about the subject. The reasoning among the 
troops went that if the big brass were worried 
about the troops being contaminated with Nazism, 
they could be rather formal about their relations 
with the frduleins and perhaps this would not count 
as fraternization. For example, if they did not take 
off their airborne caps or their jump boots, the rela- 
tionship would certainly be devoid of all politics. 
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In the final analysis, the ban was really unenforce- 
able and placed the troop commanders in a very 
difficult position. I thought, therefore, that I would 
mention it to George since he usually had a rather 
good feel for what was going on in the minds of the 
troops. As a beginning I thought that I might 
point out what was really taking place and why it 
wasn’t fraternization, as the higher command saw 
it; so I turned to him at the dinner table and said, 
“General, you know the troops really are not 
fraternizing.” 

He turned quickly toward me, looked at me with 
amazement, and blurted, “Why, godamnit, Gavin, 
you’re as nutty as a fruitcake.” I didn’t say another 
word. But the allure of fraternization to his troops 
had been on his mind, and Farago reports a tele- 
phone conversation that Patton had with General 
Bradley as he eagerly sought permission to carry 
the battle into Czechoslovakia. 


Patton’s eagerness kept puzzling Bradley, so now he 
asked, “Why does everyone in the Third Army want to 
liberate the Czechs?” 

Patton said nothing about the Russians. “Oh, Brad,” 
he answered, “can’t you see? The Czechs are our allies 
and consequently their women aren’t off limits. On to 
Czechoslovakia and fraternization!”? he yelled into the tele- 
phone. “How in hell can you stop an army with a 
battle cry like that?” 


Cyenenar PATTON was a rambunctious, flam- 
boyant officer with mannerisms intended to im- 
press his troops. He had the wit, as Field Marshal 
Rommel once expressed it, to make himself dis- 
tinctive, so that he stood out at all times and was 
recognized by soldiers wherever he appeared. He 
liked to talk to junior officers about the rather 
ordinary problems that sometimes perplexed them. 
Before D-Day in Normandy, he walked up to me 
in a London hotel lobby one day and said, “Gavin, 
do you think machine-gun ammunition should be 
loaded in belts with one round of tracer to every 
five or six rounds, or do you believe we should not 
have tracer mixed in with ball?” It was a matter 
that we had been arguing about, and I really don’t 
believe that he was particularly interested in my 
personal opinion, but it was characteristic of him 
to raise a subject for discussion in which he suspected 
that I might have an interest, as a basis for further 
conversation. Through this device, he frequently 
was able to talk to junior officers and enlisted men, 
and thus they got to know him better. Like all 
good professionals, however, he was very exacting 
of the troops under his command, and individuals 
from other commands entering his Third Army 
area frequently felt harassed by the penalties im- 
posed upon them for such things as being in im- 
proper uniform or failing to salute. 
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We occasionally speculated about why George 
made such a spectacle of himself with his glossed 
helmet, ivory-handled pistols, and stars wherever 
he could properly place them on his uniform. We 
wondered why he felt that he should urinate off 
the first pontoon bridge over the Rhine River, or 
make forays not too far from enemy fire. A close 
mutual friend told me that George had assured him 
that he was more afraid of showing fear than any- 
thing else, and that since he knew fear often in 
battle, he behaved in this manner to cover up his 
true feelings. As Farago observes: 


An intricate human being with an intellectual turn 
of mind, he discovered early in life that although he was 
brave, he was not altogether unquestioning in the face 
of danger. 

He resolved to condition himself against fear, and 
set a course of training that seemed as reckless and 
foolish to the outsider as it was purposeful and sys- 
tematic to him. 


Farago’s biography is fascinating. It frequently 
reads as though it were fiction, and perhaps some 
of it is, for in places he often puts words into the 
mouths of his characters that seem impossible for 
him to have obtained from any authoritative source. 
There are strange omissions also, notably an inci- 
dent much discussed at the time, when Patton 
launched a costly advance into Czechoslovakia that 
resulted in the rescue of his son-in-law, who- had 
been in a German prisoner-of-war camp. But 
Farago’s biography moves along at a pace matched 
only by the dash and brilliance of Patton’s tank 
columns. His aggressiveness, while thoroughly re- 
spected by the Germans, was a frequent source of 
trouble to Eisenhower, who constantly was urged 
‘by Montgomery to make a main effort in the north. 
It reached the odd situation in the fall of 1944 where 
both sides were trying to hold back Patton. Farago 
describes it: 


So the cry was “Hold Patton!” on both sides of the 
fence. It was undoubtedly the strangest and most 
paradoxical situation of the entire war. Eisenhower 
had given orders to hold Patton exactly when Hitler 
had issued identical orders! 


Since Patton seemed to thrive on argument and 
opposition, Generals Bradley and Eisenhower are 
frequently cast in rather unflattering roles. Bradley 


was a sagacious commander, who sought always to’ 


balance risk with probable achievement, while at 
the same time, he held his casualties to a minimum. 
To Patton, this was sometimes unpardonable con- 
servatism, which, he reasoned, in the long run 
would cost more lives. So the tug of war for divi- 
sions, gasoline, freedom to undertake new missions 
went on between the two, while Eisenhower had 
to weigh the requests of Montgomery on the north 
against the insistent demands of Patton on the south. 
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Like many of the admirers of Patton, Farago be- 
lieved without reservation that if Patton had been 
given the resources that he demanded, the war 
could have been ended in the fall of 1944. Having 
commanded a division in the Nijmegen-Arnhem 
airborne assault under Montgomery’s command in 
the fall of 1944, I believed then, and I do now, that 
with an additional corps, Montgomery could have 
broken into the North German plain and brought 
an end to the war. But the record suggests that in 
dealing with two strong-willed characters such as 
Patton and Montgomery, Eisenhower seemed un- 
willing to suppress either totally, and thus neither 
was given all the resources available, while both 
sought to advance the attack in their own sectors. 


Perhaps Eisenhower should have relieved Patton 


of his command at this time, but such a decision 
was unthinkable, as indeed it was for Lee to re- 
lieve Longstreet at Gettysburg for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. War is waged by men, not autom- 
atons, and human relations frequently override 
tactical considerations. We shall never know 
whether the war could have been brought to a vic- 
torious end in °44, and the historians will argue 
this point for many years. 

The war entered the bitter winter of 1944-1945, 
and the Battle of the Bulge broke upon us. It was 
an opportunity for one of Patton’s finest achieve- 
ments, the swing of an entire field army through 
ninety degrees, on very short notice, to launch 
an attack on the beleaguered bastion of Bastogne. 
Bastogne is a brilliant monument to Patton’s ca- 
pacity as an Army commander, and Farago tells 
the Bastogne story in a fast-moving style, a style 
that surges ahead with a racing description of 
Patton’s armored sweeps. Critics will take excep- 
tion to some parts of this biography, but I consider 
it to be a fair representation of Patton as he was. 
I hesitate to think of what Patton might have 
written had he lived long enough to write his 
autobiography, but the possibility leads us to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Reminiscences (McGraw-Hill). 


Vaw» as a whole, Reminiscences is quite unlike 
any other military autobiography that I can recall, 
and we have had quite a few autobiographies writ- 
ten by our generals in the past. There is about it a 
self-righteousness and an air of infallibility that 
become a bit irksome. Further, General MacArthur 
uses incidents to support his anxieties that are 
questionable. For example, recounting the events 
leading to his climactic dismissal, he cites as evi- 
dence of President Truman’s having lost his nerve 
the President’s famous letter to the music critic 
Paul Hume in December of 1950. In it the Presi- 
dent threatened bodily harm to Mr. Hume for his 
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poor review of his daughter’s singing. Going on, 
MacArthur observes, “I realized that I was stand- 
ing at the apex of a situation that could make me the 
next victim of such an uncontrolled passion.” 

Actually, he was not relieved until April 11, 1951, 
and then after a series of events that surely would 
have been irritating to any President. In addition 
there are a surprising number of almost direct 
quotes from other biographies of MacArthur, 
notably General Whitney’s, MacArthur: His Rendez- 
vous With Destiny. It has been suggested by William 
Styron, writing in the New York Review, that Mac- 
Arthur’s style was “‘lusterless Eisenhowerese whicà 
is so favored by corporation executives and whica 
may be the result of MacArthur’s later years at 
Remington Rand.” All of which causes one to 
wonder if, in part, the overall tenor of his book is 
not attributable to his advanced years. Surely he 
could have written a better book ten years earlier. 
As it is, the cumulative impact is one that does nct 
do justice to the General as a person or to his ex- 
traordinary career as a public servant. A better 
biography of MacArthur will be written. 

I was a lieutenant attending the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, when Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. It was 
at this time that he personally went into the streets 
of Washington to take responsibility for the evacua- 
tion of the bonus marchers. Incidentally, he tock 
with him two majors, Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
George S. Patton. He describes the events leading 
up to the bonus march and the evacuation itself 
in his Reminiscences. It has been a much-written- 
about subject, but I have never read anywhere the 
feeling of the junior officers toward MacArthur’s 
participation. We all felt that it was a gesture of 
personal responsibility on his part, and it was deeply 
appreciated by us. It was an act that certainly 
could have destroyed him in the public mind. Us- 
ing the Army against our veterans was unthinkable, 
but this he was directed to do. He didn’t delegate 
the responsibility; instead he, Chief of Staff no less, 
strode into the midst of the affair and took full 
responsibility for what was taking place. It was 
characteristic of him, and for this he was thorougkly 
respected. But the difference between him and 
Patton was also quite apparent. Although Mec- 
Arthur was present, he really wasn’t part of the 
operation. There was an aloofness about him that 
always kept him remote from the juniors even 
though they were in close physical proximity. A 
few years after the bonus march, I served with the 
Philippine Scouts, a pre-World War II force that 
became part of MacArthur’s Bataan army. I 
remember MacArthur’s visiting us at Fort Mc- 
Kinley on Luzon to watch some test firings ol a 
new 81-millimeter mortar. We were observing 
mortar fire from high ground when he strode up 
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in a rather imperious way. There was an aura 
about him that seemed to keep us junior officers 
at some distance. When he did talk to us, it was 
obvious that it was the general talking to a lieu- 
tenant or a captain rather than a fellow soldier dis- 
cussing a professional problem. But he was im- 
pressive, and in his own way inspired great con- 
fidence and tremendous respect. We knew him by 
reputation to be a man of great physical courage 
and by professional behavior to be a man of vision, 
intelligence, and great moral courage. 

The fortunes of war took me to Africa and 
Europe instead of to the Pacific Theater, and I did 
not see General MacArthur again until the Inchon 
landing. I participated in the operation with sev- 
eral scientists as members of the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group. Our main purpose in being 
there was to look into the shortcomings of our 
tactical air power, which it had been assumed prior 
to Korea would stop any North Korean offensive 
in its tracks. I was on the outskirts of Inchon on a 
hill with “‘Chesty” Puller’s 1st Regiment of Marines 
when the MacArthur entourage arrived. The: 
scene was almost exactly the.same as it had been 
fifteen years earlier in the Philippine Islands. The 
erect, long-striding, buoyant General, in complete 
control of the situation and of himself, exuded con- 
fidence and left absolutely no question that the 
operation was a great success and that he knew 
exactly why and what he was going to do next. 
Disdainful of physical danger as usual, he went 
forward to look at some T-34 Soviet tanks with their 
cargo of dead North Koreans draped over them and 
about them; they had been knocked out of action 
only a few minutes earlier. 

Later I was to have an opportunity to talk to 
MacArthur in his office in the Dai Ichi Building 
in Tokyo. He greeted me warmly, sat me down, 
and began to talk to me about airborne warfare. 
This was characteristic of him. He obviously had 
studied the European airborne operations, knew 
the units that had participated and the recent 
maneuvers in the United States, and was aware of 
what I had written about the future of airborne 
operations. He began by saying that after the 
North Korean attack began, remembering the 
reports on the 82nd Airborne Division on recent 
maneuvers in the United States, he asked for it to 
be flown to the Pacific at once. This request had 
been denied. He went on to say, however, that the 
only way to win in future combat was to fly a 
thousand miles behind the enemy’s fortified areas 
and organize a huge airhead, and thus get to his 
vitals at once and destroy him where he is most 
vulnerable. I was fascinated and at the same time 
rather alarmed. 

Prior to the Normandy landings, when I was 
General Eisenhower’s senior airborne adviser in 
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London, General Marshall sent over a proposal 
that the airborne divisions be landed in the Orleans 
Gap, the area between the headwaters of the Seine 
and Loire rivers in which the city of Orleans is 
located. It was assumed that by sealing off this 
area, while at the same time destroying the bridges 
over the two rivers, all the German forces could be 
cut off and destroyed. This was practically all that 
the Germans had in northwest France. The thing 
that shook those of us with Sicilian and Italian 
experience was our extreme vulnerability to ar- 
mored attack, for paratroopers had nothing ade- 
quate to deal with the Panther, Tiger, and the 
Royal Tiger tanks of the German Panzer forces. 
Courage alone was not enough to punch a hole in 
six inches of armor. The shells of the small bazooka 
with which we were equipped often bounced off 
and in nearly all cases failed to penetrate. The 
nearest thing to an antitank weapon that we had 
was the British six pounder, and that had to be 
landed by glider, and its only real advantage was 
the distance at which it could engage a tank com- 
pared with the bazooka. We were likely to enjoy 
overwhelming air superiority, but this was of little 
avail at night; hence the likelihood of the Orleans 
airhead seizure’s being successful was extremely low 
even though as a map exercise it appeared to show 
great promise. The concept was daring, the courage 
would have been present in abundance, but the 
tactical weapons to succeed were totally lacking. 
After this proposal was rejected, the pendulum 
swung far in the opposite direction, and for a while 
much consideration was given to dropping small 


packets of paratroopers all along the beaches to 


knock out specific small tactical units. One of my 
_Air Force colleagues at the time described it, say- 
ing that it was like “sending Michelangelo to paint 
the barn.” The final solution that succeeded so 
well was between the two extremes. 

But returning to my conversations with General 
MacArthur, or rather General MacArthur’s dis- 
sertation to me, his concept was very daring and 
under some specific tactical conditions might suc- 
ceed, but at the time we lacked the tactical means 
to make a success of such a deep penetration. In 
World War II MacArthur’s exploitation of our 
superior sea power had been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful; now he was thinking of the use of air power 
for the same purpose: avoidance of frontal assault 
through vertical envelopment. More than any 
other commander in World War IT, he understood 
the costliness of the direct assault and the need to 
exploit the media in which we had supremacy. 
In his Reminiscences, reporting a meeting with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Pearl Harbor in 1943, he says, 
“The days of the frontal attack should be over. 
Modern infantry weapons are too deadly, and 
frontal assault is only for mediocre commanders.” 
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My meeting with him had been a stimulating, 
indeed for me a memorable, occasion. But more 
important to.me than the views that the General 
expressed was the fact that he had gone to such 
trouble to look into my own particular interests 
and ideas. Visitors frequently, if not usually, left 
his office absolutely overwhelmed with General 
MacArthur’s sympathetic understanding of their 
point of view on particular problems. Both by his 
personality, especially his articulate forceful manner 
of speech, and his grasp of a subject, he was inclined 
to be overwhelming. And when I walked out of his 
office and passed by the desk of one of the junior 
staff officers whom I had known in the service for 
many years, he said, without trying to be humorous 
or sarcastic, “Now, you have met God.” There is 
no doubt that MacArthur was an extraordinary 
general with great gifts of courage and intellect 
and one of the truly great captains of our time. 
For these reasons I regret that his memoirs do not 
portray the man that he was more sympathetically 
and more accurately. 


IR HIs Reminiscences his controversy with President 
Truman comes through clearly as it builds up to 
the climactic moment of his recall. In the conduct 
of foreign policy, in the prosecution of our military 
plans to support that policy, and in domestic poli- 
tics, President Truman and General MacArthur 
were in conflict. The first problem confronting 
them both was the administration of Japan. Presi- 
dent Truman’s memoirs expressed the view that he 
was determined not to allow the Russians to have 
any part in the control of Japan. On the other 
hand, MacArthur alleges that the United States 
surrendered its unilateral authority to administer 
Japan to a Far Eastern Commission. 

Referring to the commission, he writes, ‘They 
met in Tokyo and were, I suppose, to oversee my 
supervision of the Occupation.” MacArthur saw 
to it that the commission became hardly more 
than an advisory body, but not before he had an 
open split with the State Department. The State 
Department, in justifying its participation in the 
establishment of the Far Eastern Commission, 
alleged that MacArthur had approved the plan. 
This he strongly disagreed with, and, as he expresses 
it in his Reminiscences, ‘“The State Department there- 
upon acknowledged the error and confirmed the 
accuracy of my denial.” 

I was particularly interested in how he handled 
the Soviet representative in Tokyo. I had been the 
senior United States representative on the Kom- 
mandatura in Berlin from the summer of 1945 
until my departure in late November of the same 
year. It had been a frustrating experience as the 


Soviets sought to gain administrative and military 
control of the city despite the responsibilities of 
the United States and our Allies. In Tokyo, when 
the Soviets realized that MacArthur was conducting 
the Occupation in his own way without consulting 
them, they sent their representative to call on him. 
MacArthur reports the meeting: 


General Derevyanko became almost abusive and 
threatened that the Soviet Union would see to it that I 
would be dismissed as supreme commander. He went 
so far as to say Russian forces would move in whether 
I approved or not. [ told him that if a single Soviet 
soldier entered Japan without my authority, I would 
at once throw the entire Russian Mission, including 
himself, into jail. He listened and stared as though he 
could not believe his own ears, and then said politely 
enough, “By God, I believe you would.” 


And so the Russians were not permitted to dabble 
in the affairs of the Occupation Government, and 
Japan today is much the better for it. On a recent 
visit to Tokyo, where I attended the 1964 Olympics, 
a Japanese said to me, “General, there is one thing 
we Japanese people will always be grateful to 
you Americans for; you saved us from Soviet oc- 
cupation.” 

MacArthur had a conflict of view with Washing- 
ton on the possible use of the Chinese. forces on 
Formosa, views that he frequently aired in public. 
The issue was brought sharply to public attention 
by a letter on the subject that he wrote to Con- 
gressman Martin. The letter was released, to the 
embarrassment of the Administration, which at 
that time was struggling to hold together the sup- 
port of our Allies in the Korean effort. To retain 
their support, we had to assure them that we had 
no intention of extending the war to the mainland 
of Asia. The UN commander in the field, how- 
ever, appeared to be advocating the contrary. 

It is clear from his Reminiscences that MacArthur 
was incapable of differentiating between what he 
considered to be national objectives and the objec- 
tives of the United Nations. Commenting upon 
our entry into the Korean affair, he writes, “The 
American tradition had always been that once our 
troops are committed to battle, the full power and 
means of the nation would be mobilized and dedi- 
cated to fight for victory — not for stalemate or 
compromise.” The mandate from the United Na- 
tions clearly limited the General’s actions to Korea. 
This brought into collision a military philosophy, 
developed during a brilliant career, with the limi- 
tations of coalition warfare in the nuclear age. The 
world had changed faster than he had realized. 
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Our Allies had hardly recovered from the cata- 
strophic damage of World War IJ, and now nuclear 
weapons posed an even greater danger. No longer 
could a nation act unilaterally and solely in its 
self-interest, nor could its commander in the field. 
And this state of affairs came about at the very time 
that General MacArthur was culminating a decade 
of decision making, both in war and peace, in 
which he had had the traditional freedom of action 
that we give to our Army commanders. And in the 
end he had to go, and Mr. Truman was unques- 
tionably right in relieving him of his command. 

Unfortunately, word of his relief came to him 
over a radio news broadcast under such circum- 
stances, as he described it, that it “practically 
placed me under duress. No office boy, no char- 
woman, no servant of any sort would have been 
dismissed with such callous disregard for the or- 
dinary decencies.”’ 

And so, he returned as an old soldier to fade 
away, but he will not fade away, nor will the con- 
troversy. And it will be remembered when the 
Mc(Clellan-Lincoln controversy has been forgotten. 
There is much yet to be known about MacArthur 
and the reasons for President Truman’s attitude 
toward him. For example, more information about 
MacArthur’s political aspirations as well as his 
correspondence with his supporters in the Repub- 
lican Party would add significantly to an under- 
standing of the controversy. And when all the 
facts on the Chinese intervention are in, when we 
know, if we ever do know, how much of Mac- 
Arthur’s plans reached his opponents through our 
Allies in the United Nations, then we will be in a 
better position to judge his service in the Korean 
affair. 

While many are inclined to judge both Mac-. 
Arthur and Patton in terms of civilian standards of 
behavior, one should realize that they devoted their 
entire lives to one purpose: to be prepared for war 
and to win a war, if one should occur. In the life- 


time of both generals we changed many things 
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about our government; we conducted our business 
affairs, wrote our books and painted our pictures, 
raised our families, and pursued a way of life that 
offered much to free men. And when this way of 
life was challenged, we had in the ranks of our 
Armed Forces the Pattons and MacArthurs who 
served us well. There may have been many short- 
comings in our institutions, and perhaps other as- 
pects of our daily lives, but when the issue of war 
chilled the hearts of our people, there was one 
thing that was not lacking: their generalship. 
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QO of the oddest magazine ventures in recent 
memory was the monthly publication proclaimed 
as ‘‘The Magazine of the Year” and initially called 
°47, which was the year of its birth. The plan was 
to change its title with each successive year — 
"48,49, and so on — a stratagem designed to give 
it an up-to-date quality not possessed by its 
competitors. 

Some three hundred well-known authors, jour- 
` nalists, and artists were the sponsors of ’47, and 
their role was described not only as that of pro- 
prietors but also of contributors and editors. One 
heard that the group believed other publications 
were making a great deal of money and paying 
their contributors too small a share of it, and, 
among other things, ’47 was to correct this imbal- 
ance. The prospectus, or prepublication offer, 
went on to make some other unusual assertions: 
“Its the first national magazine completely con- 
trolled by its contributors! Imagine an every- 
month ‘all-star cast,’ of the calibre of John Hersey, 
Walter Lippmann, Pearl S. Buck, John Dos 
Passos, Virgil Partch, Christopher Morley, Gjon 
Mili, Irving Stone, John Steinbeck, Morris Mar- 
key, Stuart Cloete, Taylor Caldwell, Raymond 
Swing, Mary Petty, Marquis Childs, Robert St. 
John, Adolf Dehn, Jay Franklin, Ilka Chase, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Elmer Davis, Yousuf Karsh, 
C. S. Forester, and 276 others equally regarded in 
literary, journalistic and art circles!” 


here describes an 
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innocent venture in magazine 


publishing. 
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There is enough in what I have already quoted 
to fill a sizable organization chart, but here is one 
more excerpt: 


°47 Has No ‘Taboos’ 

Scintillating 160-page monthly issues (which do 
not contain advertising), bring you for the first time 
the stories, experiences and ideas these great writers 
have always yearned to tell you. In ’47 contributors, 
editors and readers alike are free to speak their minds 
without the necessity of respecting anyone’s taboos. 


If I read the paragraph aright, it meant that all 
these sponsor-contributor-controller people had 
something incredibly hot up their sleeves, some- 
thing that made them “yearn’’ but something 
which taboo-loving, nonscintillating editors of 
other magazines had kept them from publishing. 

One could only imagine what bitter experi- 
ences the owner-contributors had undergone in 
the past: the editor who tabooed the comic draw- 
ing because he didn’t think it was funny; the 
review that turned down the article on the grounds 
that it had already scheduled a similar subject; 
the big magazine’s bold refusal of a Jay Franklin 
manuscript; the rejection slip once suffered by 
Robert St. John. Well, there it is — a term which 
I had not intended to use in these speculations, a 
rejection slip. Could it have been that ’47 was 
planned as a vehicle for rejections? It seemed to 
me implicit in the prospectus; ’47 would print 


what other magazines had tabooed, that is, re- 
jected. But no, let us put away any such interpre- 
tation. Perhaps it was reasonable to expect to see 
Struthers Burt, Yousuf Karsh, Aaron Bohrod, 
Gjon Mili turning out writing of which no one 
would have believed them capable. There is no 
need to quibble over whether it was work which 
other magazines actually did reject. One could 
simply go along with the prospectus, believing 
that no other magazine would touch the stuff at 
any price. We could just take ’47’s word for it. 

It was more difficult to get an altogether clear 
understanding of these ‘“‘yearnings.” One could 
not tell, for instance, whether it was a single- or 
multiple-yearning situation. Might not the au- 
thors develop new yearnings after the old ones — 
the yearnings they’d “always? had — had been 
sated by publication? How would they feel? 
Would everything seem flat and insipid once the 
lifelong struggle had been won? It séemed quite 
likely that the subsequent yearnings of a really 
big-time novelist were likely to be small potatoes 
compared to the vast hankering he was first going 
to unload in one of the early issues of ’47, 


Au. those involved in the new venture were 
free to speak their minds without the necessity of 
respecting anyones taboos, and I judged this to 
mean that ’47 was not going to have an editor, or 
if it had one, that no one would pay the slightest 
attention to him. The same reasoning seemed to 
wash out the possibility of an editorial board. 
Thus freed from anyone’s taboos, Hersey, Lipp- 
mann, Buck, and Dos Passos were to operate — 
write, edit, and publish — harmoniously with 
Ilka Chase, Martha Gellhorn, Ellery Queen, and 
Virgil Partch. 

There is no need to raise the question of rates 
paid to contributors in this case. The contribu- 
tions from this all-star aggregation naturally had 
to be of identical quality. No author could say 
that he was fifty dollars better than any other 
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author in the list. Hence, all must have been 
paid space rates, with the measurements made by 
precision instruments and computations carried 
out to the fifth decimal point. Of course, it wasn’t 
the money but the final lineup for each issue 
that had us all wondering. 

Suppose, for instance, that each of the authors 
yearned to write a humorous piece about the ec- 
centricities of his grandfather and the. trouble the 
family had with’ him. (These odd-character 
stories very often go in waves in the publishing 
field.) Their next biggest yearning might be to 
tell about the picturesque hired girl that used to 
work for them, or to write a piece about the in- 
scrutability of cats. What if the artists kicked 
through at the same time with the same harem 
gag? Then they might all come up suddenly with 
a scheme to wipe out the national debt, if their 
yearnings were still in working order and hap- 
pened to veer in that direction. The priorities in 
such cases could be settled only by having a school- 
child, blindfolded, pull numbered slips out of a 
goldfish bowl, and the losers would have to wait 
until the next month, or possibly °48 or °49. 

The reach of the Magazine of the Year was not, 
unhappily, to extend to °49. Its first issue ap- 
peared, tensely, after one or two postponements, in 
March, °47. It proved to be a rather squarish, 
pocket-size affair, with several pages carrying il- 
lustrations in color; if the first issue was short of 
spectacular, there was enough hopeful sympathy 
for the undertaking to make it acceptable. Skep- 
ticism might have been traced to the editorial 
staffs of some of the older periodicals who spotted 
certain rejects in the contents of their new rival. 
But for the next few months it was hard to tell 
just what the magazine was trying to make of ` 
itself. 

Eventually an editor was appointed, and it was 
announced that advertising would be permitted. 
By the middle of its second year, °48, as the new 
magazine was now called, went into bankruptcy 
and suspended publication. In its short span it 
had consumed close to one million dollars. 
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by John Kenneth Galbraith 


Economist, educator, editor, and author of several books, 
including THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY, JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH was a key figure in the presidential cam- 
paigns of Adlai E. Stevenson and John F. Kennedy. 
A firm believer in the practical interplay of economics 
and politics, Mr. Galbraith is also a strong exponent of 
candor on public questions. He has held a variety of 
posts in government, and from 1961 to 1963, he was 
United States ambassador to India, a post which gave 
him new perspective on the premises underlying our 


foreign policy. 


S inor the election last autumn we have seen once 
again the striking difference in the public attitudes 
toward domestic as compared with foreign policy. 
In domestic matters, following the election it was 
taken for granted that there would be a new thrust 
forward on education, the urban crisis, the de- 
prived, medical care for the aged, the increasing 
squalor of our surroundings, and other matters 
awaiting attention. Nor can anyone doubt that the 
President’s own intentions extend to foreign policy. 
His instincts here are clearly in the tradition of 
progressive innovation that marked the adminis- 
trations of Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and, for three short’ years, that of John F. 
Kennedy, 

But here also is the contrast. Those on whom a 
President relies who are professionally concerned 
with domestic matters invariably want action. 
They do not praise continuity in our approach to 
Negro voting, the Appalachian plateau, or the 
control of crime. But in foreign policy a mood of 
chronic contentment prevails. 
instinct is to continue present policies, whether 
right, wrong, or potentially disastrous. It seeks 
continuity in our Canadian and Mexican relation- 
ships, which work well. Equally, it accepts con- 
tinuity in policies toward Southeast Asia, China, 
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the arms race, which aren’t working at all or are 
certain to be a source of further deep trouble. Here 
change is the sort of annoying thing that rest- 
less outsiders are always proposing.. They are a 
nuisance. 

In domestic policy we also know that controversy 
is the price of change. We don’t expect to get medi- 
cal care for the aged without arousing the wrath of 
the American Medical Association. No one sup- 


_ posed that the Civil Rights Act would win applause 


Here the official’ 
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from Strom Thurmond. We think little of a public 
official who prefers his personal peace to the con- 
troversy that is inherent in progress. But with 
foreign policy, again there is a difference. Where 
the world’s newest nuclear power is involved, we 
rather expect those in charge to be fearful about 
arousing the ghosts of the China lobby or the com- 
municants of the John Birch Society. Certainly 
they cannot afford to be thought soft on Com- 
munism, Castro, or the Panama Canal. Most 
conferences in the State Department —here I 
speak with the precision of firsthand knowledge — 
are not devoted to assessing the wisdom of a par- 
ticular policy. They are concerned with what will 
be said on Capitol Hill. Everyone vastly prefers a 
foreign enemy to a domestic one. 

At home a liberal is a man with a predisposition 


to change. In foreign policy his function is to use 
his liberal reputation to bless whatever is being 
done. 

There is no reason why our foreign policy should 
be the natural stronghold of conservatism or con- 
tentment. And in foreign policy as well as in do- 
mestic policy, there cannot be progress without 
controversy. There is now great need for bringing 
our foreign policy abreast of the times, and even 
more, for bringing it abreast of simple necessity 
and of what, accordingly, we end up doing. 

I also venture to think that the American people 
are in a mood for change. 

One of the virtues of a presidential campaign is 
that it enables one to speak, with something less 
than the usual danger of contradiction, of what tne 
American people want. Last autumn, out of a 
long-standing appreciation of the clearheaded in- 
telligence of Lyndon Johnson and the need to repay 
the senatorial and congressional obligations that 
a reasonably active ambassador incurs, | cam- 
paigned in some fifteen or twenty states.. Some of 
the audiences were impersonally large; in a well- 
established political tradition, some were intimately 
small. I am certain, as a result, that people would 
like to see a forward movement in our foreign 
policy similar to that which they expect in domestic 
affairs. They had no trouble deciding against 
Senator Goldwater; indeed, they needed no par- 
ticular help from orators like myself. But it would 
be a great mistake were we to take comfort from 
this excessively easy choice. They want improved 
performance on our side. They will live with 
danger, but they also want serious efforts to mitigate 
it. They expect there will be disorder, tension, and 
conflict, but they want imaginative efforts to recuce 
them. They know of the problems of the poor coun- 
tries and the danger of explosive population growth. 
They want to be assured, not that our efforts are 
inexpensive, but that they are serious and effeczive. 

Most of all, people are tired of the litany of our 
foreign policy — with the endless calls for vigilance, 
the pious assertions of our own.virtue, the repeated 
promises of prompt improvement in our affairs in 
Saigon and Paris, the never-ending reports of 
fruitful diplomatic missions and useful diplomatic 
talks when it is evident that nothing was accom- 
plished, and the continuing assurances that we are 
toughminded and hardheaded and will never allow 
our better instincts to prevail. If Americans ever 
return to isolation, it will be because where foreign 
policy is concerned they have been bored to death. 


> 


I HAVE served happily and instructively with the 
Department of State. It includes among its mem- 
bers perhaps the most intelligent and responsible 
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servants that any government has ever had. The 
younger men who have come into the service since 
World War II command special respect — they 
are liberal, well educated, and anxious for the kind 
of-change being here discussed. My difference is 
not with persons but with performance. In handling 
labor relations, protecting natural resources, de- 
veloping the technology of defense and deterrence, 
exploring space, and guiding the economy, we 
regard the federal government with confidence. 
Competent management is assumed. But in the 
field of foreign policy, our expectations are much 
lower. Here we are inured to setbacks, misfor- 
tunes, sudden changes of direction, and desperate 
efforts to retrieve error. When things go badly, it 
is only fair to attribute something to the difficulty 
of the problem. But if things continue to go badly, 
it makes good sense to search for deeper causes. 

The first cause of trouble is an ancient tendency 
to base policy on official convenience and belief — 
what Senator Fulbright calls “myth” — rather than 
on the underlying reality. What is convenient is 
usually what is being done or not done. ‘This gets 
defended in speeches, before congressional com- 
mittees, and in conferences. The persuasion is 
excellent; the only problem is that the reality is 
different and the leadership accordingly is in the 
wrong direction. Then, alas, comes the day of 
reckoning when the reality must be recognized and 
the price must be paid. Error has to be confessed 
and an escape plotted at the point when all the 
exits have been painted in. As a result, we give a 
maximum impression of political infirmity, both 
at home and abroad. This is a formidable bill. 
Let me suggest particulars. 

The fulcrum of our foreign policy is our relation 
with the Soviet Union. Here the problem is less one 
of a change of policy than one of affirming the pol- 
icy we actually follow. This, however, is no small 
step. 

According to tradition and the official litany, our 
relations with the Soviets are implacably hostile. 
Warnings of the comprehensively adverse inten- 
tions of the Soviets come from the Department 
almost automatically. There is a fine simplicity 
about reducing everything to a simple opposition of 
interests. It shows one has no illusions. It implies 
membership in a kind of inner foreign-policy club 
going back to the Truman Administration. It also 
avoids trouble. The domestic anti-Communist cru- 
saders are rather rough-spoken people. The litany 
of total conflict flows over into the news columns 
and editorial pages, and is fed back to the Depart- 
ment. 

Yet the reality, as most lucid people have recog- 
nized since the Eisenhower Administration, is that 
the preservation of peace — not of our way of life 
but of life itself — depends on a tacit understanding 
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with the Soviet Union. This understanding is the 
fruit not of charity, softheartedness, or goodness of 
soul; it is the product of the most elementary self- 
interest. Its elements are also reasonably clear. 
We are careful not to confront each other in Berlin, 
the rest of Europe, the Middle East, or Cuba in 
such fashion that the other country has no alternative 
but to fight. That would be to destroy both. We 
both keep up the threshold on the employment of 
nuclear weapons; they are not things to be em- 
ployed casually against people or trees in Laos or 
Albania. We both resist the proliferation of these 
weapons. We are both conscious of the dangers of 
nuclear accident and take appropriate precautions. 
We both support the United Nations, not as a final 
solution of the world’s problems, but as a shock 
absorber and alternative to what otherwise would 
be a bilateral monopoly of world affairs by the two 
great powers. These are formidable points of agree- 
ment.. They are also very serviceable. In their 
absence, the peace would not last a month. 

Three times in the last fifteen months we have 
had dramatic proof of how profoundly both coun- 
tries are attached to this undertaking. The Soviets 
were deeply alarmed lest it be menaced first by the 
death of President Kennedy and then by the elec- 
tion of Senator Goldwater. This latter threat was 
compulsively on the mind of everyone, large and 
small, when I- visited there last summer. (The 
Marxist doctrine that there was no difference be- 
tween the two great bourgeois parties had taken a 
disastrous beating.) We were similarly. alarmed by 
the removal of Chairman Khrushchev. Even the 
professionally and theatrically hard-boiled were to 
be seen looking for reassurance. ‘The litany of con- 
flict had made it obligatory to condemn Khru- 
- shchev when he was in office. He must have been 
a little surprised by his popularity after his de- 
parture. 

The litany is of implacable conflict. The reality 
involves practical accommodation. ‘The problem is 
that both in and out of government simple men 
tend to be guided by the litany. Historians will 
have an interesting and doubtless moderately re- 
munerative time explaining the latter-day emer- 
gence of Senator Goldwater in the year 1964. But 
was he so inexplicable? His policy of uncompro- 
mising and sanguinary opposition to the Soviets 
was much more logically a product of the hundreds 
of official speeches warning of Communist inten- 
tions and calling for all-out opposition than Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speeches about peace. 

President Kennedy in his American University 
speech and President Johnson at the United Na- 
tions a year ago outlined in general fashion the 
policy of restraint and accommodation on which 
we depend. Apart from this there has been little 
explanation of the policy we actually follow. Thus 
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we entered an election with no real defense of the 
course of action on which the peace depends. If we 
avow a course of action but do not follow it, we 
should not be surprised if someone comes along and 
demands that we do. Perhaps we were lucky that 
the demand came from such a studiously maladroit 
politician as Barry Goldwater. In any case it will 
be safer henceforth to coordinate the script and 
the action. 
There are other consequences or possible conse- 
quences of our failure to bring our avowal of the 
Soviet policy abreast of the reality. There is always 
the chance that somebody, somewhere, military or 
civilian, will take the litany of conflict to be part of 
his personal responsibility and start shooting. Thus 
it enhances the risk of accidental conflict. And at 
present, those who are concerned with day-to-day 
matters can never be sure whether they should be 
guided by the litany or the reality of the policy, | 
assuming they recognize the difference. So, under- 
standably, they play it safe. They continue trade 
restrictions which hurt our manufacturers and ex- 
porters but do no real damage to the Soviets or the 
satellites. (At the cost-of a little delay or expense, 
our allies or the neutrals fill the orders.) They con- 
tinue travel restrictions which seem to suggest that 
Americans are afraid of themselves. There is foolish 
bickering about cultural exchanges lest it appear 
that someone is having an unfair advantage in light 
opera. Enthusiasts in southern California naturally 
take the cue and go out on a patriotic crusade 
against Polish hams. 


ate clash between litany and reality showed itself 
in classic form in the matter of the UN assessments 
to pay for peacekeeping forces in the Congo and., 
elsewhere. Our legal position on this was strong. 
It is also true that the actions which cost the money 
generally served our interests. For many months 
last year secondary officials in the State Depart- 
ment, guided by the litany, issued regular rescripts 
to the Soviets promising that they would be thrown 
out of the organization unless they paid. (The UN 
bureau of the State Department in Washington has 
a certain local reputation for the humorlessness 
with which it accepts the litany and the priestly 
diligence and solemnity with which it grinds out 
telegrams, statements, and speeches for its highly 
indifferent , audiences.) Right-wing critics of the 
Department and all who dislike the United Nations 
and would like to see us pay for none of it were well 
pleased. But as the day of reckoning approached, 
the ultimate understanding — which was that we 
and the Soviets both agree on remaining in the UN 
-— came into view. We did not want them to go. 
The press turned a little sour. Also it doubtless 


occurred to some people that a President just re- 
turned to office on a platform of peace and pros- 
perity might be reluctant to begin by presiding 
over the dissolution of the United Nations. At more 
responsible levels of government a search began for 
some promising avenue of retreat and compromise. 
Soon we were agreeing with some haste to an under- 
standing according to which there would be no 
voting at all and the Russians would stay. Even- 
tually, one supposes, a more satisfactory compromise 
will be found. Perhaps there will be a token 
payment. One hopes the settlement will not be 
damaging to the UN or give too serious an impres- 
sion of retreat. Both dangers could have been 
avoided had we made it clear from the outset that 
while we would press the Russians and the French 
for payment, we set an even higher value by the 
UN. That was the reality. 

To base policy on the reality not only avoids re- 
current backdown and retreat; it also allows for- 
ward movement. A frozen policy cannot exploit 
opportunity; it is frozen in all directions. And fear 
of criticism at home is unlikely to be combined with 
self-confidence abroad. If Roosevelt had feared 
doing business with Stalin and had been sensitive 
to the criticism of the American right, then more 
virulent than now, there would have been no UN. 
The greatest diplomatic success of the Kennedy 
years was the partial test-ban agreement. It was 
negotiated by Averell Harriman, who has a long 
record of self-confidence in dealing with the Soviets 
and is singularly indifferent to domestic criticism 
about his being soft on Communism. 

I don’t suggest that Soviet polemics have come 
to an end. We shall have to answer them as we 
shall have to continue to defend our position where 
our interests are in conflict. But we can no longer 
afford the illusion or language of total conflict. 
We must be clear that our policy is based on a vital 
area of understanding and agreement. 

The unwillingness to accommodate policy to 
reality, with the consequence that we regularly find 
ourselves painted into a corner, is not, of course, 
confined to the Soviet Union. Renegotiation of the 
Panama Canal Treaty was in order long ago. The 
first response of the Department to trouble there a 
year ago was to appease the bitter-enders by pro- 
claiming the treaty sacrosanct. The trouble was 
blamed on Communists. Now the treaty is to be 
renegotiated. 

Similarly, the American people will be prepared 
for changes in the structure of NATO if we accept 
as the basis of our policy the fact that Europeans are 
far less dependent on the United States than they 
were fifteen years ago, and that also, as the result of 
lessened tension, they are far less subject to the 
cohesive influence of fear. This independence and 
lowered tension were things we sought and ob- 
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tained. But we must accommodate to their con- 
sequences. We convert success into failure when 
we make NATO not a means to an end but an end 
in itself. 

The military alliances which John Foster Dulles 
sponsored or negotiated in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia were always of somewhat dubious 
value and even more questionable wisdom. From 
the beginning they caused friction with the coun- 
tries which were not members; now they are be- 
coming increasingly unpopular in the countries 
which adhere to them. (Pakistan, militarily one of 
the two significant members of these alliances, is 
currently having an election on the issue of which 
candidate is least allied with us.) Instead of holding 
on to these arrangements as though they were 
immortal, the time has come for friendly re-exami- 
nation while it is still between friends. 

Our avowed policy toward the poor countries is 
based broadly on the notion that economic assis- 
tance and technical support will bring a fairly early 
takeoff toward economic self-support. Everyone in 
a position of consequence now knows that this will 
not happen; in some places it will not be possible to 
prevent further deterioration. And in India, 
Pakistan, Egypt, and a number of other countries 
we can no longer escape the terrible reality of the 
population explosion. We cannot abandon the 
efforts that are the only hope for improvement. 
Our only course is to abandon the facile promises 
and face the facts. Otherwise, having promised too 
much too soon, we will have more disillusionment 
and more disappointment, and we won’t be doing 
the things that need to be done. 


| there is China. It fell to me two years 
ago to be our executive when the dispute between 
China and India broke into open war. The policies 
which we concerted with the Indians and the British 
and which combined support to the Indians with a 
clear indication of our disinterest in promoting a 
war in those distant mountains passed through my 
hands. I had some part in forming them. They 
worked; at the point of their main attack in the 
Northeast Frontier Agency, the Chinese returned to 
their previous lines. I cite all this not to serve my 
own vanity but to urge my credentials. I am in no 
need of sermons from those who say we must stand 
firm, must never underestimate the Chinese 
menace. 

But our China policy has been on dead center 
now for fifteen years. During that time we have had 
an ingenious succession of slogans to stop thought 
or explain why nothing should be done: the first 
move is theirs; they cannot shoot their way into the 
United Nations; recognition and admission to the 
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UN are not a reward for bad behavior; they should 
stop whatever. they are doing in Africa; membership 
in the UN is no guarantee of good behavior — al- 
though it is not clear that anyone ever suggested it 
was. What passes for an American policy on China 
is really an effort to devise plausible explanations 
for inaction and plausible reasons for urging other 
countries to support us therein. Some of the latter 
may well be among the world’s better exercises in 
meretricious eloquence. Unfortunately, everyone 
between here and Nepal knows that the real reason 
for our position is domestic politics. 

We must have a new effort. The integrity of 
‘Taiwan is an obvious condition. The permanent 


seat in the Security Council for Taipei is not. | 


Neither Taiwan nor China has a better right to this 
seat than, say, India. ‘The proper course is to seek a 
reorganization of the Council. Without postponing 
other steps, we should certainly make a prompt 
effort on travel and trade. Among other advantages 
this would mean that we would no longer be im- 
pelled to invest diplomatic effort in largely futile 
efforts petitioning to our friends in Europe and 
Asia to refrain from trading with, or lending money 
to, or sometimes even speaking to, the Chinese. 

It is of course possible that the Chinese do not 


wish to come into the world. But if we make an 
effort now there is at least a chance that a decade 
hence China, with its nuclear arms, will be some- 
what responsive to world opinion and hence will 
become a more responsible member of the world 
community. Acceptance of the test ban and con- 
trol of delivery systems will at least become pos- 
sible. If no steps are taken — if we do not take the 
initiative, and if we reject all Chinese proposals as 
propaganda —- then we can be sure that things will 
be no better and very likely will become much 
worse. That is what the proponents of continuing 
inaction urge. The present policy is not one of 
strength. It is one of surrender to internal weakness. 

We are impatient of progress on domestic policy 
because these matters are close to home. And 
excuses for inaction are easily identified as such. 
We must become equally suspicious of those who try 
to sweep our foreign-policy problems under the rug. 

We have also learned here at home that the future 
does not lie with the hard-nosed men who declare 
that nothing can be done or that we should defend 
the status quo in Mississippi or Harlem with a gun. 
We must realize that things are not much altered 
when we go abroad. There too one must either 
anticipate change or be its victim. 


FAST RUN IN THE JUNKYARD 


py JEANNETTE NICHOLS 


That junkyard fell down the side of the hill 

like a river: baby buggy, black leather 

cracked car back seat, sofa wind-siphoned 

by a clutch of tangled wire hangers hanging on 

like spiders. We stood and fell as momentum told us 


toward somebody’s sodden Sealey dying of galloping miasma, 
jumped on bedsprings sprung to pogos, and leaped 

for king-of-the-mountain where boxes and cans fountained 
up the hill’s other side. Sailing saucers, we rode 

back down, flinging hat racks, burlap sacks, chairs cropped 
of backs and flotsam crockery, breezed in league boots 

back out of everybody’s past hazards, up to the road 

to break tar bubbles all-the-way-home where things . 

were wearing out as fast as we were growing up. 
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M AM À TALA by Johnny Frisbie 


After twenty-one years of absence from Puka-Puka in the Cook Islands, Joanny FRISBIE returned to her native 


land. There she explored the old homesites and spoke with the ancient men whom her father, the author Robert 


Dean Frisbie, used as characters in his novels. There she saw again Mama Tala. 


M. GRANDMOTHER Tala, who is known in our 
family as Mama Tala, is eighty-three. Her honæ is 
Puka-Puka, a low coral atoll in the Cook Islands, 
ten degrees south of the equator in the central east- 
ern Pacific. She has been content to live most of her 
life on this small island which, according to my 
father’s old map, totals not more than one square 
mile of land area. When she was about, twenty-five, 
she sailed away with her second husband, a native 
Puka-Pukan missionary of the London Missiorary 
Society. Mama Tala thinks it was about 1905, but 
she is not sure, since islanders seldom kept accounts 
of the years when she was young. She recalls she 
was gone two years. After returning, she did not 
leave Puka-Puka until 1962, when I went to get 
her. 

I first remember Mama Tala when I was a girl 
of five or six. We gathered taro roots every Satur- 
day morning, and when we had filled our woven 
coconut leaf baskets with the starchy vegetables, 
she sat and let me splash and wallow for a whi-e in 
the warm, muddy fresh rainwater in which the 
plants grew. Then we walked home along the zray 
coral path that crossed the swamp, balancing the 
baskets on our heads. After scraping off the taro’s 
black skin with the sharp edge of a broken coconut 


“Why Are You Angry?” by Paul Gauguin. 
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shell, Mama Tala arranged the roots in neat bun- 
dles of banana leaves. And while we awaited the 
return of the men with the day’s fishing catch she 
always took me on her lap, and feeding bits of grated 
coconut meat into the fire, which sent clouds of 
pungent smoke swirling pleasantly about our heads 
out through the thin thatched roof, she sang to me: 


Moe, moe la e taku pepe 
Ka wano to matua yakili i au kai, 
'Ma’u niu ma’u talo 


Ke kai ai koe 
Ke valu o manava, 


Sleep my child 

Mother (or father) will fetch your food, 
Your coconut and your taro 

And when you eat so much food 

You will acquire eight stomachs. 


‘When the men arrived, laughing and joking about 
the day’s catch, Mama Tala put me down and 
sternly examined the fish before shooing the fisher- 
men out of the hut like so many cocky roosters; and 
once more undisputed mistress of her kitchen, she 
got down to the serious business of cooking. She 
wrapped the fish in banana leaves, then tied the 
bundles with bits of strong coconut-frond fiber and 
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placed them on the hot coals. To go with the fish 
she prepared rorot, a mixture of fresh young taro 
leaves and cream pressed from the flesh of the 
coconut, wrapped in banana leaves to bake. 
Whenever I taste creamed spinach today, I am 
reminded of this dish. 

We followed this routine each week, always.cook- 
ing the Sunday meal on Saturday, for on Puka- 
Puka no work of any nature was permitted on the 
Sabbath. Even boiling water would surely call 
down the wrath of God himself, we believed. God 
was very much in our thinking then, for we knew 
Him to be very strong and vengeful if His com- 
mands were broken. Something unfortunate always 
seemed to happen to a person who broke the Sab- 
bath rule; a broken arm, perhaps, or a sickness, or 
even a death in the family. So we were very much 
afraid to offend Him and honored Sunday with 
strict inactivity interrupted only by our several 
daily trips to church. 

Children soon learned the discipline of Sunday. 
One of my earliest memories is of Mama Tala jump- 
ing up from her mat to chase me into the coconut 
trees because I was too noisy. Wielding the end of a 
coconut frond, she gave me a good hiding, during 
which we both must have disturbed the cathedral 
quiet of the day; but this sort of disciplinary noise 
was permitted, perhaps even welcomed! 

Mama Tala was seldom without that coconut 
frond, for on Puka-Puka a frond is as essential to an 
old woman as part of her body is. I say she was 
“old,” for in a climate where sun and salt dry the 
body a wrinkled deep brown by the time one is 
forty, sixty is an ancient age. But Mama Tala was 
still as agile as a young dancer and was particularly 
proficient in the use of her coconut frond, keeping 
‘in constant practice by chasing hens out of her 
house, killing mosquitoes, brushing away lizards 
from her feet, and swatting all children who did not 
listen to her. Her legs were strong, and her voice so 
commanding that when she called, we children were 
hushed with awe. But I also remember a gentle 
voice, when Mama Tala held me at night, singing 
quiet island songs or reciting a night prayer as I 
fell off to sleep. “God, we are asking You to look 
over us tonight: my grandchildren, my husband 
and our children, and we beg of You to bring to- 
morrow with the same happiness You have given us 
today.” | 


Or: isolation on Puka-Puka was nearly complete, 
broken only two or three times a year by an island 
trading schooner calling for copra. Such a visit 
was always exciting, for it meant sacks of rice, sugar, 
and flour, cases of bully beef and cheap salmon, 
scented - powders and sweet-smelling soaps, fish- 
- hooks and the all-important twisted tobacco. The 


copra was carried to the ship in sturdy outrigger 
canoes capable of traveling great distances across 
the open sea in all weather, but of such shallow draft 
that they were pulled across the reef in water no 
deeper than two feet. 

After the schooner sailed, the money from the 
sale of the copra was divided into lots, one for each 
of the three villages of Ngake, Loto, and Yato, each 
lot then subdivided among the villagers, each get- 
ting a share which seldom came to more than two or 
three New Zealand pounds. This money was im- 
mediately exchanged for the freshly arrived goods, 
and the three stores serving the island, one to each 
village, were sold out within a few days. But our 
people did not worry, for they knew Puka-Puka 
would support them just as it had for centuries. 

Today, little has changed. The island is still self- 
sufficient. Each village has its own taro swamp, 
and each individual his own plot from birth to 
death. My plot measures seven by three feet and is 


-in the taro fields belonging to Ngake village. After 
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twenty-one years, I found this plot still intact and 
cared for by relatives. It is next to those of my two 
brothers and two sisters who have also been absent 
since 1941. Although they may never return, the 
land will be theirs until they die. Together our five 
plots compose an impressive holding as Puka-Pukan 
sizes go — over a hundred square feet! 

During those years away from Puka-Puka I often 
thought of Mama Tala and wondered if I would 
ever see her again. Her age made it seem unlikely, 
and my chances of returning seemed slim, for I was 
now living in Honolulu, married, with two young 
children. Puka-Puka seemed as far away as a long- 
remembered dream — lovely but intangible. But 
in 1959, the Geophysical Year and the moon con- 
spired to send an American scientific team to Puka- 
Puka to observe a total eclipse of the sun. Lowell 
‘Thomas visited the expedition to film it for tele- 
vision, and when he returned, he brought a simple 
message from Mama Tala: “She wants to see you.” 
And I knew that I must go back. 

But even when you have decided, it is not easy 
to get to Puka-Puka. Aftér I had arrived with my 
husband and children in Auckland, New Zealand, in 
June of 1961, we were delayed until October before 
space was available on the three-thousand-ton gov- 
ernment motor vessel Moana Roa. But it went only 
as far as Rarotonga, the capital island of the Cook 
Islands, still nine hundred miles southeast of Puka- 
Puka. ‘There we learned that the last ship to the 
northern group, the island trading schooner Tiare 
Taporo, had already sailed, and that there would 
not be another ship until the hurricane season 
ended. So it was not until April of 1962, nearly 
three years after Mama Tala had sent for me, that 
we finally stepped ashore on my home island, at 
the leeward embarking beach at Yato village. 


I found her sitting down hunched among a group 
of old ladies on the coral gravel outside her house. 
She was dressed in a white mother hubbard dress, 
accenting her shiny black hair, while in her hand, 
swishing with automatic precision at the flies, was 
the well-remembered coconut frond. For a moment 
I stood on the crowded path, under the hot Puka- 
Puka sun, memories dimming my eyes. But when 
she called in the old familiar way, I rushed to her 
side and pressed my cheek to hers; instinctively re- 
membering the Puka-Pukan custom prohibiting the 
young from kissing the old. “Tera c Tiane” (“There 
is Johnny”), she whispered. And clutching me by 
the shoulders, she feil into a quiet, almost melodic 
sobbing, gradually slipping to the ground until she 
held me around the knees. Many people were 
watching, but I felt no embarrassment, even when 
she pulled me down and began prcdding my whole 
being with her bony hands, her fingers exploring my 
arms, legs, and body the way Pusa-Pukans do to 
ascertain a person’s health. We sat on the gravel for 
many minutes holding each other, rocking together 
back and forth, and I became aware of the strong 
scent of mothballs and thought sh2 must have had 
this dress before I was born. Eventually, in a firm 
voice, in the Puka-Pukan tongue, she announced, 
“Yes, you are big now: Your arms are strong. They 
have been very good to you over taere.” And with 
a smile, she pushed me away and told me to meet 
the rest of my relatives. 


M aa Tara and her third huskand, Taingauru, 
meaning ‘“‘ten,”? live in Loto village in a two-room 
thatched hut by the mother road, which joins all 
three villages. Fortunately, the ckurch is close, for 
Mama Tala finds it difficult to walk unaided and 
would not like to be carried to service. From 
pandanus-pole rafters hang their everyday items: 
flour in tins; rolls of handwoven'sennit rope, fishline, 
and clothes. „An ancient but treasured sewing ma- 
chine stands on the back veranda, which faces the 
cookhouse set among -the coconut trees. The cook- 
house is open at the.sides and ‘is built of pandanus 
poles, which support a thatched roof Govering an 


-underground oven dug into the ccral rock. Next to 


this cookhouse and built of the same material is the 
bathhouse, containing a cracked enamel washbasin 
and a piece of washing soap. Water for bathing. is 
stored in a rusted oil drum., 

Because of Tala’s and Taingaurw’ s age, they have 
adopted two young boys to run those errands which 
only young limbs can perform: slimbing. coconut 
trees for drinking nuts, carting water from the shal- 
low well, gathering taro, and so >n. In exchange, 
the children have a home until they are old enough 
to fend for themselves, at which time Mama Tala 


MAMA TALA 


and Taingauru will adopt two more youngsters. It 
is a common practice; no one ever need live alone 
on Puka-Puka. I was to find this gregariousness 
both irritating and comforting in the two months I 
spent there; mainly welcome though, for my hus- 
band had to continue with the ship when it sailed 
after only an afternoon at the island. 

That night, Mama Tala announced that her 
home was not satisfactory for me and my children 
and that I ought to stay in my uncle’s house, which 
has a cement floor, a corrugated iron roof, a screened 
cupboard to keep away the flies and cockroaches, 
and a private WC. “You have lived ‘over there,’ 
and I know they do not have thatched roofs and 
everyone sleeps under a roof of tin or even of wood.” 
This apology for her roof was typical, because in 
spite of the greater comfort and coolness of pandanus 
thatch, metal is a mark of prestige in the Cook 
Islands because it is used by the pfopaas (“white 
men”) for their own homes. But I dreaded the day- 


. time heat of a tin roof and persuaded Mama Tala to 


allow me to stay in her house. However, when she 
insisted that I sleep on the only bed while she and 
Taingauru slept on the floor, I knew it would never 
do. Finally we settled on another of my uncle’s 
buildings, an unused thatched-roof cookhouse built 
on the lagoon shore. Here the wind from the water 
swept freely through its open sides while towering, 
sixty~year-old coconut palms spread their long 
fronds to shelter it from the burning midday sun. 
Of course, Mama Tala came to live with me. 

In this house, I rediscovered the soul of Puka- 
Puka. Each night, snug inside her mosquito net, 
Mama Tala recited in loving detail another chapter 
from her limitless fund of accumulated island gossip. 
And always we ended talking of my mother. Mama 
Tala spoke of her third daughter as if she still lived. - 
Her voice choked as she described dresses Mama 
had worn to church thirty years before, or dishes of 
food she had eaten as a child. “Your mother, Nga, 
and her younger sister Tili were the best of my 
mine children. I ask God why he took those two 
away. Often I unlock my trunk to look at your 
mother’s shawl and ring, for the sight of them 
makes me close to her again. When I am dead you 


- may have the shawl, but I will always keep the 
_-ring. In a few days we shall look into the trunk so 


that you may see these things for yourself.” 
While. we talked, a lovesick young man sang him- 


_ self to sleep on the veranda of the house next door: 


“Mei te ei inano i te po, kua pera katoa ia au” (“Like a 
garland of pandanus blossoms in the night am I”). 


' He chanted every love song he knew until forced 
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to start over again. Only when the tip of his 
forefinger ached from strumming his coconut-shell 
ukulele would he stop. One afternoon the object of 
this musical outpouring passed by. The boy imme- 
diately broke into the song “‘Manea, manea taku tiare” 
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(Beautiful, beautiful my flower”). Whereupon the 
girl smiled shyly but continued on her way. The 
young man called after her, “Come around tonight, 
and Pll show you my other accomplishments.” She 
kicked her foot in his direction and lifted her hip as 
if to say, “Just big talk!” But the boy was happy 
and awaited the night, for he knew she would 
return. Such is courtship on Puka-Puka. 

Lovers find it difficult to keep secrets, but it is 
because of the atoll way of life that denies privacy 
to all. In our little house, Mama Tala and I could 
make few moves without the entire village of Loto’s 


knowing. Because of the deep curiosity stirred by . 


my return, our house was constantly watched. 
Often in the evenings, large groups of people came 
from all three villages to squat on the coral pebbles 
surrounding our home and smoke their pandanus 
leaf cigarettes until I joined them to tell stories of 
the outside world. But even if no one gathered, 
there was always Rakuraku, a man of ancient years 
who lived about twenty yards along the lagoon 
road. All day long he sat cross-legged on a pan- 
danus mat, closely watching me as if I were a never 
tiring performer in a play. At night he slept little, 
reclining on the same spot. 

When I opened a can of bully beef, he might call 
in a lazy manner, “Tirane e, what is that you are 
opening?” And his eyes would brighten at the pros- 
pect of a bite or two. After a few days of this I 
ceased to answer, simply because I no longer heard 
him. But he only called more loudly, “ Trane e, you 
are the lucky one, then, to be so rich you can afford 
to eat bully beef every day.” And I had to send him 
a small helping, utilizing one of the ever present 
children. When a relative came by to ask for to- 
bacco, whispering in hope that he would not have 
- to share his smoke, old Rakuraku would wake from 
his fragile doze and yell for all the village to hear, 
“Tiane e! What are you giving to that beggar of a 
relative?” And he would lean back on his elbow 
and call in a quieter voice, “Well, if you happen to 
have a spare cigarette, it would surely quench my 
desire.” When I took my bath behind a pile of coral 
rock, Rakuraku would often send me an unneeded 
pail of water, with a request for the soap when I had 
finished with it. Or when I was drying myself from 
a swim, he would call, “I suppose that towel comes 
from America. Titane e, you are leaving most of 
your things when you leave our island, e? Just 
remember Rakuraku, who fished with your father 
and was such a good friend to him, always giving 
him part of his catch.” 

Early one morning Mama Tala sat resting against 
a pandanus post, watching while I wrote Puka- 
Pukan words in my diary. Eventually I looked up 
and saw that-she was sad, and I moved to her side, 
not speaking, for one does not question the old un- 
less invited. In time she said, “‘Auwe/ ‘To think that 
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you were among those strange people for so many 
years without me to help you. And there was no 
one to wash you when you had your babies.” Her 
tears came, and she sighed that she had been use- 
less to me when I had needed her. And I could not 
tell her that I had had my children in a well- 
equipped maternity hospital. It would only have 
made her feel foolish and useless. 

So we sat there in sympathetic silence until a 
councilman of the next village came pompously 
down the road, calling out a proclamation for a 
umukat (“feast”). Mama ‘Tala quickly lost her sad 
mood and turned her head to hear better. But the 
words escaped her, and in annoyance she heaved 
herself to her feet and walked crookedly out of the 
cookhouse to the side of the mother road, where the 
man had collected a small crowd: Leaning on her 
cane, Mama Tala pointed a finger at him. “This 
man,” she scolded, sounding just like the woman 
who used to chase me through the trees, “This 
man! I can’t hear him! Speak louder.” The man 
was silenced in midphrase, and stood motionless for 
a moment, as if stunned. 

“This woman,” the speaker finally replied, glar- 
ing at Mama Tala, “has come and spoiled my 
speech. It is cut in half, and I must begin again,” 
which he did. But Mama Tala, feeling the atten- 
tion on her, grinned mischievously, and still leaning 
on her cane, wiggled her bottom in a drum dance of 
seventy years past as if to tempt the speaker, who 
had to stop again while the people of Loto clapped 
their hands and shouted their approval. Satisfied 
to have repaid the councilman for his discourtesy, 
Mama Tala came back smiling and sat down with- 
out any help. 


| eee on my first Sunday back on Puka-Puka, 
Mama Tala and I prepared for the morning church 
service. After washing in the white enameled basin, 
we rubbed our legs, arms, and hair with fresh and 
sweet-smelling coconut oil, taking turns brushing 
each other’s hair. We sheltered behind the wide 
trunk of a coconut tree, and although we were hid- 
den from the view of those on the road, anyone sit- 
ting in the public WG, located on stilts about twenty 
yards out in the lagoon, could easily see us. But this 
did not matter, for we could not see who they were. 
My nylon brush fascinated Mama Tala. “Auwe! 
The white woman’s way!’ she exclaimed in wonder, 
fingering the stiff bristles. “A very strong pig he 
must have been.” Mama Tala rolled her hair in a 
bun, much favored among Polynesian women, and 
secured it with a shell comb, the oil causing her 
black hair to glisten like a young girl’s. 

Wrapped in gay pareu cloth we walked back to 
the house, where Mama Tala beckoned me to her 


family trunk, which had been transferred when she 
moved. “Not one person is allowed to open my 
trunk, not even my children. But you can look 
through it, for one day it will be yours.” She took 
the key from the pages of her Polynesian-language 
Bible, which she kept on a bully-teef crate beside 
her bed, unlocked the rusty pad-.ock, and lifted 
the old lid. A strong scent of mothballs assailed 
us and momentarily infected me with great sad- 
ness, for I recalled my own mother kneeling on the 
floor in just the same way, picking out my starched 
and ironed, well-folded dress for church. 

Mama ‘Tala’s trunk contained nearly all she 
possessed: a few pieces of costume jewelry, her first 
husband’s broken pocket watch, a shell back-comb, 
a tiny box containing pins, thread. and needles for 
the sewing machine, a small unused bottle of toilet 
water I had sent three years before, and my mother’s 
wedding ring and silk shawl from Tahiti. She lifted 
out each item for inspection, handling it gently and 
with much reverence. Eventually she reached her 
five dresses at the bottom. Under a pink dress, 
which she set aside for the church service, were two 
ancient high-necked white dresses for weddings and 
baptisms, a flower-patterned dress for casual wear, 
and finally, at the very bottom, a cress of black. 

“To wear when I join your mcther. I shall be 
dressed well when I meet all of zhem,”’ she said, 
holding it up. It was a plain, s.mple dress that 
reached to her ankles. The sleeves buttoned at the 
wrists, and, of course, it had a high-neck collar. 
“My daughter Vaevae sent this two years ago. I 
am lucky to get one finally, for it was a big worry 
not to have a black dress to rest in.” When she had 
folded all her treasures neatly back into the trunk, 
she closed the lid and remained for a moment kneel- 
ing beside it, as if in prayer. ‘“‘ zane,” she finally 
spoke. “When I need it, you will remember my 
black dress??? I put my arms around her, and we 
were very close and full of memories. 


I WOULD have preferred the afternoon service, for 
in the daytime heat the preacher shortens his ser- 
mon and there is more music and Polynesian 
hymns. But Mama Tala explained that every one 
of the nearly four hundred members of the congre- 
gation would be at church that morning to see if I 
could still recite the Lord’s Prayer in Puka-Pukan. 
But most important, they wanted to see a real 
American dress, for since arriving, I had worn 
nothing but shorts and a blouse or simply a pareu 
cloth wrapped about in the local fashion. 

“You pick the dress then, Mama,” I told Mama 
Tala and opened my suitcase. Excitedly she fin- 
gered through the contents before exclaiming and 
holding up a gray dress of Chinese cut. “This dress 
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MAMA TALA 


has all shining buttons; they will like it.” But then 
she noticed the two side slits, and her admiring ex- 
pression changed to concern. “No, Tiane, this is 
torn. We must sew that later.” And she set it 
aside. I told her the slits were intentional. “Why?” 
she wanted to know. “To show a little of the legs.” 
She looked shocked and murmured that it was a 
sin to entice men at church. “At least when one is 
married,” she added. 

Turning back to my clothes, she held up a short 
light-brown Hawaiian muumuu, which was really 
only a sophisticated version of the same mother hub- 
bard she wore. The pattern featured figures of 
ancient Hawaiian gods mingled with abstractions 
of fish heads and bones. “This is beautiful,’’ she 
cried. “They will like it.’ She then laid out my 
slip, but it was my turn to protest, for I did not wish 
to wear a slip on such a hot day. Tala was un- 
moved. ‘‘People will see your body if you don’t 
wear a slip! You must not expose yourself on Sun- 
day, Tiane, particularly now that you are carrying 
a child.” 

“But how can they see under such a dress?” I 
became impatient. 

“Tiane,? she said reprovingly, her old eyes 
sparkling. “You don’t remember the Puka-Pukans; 
they will try to see through. They will see.” And I 
had to lean over and kiss her forehead. 

Each night before bed, we swam in the lagoon, 
our pareus balanced on our heads so we would have 
cover when we left the water. After drying, we often 
joined one group or another on the beach, to ex- 
change stories in the light of a coconut-shell fire. 


' By day, while Mama Tala rested in the sun, I often 


took a canoe out upon the flat surface of the clear, 
multicolored lagoon to fish, or I collected shells on 
the coral sand beaches. 

Gradually the outside world faded and grew less 
real as I fell back into the atoll life I happily dis- 
covered had never been forgotten. Soon after I 
arrived, our village moved to Motu Ko, Ngake’s 
private coconut and bird-reserve island. We trav- 
eled by canoe, five miles across the lagoon, in a sort 
of miniature migration. There, for four weeks, we 
made copra, husking the nuts and splitting them to 
dry in the sun. I husked fourteen hundred nuts, 
which was the proportion allotted to Mama Tala 
and me; for no one is exempt during the copra 
harvest. 

But one night, while fishing from a canoe for fly- 
ing fish, my companions were silhouetted against 
the sky by a sudden, tremendous flash of white hght 
on the northeast horizon. The glow held for several 
long moments, while no one dared speak. Then 
eyes wide with fear turned to me, as if I should 
know why this thing had happened. Trembling in 
every muscle, I explained in a shaky voice that it 
must be a bomb test. They seemed satisfied and 
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went back to their search for fish without another 
thought, but my pleasure in the night had been de- 
stroyed. It was a sharp reminder of that outside 
world that I had so easily forgotten. 

And a few mornings later, the early light revealed 
the stubby outlines of the trading schooner Taveuni, 
slowly riding off Yato reef. It had come to take 
passengers to Rarotonga and was sailing that very 
afternoon. We did not have enough time to say 
farewell to Puka-Puka, but my sadness was lessened 
by the thought that Mama Tala was sailing with 
me. For she had agreed to leave Puka-Puka for the 
first time in over fifty years, in order to get a pair 
of false teeth at the hospital in Rarotonga. 

The wind blew salty spray in our faces as the 
outrigger sliced through the reef breakers and 
plowed out into the open sea to meet the Taveum. 
The high, choppy seas crashed our canoe against 
the side of the schooner, lifting us level with its 
deck one moment, then dragging us down below the 
red waterline. The islander sailors, half-naked but 
well smeared with warming coconut oil, screamed 


_offered encouragement and advice. 


and laughed with delight at the freshening weather, . 


while dear Mama Tala stood in the pitching canoe- 


After nine days of this we arrived, as if by mira- 
cle, at Rarotonga, and everyone was suddenly well 
and happy again. With typical Polynesian accept- 
ance of the immediate present, the past days of 
misery were totally forgotten, and we greeted our 
friends and families as if life were always good. 

After a half century on Puka-Puka, the wonders 
of civilization were a shock to Mama Tala. Her 
first movie, a war movie, had her sighing and crying 
for the soldiers killed in mock battle. ‘‘Auwe, so 
many good men die in this world.” She clutched 
her chair, muttering unhappy sounds. After the 
show she wiped: her eyes with her skirt, and whis- 
pered almost in anger, “Can we see a happy movie 
next time?” After that we saw only: musicals, and 
she was proud to describe to her friends the elegant 
dresses and the sweet voices of the actors. 

As the time approached for me to give birth I 
felt a growing fear of having the child in a natural 
way, with none of the conveniences I was used to 
in the’ maternity hospital in Honolulu. Mama Tala 
Her fingers 
felt the lower portion of my stomach, and she whis- 


` pered, as if in fear of disturbing the unborn child, 


clutching a rope from the schooner, perhaps won- 


dering if new teeth were worth this. She looked 
down at me and called, ‘‘Tizane, you stay behind 
me. When I begin the climb, you push me up and 
make sure my dress is properly covering me.” The 
sailors yelled: “Old woman! Now is the time to 
jump. Jump quickly!’ Whereupon she gave me a 
weak smile and swung out on the rope, and with 
the sailors pulling and me pushing, managed to get 
one leg up over the railing. And there she clung, 
on her stomach, her frail legs gripping the wood, 
giving an embarrassed laugh as the sailors lifted her 
‘onto the deck. 

We were the first aboard and claimed a section 
of the forward hatch by spreading out two pan- 
danus mats and sitting on them. The hatch was 


about twenty by thirty feet, and we were soon- 


joined by thirteen other islander passengers, who 


“When the pains finally come, you breathe in from 


_ this part, until the pain goes away. And when you 


thighs and pull them toward you.” 


need to hold something, grab the back of your 
Then she 


‘rubbed my back with-coconut oil, “I used to do 


huddled with us under a sailcloth roof which pro- ` 


tected us from the rain that was starting to fall. 
This was to be our home in the eighty-foot ship 
for the nine-hundred-mile ocean trip. Our position 


directly in front of the wheelhouse afforded us little | 


privacy from the crew, but we managed to block off 
our small area with a little wall formed by our 
bundles of clothing and food. This done, we re- 
signed ourselves to the sea and were immediately 
sick, scarcely noticing when the ship got under way. 

For several days we lay there, moaning in our 
misery and eating nothing. The ship was subject to 
frightening vibrations each time it met a heavy sea, 
sending the water washing over the deck as we 
clung to anything handy and rolled in our heavy 
wet clothes. 
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this to your mother when she was big with child. 
Don’t be afraid.” - | Be 

The baby girl came, much more easily than her 
brother. and sister had in Honolulu, and Mama 
Tala buried the placenta under a flowering plu- 
meria bush so the child would be beautiful. Every 
morning she collected the baby’s soiled diapers and 
washed them under the tap, with pride, and I 
could see that she was completely happy. 

When the baby was a week old, the Matson liner 
Mariposa called at Rarotonga, and my husband said 
it was‘time to go. On the wharf to say good-bye, 
Mama Tala pressed her nose against my cheek, the 
tears flowing but her sobs restrained so she could 
whisper, “I am so happy you did not forget me. 
God will take care of you and your family.” When 
I turned to leave she walked to a post and held it, 
her face lost in a thick handkerchief. 

Mama ‘Tala sailed before Christmas on the 
schooner Tiare Taporo, bound for Puka-Puka. But 
midway, the ship was caught by a hurricane, lost 
her mainmast, and lay drifting helplessly for several 
days until taken back to Rarotonga in tow. Such 
an experience might well have been the finish for 
any eighty-three-year-old woman, but Mama Tala 
has written from Rarotonga with assurances that 
she is fit and happy. And my friends write that she 
is getting fat now that she has her beautiful new 
teeth. 
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oe first teen-age narcotics users in the neighbor- 
hood of the Henry Street Settlement on New York’s 
Lower East Side were not the newcomers to the 
area. They belonged to the older families, Irish, 
Italian, and Jewish. It was not long, however, be- 
fore they were joined by teen-age members of the 
new Negro and Puerto Rican families who had be- 
gun moving in at an accelerated pace after World 
War II. By 1951 the younger brothers of these 
teen-age experimenters were telling social workers 
in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of their fear of being 
drawn into the same trouble. 

Through the joint efforts of neighborhood 
churches and settlements, a narcotics information 
center was set up to help addicts and their families 
as drug use spread through the area. In all this, 
Helen Hall, the director of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, and Ralph Tefferteller, who has been asso- 
ciate director for eighteen years, took a leading 
part. Mr. Tefferteller was working closely with the 
young boys who came to him in those days bewil- 
dered by their predicament and unwilling to face 
the fact that they were hooked. The statements 
quoted here were drawn from hundreds of hours 
of tape-recorded interviews which he held with the 
young people he was trying to help. What kind of 
people become addicts? How do they feel about 
themselves and others? What are their lives like? 


Painting by Ben Shahn; owner, United States Department of State. 
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Can We Help Him? 


BY JEREMY LARNER 


Since tt was founded in 1893, the Henry Slreet Seltlement has served 
the children and the young people of New York's Lower East Side, helping 
them to cope with disease, filth, overcrowding, gang warfare, and other 
problems arising oul of poverty and unemployment. In the last decade, 
drug addiction among teen-agers has been an ever more serious concern. 
The article which follows has been drawn from THE ADDICT IN THE 
STREET, a book of interviews with heroin addicts edited by JEREMY 
LARNER and shortly to be published by Grove Press. Mr. Larner is the 


author of DRIVE, HE SAID, a novel that won the $10,000 Della Prize. 


The drug addict is not a phenomenon entirely of 
his own creation. Though he has placed himself 
outside society, he has by no means left it behind: 
he is, in fact, hopelessly dependent on the institu- 
tions of society and absolutely dominated by fear 
of them. With the cooperation of law and custom, 
the junkie lives in constant threat of torture, ar- ° 
rest, and degradation. He is treated and cured, 
escapes and is recaptured, shakes free and falls 
back, dreams and despairs, resolves and capitu- 
lates — always, in the end, capitulates. He has no 
choice, it seems; the frenzy of his suffering has gone 
far beyond mere will. 

In the popular mythology, if a drug addict can 
manage to kick his habit, he is cured. In reality, 
addicts are constantly kicking and returning to 
drugs again. Arrest, for example, means kicking 
cold turkey, which accounts for the addict’s dread 
of arrest and perhaps for the fact that he is almost 
certain to go back on heroin the day he is released 
from prison. But there is a physical motive for the 
kicking-and-returning cycle which is mostly un- 
known to nonaddicts. I am referring to the mecha- 
nism of tolerance, whereby an addict in pursuit of 
euphoria builds up his daily dosage until simply to 
get “straight” — that is, to keep from experienc- 
ing withdrawal symptoms — he may need hun- 
dreds of times the narcotic that would kill an or- 
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dinary person. To get high the addict needs 
even more. Thus a habit is likely to be constantly 
increasing, a predicament which demands acceler- 
ating activity in begging, borrowing, burglary, 
shoplifting, prostitution, and all the other means 
by which the free-enterprise addict obtains funds. 
“ĮI guess it was sort of a lark,” Dom Abruzzi said. 
“I was sixteen years old exactly, and I was walk- 
ing with one friend on Henry Street, and he asked 
me, ‘Have you ever smoked pot before?’ I didn’t 


know what pot was, and I had to ask him, so he . 
told me it was marijuana, and Į almost fell with | 


shock. But then he talked about it, and he ex- 
plained to me it was nothing to worry about, and 
three days later I was smoking my first weed. 
Three months afterward, I started snorting heroin. 
I got in on that because it was so cheap — a dollar 
and a half apiece to split a three-dollar bag — and 
everybody was getting so high and seemed so hap- 
py. A few months after that I took my first shot. 
That was a skin pop, and was followed a week 
later by a main line. But for the first few years, I 


would. say, I was an oddity, because I kept my-. 


self in check; I didn’t get a habit. I was going out 


with a very wonderful girl at the time, and I want- 


ed to marry her. But in the next few years that. 
followed, I got arrested once, then a second time, 
and the girl and [ broke up. 


bank, in a joint account. After we broke up, I 


took it all out and spent it on dope, and that’s how l 


I acquired my first habit. 


“I didn’t even know I was hooked. I was sitting 


on a bench right here in the Vladeck project; I 
was yawning, and my eyes were tearing, and a 
friend came over to me and started talking to me 
and said, ‘Dom, you know you’re sick.’ And for 
the first time I realized I was actually addicted. I 
had the habit, and I had to have it. So from then 
on it was every day, and when I ran out of the 
bank money, I began borrowing. I soon saw I 
couldn’t support my habit just by running around 
borrowing money or trying to steal money, and I 
started pushing. I made a lot of money pushing. 
I wasn’t looking to make money, but it Just so hap- 
pened, a stroke of if-you-want-to-call-it luck, I 
made a lot of money. I could support my habit, I 
could buy clothes, I even bought a car; and odd as 
it may seem, I could work, just so long as I had 
my tools — my needle, my eyedropper, and my 
heroin. I would take a shot maybe three times a 
day while I was at work, come home, and continue 
selling dope. I did that for seven or eight months. 

“I was young and I was small scale, actually; I 
guess I coulda went deeper into it, but I was scor- 
ing in weight an eighth, and it was costing me fifty 
dollars an eighth. And I would buy one eighth or 
two, or I would get a quarter, the equivalent of two 
eighths. An eighth is one eighth of an ounce. Half 
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of it I would use for myself because I had to, and the 
other half I would sell, and it would bring me back 
three times the amount I paid for it. I did no cut- 
ting; the heroin I was getting was considered very 
good. Now it could have been cut a number of 
times, I could have made much more money, but 
I guess I just didn’t want to cut it. The quality was 
terrific, and I didn’t want to be bothered. I was 
just thinking of my habit. Today the same dope 
would turn over an enormous amount of money, 
because you don’t find the same stuff anymore. 
“To buy my heroin, I could go to any part of the 
city, At that time, I knew some people on the west 
end of Harlem; it was the Spanish-Italian section. 
It’s all according to who you know at the time. 
“After seven, eight months of dealing I stopped 


it. I was really fed up. I went to a Dr. W. on For- 


ty-seventh Street, who supposedly will take you off 
the habit by lowering the shots every day. The 


price ‘was sixty dollars a week, double for two 


weeks. But it didn’t help, and the disadvantage of 


. It was‘that I stopped dealing, and I found myself in 


‘a hole with money and everything. I lost my car, I 


lost my job, and I was back in the street with holes 
in my pockets and seven days of beard on my face.” 


Å kouer of addicts are able ‘to support their 


: habits by working at regular jobs — until their tol- 


erance increases, and the resulting need for heavier 
dosages sends them into illegal activities. When 


_ tolerance-increases still further, the addicts express 


-their desire to kick, speaking urgently of the pains 


nand humiliations of addiction and summoning up 


-‘dreams of rehabilitation and respectability. If the 
addict can kick a big habit, he can start all over on 
a much smaller, cheaper dose of drugs. Social 
‘workers and .the. various clinicians who help ad- 
dicts undergo detoxification programs estimate 
that over 95 percent return to addiction. 

Of course, psychological habituation as well as 
physical dependence is involved in addiction. Prob- 
ably there are character types more readily vul- 
nerable to narcotics and addiction than the so- 
called normal person. 

“I don’t know how many times I’ve wanted to 
scream and say the heck with it,” Dom Abruzzi 
said. “I wish I could walk away from it like it was 
a rotten egg. But I’m stuck with the fumes; I need 
it, I can’t walk away. 

“So I went to the hospital one week in August, 
another week in October, and each time I got out 
I was clean, but I was so anxious, so mentally dis- 
turbed at the idea of getting off, that I was actual- 
ly nervous. Do you know that guys actually get 
sick, even when they’re clean? As soon as they hit 
the streets, they'll get butterflies. And before you 
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know it, it’s on your mind. And of course you have 
this damn habit, this mental thing you’ve built up 
for years and years. You’re so afraid — you want 
to stay away from it, but the first negative thought 
in your mind, or somebody coming over and ap- 
proaching you about it, that’s it. You forget any 
idea of kicking. You forget it completely, what- 
ever you’ve said in the hospital about staying off — 
all this is forgotten. You start to pace again, and 
you’re running to get it, and you’re gonna do some- 
thing. The nervousness goes, everything leaves 
you, and you know you’re doing what’s in you, 
what your body is used to and your mind is used 
to. And.of course this is the habit to break. And I 
don’t know how to do it.” 


M ss addicts who grew up in crowded, lower- 
class neighborhoods were introduced to heroin as 
teen-agers. Bored and delinquent at school, they 
couldn’t face the prospect of starting at the bottom 
of the social ladder. College was unthinkable, and 
once school was left behind, there was little to do 
but hang around the neighborhood, and no group 
with which to identify but one’s comrades on the 
corner: in brief, no place to aspire to. Small won- 
der that when asked why he started on heroin, al- 
most every addict will include in his answer the 
phrase “to kill time.” 

To be sure, they could have gotten Ti and 
worked and saved and become respectable middle- 
class householders with families of their own. But 
frequently the model for such industry was miss- 
ing; in almost every case, the subject reported a 
negative relationship with his father. 

In lacking a father figure the addict lacks also a 
model of a successful relationship with the opposite 
sex, as well as a model of a breadwinner. It seems 
hardly a coincidence that heroin robs the user of 
sexual desire; perhaps the tension of such a possibil- 
ity is simply too much to be endured. At any rate, 
more than one of the subjects broke up marriages 
they swear were happy ones to return to the needle. 
As it happens, addicts find their friends almost en- 
tirely within a male peer group of users, and the 
injection itself is usually performed in company and 
with an elaborate ritual. Contempt for women is a 
constant theme, typically expressed by the remark 
that women addicts have it easy because they can 
raise money by hustling. 

It might fairly be asked at this point, What of 
the bored delinquent children coming from broken 
homes in slum areas who don’t resort to drug addic- 
tion? One doesn’t even have to be at the bottom 
of the economic heap to find oneself oppressed by 
boredom or sexual ambiguity. No, the portrait 
cannot be made definitive simply by listing the ob- 
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jective problems which the potential addict faces. 
What marks the addict is his extreme response. 

Psychiatrists make a distinction between neurot- 
ic and psychotic illnesses. If we can speak of the 
neurotic as fighting reality, the psychotic by com- 
parison is fleeing reality. The psychotic withdraws 
from his environment in favor of suffering or bliss 
within a world of his own fabrication. When I 
suggest an analogy between heroin addicts and 
psychotics, I am not saying that addicts are in fact 
psychotic, but that their response to anxiety moves 
beyond neurosis toward an absolute escapism from 
which there is small hope of rescuing them. 

A vast chasm gapes between an addict’s self-por- 
trait and his actual needs and desires as expressed 
through the life he leads. Almost always the ur- 
gent flow of words enforces an utter separation be- 
tween thought and actuality. The compulsive re- 
telling of his stories leads not to self-understanding 
but to rigid isolation. 

“Pm twenty-three years old,’ Danny Stern told 
us, “and I’ve been on narcotics for about six years. 
There were four or five of us; one boy had been 
doing it for quite a while and said, ‘Would you like 


_to try?? This was at a sweet-sixteen party at the 


Clinton Plaza. It was heroin, and it was a main- 
line shot from the very first. The boy who’d been 
taking narcotics staked everybody to a free shot, 
and administered it and made a big adventure out 
of it. He said that we could try it once and not get 


addicted, which I can say, so many years later, was 
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the truth. He explained that you can steal and 
carry on all kinds of perverted things to get it, but 
at the time you’re not concerned about what’s go- 
ing to happen later; it’s what’s going to happen 
now and the feeling you’re going to achieve. And 
the feeling is so overpowering that it clouds your 
mind to any idea of going to jail, breaking society’s 
rules, stealing, or anything like it. You don’t be- 
lieve it. Of the five kids who took a shot at that 
party, four of us are still addicts today, that still 
keep in touch and see each other and try and play 
this big game of not getting caught by the police. 

“I just came back last November from doing a 
hitch at Elmira. I was sent to Elmira for five years, 
and I did forty-eight months. And upon my get- 
ting out, the first thing I did, the first day, was 
look to secure some narcotics. To see if, was this 
forty-eight months worth it? And now that I took 
that fix, I feel that no amount of keeping anyone 
incapacitated will cure it-—if you want to do it, 
you will do it. 

“I wouldn’t consider myself a criminal at heart. 
I’m disturbed to a degree, because [ like narcotics 
and I wouldn’t want anyone to sway me from the 
thought of narcotics. But I was subjected to per- 
verts, wise guys, guys that had much more time 
than me. They send a guy that has zip-five — that’s 
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a maximum of five years — in with a guy that has 
twenty to life. And that boy who has twenty to 
life, he’s lost hope to a certain degree. He doesn’t 
care how much aggravation he causes you while 
you’re there. You run into so much difficulty; you 
have to be a fighter, and you have to fight back. 
And it makes you hard. You come out, you resent 
people, and you just want to go into a shell. And 
that’s only another reason I went back to nar- 
cotics. To forget the past. I don’t want to remem- 
ber that forty-eight months; it was the most horrible 
forty-eight months in my life. I don’t think any- 
thing could have done as much harm as Elmira. 
I don’t feel narcotics has done any greater harm to 
me. It taught me things I didn’t have any need to 
learn, like how to steal acar. It graduated me into 
the higher crime bracket. It gave me telephone 
numbers of people to look up when I got out, more 
connections, more criminal activity. 

“An addict is very yellow. Once he’s hooked, 
he’s very afraid of withdrawal. So what he does, he 
steals from people he knows will not send him to 
jail. That takes in your own immediate family, 
your mom and pop’s friends. People that like you, 
that you know will try and help you and say, Well, 
it was a mistake. That is the first step in stealing 
for a narcotics addict. 

“Second step is boosting. That’s going into a 
department store and walking out with two pair 


of pants. It’s easy, it’s tempting, and you learn . 


very easy. Once you do it and get away with it, 
' there’s no stopping you from coming back and 
doing it a second or third time. 


“The third way is selling fake narcotics to other ` 


addicts, to fool them. In other words, you take a 
cellophane bag, and fill it up with any white pow- 
* der that looks like heroin. And when you see a sick 
addict that comes strutting down, pounding the 
pavement begging for a fix, you sell him this. It’s 
very cutthroat; you rob from one another. There’s 
no honor among dope addicts. 

“Or you tell a fellow youw’ré a gopher. You 
know the pusher, and you’ll gopher narcotics. The 
addict is from another neighborhood, but he knows 
you, and he doesn’t know the pusher. So you 
promise him: give me your ten, fifteen, twenty, 
and Ill go look for the pusher for you. As soon as 
I score the dope, I’ll bring it back to you. What 
happens then is you take his money and you buy 
the dope, but you never bring it back to him. You 
take it yourself. It’s too overpowering. Narcotics 
is mental; it’s also physical. One shot cures you. 

“What I try and do is, being lm taking nar- 
cotics, I try to keep it to a minimum, where I can 
control it. I don’t ever want narcotics to control 
me again. And I feel that if it’s done rationally, 
with a realistic mind, to a certain degree you can 
control it. Unless it takes over your body. Men- 
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tally, if you’re strong and have a good willpower, 
you can control it to a degree. 

“When it really comes down to it basically, ev- 
erybody wants to be recognized. Everybody. Now 
these boys that stick with it — the reason they stick 
with it is narcotics brought them a new way of life. 
It’s an adventure. Let’s face it: if narcotics was 
easy to come by, there wouldn’t be half as many 
addicts. To take narcotics right now, it’s cloak- 
and-dagger, it’s spy work, it’s something out of tele- 
vision, believe me. You have to walk the street, 
you have to secure a pusher, you have to locate the 
money to buy this narcotic, you have to check in 
dark hallways, on roofs, go through cellars, all this 
running about, all the time keeping one eye out for 
the police. 

“Al this is an adventure for a young man. And 
when you finally get your narcotics back to your 
pad where you can use it, you say to yourself: Man, 
I did it, I beat the fuzz, I made the scene. And 
you feel relieved. 

“Then the second stage is to take it. And that 
clouds your mind. You feel content just to sit there 
and not be annoyed and let the world go by. Just 
leave me alone; I’m happy the way I am.” 


‘Lie addict cannot openly express hostility; if he 
could, he would not have to become addicted. 
His only conscious gripe against society is that it 
doesn’t understand drug addicts, and this gripe is 
made only after he is safely within the closed room 
of addiction. It is as though the addict were 
formed from the individual who doesn’t dare to be 
self-consciously angry or frustrated. The addict is 
the person under pressure who simply splits down 


the middle: he combines the most conventional 


morals and aspirations with the most completely 
antisocial behavior. Almost literally, his left hand 
knows not what his right hand is doing. He lives 
in the most advanced stage of alienation, alienated 
even from himself. 

In short, addiction is a kind of “cop-out.” With- 
out heroin, there would be pain and uncertainty, 
the empty anonymity of people on the bottom. But 
as nearly every addict will explain, when you are 
high on heroin, you don’t feel a thing; nothing bothers you. 

As Dom put it: “Why does an addict go back to 
drugs? Well, just to get away from this daily rou- 
tine, this hunch on his back, this great responsibil- 
ity that society has given. Every normal person 
takes responsibility as it comes along, and goes 
through life not taking drugs. But a drug addict 
knows the feeling of drugs, knows the great seda- 
tive it can be, and how mild and complacent it can 
make a person. Once you’re high, you don’t have 
to worry about anything, I must say truthfully: 


just sit back and all your problems are gone for a 
few hours and that’s it. But to go look for a job, or 
to go pay money for rent, or to give money to peo- 
ple . . . just working is a big problem. I think 
most of us-are afraid of people, can’t associate with 
anybody; I guess that stems from our childhood. 
But as teen-agers and before we took dope, we had 
a clique; and although now they’re new faces, col- 
ored, Spanish, white, we still have this little group 
of drug addicts, and we stick together and are 
basically afraid of people.” 

It is an exciting life, a dangerous life — at the far- 
thest remove from the safety and savings banks of 
the middle classes. Addiction is a poor boy’s uni- 
versity. One addict calls it the “Wild West” and 
the “New Frontier.” . 

It seems possible, however, that if the law were 
willing to call off its posses and make concerted ef- 
forts in more humane directions, much of the ad- 
dicts “Wild West” might be turned into ghost 
towns. Indeed, the continued activity on the ad- 
dict’s “New Frontier” compels one to wonder if the 
addict-at-large is not vital to the social and eco- 
nomic systems within which he operates. For 
certainly the most scientific methods of treatment 
are resisted in this country. Most people won’t 
even permit themselves to see an addict when he is 
squarely before their eyes. Perhaps they feel some 
need. to keep the addict outlawed and invisible; 
why else does the suggestion of clinics which might 
register addicts and supply them with controlled 
maintenance dosages meet with general indigna- 
tion? More than one addict insists that if the large 
department stores would sponsor such clinics, they 
would save enormous sums through the elimina- 
tion of shoplifting. But if addicts were’ trezted 
clinically, the conditions which provoke addiction, 
such as unemployment and boredom and poverty 
and discontent, might press more fiercely on the 
naked eye. And narcotics bulls would lose. ‘heir 
“Wild West.” 

Surely it’s easy to feel an irrational resentment 
toward addicts. As with alcoholics, the obvious 
physical pain that addicts suffer does not atone for 
their outrageous flouting of the unspoken law that 
forbids pure pleasure-seeking. Most people wish 


to punish addicts from the same instinct that makes’ 


them bridle when approached by any sort.of dere 
lict. l 
The addict exists, however, and incurs further 
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fills his hours, days, and years with the cycle of 
search and discovery, need and fulfillment, cures 


` and backslidings, despair and nirvana. And para- 


resentment by wallowing in his unspeakable physi- f 


cal pain. It is easy enough to point out the maso- 
chistic element in the addict’s inevitable torment. 
Yet for the addict himself the pain is not without 
reward, for it is a prelude to the high, which he 


may call a cure, as if to acknowledge the neres- -- 


sity of the disease. In contrast to the prescribed so- 
cial model of contentment-building, the addict 
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doxically, through the presence of heroin in his 
system, this most alienated of men finds himself. ut- 
terly involved in his life process. He at least is quit 
of boredom and empty role-playing. .He reduces 
himself to a need, and becomes that need. 

Drug addiction, he repeatedly insists, was thrust 
on him from the outside. He did not invent it, it 
was brought to him by profiteers, and he is kept 
from defeating it by self-righteous puritans. Yes, 
he knows he is weak-willed (though next time his 
will is going to triumph!), but still he cannot for- 
give the rest of us. 

The addict is an indefatigable moralizer. The 
only trouble is that he uses his moral invention to 
obscure the reality of his desires. No matter what 
happens, it turns out that he is doing his best but 
fate is against him. He really wants to kick and be 
an upright citizen, but the bastards won’t give him 
a decent chance. | 
_ Certainly the addict has a better chance if he is 
not hunted as a common criminal, if he is per- 
mitted to become visible rather than thrown into 


torture cells which only confirm his guilt and re- 


inforce his alienation. If we are to listen to our 
medical authorities rather than to our captains of 
purity, we must be willing, experimentally, to treat 
the junkie with narcotics, either medicinally or as 
maintenance. But this.is a social problem with 
roots deep in the psychological and historical make- 
up of our civilization. We cannot expect quick 
solutions, but it. is high time we let the drug addict 


appear in our field of vision, that we may step 


toward him with some sense of shared humanity. 


Ia BLAKE was thirteen when he started 
using dope. “I feel like a real idiot,’ he said, “to 
have to go up and beg people for money. It’s no 
more like I was a kid and I say, Ma, give me some 
money, I want to go to a movie. It’s different. 
What a change! Maybe I’ve lied to fill that gap. 
Maybe I think that I’m putting something over on 
somebody else.: And while I’m thinking that, Pm 
covering up my own feelings of belittling myself — 
of me myself being the fool, instead of the other 
person who’s giving me the money out of the kind- 
ness of their heart. Maybe that’s why I do these 
things, to-cover up. Because I really am a fool. 
And these lies help me hide the fear, help me hide 
the truth from myself. 

“When I started, it was a big kick. I was doing 
something that nobody else-was doing. Now, after 
all these years, you learn. that you didn’t do any- 
thing: You only put yourself back ten years. 
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“I should be so far ahead of myself! I should 
have so much money in the bank, I should have 
clothes, a wife — I should have a beautiful home 
now. I’ve made money. I’ve made good money, 
honest. And it all went into somebody else’s arm; 
it went to put a pusher behind the wheel of a Cadil- 
lac; it went to put somebody up in a penthouse. 
And me: I gotta roll around in dirt, suffer pain, go 
to hospitals, beat people for money, lie. 

“I would tell kids today, don’t go near it. And 
don’t ever think you’re the one that can beat it. 
Because nobody beats it. Everybody says, not me, 
Pll beat it. Don’t ever think that, because you’ll 
be the first one hooked. Everybody’s said the same 
thing. Even after kicking, guys I know will say, 
I’m not gonna get hooked now, I can use on week- 
ends. And they’re hooked again in two weeks. I 
know, because it was me. I’ve done it. 

“I wish they’d wipe narcotics off the face of the 
earth.” 

Helen Hall points out how complicated the 
problem of the drug addict is when she says, “We 
have not decided whether an addict is a patient or 
a criminal; whether the British system has any 
meaning at all for us; whether a doctor’s ‘sustain- 
ing dose’ can be sustained in court, and whether the 
doctor’s reputation will be ruined in the process. 
Synanon House in Santa Monica on the West 
Coast, and now in Westport, Connecticut, claims to 
have brought a higher proportion of success than 
anything so far, but we do not yet know for whom 
it works best. 

“Tt is obvious that halfway houses, some form of 
stopover and help, are indicated on the way back 
from hospital or jail to the home corner. It is also 
obvious that the families of addicts are some of the 
most bewildered and tragic people in our commu- 
nities, but nowhere is much help given them. Psy- 
chiatry does not seem to have found its place in the 
whole complicated picture, and because the addict 
himself is such a pitiable personality, we are apt to 


overlook to some degree the train of misery he 


brings with him. It is their families whom they tor- 
ment, their friends whom they may contaminate, 
and the neighborhoods where they live to which 
they bring fear and deterioration. New York City’s 
rising crime rate is in great measure attributable to 
narcotics users who must steal to live. 

“If the community stands confused and impo- 
tent to deal with the factors present in drug addic- 
tion, think how helpless the individual addict is 
who struggles, first and last with his addiction, but 
in the process, with the police, with the courts, 
jails, hospitals, his family, and his community — a 
community that has, as yet, found few ways to 
help him.” 
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THE SUN 


py JAMES REANEY 


There is one planet which the Sun 
Must love, or shuddering shun, 

For when his rays its sides do strike 
His rays flash back from eyes, 
From eyes that watch him rise. 


The eyes of girls, boys, dogs, and cats, 
Of the wildcat in her thicket, 

Of the galloping horse and the field mouse 

And the glittering wind-eyes of church & house} 
Eyes like dew, like jewels 
Strewn on the shores of the world 
Watching all the renewals 
Of gold and light upon earth. 


No other planet that he knows 
Wears such gems, or blows - 

Such bells, cockcrows and clocks, 

Such whistles, shouts, and cries, 
Exactly according his progress 
Up and down their skies. 


No other place dies by him so, 
Nor smiles when he melts their snow, 
Nor admires and paints his sunsets, 
Sunsets he never sees, 
Nor in lamps and electric plates 
So remembers and stores 
His golden velocities. 


Yes, he must laugh or sigh 
That his yellow looks, his golden crop 
Caught in our atmospheric hand 
Should give such force, such life and love 
As he cannot understand. 
Such force, such life and love as make him sigh 
That they are Sun and he is eye. 





MARGUERITE CAETANI by Tris Origo 


An American by birth, Marguerite Chapin Caetani, during her life in Paris and Rome, became one of the great 


patrons of letters and the editor of two famous periodicals published at her own expense, COMMERCE and BOTTEGHE 


oscuRE. We are happy to publish this memorial portrait written by her intimate friend the biographer [RIS 


OrıGo, author of LEOPARDI, THE MERCHANT OF PRATO, THE WORLD OF SAN BERNARDINO, and THE LAST ATTACH- 


MENT, @ brilliant account of Byron's love affair with Countess Guiccioli. 


“Tee friends and admirers of Marguerite Caetani, 
Duchess of Sermoneta, who on December 5, 1958, 
attended the exhibition in Rome entitled Hom- 
mage a Commerce, saw, as they came in, the por- 
trait of a lady: an enlarged photograph of a young 
woman dressed in the fashion of the first decade of 
the century, who sat, with her head resting on her 
hand, looking through a window. Over the roofs of 
Paris, perhaps? Over those of Rome? Over the 
gardens of Ninfa? One could not tell. All that one 
could see of the lady herself was the back of her 
head, and her hand in her lap, holding a flower. 
Yet that mere outline somehow suggested a mixture 
of alertness and restraint, of vagueness and tenacity, 
of ruthlessness and romanticism, which evoked, for 
her friends, one person only. ‘‘Marguerite Chapin 
discovering Europe”: there she was, young and un- 
daunted, and her discovery was to include — as no 
doubt she had decided it should, from the first day 
of her arrival — all that was most significant and 
vital in the literature, art, and music of her time. 
It was in Paris, in the mid-1920s, that her des- 
tiny began to take shape. Marguerite, the daughter 
of Lindley Hoffman Chapin and Leila Gibert, had 
been born in 1880 in New London, Connecticut, 
and it was not until 1902 that she went to Paris, to 
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study singing with Jean de Reske. Here she lived, in 
conformity with the conventions of the time, with 
a dame de compagnie in a small apartment, traveling 
a great deal, avoiding formal society, whether 
French or American, but becoming acquainted 
with the world of musicians, painters, and writers in 
which she always felt at home. She then acquired 
(though her New England origins always remained 
as clearly perceptible in her character as in her 
looks) an incurable addiction to European life. She 
never returned to America to live, and it was in 
Paris that she met (and later married in 1911, in 
London) a rising young composer as good-looking 
and as devoted to the arts as herself: Roffredo 
Caetani, Prince of Bassiano. 

After the First World War they settled at Ver- 
sailles, in the Villa Romaine, adorned by the 
paintings of Vuillard and Bonnard. This became 
their home in France, and once a fortnight they 
would lunch with a small group of friends: Paul 
Valéry, Valéry Larbaud, Alexis Léger (St. John 
Perse), Léon-Paul Fargue, and sometimes also 
Jean Paulhan, Adrienne Monnier, and a few paint- 
ers and musicians. After a number of these 
meetings, the suggestion was made that the ideas 
exchanged should be set down on paper; perhaps in 
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the form of a series of letters. No, said Léger, why 
not issue a little periodical? The title was discussed 
with some heat: Valéry suggested Propos, Larbaud 
Échanges, Léger Commerce — commerce d'esprit — 
and it was his suggestion that prevailed. 

“Lets talk about Commerce,” wrote Valéry to 
Marguerite in 1924, when the idea was taking 
shape. “If I had been able to be present at the 
meetings of the Secret Committee’? — he was away 
in Rome — “I would have asked you to give a pre- 
cise shape to our plan, and to take every possible 
step to distinguish this periodical from any other 
magazine. ... What is essential is to acquire 
authority, assuming in the World of Letters, or on 
the borders of that horrible world, a particular 
strategic position — that of people who are entirely 
open-minded, who no longer need to make them- 
selves known and to fire at the chandeliers, and who, 
on the other hand, are not bound to any particular 
trend. I do not think it necessary to announce the 
periodical noisily in the press, nor to define its aims 
beforehand. I do not think it useful to mention the 
names of its editors on the cover. My idea is that 
we should not be facing an audience, as if standing 
on a stage, but rather as if we were in private, the 
audience being authorized to look in through the 
window.” 

At about the same time, Valéry Larbaud was 
writing to her about the plan as it appeared to him: 
someone had suggested that a company should be 
formed for the publication of the periodical, but this 
Larbaud resolutely opposed. 

“To my mind,” he wrote, “the review should 
remain entirely in your hands, should be your prop- 
erty —a fine house in which you would receive 
the people you chose to honor with your confidence. 
A company, which would necessarily have to be 
registered with the Chamber of Commerce, alarms 
me, both for your sake and ours. It would turn a 
purely friendly and private affair into a public in- 
stitution. . . . When I agreed, with enthusiasm, 
to the idea of this review, my motives were the 
following: 

‘To respond, within the limitations of my capac- 
ity, to all the kindness I have received from the 
Prince and you, to prove my affection to you and to 
deserve yours; to see my name appear beside that of 
Paul Valéry — a piece of vanity which I am proud 
to confess; to give to L. P. Fargue and Alexis Léger, 
whom I consider two of our best poets, an oppor- 
tunity to increase their output; and finally, to 
found with you a review which would be unlike 
any other, that is to say, one which, despite its title, 
would never be commercialized.”’ 

All these ideas were carried out. Commerce did 
remain wholly in Marguerite’s own hands and never 
became commercialized, and some of the finest work 
of the authors whom Larbaud had mentioned first 
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came to light in its pages. From the beginning, the 
magazine was chiefly concerned with contemporary 
work, and with creative writing rather than criti- 
cism or scholarship. Though of old New England 
stock and married into one of the most ancient 
feudal families of Rome, Marguerite seldom selected 
material for her periodical from work rooted in the 
traditions of the past. Even though the earliest 
tomb of the Caetanis lay in the Vatican grottoes, 
close to one attributed to the First of the Apostles, 
and her husband’s ancestors included Pope Bon- 
iface VIII, she never drew upon the rich family 
archives of the Middle Ages, nor even upon the 
more recent ones, which included Filippo Caetani’s 
correspondence with Stendhal, and Michelangelo’s 
with Taine and Gregorovius. It was the present 
and the future that were her concern, both in life 
and art, and it was to the writers and artists of her 
own day, and even more to the young ones of the 
rising generation, still obscure and often penniless, 
that her doors were flung open. 


E SE the eight years of the appearance of 
Commerce (1924 to 1932) Marguerite was singularly 
fortunate in the close circle of friends who remained 
her collaborators and advisers. The three official 
directors of the review were Valéry, Larbaud, and 
Fargue; but Paulhan also often provided her with 
material from the manuscripts submitted to him as 
editor of the Nouvelle Revue Française, and, although 
his name was not permitted to appear, it was the 
taste and judgment of Alexis Léger that was the 
supreme court of appeal. Marguerite herself did all 
the unrewarding tasks, financed the whole enter- 
prise, and gave life to it by her own zest — and 
kept, as always, in the background. To read the 
letters from her advisers is to receive a most vivid 
impression of the creative enthusiasm which ani- 
mated this group, though made up of men other- 
wise so different from each other, and also of their 
devotion, at once grateful and protective, to the 
young woman whose generosity, idealism, and 
tenacity held them all together. She had, in those 
days, the sparkle and bloom of youth, as well as the 
swift grace of movement and the beauty of finely 
drawn bones, on planes perfectly related to each 
other, which remained to her even in old age. It 
was, for all the European patina which had mel- 
lowed it, a very American, Henry Jamesian beauty 
— clear-cut, fresh, and vital. But from her corres- 
pondence it is plain that it was a different quality 
that drew so many of the ablest men of her time 
around her: the spiritual and intellectual climate 
which she created. As some people are without 
knowing it the carriers of a disease, so Marguerite 
was a carrier of the creative genius. She believed 


wholeheartedly, generously, disarmingly in her 
authors and in their work, and they gave her in 
return an affection which had a very special flavor. 

“Dear Princess,” wrote Léon-Paul Fargue (who 
was to become a close friend of the whole family), 
“I am writing to you on this miserable scrap of 
paper because I have got no other within reach, but 
I feel an immediate, imperative need to tell you how 
fond of you I am. One loses too much time, one 
never communicates enough, one has this mania of 
parting and meeting and parting again, and so one 
often discovers the other person too late. It isn’t 
always Time who fails us, but we who fail him, so 
let’s speak out frankly and with no delay. Who- 
ever knows what may happen? But this must be 
said, and quickly. And I must tell you about the 
deep and respectful affection of your friend, which 
nothing — not even the worst — could affect. If 
I have not been spoiled by mankind, I have found 
you.” 

There is a similar note of devotion, too — tender, 
grateful, protective, and faintly amused — in the 
letters she received from Hofmannsthal. One of the 
earliest, with which he returned to her a manuscript 
which he frankly described as “very vulgar,” com- 
mented that her having sent it to him at all sug- 
gested to him “‘a trait in your character that charms 
and moves me: your faith, when someone tells you 
that he would like to do something, that he really 
knows how to do it. How sympathetic that is! 
How sympathetic you are!” 

“It is an exquisite pleasure to think of you,” he 
had written in the preceding year. ‘You surround 
yourself with poets and artists, and the air around 
you remains very pure and very clear, with no 
shadow of snobbishness. You talk to dogs as one 
should talk to dogs, you talk to plants as it is fitting 
to talk to plants, you talk to poets as one should 
talk to poets — and you remain yourself, of an un- 
failing grace. You are admirable.” 

Admirable, yes, but also so generous and impul- 
sive as sometimes to be a little disconcerting. One 
day Valéry came to lunch, and admired the large 
crystal bowl in which she brewed her coffee. The 
next day a similar one was on his doorstep, the most 
recent of a long series of gifts. 

“I should like,” he wrote, “to place myself in this 
glassy globe, and extract from myself some kind of 
essence, which I would send you in a little jar. It 
would not be, perhaps, a suitable gift for you, but 
the truth is that my brain can no longer find, by any 
normal methods, a way of thanking you. I shall be- 
come extremely prudent, and when I see you, I 
shall beware of admiring anything in your house, 
for fear of receiving it the next day. But you area 
fairy, and would guess my temptations as easily as 
you Satisfy them. What can Ido? I put on my scarf. 
I weep into a supernatural handkerchief. I brew 
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my coffee in Charlemagne’s globe. Are you satis- 
fied by this curious sight?” 


Se too, as all the friends who worked 
with her could testify, the childlike enthusiasm and 
energy which caused Marguerite’s plans to be 
carried out were also tinged by the persistence and 
unreasonableness of a willful child. She was posses- 
sive with her friends and imperious about their 
work; she had a very American impatience with 
either compromise or delay; and she did not really 
find it possible to believe that anyone could refuse 
her requests. 

“You are kind and terrible,” wrote Valéry, “an 
affectionate friend and a cruel tigress, and one feels 
that however hard one may try to hide oneself in the 
infernal regions, to transform oneself into a swallow, . 
to grow a beard and wear green spectacles, it is all 
in vain — one cannot escape from your charms or 
your arrows. But truly, my dear friend, how do you 
expect me to write anything whatever (even very bad) 
for this autumn which is already here! And how 
can even you require that I should contribute every 
three months to Commerce. . . ? 

“As for the periodical, I am thinking about the 
difficulty of filling its four numbers worthily, while 
still remaining in the field of literature. We run the 
risk of looking exceedingly like ourselves, from one 
quarter to the next.” 

Yet that, after all, was precisely what Commerce 
did avoid. Glancing through its back numbers, one 


Is struck not only by their quality but by their va- 
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riety. In addition to the work of its original found- 
ers, poetry was represented by such writers as 
Claudel and St. John Perse, Aragon and Super- 
vielle, Ungaretti and T. S. Eliot, and prose by such 
authors as Gide, Jean Giono and Jouhandeau, 
Artaud and André Breton, Faulkner, Joyce, and 
Virginia Woolf. The translations included, indeed 
(for the whole periodical appeared in French), were 
no less remarkable than the originals: there was 
T. S. Eliot translated by St. John Perse, early drafts 
of Joyce’s Ulysses rendered by Valéry Larbaud, 
Lorca translated by Supervielle, Hardy and frag- 
ments of Poe’s Marginalia by Valéry, Hölderlin by 
Groethuysen, Leopardi by Ungaretti. 

‘The service which Marguerite rendered to her 
widely different friends in bringing them together, 
even sometimes in spite of themselves, is shown in 
another of Hofmannsthal’s letters, a remarkable 
tribute from a man of letters to another. 

“You introduced me to Claudel,” he wrote, “and 
I am infinitely grateful to you. Everything I 
remember about it moves me strangely, even what 
might seem embarrassing: his heaviness, his bour- 
geois appearance, his absence of taste, of subtlety 
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—~ of all ‘their’ qualities, which they value so highly. 
But it is not all this that matters; it is not a question 
of possessing the gifts which are allied to the intel- 
ligence, but of carrying within oneself an exquisite 
and original vision. And in possessing that, he is 
alone, alone, alone in the whole of France. It is not 
a question of ad-mitling, but of ad-miring him. 
Madame, read ‘La Ville’ again in its first version 
(later on, in changing its style, in humanizing it, in 
rendering it more French, he has come near to 
destroying the grandeur of its beauty) — but read 
it again, itis amazing how much it holds, how much 
it embraces — and with what a daring style, so 
new and so rich: terrible in some passages, and in 
others of a beauty which one could almost gobble 
up, like a bunch of roses painted by Manet. Some- 
one told me that Claudel is no longer in fashion in 
Paris, that there is only a certain amount of snob- 
bery available and that this store, for the moment, 
has gone to Valéry. No, decidedly I don’t under- 
stand them and I don’t want to. But I shall never 
forget in what a charming, generous, kind manner 
you went on insisting, when I did not want to meet 
him.” 

The world of Marguerite’s salon (though she 
would not have liked the word, with its implications 
of a formal, self-conscious society), the world, in 
short, of Commerce, became, thanks to her, a literary 
society which always managed to remain “‘above all 
rivalries, clans and parties,’ a meeting place for 
authors who frankly did not like each other, but 
were willing to come together there, “in a great 
timeless kingdom.” We find ourselves in “a world 
beyond the stars,” but also, as Valéry had hoped 
when the plan was first conceived, looking through 
the window at a singularly cosy, harmonious pri- 
vate party. In the words of Georges Limbour: 
“What gives these numbers such an exceptional and 
distinguished character is that the authors pub- 
lished in them — however proud, turbulent and 
intransigent they may be in their own particular 
groups -~ have always appeared here as guests.” 
And the hostess, to whom the world of the creative 
imagination was always a little more real than the 
one she could see and touch, was Marguerite. 


Wha the Caetanis left Versailles in 1932, 
Commerce came to an end, but the writers who had 
contributed to it continued, on their visits to Italy, 
to enjoy the hospitality of Marguerite and Roffredo, 
whether in Rome or at Ninfa. There, within the 
crumbling walls of a medieval ruined city in the 
Caetani lands between Rome and Naples, which 
had been abandoned centuries before on account 
of the malaria that infested this part of the Pontine 
Marshes, a green underground stream suddenly 


gushes forth from beneath the castle walls, swift and 
cool enough for mountain trout, and there Mar- 
guerite and her daughter Lelia made a garden of 
haunting and melancholy beauty. The tall stone 
pines, the great avenues of cypresses, the thickets of 
bamboos which had always been there still grow 
among the ruins, but now the walls and towers are 
also smothered in climbing roses, clematis, and 
Jasmines, and at the foot of the walls and battle- 
ments there are gay carpets of small rock plants. 
Whole orchards of Japanese fruit trees, mimosas, 
camellias, and magnolias flower there in the early 
spring, and later on, great clumps of lilacs and 
delphiniums and Chinese peonies, while Japanese 
irises flourish in the marshland, and the stream 
which once formed the moat becomes, in April and 
May, a forest of calla lilies. 

Here on Sundays Roffredo and Marguerite kept 
open house for an extremely varied collection of 
guests: foreign diplomats and men of letters, 
elegant Roman ladies and Englishwomen with stout 
boots and an expert knowledge of gardening, 
bearded young painters or musicians and classical 
scholars from the American Academy, eminent 
foreign statesmen and rising young politicians. 
When they arrived, Marguerite would be sitting 
beneath the trees, in faintly shabby country clothes, 
with her gardening gloves —— just drawn off — on 
the ground beside her. Roffredo would come out of 
the house, his tall, slim figure slightly bent, his 
finely chiseled, distinguished features lit up by the 
same courteous welcome for even the most unim- 


_ portant guest, and swiftly Marguerite would cross 
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the grass to join him and to greet their guests by 
the little round stone table beside the stream, with 
such warmth and naturalness (even though the 
name of the last young American poet might have 
escaped his host; even though lunch had been 
ordered for twenty, and thirty had just arrived) that 
even the shyest visitor and the youngest child were 
at once as much at ease as the French ambassador 
and the President of the Republic. For often the 
guests would bring their children, too, to picnic in 
the grass, while their elders lunched out under the 
trees; and Marguerite, by the sheer force of her 
unawareness or disregard of any barriers of nation- 
ality or social standing, somehow fused them all 
together, and there was a great deal of talk and 
laughter, while further down the stream, where 
there was peace and silence, an absorbed fisher- 
man was casting for trout — until the heavy storm 
which so often breaks over the Pontine Marshes in 
the afternoon sent us all indoors or drove us back to 
Rome. 

Even after the outbreak of the Second World 
War, these gatherings continued until, during the 
German occupation, Ninfa became a refuge for 
the partisans from the hills and the peasants from 


the plains, in which two opposing armies were 
interminably moving back and forth. And mean- 
while, a great personal sorrow had come to Roffredo 
and Marguerite: the death, on the Albanian front, 
of their only son, Camillo, the last male descendant 
of the long Caetani line — whose death held an 
especial bitterness, since all his charm and talents 
were cut short for a cause and a regime in which he 
had never believed. 

“You have been much in my thoughts,” wrote 
T. S. Eliot to Marguerite at that time (he was a 
cousin, as well as a friend of many years’ standing), 
“and I knew that your loss would not become 
easier. I do not pretend that such a loss ever does: 
only in time perhaps it is simply like learning to live 
without one’s eyesight, or crippled. One just makes 
do and carries on the rest of life. I don’t even main- 
tain that faith makes loss easier; it just, if I may sav 
so, improves the quality of the suffering and makes 
it sometimes fruitful instead of useless.” 


Wan Camillo’s death, a shadow fell upon 
Palazzo Caetani — never referred to in words, but 
never again dispelled. But as soon as the first 
Allied jeep appeared, the doors of Ninfa were again 
flung open, first to the liberators and then to a 
collection of guests as varied as before, and .n 


particular to the young writers and artists whose - 


liberation (sometimes in the most literal sense, for 
many of them had been in prison) and immediéte 
creative production were vital tokens of the end of 
the fascist regime. In a sense, those meetings were 
a continuation of the first gatherings in Paris from 
which the idea of Commerce had sprung, and it is 
not surprising that a similar plan should then again 
have taken shape: that of a new international 
periodical, to be entitled Botteghe Oscure. Its name 
came from the dark arcades which flanked the 
streets beside the Circus Flaminius, built in 220 
B.C., and which in the Middle Ages, when the 
Circus had fallen into ruins, were used as shops. 
This new periodical, too, was to be a “commerce 
d'esprit,” “concerned,” as Archibald MacLeish put 
it, “not with writing about writing, but with writing 
itself,” and welcoming for twelve years (1943 to 
1960) some of the same contributors as its predeces- 
sor, as well as many new young writers who might 
otherwise have found it difficult to make their 
voices heard at all. 

To maintain that the contents of this quarterly 
were not sometimes uneven would not be true. 
“The defects of Botteghe Oscure,” as Alan Fryce- 
Jones has pointed out, “‘are those of a difficult age” 
— one in which it was singularly hard for a writer 
not only to find the peace and leisure he required, 
but even, while so many new media were capturing 
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the popular attention, to retain the conviction that 
what he was doing was still essential. But it is surely 
on the best work published in a collection, as indeed 
on the best, not the secondary, work of any single 
author, that a final judgment should be made. - 

This was what Marguerite herself believed, and 
it was owing to her inspiration that Boiteghe Oscure — 
a periodical less selective than Commerce, more 
uneven, more varied, in a sense more truly her own 
— maintained an international character, as free 
from the formulas of any close coterie or clique as 
from the affectations of any of the “little maga- 
zines,’ open to any new currents of thought or 
modes of expression, unprovincial and unconven- 
tional. It was here, under the direction of Giorgio 
Bassani, that a large section of ll Gattopardo first 
appeared, beside such other Italian stories as 
Petroni’s La Casa st Muove and Soldati’s La Giacca 
Verde, and also fiction and drama by Moravia and 
Calvino, Arpino and Cassola, Elsa Morante and 
Silone, and Bassani himself; while English and 
American prose was represented by Carson Mc- 
Cullers and Isabel Bolton, Truman Capote and 
Tennessee Williams, Elizabeth Bowen and Leslie 
Hartley, German by Hofmannsthal and Rilke and 
Bertolt Brecht, French by such old friends as Valéry, 
Paulhan, and Georges Limbour, and more con- 
temporary writers such as Camus and Malraux. 

Poetry, too, offered a rich harvest. It was 
Botteghe Oscure that first published Dylan Thomas’ 
“Over Sir John’s Hill,” “In the White Giants 
Thigh,” and “Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good 
Night?” — as well as poems by William Carlos 
Williams and Vernon Watkins, Theodore Roethke 
and Robert Lowell, Auden and Cummings, Mon- 
tale and Saba and René Char. And to these must 
be added many younger writers such as James Agee, 
Burns Singer, and W. S. Merwin, whose work first 
reached an international audience in these pages, 
and plays for radio in both prose and verse — in- 
cluding Archibald MacLeish’s This Music Crept by 
Me Upon the Waters, Kay Cicellis’ Death of a Town, 
Giuseppe Dessi’s La Giustizia, and the first version 
of Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood — thus forming 
a bridge, as Alan Pryce-Jones pointed out, between 
the printed word and the new media which were 
then opening for the writers of the future. And if, 
beside all this, there was also some work of lesser 
quality, it would surely be churlish to complain, 
since it was the result of Marguerite’s firm deter- 
mination to cast her net with wide enough meshes 
to give every young writer his first chance. 

In vain did her friends and admirers sometimes 
gently protest that five hundred pages were really 
a great many for a single number of any periodical, 
that even printers must be paid, that she herself was 
draining her resources and exhausting her strength, 
and that her young authors themselves might, as 
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Archibald MacLeish put it, “be swallowed up in 
their own paper.” ‘Truman Capote, too, whose 
novels The Grass Harp and The House of Flowers were 
first published in Botteghe Oscure, and whose advice 
Marguerite had asked about the distribution of 
the periodical in America, wrote, quoting an 
American publisher, that this was not a magazine 
but a book, and deplored the excessive toll it drew 
upon Marguerite’s energies. 

“I want to say this: I believe, and have from the 
first, that you are attempting to do too much single- 
handedly. . . . It is not possible to read, accept, 
reject, proof-read ad infinitum. . . . Moreover I’m 
perfectly certain that you have no accurate record 
of your correspondence.” 

He was right — and it was equally true, too, that 
she kept no record of her accounts. Sometimes six 
months would pass before she could pay her 
printer’s bill, but at the same time, large checks 
were going off to obscure young poets. Sometimes 
the same piece would be paid for twice; sometimes 
an unfortunate author would write reminding her 
that he had never been paid at all. And then there 
were the lost manuscripts, the lost pages — page 17 
under the sofa, page 24 flown away into the garden 
— and, occasionally, an irate cable from a con- 
tributor pointing out that the second verse of his 
poem had been placed before the first. But Mar- 
guerite’s dismay was so great, her excuses so dis- 
arming, that everything was somehow set right. 

As to any question of retrenching, she was 
adamant. When her helpers advised her to 
diminish the number of her contributors or to cut 
down the fees she paid them, she would merely give 
a vague smile, sell one of her fine collection of 
modern pictures, send off a few more checks, and go 
on as before. I can see her still, sitting under the 
trees at Ninfa on a sunny spring day, with a few 
of her helpers around her and manuscripts heaped 
high on the table and chairs and overflowing onto 
the grass, while she handed the pages around and 
whenever any doubt arose, pleaded for their inclu- 
sion. “‘But he is so delightful,” -she would say of the 
author, or “He is having such a hard time,” or 
“He made us all laugh so much last Sunday.” 
Increasingly, that was the swiftest way to her heart. 
And as she spoke, her clear gaze would seem di- 
rected not so much upon the person she was address- 
ing as upon the beauty of the surrounding scene, 
the new clematis which had just Howered on the wall 
— and yet further still, toward a more remote, ideal 
world, that of the poetic imagination. And so, be- 
neath the flowering trees of Ninfa, the numbers grew 
and grew. 


Macron mailbag during those years con- 
tains so many letters of gratitude, from the old and 
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the young, the celebrated and the obscure,, that 
it is very difficult to choose among them. Even men 
to whom graceful phrases — except in their own 
poems — did not come easily were able to find 
them for her. “Even if I don’t write,” wrote Theo- 
dore Roethke, “you remain in my mind, actively, 
as a symbol of graciousness and of another kind of 
ordered life, in which art matters. You deserve 
letters even better than those Rilke wrote to his 
Countesses (and how he loved to roll a title on his 
tongue) or that Yeats wrote to Lady Gregory. 
I have thought of such letters, but am a Prussian (by 
descent) and can’t write them. Alas for me — 
not you.” 

Roethke sent her, as well as other poems pub- 
lished in Botteghe Oscure, a sequence entitled (from 
Christopher Smart’s line) “Where Knock Is Open 
Wide,” about which he wrote to her, “It is the most 
difficult thing I ever attempted: a tragic dramatic 
poem in the language of a very small child. I hope 
you find it moving and unlike anything you have 
seen.” 

It was, I think, some quality of perpetual youth 
in Marguerite which, quite apart from financial 
need or the wish to have their voices heard, caused 
young writers of so many lands to gravitate toward 
her. They were at ease with her, they laughed with 
her, they felt assured of her inexhaustible tolerance 
if they should fail to deliver the work they had 
promised, and for which they had sometimes been 
paid in advance. Their trust was an instinctive 
response to her faith in them, to her complete self- 
effacement and lack of vanity. ‘“‘Self-serving decla- 
rations,” as MacLeish wrote, “were not in her 
vocabulary.” For indeed her generosity had its 
roots in a conviction —- which neither the passage 
of the years nor any individual disillusionment ever 
destroyed — that no work of art could ever be suff- 
ciently repaid, that it was always the artist who was 
the giver. 

Moreover, it should in fairness be stated that 
many of Marguerite’s authors showed a disinterest- 
edness equal to her own. Theodore Roethke wrote, 
during one of the crises of the magazine: “If you’re 
broke, sweetie, you can have the damn thing for 
nothing.” And there is a firm letter from James 
Agee, apparently written for the sole purpose of 
pointing out that she should spend her money on 
someone else. “I couldn’t ever adequately tell 
you,” he wrote, “how grateful I am that you want 
and offer to help me. I wish I thought I could be 
helped. My situation is that I have a wife and two 
children and presumably more to come, so that Pm 
beyond the kind of help which for a single person 
can make so much of the difference between a lot of 
freedom to work, and too little. . . . If I were able 
to help artists, I think it would come natural to 
put the help where it would bring the most and 


best work for the longest — unless I felt exception- 
ally strong convictions about the ability of someone 
who was not single. And I think it works the other 
way, too. Single, you live stripped down, even your 
luxuries are no more than occasiona: fun which 
you can feel you’ve earned, and if you have been 
given money, you can feel with a clear conscience 
that you are putting it to its right use. Not single, 
your living and responsibilities are much more com- 
plex and difficult.” 

Whether they accepted Marguerite’s gifts or not, 
her contributors had one perennial reason to be 
grateful to her: the warmth of her enthusiasm, the 
sensitiveness of her appreciation. “I can’t tell you 
how great a joy it has been to me,” wrote Katherine 
Abbott, “that someone whose judgment I must 
respect as I do yours should care at all for the 
poems; it seems to affirm them and to make them 
exist. It is such a solitary business writing in the 
air, and one doesn’t know how to trust one’s judg- 
ment or how far the whole is subjective only.” 


Oy: suspects that the letters which gave Mar- 
guerite most pleasure were those of her least sophis- 
ticated contributors. Unconventionality and un- 
sophistication in any form had the nostalgic charm 
for her which they often hold for those who are 
themselves stably placed at the apex of an aristo- 
cratic society; she found in them a form of vicarious 
escape. There is a letter, for instance, from Dylan 
Thomas in 1949, apologizing for the briefness and 
unsatisfactoriness of their meetings m London: 

“In London I am flustered, excited, unable to 
concentrate; I am so nervous, usually for no reason, 
that my nervousness too often turns to unintentional 
rudeness; I am stupid, shy, and garrulously arro- 
gant in turn; all I seem to want to do is to get away 
from where I am and from what I am doing, how- 
ever much I might like where I am and what I am 
doing; I can almost never say what I really mean to 
say; I am out of my world — though what that 
world may be, God knows —— altogether. And it 
is for these reasons . . . that our meetings were so 
brief, and so very few. . . 

“I wanted to talk to you about your magazine, 
and to hear you talk about it; I wanted to discuss 
with you several things in it that seemed to me of 
particular interest; I wanted to suggest to you the 
names of a few little-known English writers whose 
work I thought you might like to see. And instead 
of that, all I could do was to talk, disconnectedly, 
about myself, scatter you with ash, gollop up your 
whiskey-and-soda, make an inexact arrangement 
with you about a short story of my own, and then 
rush off into the London night I loathe.” 

The description bears the stamp of truth, but it 
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is probable that Marguerite herself enjoyed the 
occasion. 

By the end of the same month Dylan was thank- 
ing her for a check, writing about “the skeleton of a 
story” which was to be ready by March 15 (“if I 
am not, before then, popped into the cooler, peeled, 
pipped and sliced”), and also answering a letter of 
hers about his poem “Fern Hill”: 

“I am glad you like ‘Fern Hill’ best of my poems 
to date. I also used to like it, and think it was 
among the, say, half dozen of mine which came 
nearest to what I had in heart and mind and mus- 
cle, when first I wished to write them. I do not, 
now, read any of my poems with much pleasure, 
because they tell me I should be writing other poems 
now; because they say I should work on poems 
every day; because, when I see all their faults, I 
think that in the new poems I should be writing 
those kind of faults, at least, would not occur again; 
because, falling so short of the heights I had wished 
them, they are cruel and not-to-be-gainsaid remind- 
ers of the fact that only through unceasingly devoted 
and passionate work at the words of always new 
poems can I hope to gain even an inch or a hair’s 
length. I do not like reading my old poems, because 
I am not working on new poems; because I must 
earn my living by bits and pieces of forced prose, by 
exhibitionist broadcasts, by journalistic snippets; 
because, nowadays, I can never spare the time to 
begin, work through, and complete a poem regard- 
less of time; because my room is littered with begin- 
nings, each staring me accusingly in the face.” 

And of course Marguerite could not resist such a 
plea, and on January 12, 1950, Dylan was ac- 
knowledging “that lovely New Year’s token” — “not 
out of the blue, but of the pouring black” —~ and 
telling her that his story for her was “only half com- 
pleted,” but that he would try “very, very hard” to 
finish it before leaving for America. He added, 
obviously in answer to some comment of Mar- 


‘guerite’s: 


. “Yes, I am frightened of drink, too. But it is not 
so bad as, perhaps, you think: the fear, I.mean. It 
is only frightening when I am whirlingly perplexed, 
when my ordinary troubles are magnified into mon- 
sters and I fall weak down before them, when I do 
not know what to do or where to turn. When I 
am here, or anywhere I like, and am busy, then 
drink’s no fear at all, and I’m well, terribly well, and 
gay, and unafraid, and altogether a full, happy 
fellow only wanting to put into words, never into 
useless, haphazard, ugly and unhappy action, the 
ordered turbulence, the ubiquitous and rising grief, 
the unreasonable glory, of the world I know and 
don’t know.” 

It was in this year that — with letters of intro- 
duction from Marguerite to her sisters and to Archi- 
bald MacLeish —- Dylan Thomas set off for his first 
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‘lecture tour in the United States, and on his return 


in the spring of 1951, he was sending to Marguerite 
a letter containing the first hint of the work that 
afterward became Under Milk Wood — “a longish 
play, as yet untitled, in verse and prose, which I 
have been thinking about for a long time. I will 
send it to you soon. I do hope you will publish it — 
unless, of course, it is too long (or too bad) — as I 
am, at the moment of working on it, pleased and 
excited with it. It is gay and sad and sentimental 
and a bit barmy.. So am I.” 

A few weeks later he was outlining it for her (ina 
long, beguiling letter published later in No. XIII of 
Botteghe Oscure) with the plea that to get it finished 
he required, “and, I am sorry, at once,” £100. 
The sum was sent to him, and, I suspect, a good deal 
more besides. But by the end of 1952 the play still 
had not reached Marguerite, and Dylan was asking 
her “to try to trust me again.” 

And once again Marguerite did, and in the end 
the first version of Under Milk Wood (then called 
Llareggub) did reach her —- and what better reward, 
after all, could a patient editor wish for? 

One other correspondence in particular is worth 
noting in Marguerite’s last years: the letters which 
she exchanged with her distant cousin, Isabel Bol- 
ton — one old lady opening her heart to another. 

“You are the only living person,” Isabel wrote, 
“who knows me as a creature witha childhood and 
girlhood and youth. I am to those I know an old 
lady who has written several novels and moves very 
modestly in literary circles. A Nobody out of No- 
man’s land, and that is in a queer way what gives 
me the brass to go on writing. I feel as.though I 
were Miss Nobody, Miss Everybody, and oh dear 
Marguerite, it is only the experience of growing old 
that can bring to the heart the amazing knowledge 
that only age can carry with it of heightened feel- 
ing, of a more sharp and poignant edge to all we 


think and feel, bearing within us the knowledge of 


our accumulated wisdom and wanting passionately 
(I think up to the last) to do something with this rich 
accumulation.” a 

Meanwhile Botteghe Oscure was still going on, un- 
til the end of its twelfth year, with innumerable 
difficulties surmounted and each number growing 
fatter. But year after year, it made heavier demands 
upon both the energy and the purse of its founder, 
until in 1960, after the death of her printer and 
devoted friend, Luigi De Luca, and under the pres- 
sure of her husband’s ill health and her own poor 
sight, the twenty-fifth and last number appeared. 
“I think you can be proud,” wrote Robert Lowell 
(who with his wife had become a close friend), “of 
your years of service, of bringing the many nations 
together, and of pepping up so many young poets. 
Your magazine is part of the story of Europe’s rising 
out of the flatness and desolation of war.” 


With the completion of the work which had been 
her main interest for so many years, something in 
Marguerite herself also came to an end: her con- 
tact not only with literature but with the young, 
and so, in a sense, with life itself. She, too, was 
becoming “Miss Nobody, Miss Everybody”? — re- 
tiring into a shadowy limbo which was strangely, 


. poignantly reminiscent of what Theodore Roethke 


had foreshadowed in the poem “An Old Lady 
Muses,” which he had written for her several years 
before. 


I am benign in my own company, 

A shape without a shade, or almost none . 
My shadow steadies in a shifting stream; 

I live in air; the long light is my home; 

I dare caress the stones, the field my friend; 
A light wind rises: I become the wind. 


Only rarely, unexpectedly, could she be brought 
back to the familiar, everyday world by a gesture of 
affection, or if, by suddenly remembering some 
story or phrase which aroused her innocent, child- 
like amusement, one could make her laugh. To the 
last, as in her youth, Hofmannsthal’s appraisal of 
her remained true: “The air that surrounds you is 
very pure and very clear’? — as fresh and cool as 
the spring beneath her castle walls. It was fitting 
that her life should close there, at Ninfa, in the 
midst of the garden in which she had read so many 
manuscripts, laughed with so many friends, planted 
so many flowers. 


THE TEN-TOED SIGNATURE 


spy NANCY PRICE 


Briny, wrapped in the toweling wind and sun, 
along the seaweed track I trot alone 
where seas trowel back, trowel back, 
foaming and black, 
smoothing a pavement for my signature 
in delicate ten-toed pentameter. 
Sniggering seas slip back, fawning and slack, 
laying a carpet for me with an air 
obsequious, a carpet to nowhere 
I know. I am not fooled; behind my back 
_ seas pull the rug out, pull the past out, pull 
the footprints out. I dance the crumbling floor 
between false waters and the fickle shore. 


Dylan Thomas material copyright © The Trustees for the copyrights of Dylan Thomas. 
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OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS | 


The Importance of the Individual 


East High School, Denver 


by WYMOND J. HHRENKROOK 


A graduate of the University of Denver, WymMonpn J. EHRENKROOK began teaching social studies and mathematics in 


Denver in 1937, and four years later became assistant principal at East High School. After three years as an officer 


in the U.S. Air Corps during the war, he returned to East High School, serving in a variety of administrative 


posts. He is now executive director of the division of instructional services for the Denver secondary public schools. 


Pe: Denver High School, which has been in con- 
tinuous existence since 1859, has undergone many 
physical changes since the early days when classes 
were held in a dugout and a log cabin. The first 
formal building, a three-story structure costing 
the city about $100,000, was erected in 1875; the 
second, an ornate Victorian type of building, was a 
showplace that served the community until about 
forty years ago; the present school, constructed in 
1924, is approximately two miles from the orig- 
inal site in a residential section adjoining Denver’s 
City Park. The history of a school is preserved in 
its memorabilia, and East Denver’s most highly 
prized memento is the head of an angel carved in 
stone. (It was this bust that gave the improbable 
nickname “Angels” to the tough East High athletic 
teams.) In the present building there are many 
statues and photographs, some contemporary, some 
dating back to the last century. 

A good high school is the reflection of the atti- 
tudes and efforts of all individuals who have dedi- 
cated their lives to it. In 1947 Dr. Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer became superintendent of the Denver 
public schools. Since that time the school popu- 
lation of Denver has doubled, costs have continued 
to rise, and new or expanded facilities have been 
needed. The board of education and the citizens 
of Denver have responded by approving the spend- 
ing of $79,500,000 in bonds and another $9,000,000 
of current funds for building in the past seventeen 
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years. In like manner the superintendent and board 
of education have encouraged the experimentation 
and change necessary to make East High School a 
leader during this exciting period. 

Since the day it opened, the school has attracted 
the dedicated and highly qualified teacher and 
administrator. The first principal was James H. 
Baker, a recognized scholar and administrator who 
later became president of the University of Colo- ` 
rado. He set the stamp of his personality on both 
institutions. 

Being a teacher at East High has always carried 
with it great prestige; thus, assignments there have 
been extremely competitive. Once a teacher is ap- 
proved and assigned to East he usually remains 
there until his retirement. Ralph Pitts was just 
such a teacher. He joined the faculty in 1896 as a 
teacher of English, Latin, Greek, and French. It 
was not long before he was recognized for his dedi- 
cation, and his ability to impart knowledge, as his 
students went on to excel in such well-known uni- 
versities as Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. For 
forty-seven years, until his retirement in 1943, he 
was fondly known as ‘“‘Professor Pitts.” Even after 
retirement until his death in 1956 his home was a 
constant meeting place for his former students and 
those who sought his sage counsel and help. The 
effectiveness of this great educator continues to live 
through his students. 

Mrs. Genevieve Kreiner is another dedicated East 
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High teacher. Since 1921 she has been making an 
outstanding contribution to the students who are 
fortunate enough to come under her tutelage. Mrs. 
Kreiner’s field is English literature and speech, 
Hundreds of community leaders in all parts of the 
world remember her as a teacher capable of mo- 
tivating them to high standards of achievement. 
Her speech pupils are always scholarly competition 
in speech meets. 

Such tenure of dedication and successful teaching 
is possible only because the citizens of Denver have 
elected school board members who believe in the 
value of a good education. 


A CURRICULUM FOR THE TIMES 


When East High School was first organized, the 
curriculum was specifically oriented toward aca- 
demic preparation for college because most of the 
graduates entered a college or university. Follow- 
ing shortly after the First World War, pupils began 
to enter East who were not college-oriented in their 
thinking. East High School was quick to recognize 
the changes taking place in its student body and 
immediately began to examine its curriculum in 
order to meet the challenge. Today the program is 
again college-oriented; approximately 65 percent of 
the class of 1964 planned to enter college this past 
fall, and 35 percent planned to start working right 
after graduation. 

The degree to which a high school is able to 
meet the educational needs of its pupils is a signif- 
icant factor in its value as an educational institu- 
tion and determines whether or not the school will 
continue to be ranked as one of the best. ‘There are 
‘three reasons why East High stands out today: the 
changes in curriculum, individual programming, 
and the student council, generally referred to as 
student government. 

East High School has had a continuing program 
of experimentation in all areas of its curriculum; 
however, what has been done in the field of English 
should serve as an example because of its impor- 
tance for success in any field of work or study. 

At East High the teaching of English always has 
consisted of reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening. Before a pupil graduates he must be suc- 
cessful in acquiring a minimum of five units of 
English credit during his secondary school expe- 
rience (six years, grades 7 through 12). Those who 
plan to enter college must acquire six more units. 
Upon entrance to East High School pupils are 
expected to be ready to refine their skills in reading 
and writing and to develop a skill in speaking and 
listening. 

The administration and staff of East High 
School have for a long time recognized individual 
differences such as rate of learning, background 


of experience, and interests. Consequently there 
has been for many years a plan for grouping which 
permits a pupil to work in a class according to his 
own needs: modified for the low achiever, regular 
for the average, high for the above-average, and 
accelerated for the superior pupil. 

The practice of grouping pupils brought with it 
the need for rewriting courses of study and the 
development of different methods of teaching. 
Particularly was this true for the low groups and the 
accelerated groups. For the low groups, with dif- 
ficulty in reading, laboratories were established to 
provide specialized help. The time spent by a pupil 
in a reading laboratory was additional to his work 
in a modified English class. The accelerated and 
high groups generally were able to move much 
faster than they had when the slow readers were in’ 
the classroom, and could achieve in two years or 
less what had normally been expecied in three 
years. This provided extra time for them to explore 
in depth many areas of study or to take additional 
English electives in the areas of journalism, litera- 
ture, and advanced composition. 

In January, 1921, a former governor of Colorado, 
the Honorable John F. Shafroth, established the 
Shafroth Prize for Extemporaneous Speaking. 
The contestants, from each high school in the Den- 
ver area, are selected from speech classes. There 
have been forty-one contests with two prizes for 
each contest. During this time East High School 
has had twenty-nine winners. From 1921 until 
1960 five high schools entered the competition; 
since 1960, eight high schools have participated. 

In 1963 the University of Illinois invited the 
English department of East High to participate in 
a nationwide study of teaching methods which 
have proven successful. ‘This invitation was 


- accepted with enthusiasm, as the members of the 


staff are eager to improve any method that they 
are now using. 


GROUPING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Grouping and curriculum revision have not been 
restricted to the area of English. The faculty in 
each remaining academic area has been working 
hard to improve its program in accordance with 
needs. The practice of grouping has been received 
with much satisfaction by pupils, parents, and fac- 
ulty because it permits a pupil to learn at his own 
rate and very often eliminates wasted time spent 
studying material he already knows. 

In 1957 when the advanced placement program 
was offered to the Denver senior high schools, 
grouping had already prepared East High pupils 
for this experiment. During the past seven years 
there has been a steady increase of students working 
toward advanced placement; now it is a part of the 
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regular curriculum for’ about 10 percent of the 
seniors. 

In May of 1964 there were eighty-six advanced 
placement tests taken by East High seniors. These 
tests covered college-level English, calculus, French, 
chemistry, American history, and biology. Eleven 
students took the chemistry test, and their scores 
were exceptional: five received the highest possible 
score of five, four received the next highest score of 
four, and two received the average score of three. 
Colleges and universities in this program grant 
students who achieve top scores of three, four, or 
five advanced placement or credit, or both. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMING 


For many years pupils had been placed in classes 
of a prescribed curriculum with very little consider- 
ation being given to their ability or interest. The 
first real attempt to solve the problem of pupil pro- 
gramming at East High was made in 1932 when the 
school became a part of an eight-year study. The 
pupils chosen for this pilot program were sopho- 
mores. They were few in number with average or 
better than average achievement. Each group of 
pupils selected was programmed into a block of 
time for English and social studies with a teacher 
who was to remain with the group for three years. 
Besides teaching an uncharted course in English 
and social studies, the block teacher was responsible 
for programming each pupil individually during his 
three years at East. The advantages of individual 
programming for this select group were soon evi- 
dent, and the next step was to provide individual 
programming for the entire student population. In 
order to accomplish this, staff members had to be 
specially trained and qualified, through graduate 
work, in guidance and counseling. 

The teacher-counselor plays an important role 
in this activity. When a pupil enters East, he is 
assigned, without reference to his ability, interests, 
or achievement record, to a grade counseling group 
of approximately thirty-five pupils. Each teacher- 
counselor has two such counseling groups for whom 
he is responsible until the group graduates. The 
teacher-counselor is provided one period in his 
daily schedule to work individually with his coun- 
selees. His primary concern is to be sure each of his 
counselees is programmed into classes that are 
directed toward a desired goal and are within his 
ability to achieve. As the goals, interests, and 
achievement of a particular counselee change — 
and many do — the teacher-counselor is challenged 
to help him think through his problem. Ifthe prob- 
lem has to do with grouping or achievement, the 
teacher-counselor is able to change the individual 
group or schedule of the counselee if desirable. 
Experience has shown that in a heterogeneous 
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counseling group of seventy pupils the majority 
will move along satisfactorily in school with a mini- 
mum of assistance; however, from seven to ten of 
the group will require a large amount of individual 
counseling. 

During the first semester of the sophomore year a 
three-year educational plan is developed for each 
pupil. This plan is reviewed and adjusted at least 
twice each year when the following semester pro- 
gram of classes is built. It therefore becomes the 
responsibility of the teacher-counselor to program 
each of his counselees and to check at regular in- 
tervals on his achievement, usually after each 
marking period. 


ADDITIONAL COUNSELING SERVICES 


Pupils whose educational plans and achievement 
indicate college potential have additional special- 
ized counseling services available to them. East 
High has a full-time college and scholarship coun- 
selor to assist pupils in selecting a college, and if 
qualified, in making application for a scholarship. 
This service was started immediately following the 
Second World War and proved to be so successful 
that it has become standard in all Denver high 
schools. 

According to the records of East High, out of the 
1964 class of 683, there were 92 graduates who 
accepted scholarships to colleges or universities in 
29 states and 2 foreign countries. Included in this 
list of scholarship winners were 9 students who 
were finalists in the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program. At the present time 7 seniors rep- 
resenting four ethnic groups-— Negro, Japanese- 
American, Jewish, and Anglo-CGaucasian —— are ' 
semifinalists in the National Merit Scholarship 
Program. 

A growing number of high school pupils today are 
experiencing difficulty in building some kind of 
work experience. For those who plan to get a job 
right after graduation this becomes a definite need. 
East High provides one full-time educational and 
career counselor whose special function is to find 
for the students either part-time employment 
during the school year, summer vacation jobs, or 
full-time employment upon graduation. 

.The effectiveness of the counseling services at 
East High School can be seen by the results of a 
survey obtained in May,1964, from the senior class. 
Ninety-five percent of this class reported that they 
had either been accepted by a college or had a job 
waiting upon graduation. The follow-up study for 
the class of 1963 indicated that out of the class of 
553 graduates, 96.2 percent were either in college, 
special training, or were employed, while only 3.8 
percent were unemployed or were not heard from. 
These follow-ups provide valuable information to 
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the staff in terms of counseling and the entire school 
program. 

In addition to the assistance provided by the 
teacher-counselor, the college and scholarship coun- 
selor, and the educational and career counselor, 
East High provides each student an opportunity 
to explore in a class situation the world of work. 
Each pupil entering East High brings with him 
results of the National Employment Services Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery (GATB). This is one 
piece of objective evidence that appears to be 
meaningful to the pupil and useful to the school. 

When the ninth-grade pupil leaves junior high 
and enrolls in our school, he is programmed into 
a one-semester course called Vocations. 
has an opportunity to examine his interests and 
achievements and to determine how these fit in 
with the goal he has set for himself. Our experience 
has shown that a pupil who has a goal, even 
though he may change it as he goes, makes a better 
achievement record than the pupil without a goal. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The type of youngster enrolled in a high school 
plays a vital role in the effectiveness of the school. 
In observing pupils in East High School one senses 
a general atmosphere of happy students wanting 
to be in school. Economically speaking the majority 
come from average and above-average homes. 

From the very beginning, the student body of 
East High has been cosmopolitan. The early pio- 
neers in the Denver area were a mixture of nation- 
alities, races, and creeds. People were accepted 
by one another on equal terms; each was respected 
for what he was, not who he was. Today, likewise, 
East students pay no attention to race or nationality 
in electing their leaders or in applauding the honors 
and awards earned by those of different color or 
national origin. ‘wo years ago the president of 
the student government was a Negro. He was a 
superior individual in leadership, attitude, and 
scholastic achievement. Today he is continuing 
this record in college. 

The student government at East through the 
years has gained the respect of both the student 
body and the faculty by its continuous efforts to 
promote among students pride in their school, 
faultless citizenship, consideration of one another 
as individuals, and excellence in their scholastic 
endeavors. The organization is simple. The stu- 
dent council is made up of twelve members. The 
two presidents (a boy and a girl), the secretary, and 
the treasurer are seniors and are chosen by a 
schoolwide election. Added to this group are the 
presidents and vice presidents of the sophomore, 
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junior, and senior classes. Also included is one 
elected representative from each of the two school 
publications — the newspaper and the yearbook. ` 

The council, which meets daily to consider 
programs, problems, and activities has a counter- 
part in the delegate assembly. Each of the classes 
elects one representative to make up the delegate 
assembly. The size of this group varies depending 
on the number of classes (usually around eighty), 
and representatives in this group change each 
semester as a new school program schedule is made. 
The meetings of the assembly occur once each 
month for one period and are conducted by one 
of the student council presidents. 

The student council and the delegate assembly 
are under the supervision of a faculty member who 
gives direction in the discussion, considerations, 
or actions of the governing bodies. Several years 
ago the group felt that as student leaders they 
had a definite responsibility for developing good 
citizens and promoting acceptable conduct. It was 
decided that the entire student body should be 
involved in some project that would constantly 
be a reminder to, each pupil of his responsibility. 
The result was a code of conduct known as the 
East High School Tower of Strength. This slogan 
came from the architecture of East High itself, 
a copy of Independence Hall in Philadelphia. In 
the center of the building is a beautiful, majestic 
tower. The code suggests five personal character- 
istics which each pupil is asked by the student 
leaders to accept as his goals and are as follows: 

Courage gives me the strength to put worthwhile 
ideas into action. 

Competence is the ability to perform honestly the 
job for which I am suited. 

Culture displays the belief that an appreciation of 
life’s goodness is a source of joy forever. 

Courtesy is the outward expression of an inner 
respect for the individual. 

Character is that spiritual force within me that 
demands and gets my best choices and my best 
efforts. . 

This code, reproduced on a small billfold-size 
card, is issued by the student council to every new 
pupil entering East. On one side of the card the 
five personal characteristics are printed over a 
picture of the East tower. On the other side there 
is an explanation of the five areas agreed to as 
desirable student goals. 

The activities of the council and delegate 
assembly differ from year to year, but they are 
always considered in relationship to the accepted 
objectives. The influence of these pupils has been 
a positive force in the total school life of every 
member of the student body. 


There is every evidence of an increasing inlerest ir. ATLANTIC poetry. As 


an incentive for writers yet unestablished, twice c year we set aside a 
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number of pages in the atLantic to be devoled to tae work of young poels. 


UNDER THE EAVES 
sy HUGH FINN 


Under the eaves the swallows argue and mutter; 

Above in the sunlight the doves, adoze in the gutter, 
Amphibrach fatly, like syrup that drips from a spoon; 

Swung in their perilous willow they bubble and splutter, 
The weaverbirds, helpless with joy of their green afternoon. 


Golden with pollen, sun-warm in the deep, cool flowers, 

Sneezing in lily buds bumbles the bee through the hours; 
Drunken and fragrant with nectar he blunders along — 

Seems, as he burrs full of summer among all the towers 
Of flowers, like summer.its2lf, and the heart of its song. 


DOLLAE AMERICANAE 
sy BRENDAN GALVIN 


Properly finished 
at junior college 
you seek for Beauty 
and for Knowledge 


among the curly- 
headed Byrons 

whose frowns and. woes 
serve as the Sirens 


that wreck you 

on the Isle of Bed. 
Instead of heart 
you’ve lost your head 


depending on the season, 


- to inescapable abductors: 


the lifeguards or 
the ski instructors. 


So lovely dumb 

so stupid sly 

you’ve trapped yourself 
and can’t see why? 


Take comfort 

that you’re in the fashion. 
Remember, dear? 

You had compassion. 


STONES 


(after reading Claudel) 


BY SYLVIA BARNARD 


It has been said that stone is gentle, 

sweet to the hands of the architect, 

as true as it is beautiful, 

an almost intellectual substance, 

to which a vine or rosebush can adhere with trust. 


In Canada the stones are very thick, 

stone for the houses as well as the convents, 
insulation from the predatory cold, 
foundation of a word to last forever. 


Wood is for New England — wood begins at Burlington, 
trees are destructible, quick to be burnt, 

and once burnt they are dead, 

good and evil together, 

rotten trunk and flowering branch. 


But in the stone the good and evil linger, 
Pierre de Craon acquired leprosy 

from the passion preserved in the stone 
that he handled as if it were woman, 

and in the stone he carved the leperess 
whom it had killed and yet retained 


to greater immortality. 


In France the gargoyles and the saints are stone, 
distorted faces and ecstatic ones, 

in Canada the stones have been reshaped, 

the good and evil of the Middle Ages 

and of the times between and afterwards 
captured and transported in the night. 


Even to risk the taint of leprosy 

is better than to glorify a tree. 

Wood is the stuff of the cross, 

but stone is the tomb that burst open 
to change all sorrow into certitude, 

to cure the leper and to drain the sea. 
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WINTER WAKING 


sy WILLIAM HUNT 


The sheet sloughs off your back, 

But you, beneath the whorling dark of late 
December snowfall, sleep toward spring. Till then, 
I watch you hold the night, and wait 

For dawn to break, ar icicle to crack, 

And kindle back the mallard and the wren. 


For now, before you wake, 

And while your hair falls hushed upon my arm, 
This moment is the typhoon’s eye of wonder, 
The pressured stillness of a farm 

Sealed in a paperweight. Until we break 

This poise, and tremble on the lip of thunder, 


We hold a peace as deep 

As diamonds keep beneath the weight of coal, 
And as I have found in attics, drawing out 

A great-grandfather’s fishing pole, 

Within which, locked like wings in amber, sleep 
The antique trickings of the trout. 


AUGUST FROM MY DESK 
BY ROLAND FLINT 


It is hot today, dry enough for cutting grain, 
and I am drifting back to North Dakota 
where butterflies are all gone brown with wheat dust. 


‘And where some boy, | 

red-faced, sweating, chafed, 

too young to be dying this way, 

steers a laborious, self-propelled combine, 
and dreams of cities, and blizzards — 
and airplanes. 


With the white silk scarf of his sleeve 
he shines and shines his goggles, 

he checks his meters, checks his flaps, 
screams contact at his dreamless father, 
and, engines roaring, 

he pulls back the stick 


and hurtles into the sun. 
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OPPORTUNITY piu... 


Reproduction of a wood-engraving by Agnes Miller Parker 
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you now may obtain either magnificent three-volume set 


The Complete Plays of Shakespeare 


or 
‘The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire 





with Trial G in The Hae Club EE T E 


H= is a Trial Membership oppor- 
tunity PLUS the most generous offer 
in the twenty-nine-year history of The 
Heritage Club. Now you can take your 
pick of either set for ONLY $4.95! 


F all the fine Heritage editions that 
have been offered through the years, 
surely these two have generated the most 
excitement among the members. In fact 
it is difficult to say which one of these 
three-volume sets has drawn the more 
enthusiastic response from those knowl- 


edgeable people who treasure the world’s . 


great literature in fine editions. 

The Heritage Shakespeare sells in the 
bookstores for $25.00. And the Heritage 
Decline and Fall commands a retail a 


of $22.50 per set. 


HE HERITAGE Shakespeare uses the 
‘authoritative Tudor text prepared by 
Peter Alexander of the University of 
Glasgow. It was selected for its singular 
readability, its freedom from archaic 
spelling, and its modern punctuation. 
And the Club takes special pride in 
the illustrations as conceived and exe- 
cuted by three of the world’s great art- 
ists: The Comedies with mirth-provoking 
drawings in color by Edward Ardizzone; 
The Histories with color engravings by 
the talented English craftsman, John 
Farleigh; and The Tragedies with a set 
of powerful wood-engravings by Agnes 
Miller Parker. 


The design and general format were. 


entrusted to the English designer, John 
Dreyfus, and from his expert typographic 
hand emerged the Heritage Shakespeare 
—an eminently readable, large-type edi- 


, tion (more than 3,000 pages) that is uni- 


versally recognized as one of the most 
beautiful Shakespeares of modern times. 


HE HERITAGE Decline and Fall is 
lavishly illustrated with double-page 
reproductions of the historically famous 
etchings of Gian Battista Piranesi. Like 
Edward Gibbon, Piranesi was inspired by 
the Roman ruins and spent several dec- 
ades etching these remarkable plates. 
This Heritage edition made publishing 
history by bringing together—for the first 
time—the prose of Gibbon and the etch- 
ings of Piranesi. Most of the copies from 
this re-issue ‘were snapped up by collec- 
tors of fine editions, and only a limited 
number remain for this new offer. l 


H= THEN, is an. exciting opportu- 
nity to enroll in The Heritage Club 
on a trial basis...to prove to yourself, 
in a short time, the advantages of belong- 
ing to the only popular-priced book club 
that produces the world’s great books in 
appropriately fine dress. 

These Heritage editions of the classics 
are individually designed by the foremost 
typographers, they are illustrated by fa- 
mous artists, they are carefully printed by 
skilled craftsmen on quality papers, and 
they are handsomely bound and boxed. 


ND for twenty-nine years now, the 
members of the Club have enjoyed 
low, low membership prices. This state- 
ment is sharply brought into focus when 
you consider that although these books 
range up to $10 in the bookshops, a mem- 
ber of the Club NEVER pays more than 
$4.95 per volume. (There are no hidden 
“extras’—the price includes ALL of the 
shipping charges.) 


we fill out and return the Reply 
Card. You will receive, for a ten-day 
inspection, the three-volume set of your 
choice along with the first Trial Mem- 


pur 


bership publication, Don Quixote by 
Miguel de Cervantes.. This edition con- 


_ tains full-page illustrations by the distin- 


guished international artist, Edy Legrand. 


if it is your decision to keep the books. 
and enjoy the benefits of this Trial ` 
Membership, a handsome Heritage book 
will be sent to you each month for the , 
next five months. These selections will be: 

, Droll Stories by Honoré de Balzac, in a 
translation i in modern Eniglish by Jacques 


' LeClercq, wittily illustrated by Boris Art- : 


zybasheft; David Copperfield by Charles 
Dickens, illustrated with, lovely water 
colors by John Austen; The Prince and | 
the Pauper by Mark Twain, illustrated ” 
with a set of remarkable full-color paint- 
ings by Clarke Hutton; The Journals of 
Lewis and Clark, the complete history of 
the expedition, as originally edited by 
Nicholas Biddle, illustrated with the bril- 
liant water colors of Carl Bodmer, por- 
ttait studies by Charles Willson Peale, 
and paintings by George Bird King. 
TWO VOLUMES. | 
OR...you may choose substitute selec- 
tions from the Club’s Prospectus which 
describes two dozen other Heritage books, 
such as: Cyrano de Bergerac, The Red - 
and the Black, and The Origin of Species, 
A copy of the Prospectus will be mailed 


with your first shipment. . 


HY MARK TIME? The Reply Card is 

not only a key to an exciting Series 
of fine books but it also represents an un- 
usual opportunity for you to obtain a 
famous three-volume Heritage set at a 
bargain price. Please be sure to fill in and 
mail the Card promptly. 


THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 10022 


FOOTLOOSE IN PRAGUE: 


A Marxist Bohemia ` ie aS 


ay CURTIS CATE © 0 eh 


Curtis CATE, who. represents the. ATLANTIC a Paris, ‘served. with . ; 
the American Army in Czechoslovakia at the end of the Second World a 
War. ` Last June he returned to Prague al the eee lime since 1945.. 


Here i is what he saw and heard. 


-i í 


I FOUND Prague stuffed full of tramcars and buses: 
-The trams.were for its million-odd inhabitants, few: - 
of whom possess a car; the buses were for the tourists `, 


flowing in in droves from Hungary, Poland, -East 
‘Germany, Bulgaria, and _ other” 
countries. 
front of the hotels; they blocked traffic in the‘narrow 


_ streets, which they filled with squid-ink diesel fumes; _ 
they were drawn up in‘platoons in the square out- ` 
side the Royal Palace on the hill overlooking - ‘the | 


city.: ; 


This was early summer, and the tourist flood was - 


‘at its height. For Prague has become ‘a tourist 
mecca for the Iron Curtain countries. Unlike Berlin 
or Warsaw or Dresden or Budapest, it miraculously 


escaped destruction during the last war. I say ` 
miraculously because at the very last moment it | 


looked as though it might go the way of Warsaw. 
In April of 1945 the people of Prague rose in revolt 
and seized the radio station. ‘The SS units in the 
neighborhood would have liked to put the-rebellious 
city to fire and-sword but were unexpectedly pre- 
vented from doing so by Russian troops — not of 
the Red Army, advancing painfully from the’ East, 
but‘ from one of the divisions raised by General 
Vlassov to fight with the Germans against Stalin. 
Their commander must have hoped that by helping 
to save Prague he' would gain a measure of clemency 


Sketch of the Malá Strana end of the Charles Bridge, Prague. 


Tron~” Curtain“ 
They absorbed the parking spaces in- 


WETE in evident distress. 


‘people are unknown, strangers. 
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_from the Allies; in ‘this he was grievously mistaken, 
“for most. of these men were subsequently turnéd 


over to the Red Army and executed by firing squads 


-as turncoats and traitors. 


Finding a hotel room in this unravaged cynosure 


posed quite a problem: Fortunately I was assisted 
_ by a painter who had driven with më to Prague 
- ‘and who kindly offered to do the rounds. . 
-of our first ports of call, the Ambassador Hotel 


At oné 


on’ Wenceslaus Square; he struck up a conversation 
with two Hungarians, a young boy and girl who 
‘They spoke no Czech, 
and the painter, whose mother was of Hungarian 


. origin, offered to interpret for them. - 


“No room, no room!” repeated the hotel clerk, 
a spidery little man in horn-rimmed glasses. 
“But they say they have reservations,’ 
the painter. © 

“No reservations,” cried the spidery deki in an 
obstinate tone. He made‘a show of reading down 
the page of the registry, covered with a chaotic 
maze of crossed-out names. ‘‘No reservations, do 
you understand?” He shook his head with emphasis 
and peered over the tops of his spectacles. ‘These 
Tell them to go 


> insisted 


elsewhere.” 
"The altercation went on for five minutes and was 
resolved only when the painter whispered something 
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into the ear of the Hungarian. The boy pulled out 
a passport and slipped a twenty-crown note between 
the pages before handing it across the counter. 

“Vadas?” .cried the spidery clerk, opening the 
passport. A sudden light of recognition blazed in 
his rapacious eye. “Of course. Yes... we do 
have a reservation.” But he offered no apology to 
the bewildered couple. 

“That’s socialism for you,”? remarked the painter 
in a tone of disgust as we walked out of the hotel. 
“Selling reservations made through regular chan- 
nels by the official tourist organization! The kind 
of thing they said could happen only under capital- 
ism. And did you notice? It wasn’t some capitalist 
from the West he was milking; it was someone from 
a fellow socialist country.” 

After trying a dozen hotels, I finally found a room 
in a dubious hostelry not far from the old Powder 
Gate, above whose Gothic archway gunpowder 
used to be stored in the late Middle Ages. The 
hotel had no proper entrance, only a sign running 
down the facade which spelled out the word 
HYBERNIA; directly below was a broad passageway, 
bordered by shops, which led through to a Mcra- 
vian vinarna, or wine tavern, where buxom couples 
could be seen in the evenings drinking and occasion- 
ally rocking to the music of an accordion. The 
lobby, situated to the left, was simply a crooked 
extension of the passageway, and recognizable only 
because it boasted a couple of couches and a glass 
cage where the passports were taken and room 
keys hung. To get to the breakfast room one had to 
climb a back staircase past several parked bicycles, 
and cross an empty dance hall, where a band 
thumped and tootled far into every hot night. 

It was obviously a second-rate establishment, 
catering for some reason to second-class Soviet 
citizens, but I was in no mood to quibble; and the 
manager, who seemed surprised to see an American 
in such a risky milieu, was kind enough to give me a 
room with two beds as well as a private bath, which 
I didn’t need to be told was a luxury. Each 
day, walking down the canvas-matted corridors, 
I would encounter new faces speaking in the flat 
nasal accent characteristic of Soviet speech, but 
the manager would take an officious delight in 
greeting me: “Well, Mr. Cate, and what are you 
going to see today?” And to humor him, I would 
mention some prominent landmark — for I had, 
after all, come in on a tourist visa and thought it 
best to make a show of respecting my calling. “But 
you are a journalist?” he would say every now and 
again, hoping to trip me as he hung up the room 
key, and I would invariably reply, “No, Pm an 
editor.” I’m certain he wasn’t taken in jor a 
moment, but since it was his job to keep track of 
my doings, I felt it would be unfair to facilitate 
his task. 
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We kept up this game for more than a week, by 
the end of which I began to feel like a permanent 
fixture, like a wayward barnacle obstinately cling- 
ing to these shabby walls amid the ebb and flow 
of transient bodies. In the morning, when I pulled 
back the curtains from the double windows, the 
cooks working in white toques on an upper floor 
opposite would flock to the windows and point, as 
though I were something that had just been un- 
veiled. 

Why, I had no idea. There was something im- 
palpable and absurdly Kafkaesque about the whole 
situation. An eight-day chent was evidently an 
unheard-of anomaly, but whether this was because 
no Russian was ever allowed to stay for more 
than a couple of days or because no Westerner 
was expected to stick it out for more than a couple 
of nights I never did discover. But I had the 
definite impression when the manager finally 
informed me with “great regret” that he really had 
to have my room to be able to absorb next Mon- 
day’s tidal wave, that it was also because of an 
uneasy feeling that someone who showed so little 
desire to move from such seedy surroundings must 
be a genuine subversive. 


F a stranger arriving from Warsaw or Sofia or 
Smolensk, Prague, I suppose, must seem a radiant 
city. No amount of drabness can smother the pe- 
rennial beauty of the Hradčany, the mighty palace- 
fortress which dominates the Moldau’s western 
bank, a structure so vast that it houses an entire 
cathedral within its walls. No dose of monotony 
can rob the Charles Bridge, with its three Gothic 
towers and its baroque saints, of its rambling mag- 
nificence; just as no amount of revolutionary up- 
heaval has been able to undermine the picturesque- 
ness of the Mala Strana — the “‘small side? or 
“little city’? — wedged in between the river, the 
castle heights, and the Strahov and Petrin hills, 
that enchanting quarter whose steep, narrow 
streets are crammed with enough palaces to make 
old Prague the finest baroque city in Europe. 

Yet I found Prague depressing. The first two 
days of my stay were windless, and the air was 
heavy with the smell of coal being burned in the 
power stations in the suburbs. The odor, mingled 
with diesel smoke and exhaust fumes from the fleet 
of antiquated cars put-putting through the streets, 
followed one everywhere, like an olfactory accom- 
paniment to the soot-gray leitmotiv of the buildings. 
Gray, indeed, seemed to be the predominant color 
of the city. The streets, so badly swept that a couple 
of months earlier angry articles were being pub- 
lished in the papers to denounce the scandal, were 
gray, the shopwindows were gray, and even the 
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faces seemed to have something gray and un- 
smiling about them. 

It is possible that this may already have been the 
case in the twilight years immediately preceding the 
First World War when Kafka lived here. There is 
something gray and limbolike about most of his 
writings which may well derive from some intan- 
gible quality in the city as much as from his de- 
pressing contacts with Hapsburg officialdom and 
his own preoccupations with the ancestral neuroses 
of the ghetto Jewry. Certainly the Czechs, in con- 
trast to the Hungarians and Rumanians, have never 
been noted for a native exuberance; and if there is 


one flagrant misnomer in the etymological book, it- 


is the raggle-taggle slovenliness we customarily 


ascribe to the words “bohemia” and “bohemians.’’- 


The original inhabitants of this part of the world 
were the Boii, a Celtic tribe which began to be dis- 
placed around the first century of our era by the 
Slavic Czechs; the old name, in its Romanized 
form, has survived down to the present day, rubbing 
off in the course of many centuries on the Gypsies as 
they trekked: through central Europe on the inter- 
minable exodus which took them from India and 
Egypt to Hungary and Spain. 

Certainly no people could be accused of being 
less flighty and carefree than the pragmatic, in- 
dustrious, down-to-earth Czechs. I was about to 
add “sober,” though this is perhaps going too far. 


For the jote de vivre in Bohemia was always a jote de ~ 


bore — not wine, which quickens the spirit, but 
beer, which thickens the tongue. For if it is true, as 
an American has written, that one is what one eats, 
it is no less true that one is what one drinks. The 
same soddenness that marks the beer-drinking 
Bavarians inhabits the beer-drinking Czechs — 
whose genius for brewing hops has given us two of 
our greatest brand names, Pilsen and Budweiser 
(the German form of Ceské Budéjovice in southern 
Bohemia) — only with this important ‘difference: 
the Czechs, for centuries a subject people subor- 
dinated to a Germanic ruling class, have none 
of the aggressive boisterousness or wild romanticism 
characteristic of the Bavarians. Prague has nothing 
comparable to Munich’s Hofbrauhaus, just as 
Bohemia has never produced an Adolf Hitler. 
U Kalicha (At the Chalice), the little tavern 
which Jaroslav Haégek’s Good Soldier Schweik 
proverbially frequented, has two tiny rooms and 
just eight tables, and though the red-faced topers 
sitting behind them are often in their cups — 
the best Czech beer runs to 12 percent, which 
is as much as most French wines — they mercifully 
refrain from bawling obscenities and smacking the 
expansive bottoms of their feminine companions. 
Absurd though it would be to attribute the grayness 
of Prague to the mind-numbing qualities of beer, 
it does little — unlike wine, or slivovitz, the plum 
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brandy downed in such quantities by the Yugoslavs 
— to offset the drabness which characterizes all 
Communist cities, 


THE HEIRS OF KARL MARX 


-It is difficult for someone who has never been 
behind the Iron Curtain to appreciate just what it 
means to try to organize a society without a 
bourgeoisie. When Marx wrote Das Kapital, the 
science of sociology was in its infancy and scholars 
like Werner Sombart and Max Weber had yet to 
darken the intellectual horizon with formidable 
Himalayan ranges of erudition. Hypnotized as he 
was by the economics of production, Marx paid all 
too little attention to the economics of consump- 
tion, which has proved to be every bit as important 
to the effective working of a modern society: 
above all, in the city which has, as Sombart and 
Weber showed, from the time of Dante’s Florence 
right down to the present, been as much a locus 
of consumption as of production. The style may 


have been aristocratic, but the content was bour- 
_ geois; and everything that gives the city color, vivid- 


ness, and. individuality — everything from pastry 
shops .to haberdasheries, from bookshops to res- 
taurants — is the fruit of an industrious middle class. 

This was true of pre-war Prague, just as it was 
true of Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest, with which it 
enjoyed a comparable standard of living. It is no 
longer true of Prague today, where private owner- 
ship and- the bourgeoisie have, in theory at any 
rate, been eliminated. Everything belongs to the 
State and must be run by a committee. The sim- 
plest decisions, such as choosing the color of-the pa- 
per to be used in a shopwindow, have to be made 
by collective vote or rammed down the throats of 
the reluctant consensus by Party diktat. 

For this is a socialist country and therefore 
utilitarian. Why offer fifteen kinds of soap for sale 
when one can get along with five? Why twelve 
brands of nail polish or ten brands of lipstick when 
one can make do with two or three? Why indeed? 
In a society trained to regard the law of supply and 
demand as a sinister capitalist invention, the sudden 
exhaustion of a particular product isn’t regarded as 
a reason for stimulating its production; it comes to 
be treated as a kind of accident of nature, like a 
drought or a flood. One’s quota is pre-established; 
once exhausted, one must simply wait out the in- 
terval until the time comes when the stock can be 
replenished. The customers in the interim must 
satisfy themselves with less popular products, or 
simply go empty-handed. An unofficial rationing 
system thus comes into being in countries where 
rationing is supposedly unknown, with the curious 
result that what one sees offered in shopwindows is 
very often precisely what cannot be sold. 
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A classic example is the bookshops. None of the 
books one sees exhibited in Prague bookshops are 
best sellers. When a popular book appears, it sells 
out in twenty-four hours. The readers know that it 
won’t be reissued, no matter how quickly it sells 
out, and since most printings run from three to five 
thousand, it’s a race to see who can get hold of 
a copy. To be in the running at all one must 
be tipped off in advance, so that a vast underground 
of confidential publishing information comes into 
being. The publishers, for their part, must decide 
what the printing figure will be and leave it at that. 
The figure for foreign books is likely in any case to 
be whittled down by some Communist committee 
on the grounds that Western: literature is being 
unduly favored over domestic output. In the case 
of Lampedusa’s The Leopard, the committee relented 
to the extent of allowing 25,000 copies to be issued. 
The news spread like wildfire, and the day the 
book hit the window shelves there were queues two 
blocks long outside all the bookstores in Prague. 
Twenty-four hours later not a copy was to be had, 
unless one was willing to pay three times as much 
for a black-market copy. 

Universal sloppiness thus marks merchandising 
as well as service. Why make the extra effort since 
the State is the owner and there is no personal 
profit to be had? Whence the general listlessness I 
felt everywhere I went in Czechoslovakia, with 
people going through the motions of work with the 
passive resignation of automatons. From it also 
derives a wastage which must, on a national scale, 
rise to monumental proportions. It is the blood 
brother to the G.I. mentality I remembered so well 
from the Second World War. Who cares, since no 
one is responsible? The government is the owner, 
so let the government foot the bill. The radiator 


in my hotel room was going full blast, though it . 


was so hot outside that everyone was walking 
around in shirt sleeves. When I mentioned this to 
a Czech, he shook his head and said, ‘‘Go over to 
the railroad station. The radiators there are so hot 
you can’t get within a meter of them.” 

These absurdities have been aggravated by what 
can only be called the “planned” decline of the 
artisan class. Marx’s heirs have, here again, gone 
the prophet one better. For it was one of his con- 
victions that capitalism, through the relentless 
accumulation of productive resources in the hands 
of an oligarchy of greedy monopolists, would fatally 
bring on the liquidation of all small industry and 
enterprise, the intervention of the State being 
needed to save the weak from the strong. The great 
day dawned, the long-awaited apocalypse was 
ushered in with a flurry of red banners, and the 
Messiah-State calmly stepped into the capitalist 
Caesar’s shoes. Small industry was placed on the 
index. Why? The reason, interestingly enough, 
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has little to do with Das Kapital, but a great deal 
to do with class resentment. The artisans, more 
so than any other members of the middle class, 
traditionally worked for the aristocracy. In a 
society which was rendered classless by a stroke 
of the proletarian pen it could thus be argued that 
there was no further need for artisans. Now a 
society can get along without cabinetmakers or 
tapissiers; it can scrape along without gardeners 
or even carpenters, to the extent that factory-made 
furniture can replace what comes out of a work- 
shop. But a modern society cannot get along with- 
out mechanics, electricians, or plumbers. Yet such 
has been the mythology built up around factory 
production — respectably proletarian — that these 
other professions have been all but blacklisted. 
The result is that in a highly industrialized 
Communist country one may have to wait weeks to 
have a car repaired. Tractors are delivered to col- 
lective farms without spare parts: presumably 
machines produced in socialist factories are so per- 
fect they never need to be repaired. But the break- 
downs occur, the machines have to be abandoned, 
the harvest is not all got in on time, and the first 
thing one knows there are bread queues in the 
streets and a meatless Thursday has to be introduced 
to camouflage the public humiliation of rationing. 
One Prague apartment house I visited had an 
elevator struck four feet from the ground, so that 
no one could use it. I had to climb the stairs to 
the fourth floor, and when I remarked on this 
anomaly, the man I was visiting uttered a short 
laugh: “The elevator? It’s been that way for two 
years. We can’t find an electrician to fix it.” 


THE BEATNIKS OF PRAGUE 


I got the definite impression, however, that the 
regime’s prolonged efforts to denigrate everything 
capitalistic account in no small part for the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm for all things American. Nothing 
is more coveted than forbidden fruit, above all in a 
country whose greatest industrial triumph has been 
the mass production of monotony. Youth is a pro- 
longed exercise in imitation, and the quest for a 
pattern of behavior has here, as in so many other 
countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain, found 
its model in the James Dean, Elvis Presley, Johnny 
Hallyday type of hero. Blue jeans in Prague are 
rampant, and the word is singularly appropriate, for 
their Czech adopters have developed the same 
cowboy slouch and moccasin-dragging gait which 
seem to be the universal hallmark of this garb. 

More surprising in a way is the passion Czech 
women have developed for trousers. There were 
times in Prague when I would have to look hard at a 
sidewalk throng to spy a skirt. Is it because the 
skirt is considered old-fashioned, part of that 
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bourgeois way of life which has been inexorably 
condemned by the proletarian march of history? 
Or is it that the skirt is instinctively associated with 
household chores and the perennial domestic bond- 
age to which, since the time of Adam, Eve has 
traditionally been subjected? I don’t know, but I 
had the feeling that this feminine passion for pants, 
in the hottest months when a skirt is so much more 
airy, expressed the same flouting of authority, the 
same desire for emancipation as the masculine cult 
of the blue jean, the Robin Hood hat — of which I 
saw an incredible long-beaked version at Karl- 
stejn — and the guitar. The absolute equality of 
the sexes is, of course, one of the cardinal pillars of 
Communist ethics, so that the right of women to 
wear pants is unimpeachable. But the spirit in 
which so many were sported seemed to me to con- 
ceal a deeper impulse, as though their wearers were 
saying to the authors of the 1948 revolution: “Al 
right. You made your bed; now you must lie in it.” 

One day I was driving along the western bank of 
the Moldau under the hill where Stalin’s statue 
used to stand. It had been a colossal granite affair 
which took six months to remove. A single dynamite 
. charge would have sent the eighty tons roaring 
down the hillside onto the bridge next to which 
Franz Kafka’s house stood before it was hit by an 
American bomb in 1944; so the work of demolition 
had to be done gingerly, fragment by fragment. 

The Czech sitting next to me had hardly finished 
explaining this when he suddenly pointed ahead. 
Two girls were calmly walking along the embank- 
ment in mauve slacks and white T-shirts. A large 
black beetle adorned the back of each shirt, with 
the words “The Beatles” written in bold black let- 
ters beneath. They were Czech girls, and far from 
seeming abashed, they looked mockingly exultant 
in this public exhibition of smuggled goods. 

The guitar, by way of contrast, does not have to 
be imported; it is manufactured at home, and any- 
one can buy one for from 1200 to 1500 crowns 
($170 to $210 at the official rate of exchange). 
For the youth of Prague it has become a kind of 
status symbol, somewhat similar to what the 
rapier and the knob-headed cane were in bygone 
centuries. It represents the ultimate in avant- 
garde sophistication, and the mere fact that it 
is relatively expensive -— 1500 crowns is a month’s 
salary for a well-paid job — only enhances its 
prestige. Usually three or four friends have to chip 
in to pay for one, cementing a bond which takes 
the form of an informal jazz or hillbilly group. On 
Sundays one can see them on all the roads leading 
out of Prague hitching their way in blue jeans to 
nearby landmarks. For hitchhiking too has become 
a national Czech pastime; indeed, almost an estab- 
lished institution in a country where only one citizen 
in fifty is fortunate enough to own a car. Some 


hitchhikers even come equipped with insurance 
coupons, officially issued by the State to protect 
drivers from possible claims in case of accident. 

At Nelahozeves, Antonin Dvořák’s birthplace, 
some twenty kilometers north of Prague, I saw one 
such group of traveling troubadours tramping 
around with knapsacks and mountain boots. It 
had been raining, and there were puddles along the 
roadside, but I got the impression that the boots 
were sported less for functional than stylistic reasons. 
The regime, which has relented to the extent or 
tolerating the fabrication of blue jeans, has yet to 
authorize the manufacture of cowboy boots. Moun- 
tain boots were as close as these five melodic tramp- 
ers could get to the Wild West pioneer style they 
were sO anxious to re-create. 


ae hiker I picked up later in the day told 
me that there were forty “Big Beat” clubs in 
Prague. One of them had worked up such rhythmic 
steam about a month before that it ended up wreck- 
ing a dance hall in the purest Presley or Hallyday 
style. The most famous of these clubs is the Big 
Beat Mephisto group, which usually performs at 
four thirty in the afternoon in the cultured sanc- 
tuary of the Laterna Magica theater, which nightly 
brews its weird Czech cocktail of movie and opera. 
I was anxious to see how a Czech Big Beat differs 
from others, but unfortunately this particular 
group had just decamped to the provinces with its 
diabolical thump. Far from being taboo, as they 
were SIX years ago, such groups are now accorded 


‘an almost professional respect under the aegis of 


the Communist-run Union of Czechoslovakia 
Youth, which hires the halls where they perform. 

The two dance halls I did visit had bands which 
played almost nothing but jitterbug. In one of 
them, an upstairs dance hall overlooking Wences- 
laus Square, a throng of young people were eating 
ice cream. I ordered a limonade and was brought 
a strange sugary drink with three greengage plums 
in the bottom of a tall glass. It was pink, like the 
ceiling. ‘There were soldiers on leave — open 
collars, no ties-— and young girls in cheap cotton 
dresses at the nearby tables. The only older people 
in the hall were two men who looked like workmen: 
a small wizened little fellow with gray hair and 
sunken eyes, and a hulky round-faced man in a 
red shirt and gray jacket. Both were smoking 
pencil-thin cigars and made up for their non- 
participation in the dancing by rhythmically 
thumping their approval of each new jitterbug. 

It was an odd spectacle. Their fathers had 
danced the polka with much the same boisterous- 
ness. But who dances the polka today? Perhaps 
the Poles, but not, evidently, the Czechs, any more 
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Designing woman? Yes indeed, but in a most admirable sense. As a member 
of the General Motors design team, she is preparing sketches of a steering 
wheel for a future GM car. Like her male associates on GM’s Styling Staff, 
she is fully qualified and competent to design consumer products in any field. 


General Motors hired its first woman designer more than 20 years ago. 
Originally color and fabric consultants, the young ladies advanced rapidly 
to full membership in a group effort which now involves the skills of hun- 
dreds of people in GM Styling. In the past two decades, the feminine in- 
fluence has changed many concepts of automotive design. 


Women designers have contributed to the development of interior con- 
venience features, safety items and such innovations as color coordination 
of interiors with exteriors and particular fabrics to suit women’s tastes. 
Many a man, too, is grateful for these and other feminine contributions. 


f The role of women in designing beauty, utility and quality into GM prod- 
ucts is more important than ever before. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE... 
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than do the Auvergnats. One old-timer, when 
asked recently by a tourist passing through his 
village what local dances were danced, pulled 
the pipe out from under his mustache and rumbled: 
“Dances? Oh, Monsieur, the only local dances we 
know around here are the twist and the madison.” 

I sat there watching the young bodies being 
wrenched back and forth and wondering to myself 
how long it would be before one of those arms 
disconnected with a click and came clean away 
from its socket. The jitterbug is, with little doubt, 
the dance which has been most completely emptied 
of all erotic content; it is pure gymnastics, the 
partner no longer being considered as a human 
being but as something more like a yo-yo or 
marionette, thrown out and pulled back by a 
pulsing series of centripetal jerks. Perhaps this is 
one reason for its success in an increasingly mindless 
age. It is certainly one of-our more dubious exports, 
even though it seems to have acquired an irresistible 
appeal for a world — the world behind the Iron 
Curtain — which is trying to reduce the human 
individual to the condition of a robot. It has 
become a new cult, one unforeseen by Marx: the 
opiate of the youth, if not of the masses. 

. Finally, after repeated prodding, the band broke 
into a twist. I soon understood the cause of its 
reluctance. The rhythm was immediately recog- 
nized as something ultranovel, daring, super- 
American, and everyone wanted to get into the 
act. The crush on the floor grew denser. But 
instead of giving way to hip-swivel oscillations, the 
mechanical jerks increased in dithyrambic frenzy. 
Only one or two couples had even a vague idea 
of how the twist should be danced; for the rest it was 
simply a supercharged Big. Beat jitterbug. 

When the music stopped, there was a lot of 
stomping and cries for more. The two workmen 
broke into frantic clapping, the cigars in their 
grinning mouths cocked at a jaunty angle. After 
a good deal of forehead-wiping the perspiring 
. players at last reluctantly gave in. The shirt- 
sleeved pianist sat down at his piano, the trumpeter 
picked up his trumpet. It was the same twist over 
again, the only one they knew. 


I FouNnD this enthusiasm for things American 
expressed on a more sophisticated level by the 
several writers and translators I spoke to. At 
the Union of Czechoslovak Writers, which boasts a 
club on one of Prague’s main streets —a rather 
dowdy establishment full of heavy maroon-felt 
armchairs and second-rate pastels——-a_ bright 
young author told me that Salinger’s Catcher in 
the Rye had been a tremendous success, partly 
because of the excellence of the translation. Faulk- 
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ner and Thomas Wolfe were well known, and John 
Updike’s The Centaur was to be published later in 
the year. Extracts from Jack Kerouac’s On the 
Road had been printed in Svétova Literatura (World 
Literature), a bimonthly literary journal devoted 
exclusively to the publication of foreign authors in 
translation. Alan Ginsburg’s Howl had been pub- 
lished in a monthly called Plamen (The Flame), as 
had Ferlinghetti’s Coney Island of the Mind and 
poems by William Carlos Williams and W. H. 
Auden. Samuel Beckett’s Endgame had been pub- 
lished in toto in Svétova Literatura, accompanied by a 
long critical study of his work. T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets was due to appear in translation in 1965, 
and four volumes of Robinson Jeffers’ poetry had 
already been published, Jeffers having been lucky 
enough to find a devoted translator. 

He admitted some regrettable lapses in this 
impressive attempt to keep abreast of Western 
literature. Most translations are published by the 
State Publishing Company, where there is just 
one editor for each foreign language. A book 
under consideration is farmed out to two or three 
readers (who theoretically don’t know each other), 
but the responsible editor is under no obligation to 
heed their recommendations. His own, if they are 
favorable, must be approved at a joint meeting of 
all the editors; they can always overrule him, 
though in practice, to avoid antagonizing col- 
leagues, who can always veto his own favorites, each 
editor tends to respect the wishes of his colleague in 
his particular field. The final decision thus really 
belongs to one man. When I remarked that this 
could be'a good or a bad thing, depending on the 
individual, he answered with a sad smile, ‘Yes, in 
this as in everything else.” 

He cited one example to point up the weakness 
of the system. Peyton Place had been translated into 
Czech, but Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet 
had failed to make the grade. It was consequently 
unknown in Prague. Its advocates — and I gath- 
ered that he was one of them — had tried to 
circumvent the veto by getting fragments published 
in Svétova Literatura, but Durrell had opposed any 
fragmentary publication of the four novels. _ 

Enthusiasm for American works is perhaps even 
more pronounced in the theater. At the S. K. 
Neumann Theater, a suburban playhouse located 
in a working-class suburb which has to cater to an 
unsophisticated clientele, they had already given 
fifty-two performances of Edward Albee’s Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? —rebaptized Kdopak by 
se Kafky bal? (‘‘Who’s Afraid of Kafka>’’?). The 
management, under the impression that I was a 
personal friend of Albee’s, marshaled a small 
welcoming committee to greet me and seemed 
somewhat put out to discover that I was an illus- 
trious nobody. They did, however, tell me that. 


they expected to get through one hundred per- 
formances before the year was over. Though the 
directors still shrank from hazarding a Beckett play 
and though Ionesco’s Rhinoceros had been a flop, 
Max Frisch and Diirrenmatt were in great demand. 
Most of Tennessee Williams’ plays had been suc- 
cessfully staged, and a second Albee play was to be 
put on in the winter. 

The demand for Western playwrights contrasts 
conspicuously with the Prague public’s weariness 
with Soviet plays of all sorts. Even the last Brecht 
play staged at the Karlin theater — which, with 
twelve hundred seats, is the second largest in 
Prague — played night after night to an empty 
house. The theater, subsidized by the State, was 
losing 900,000 crowns a month until the manage- 
ment reluctantly switched to Friml’s light operetta 
Rose-Marie, which was filling the house. 

“But what do you expect?” one of Prague’s best 
translators said to me. “We had such a surfeit 
of Soviet plays forced down our throats for a dozen 
- years that this was bound to be the reaction. Be- 
sides, there just haven’t been any real good Russian 
plays in recent years. The last halfway decent one 
was by Podolin; it was put on here a couple of 
years ago. Since then we haven’t staged a single 


Russian play. The public isn’t interested, and the. 


Russiaris can’t measure up to the competition from 
people like Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, and 
Edward Albee. After plays of this caliber, the 
Russian plays look stupid.” 

Official criticism, curiously enough, almost in- 
variably induces a kind of boomerang reaction. 
“Its a funny thing,’ he went on to explain, “but 
if the critics praise a play, it’s enough to scare 
everyone away. But just let them damn a play, 
and people will come in droves.” He didn’t say 
so explicitly, but I gathered that this was one more 
symptom of the general scorn in which the regime 
and its literary hacks are held. 

The competition for foreign plays among Prague’s 
twenty-five theaters has, at any rate, been getting 
steadily fiercer. Each theater employs readers and 
translators whose job is to keep tabs on theatrical 
developments abroad. The first to get his request 
for a new play in to the National Committee (to 
which all theaters are subordinated) is traditionally 
accorded the first option on the play. He himself, 
to keep abreast of what was going on in the West, 
had to read the London Times, the New York Times, 
Figaro, and the Frankfurter Allgemeine. I asked him 
how he got hold of copies of these papers, since the 
only foreign newspapers available at Prague news- 
stands are Communist organs like Pravda, ? Huma- 
nité, or Neues Deutschland. Did he subscribe? No, he 
answered, with a slightly sheepish grin, he didn’t 
subscribe. He didn’t get them from the Union of 
Czechoslovak Writers either. He got them — well, 
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he really shouldn’t tell me this, it was a kind of 
trade secret — but he got them by going every day 
to the Prague Radio Station. ... I asked about 


_ his competitors. How did they manage? He smiled 


cryptically: “Oh, they have other ways of getting 
the papers they need.” 

I also gathered from this conversation that the 
National Committee on Theaters had finally ac- 
cepted the extraordinary notion that theaters, 
though subsidized, should so far as possible be 
paying propositions. When a play or an operetta 
makes money, the profits go into a common pool, 
out of which another theater’s losses are paid. But 
a theater which steadily loses money ends up being 
regarded as something of a black sheep: it needs 
either a new director or new shows capable of 
bringing the audiences back. Thus the law of sup- 
ply and demand, which Czechoslovakia’s Marxist 
planners tried to throw out the front door years 
ago, is here, too, quietly creeping back in again 
through the kitchen window. 


Ae same grudging adınission of popular tastes 
and consumer preferences has dictated the regime’s 
reluctant toleration of what are known as “‘state 
studios,” small experimental theaters specializing 
in avant-garde drama, pantomine, and musical 
skits. The most famous of them is the Semafor, 
founded a few years ago by two clever songsters who 
compose and accompany their own songs with the 
help of a five-man band. 

The two bards were out of town when I was in 
Prague, involved, so far as I could gather, in some 
kind of film. So I did the next best thing, paying: 
a call one evening to the Viola, a kind of poetry- 
reading club which I found hidden away at 
the end of a small courtyard. Its official title is 
wnarna, a name it shares with another such estab- 
lishment, which offers only alcoholic entertainment, 
in the same courtyard. I had to buy a ticket at the 
entrance from a young boy who sat behind a rough 
table in shiny black leather trousers of the kind worn 
by motorcyclists. 

To the left there was a bar whose heavily shaded 
lamp threw an oblique, mysterious light on four 
high stools and a curious assortment of Eastern 
liquors — Polish brandy, Bulgarian whiskey — 
watched over by a fat woman whose main sus- 
tenance was obviously beer. A headless tailor’s 
dummy, with an upturned boitle sticking out at an 
angle on the jutting peg of the neck, stood spectral 
guard by the curtains, while the tiny stage was 
presided over by an easel with a blurred, blown-up 
photograph of an X-rayed human form and the 
words Le Sang dun Poéte crudely scrawled on the 
screen behind. 
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The spirit of the evening, however, was closer 
to Whitman than to Cocteau. A large dark-haired 
girl came out in a misty-patterned gray and black 
dress and crooned some American songs, accom- 
panying herself on the guitar; she had learned them 
well, though “Arkansas” came through quaintly as 
it is spelled, with the accent on the second syllable. 
There followed a poetry-reading session by two 
young boys and a girl who sat hunched on wooden 
chairs under a spotlight, reading their parts from 
typewritten sheets of paper. J understood only 
little of the seemingly interminable ballad de- 
scribing the westward trek to San Francisco of our 
pioneering forebears, but the monotonous Czech 
sounds, inflated with artificial drama by the studied 
rising and lowering of the pitch of the voices, gave 
their recitation an oddly hypnotic force. 

There was an earnestness about the whole per- 
formance which imbued it with something of the 
climate of a religious cult. The applause, in 
keeping with this spirit, was respectfully polite, 
only rising to a faintly more frantic register with 
the subsequent appearance of a bona fide American, 
a slim young man with a small spade beard set off 
against his gleaming white shirt.. My neighbors 
fastened their eyes on him as though they were 
looking at Gary Cooper, beard and all. He 
sang a number of Westerns in a droopy voice 
which never quite got off the prairie, but his 
‘audience, stunned by the real thing, listened with 
rapt attention and wouldn’t let him go until he 
had led a rendition of “John Brown’s Body” which 
they accompanied with a solemn chorus of “Glory, 
Glory, Hallelujah!” 

I emerged from the smoke-filled sanctum eerie 
as if I had just attended a revivalist session. The 
young man in the heavy motorcycle trousers smiled 
at me timidly. He spoke a few words of German, 
enough to ask me what nationality I was. “‘Ameri- 
can,” I told him. He eyed me with wonderment, 
as though reluctant to believe me: I wasn’t wearing 
cowboy boots, and I didn’t have a beard. 


THE CROSS AND THE HAMMER 


It was Sunday, and the clouds sulked over the 
wet-roofed city. Prague, like any capital, is a city 
of many faces. There is the Prague of the spring- 
time, in its dazzling trousseau of white-blossomed 
boughs, with flutelike birds piping merrily in the 
wooded hills. There is the Prague of the sunsets, 
with the windows blazing like golden lockets under 
the molten rooftops and the Moldau the color of 
liquid bronze. And there is the Prague of the rainy 
days, with the slate-gray steeples glistening damply 
in the mist. 

_I stood looking down at the wet towers from 
the top of the long flight of steps which descend 


from the castle heights eecien the vegetable 
gardens and old tiled roofs of the Malá Strana. The 
stairway is guarded by a stone statue of Bohemia’s 
patron saint, the same Good King Wenceslaus 
whose memory we celebrate every Christmas, gaz- 
ing out from his turreted window at the snow 
lying deep and crisp and even. In front of the 
castle gates two grim-jawed sentries mounted. 
guard in visored caps and boots, holding automatic 
carbines diagonally across their khaki chests. There 
was something absurdly stiff about their wooden 
stance, contrasting markedly with the Herculean 
contortions of the sculpted heroes above the gate- 
post, ferociously clubbing their grounded foes. 

In the inner court I passed a flock of tourists 
being lectured to in German. They followed me 
in through the great west door, their umbrellas 
still dripping. Inside the Cathedral of St. Vitus — 
named after that twitching saint whose legendary 
dance is perennially re-enacted by the aged and 
infirm — they were celebrating Mass. The organ 
pealed, and little clouds of incense rose from a 
single oscillating burner. The lofty nave echoed 
with the hollow shuffle of sightseers in plastic rain- 
coats, convoys of children paddled over the old 
polished stones, and several crew-cut Americans 
sauntered past the soaring pillars in blue base- 
ball jerseys, advertising “Bakersfield” and “Fresno, 
California” in large gold letters on their backs. 
Momentarily arresting their munching, they gaped 
at the eight officiating priests in their emerald green 
and scarlet robes; they gazed up at the organ loft, 
where a whiteciaired choir leader in a worn brown 
coat directed his tiny bespectacled brood — four 
old ladies and four old men in shabby everyday 
clothes; they stared with vacant curiosity at the 
score or two of worshipers, kneeling in the sculpted 
seats of the choir and at the dozen pews of the vast, 
empty nave; then they turned, still nonchalantly 
swinging their cameras, and ambled out. 


| eee from the cathedral in my turn with the 
feeling of having just visited a zoo where a strange 
superannuated species is kept on display for the 
benefit of the curious. Nothing, of course, is more 
fallacious than to draw hasty conclusions from a 
casual Sunday visit — as do many foreigners, who, 
finding Moscow’s Saint Basil’s crowded on Sundays, 
hastily conclude that religion in the Soviet Union 
has once again become respectable. A Czech 
told me that if I wanted to see a crowd, I would do 
better to drop in to the Carmelite Church, farther 
down the hill of the Malá Strana, which houses the 
famous “Little Jesus,” a doll-like figure in a 
sunburst of golden rays and silver angels, which 
draws pilgrims all the way from South America. 
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The Hradéany and its surrounding palaces, most 
of them now museums, have become an adminis- 
trative area staffed with functionaries, who are 
not the sort of people who go to church on Sunday; 
and rather than climb the three hundred steps 
which lead to the castle heights and the cathedral, 
most Prague churchgoers prefer the humbler sanc- 
tuary at the foot of the hill. 

The emptiness of Saint Vitus’, however, aptly 
symbolizes the fate of the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia today. The priests — those who 
are not in jail — continue to officiate; the churches 
are open, but for the most part they are empty. 
Old-timers, particularly women, continue to go to 
Mass, but the young are conspicuously absent. 

The persecution of the Church, which was re- 
cently resumed in Russia, has never ceased in 
Czechoslovakia since the Communists seized power 
in 1948. Archbishop Beran, after being confined 
to a monastery for years, was finally permitted by 
the authorities to reside under house arrest not far 
from Prague. His home attracted so many pilgrims 
that last May he was moved to a new place of 
confinement near Tabor, in southern Bohemia. 
He is still under house arrest, though free to receive 
visitors who journey to see him. 

The second of Czechoslovakia’s two archbishop- 
rics, that of Olomouc in Moravia, is empty, the 
Vatican having been unable to name a new titular 
since the previous bishop’s death. Dr. Skoupy, the 
Bishop of Brno, is under house arrest in the monas- 
tery of Porta Ceoli in the village of Tišnov, some 
thirty kilometers to the north. Like all other 
monasteries in the country, this one is run by the 
State; in many cases they are no longer inhabited 
.by monks but have been turned into old-age homes. 

Only in Slovakia does the Church continue to 
prosper in the face of adversity. Its three bishops, 
who traditionally fall under the jurisdiction of 
Ostrogon, the seat of the Cardinal Primate of Hun- 
gary (the same Cardinal Mindszenty who is still 
harbored in the American Embassy in Budapest), 
have suffered fewer vexations than their Bohemian 
and Moravian brethren. They have been sustained 
in their continuing struggle with the regime by the 
fidelity of their Slovak flock, traditionally far more 
staunchly Catholic than the Czechs. 

History here again supplies the clue to what 
might otherwise appear a simple accident of geog- 
raphy or a peculiarity of temperament. The 
Slovaks, like the Hungarians, were those most ex- 
posed to the Turks, who as late as 1683 were still 
besieging Vienna. The fight against Islam, which 
was led by the Church, was also a struggle for na- 
tional, or at any rate ethnical, survival, as was the 
case in Spain in the battle against the Moors. The 
cause of Catholicism thus became fused with the 
spirit of national independence. The same thing 


happened in Poland, first in the century-long battle 
with the Orthodox Russians, and later in the 
struggle against Swedish Protestants and Prussian 
Lutherans. It happened in Ireland, where the re- 
ligion of Saint Patrick became the spearhead in 
the struggle against the dominance of Protestant 
Ulster and the Tudor aristocracy imported under 
Elizabeth and Cromwell. One could even formu- 
late this phenomenon as a general historical rule: 
that Catholicism is never stronger than where 
it is most threatened. 

Bohemia and, to a slightly lesser extent, Moravia 
present the other side of the coin, the obverse of 
this historical truth. From about the tenth century 
on, their Slavic inhabitants began to be colonized 
by the Germans as part of that general Drang nach 
Osten, or “‘push to the East,? which took the 
Teutonic Knights as far as Königsberg and Jeru- 
salem. The German overlords and the burghers 
who were imported by a number of Bohemian 
kings to people the towns with traders were Catho- 
lics, giving the Slavic underdogs every reason to 
find some non- or even anti-Catholic faith to but- 
tress their struggle against an invasive aristocracy. 
A number of Czech nobles even went so far as to 
Germanize their names, and the regulations drawn 
up in the late fourteenth century for the adminis- 
tration of the university in Prague actually speci- 
fied that the top ecclesiastical posts should be occu- 
pied by Germans. 

Walking about the Klement Gottwald Museum, 
now housed in a grim, gray-stone bank building, I 
was startled to note how much importance the 
Communists attribute to the Jan Huss revolt of the 
early fifteenth century, which was in no small part 
a protest against this Germanic supremacy. The 
museum’s elaborate display of prints, photographs, 
and texts — covering the entire history of Commu- 
nism from the days of medieval serfdom right down 
to the liberation of Prague by the Red Army in 
1945 and the imposition of the Gottwald regime in 
1948 — includes no fewer than three rooms devoted 
to Jan Huss. His life and preachings, his trial at 
the Council of Constance, and his subsequent mar- 
tyrdom at the stake are given exhaustive promi- 
nence, as though this premature Protestant had 
been a forerunner of Marx and Gottwald. 

Huss, of course, being born of peasant parents, 
has a natural proletarian appeal. It is also true that 
under the pressure of battle, his followers adopted 
collective forms of work, land tenure, and wealth- 
sharing which might appear to be precursors of 
Communism. In fact, however, the most extreme 
of his followers — the Adamites, who preached an 
equality going back to Adam — were ruthlessly 
suppressed by the leading Hussite general (Zizka), 
and it is equally clear that these innovations owed 
as much to the monastic practices of the times as 


to any advanced social philosophy. But it struck 
me as singularly significant that the Communist 
regime should be at such pains to graft its own revo- 
lutionary efforts onto the historic trunk of an anti- 
Catholic and anti-Germanic tradition. 


fe same Sunday evening I dropped in on a 
Catholic priest in a small village some distance 
from Prague. A woman was sweeping the empty 
church, whose pews were basking in the dusty rays 
of the western sun. Leaning her broom against 
the wall, she led me out past the cemetery to a 
two-story house, where we pressed repeatedly on a 
rusty doorbell and pounded the wooden door. It 
was finally opened by another wrinkled woman, 
her peasant face wrapped in a shawl. Yes, she 
nodded smilingly, the Farář was in. 

The small stone vestibule smelled of potatoes 
and onions. While I waited there a large bare- 
chested man came in through the narrow door op- 
posite, which gave out onto a garden full of fruit 
trees. He was evidently the housekeeper’s husband, 
and from what I was able to gather later, they now 
occupied most of the house, in which the priest 
was no more than a lodger. Two rooms on the 
ground floor to the left of the vestibule still be- 
longed to him. They were crammed with religious 
pictures, books, several crosses, and, tacked up 
next to a window, a photo portrait of Pope Paul VI. 

A secretive young man who had been closeted 
with the Farář when I arrived bowed to me timor- 
ously as he passed on his way out, and I was left 
face to face with the priest. I am not a believer 
in predestination, though human beings obviously 
come into the world with certain innate faculties 
and weaknesses which they can exploit or stunt, 
master or succumb to as they choose. But the man 
who stood before me seemed to have been born to 
his calling. He had a large forehead and deep 
sunken eyes, rather like Dostoevsky, except that he 
was clean-shaven. The pale eyes, like those of an 
icon saint, seemed to be veiled, as though focused 
on some inner light. They flitted to and fro, but in 
a strangely abstract way, like his fingers, which 
kept ceaselessly knotting and unknotting them- 
selves. He could not keep still, getting to his feet 
and sitting down again repeatedly, and when he 
spoke, the words came out like water under pres- 
sure, in stammering spurts interspersed by long 
pauses of silence, as though each new utterance 
required a new and painful effort at speech. 

The encounter was as embarrassing to me as my 
unheralded visit must have been to him. Several 
times I mentioned the names of friends living 
abroad, only to elicit a kind of glaucous gaze, 
neither of comprehension nor of incomprehension, 
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something simply nebulous and unfathomable, as 
though I were talking of someone living on the 
moon or Mars. Relatives they may once have been, 
but it was as though they no longer existed. God 
knows what trials this poor man had been subjected 
to, what police harassments he had had to endure, 
what agent provocateur traps he had had to elude, 
but he had developed a kind of furtive wariness, 
as instinctive as second nature, which expressed 
itself in a vagueness of look and answer that made 
me think at times that he hadn’t properly heard 
me. Only after a couple of hours did I get the im- 
pression that the inner tension was beginning, ever 
so slightly, to relax. I told him how surprised I 
had been to see Leo XIII’s famous encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum — considered in its day an almost 
revolutionary social document — dismissed in the 
Klement Gottwald Museum as no more than a 
reactionary counterattack on the part of embattled 
capitalism in the face of the “mighty upsurge of 
the Socialist movement.” I coupled this with some 
unflattering remark about his predecessor’s, Pio 
Nono’s, ultramontane leanings, and for the first 
time a faint light, like an answering echo, seemed 
to flicker briefly in the depths of the veiled eyes. 
“Oh, he wasn’t that bad,” he protested, rising to 
the old Pope’s defense. 

He invited me to share a frugal supper of thick 
country bread and soup, which the smiling house- 
keeper set down before us on a bare wooden table. 
Outside, the light began to fade, and we sat in the 
darkening room without a candle or electric bulb, 
enveloped in a deepening gloom which fell around 
our intermittent dialogue like a sheltering blanket. 
I asked him about his parish: did a lot of people 
still come to Mass? He made a vague answer, but 
when I asked him if most of them were women, he 
reluctantly nodded. Not many young people, I 
took it? No, not many young people, he vaguely 
agreed. And how big was his parish? I assumed 
that the church next door wasn’t the only one he 
had to tend to? Oh, no, he said, he now had eight 
churches to take care of . . . well, several of them 
were no more than chapels, but still — Some of 
them were twenty kilometers distant. And how 
did he get around from one to the other — not 
on foot, I hoped? Oh, no, he had a car, a tiny Fiat 
500, in which he made the rounds. There was noth- 
ing of comparable economy made in Czechoslo- 
vakia, gasoline being unrationed but expensive. I 
asked him about the Communist initiation rites 
which all youths in East Germany are forced to 
undergo around the age of thirteen or fourteen: did 
anything similar exist here? No, he said, that was 
purely German, or rather it was a deliberately 
atheistic and pagan ceremonial imposed on an old 
Lutheran practice, the emphasis the Lutherans 
gave to confirmation. There had never been 
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anything similar in Bohemia. And how about 
religious instruction, I asked. Did he give religious 
instruction to the young? No, he finally answered, 
not anymore. ‘There was a long pause. He 
hadn’t given any religious instruction at all for 
the past three years, he added. His eyes lit on me 
briefly and then shifted hastily away. 

He insisted, when I left, on accompanying me 
all the way to my car. I had left it a hundred 
yards down the main road because I didn’t want 
to compromise him too openly by parking a foreign 
car outside the church or smack in front of his 
house. It was a transparent precaution, for it was 
still light as we walked down the road, and a 
number of villagers were out sitting on stools and 
benches by their doorsteps. They eyed us with idle 
curiosity as we walked by. 

‘So this is your car?” said the priest as I pulled 
out the keys. 

“Yes,” I said. “From France. A Dauphine.” 

He nodded silently and then gave me a warm, sad 
smile as we shook hands. He didn’t ask me to come 
back, but I detected a tremor of relief in his parting 
stammer. I don’t know what he had expected 
to find, but my car wasn’t one of those beady-eyed 
Tatras, exclusively reserved for high functionaries 
and members of the Secret Police. 


THE THEATER OF THE ABSURD 


The tiny theater, when I turned up shortly before 
eight, was full to overflowing. A dozen crestfallen 
students were arguing ineffectually with a pleasant 
middle-aged woman who was guarding the box 
office. No, she kept repeating as she shook her 
blond curls, there wasn’t a free seat to be had. No 
, wonder. The small whitewashed hall, formerly 
the refectory of some monastic establishment, could 
not have held more than 150 seats, with perhaps 
another 60 in the balcony above. A few curious 
onlookers peered down through three open windows 
high up in the wall to the right; they had climbed the 
narrow staircase in the court, once used by the 
monks to reach their cells, in the hope of being able 
to steal a free view of the play from the outside 
balcony, which has given the theater its name: 
Na Zabradli (“the theater with the balcony”). 
They must have been disappointed, for the heavy 
wooden shutters were closed over the windows just 
before the curtain rose. 

I was ushered to a seat in the third row next to a 
dark-haired man who turned out to be a German. 
He was working for a West German television com- 
pany which was doing a cultural roundup on 
Czechoslovakia. ‘‘We want to give these fellows a 
big hand,” he explained to me. ‘‘They’ve only been 
at it for a couple of years, but it’s one of the most 
interesting examples of really free initiative and 


enterprise in this country.” Officially, the Na 
Zabradli does not rank as a theater; it is a “‘state 
studio? which Fialka, the Marcel Marceau of 
Prague, founded four years ago with the help of some 
friends in order to exhibit his genius for pantomime. 
From this modest beginning it has since grown into 
a full-fledged experimental theater, which now 
supports a repertory of five or six plays a year. 
There was some technical hitch with the lighting, 
and for twenty minutes we sat there, intermittently 
talking and staring at the fire curtain, a gray-white 
affair covered with scrawled names. I reread the 
two-page leaflet I had been given by the woman 
usher. It seemed to have been printed on rice 
paper of such transparency that the text was shad- 
owed on each side by the reverse print showing 
through; it contained no dramatis personae, no listing 
of actors and actresses, no synopsis, nothing more 
than a lengthy quotation from an article which 
some Czech critic had written back in 1927, when 
Kral Ubu (“King Ubu”) was first put on in Prague, 
with Jan Werich playing the role of the usurper-king. 
As a program it was curiously uninformative, but 
I assumed that this quest for dramatic anonymity 
stemmed from some arcane avant-garde impulse 
or from some socialist determination to dissolve 
the “stars” into a limbo of collective namelessness. 
When Alfred Jarry wrote Ubu-Roi in the early 
1890s, Poland, which had been carved up between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, had virtually ceased 
to exist; which caused Jarry to remark, in the on- 
stage speech he made prior to the memorable Paris 
premiere of 1896, “The action is in Poland, which 
is to say, nowhere.” The geographical unreality of 
Poland accorded itself perfectly with the absurd 
unreality of Father Ubu’s grotesque ambition to 
supplant the king and the established aristocracy 
with himself, his wife, and their country bumpkin 
followers. Ubu himself is given no specific pro- 
fession; he is, as the name suggests, a kind of Hump- 
ty-Dumpty Everyman, the sort of indeterminate, 
universal individual who figures so prominently in 
the plays of Ionesco and Beckett, whose forerunner 
Jarry was in creating the theater of the absurd. 
This kind of theater, generally dismissed as 
“negative” and ‘‘decadent,”’ has long been frowned 
on behind the Iron Curtain, and this was one reason 
I wanted to see what the Na Zabradli would do 
with Jarry’s epoch-making opus. I was not disap- 
pointed, either by the production or the spectators’ 
response. The zany atmosphere of the play was 
admirably conjured up even before the curtain rose 
by the sudden whirring of a strange machine, up 
front by the footlights, composed of wheels and 
gears and tiny electric bulbs which flashed on and 
off as they oscillated to and fro, throwing weird 
ripples of light across the curtain and the darkened 
stage. The only stage props used consisted of a bed 
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made of cast-iron railings, which were repeatedly 
dismantled and reassembled to form whatever the 
next scene required — a fence, a platform, a ladder 
— and two tall garbage cans, whose metal tops kept 
flapping open incongruously. In the liquidation 
scene, where Father Ubu, having dethroned King 
Wenceslaus and usurped the Polish throne, under- 
takes to liquidate the aristocracy and the financiers, 
one of the garbage cans was laid down horizontally 
to form a kind of culvert — for it was bottomless, 
like the famous sardine barrels in Duck Soup — and 
through it, as though they were being flushed 
through a drainpipe, the victims of the purge were 
unceremoniously pushed and pulled. For the final 
battle scene Ubu was decked out in sackcloth, with 
an upturned caldron on his head for a four-pronged 
helmet, two stovepipes for armplates, and for 
weapons a pitchfork and a rake. 

It was an extraordinarily effective performance, 
with an uncanny relevance to the conditions of 
the present day. The liberties taken with Jarry’s 
French text in the Czech adaptation — as, for 
example, in the addition of historians and writers to 
the list of the purged — were hardly noticeable, so 
incredibly prescient is the original text. The Czar, 
who routs Ubu in the final scene, was portrayed as 
a kind of drunken lord in a black shapka and boots, 
while the Bear, who silently carts off a series of vic- 
tims — for the Bear, too, is in the original Jarry 
text — needed no special costuming to make his 
symbolism clear. The audience, at first silently 
awed by the unaccustomed zaniness of the dialogue, 
quickly warmed up, the laughter growing in a 
steady crescendo with each new sally. 

The performance, played straight through with- 
out a break, lasted a little over an hour. I emerged 
from the hot, crowded theater with the same 
strange feeling I had had when I first read the text 
— that there is something fragmentary and un- 
finished about this story of Everyman’s short-lived 
insurrection against established law and order. 
Many of the other spectators must have shared the 
same feeling, for they seemed loath to leave the 
immediate vicinity of the playhouse, clustering in 
the tiny square outside for argumentative post- 
mortems. One or two couples ambled slowly down 
a narrow side street toward the river. I followed 
them, feeling no immediate desire to go to bed. 

I passed under the Gothic archway and walked 
out over the Charles Bridge. The tiny lamps 
beckoned to me like banquet torches, and the 
gesturing statues of crowned kings and gently 
leaning saints carried on their silent discourse with 
eternity. The night was green, illuminated by a 
full pale moon rising over the rooftops to the south. 
A second moon, a soft melon yellow, hung like a 
lantern in the sky—the translucent clockface 
in the dark mill tower to my left. Beneath me the 
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black waters of the Moldau rippled quietly past, 
the quivering moonlight breaking into iridescent 
gurgles against the triangular wooden breakwaters 
protecting the six-hundred-year-old arches of the 
bridge. Ahead, the somber Gothic towers and 
baroque domes of the Mala Strana rose in a dark 
formless mass, punctuated here and there by 
luminous dots and commas, to the ink-dark bat- 
tlements of the Hradéany, whose four cathedral 
spires, like the sword of the archangel, stood watch 
over the slumbering city. All was dark, mysterious, 
tranquil, imbued with that civilizing softness which 
is the secret of old cities. This was Prague, the 
Prague Mozart knew when he came here in 1787 
for the first performance of Don Giovanni — that 
incredible premiere where the copyists were still 
spraying sand over the hastily inked scores as the 
musicians sat down for the overture. The old play- 
house, rebaptized Tyl Theater in honor of a Czech 
dramatist, still stands in the old quarter of the city, 
its baroque interior as charmingly intimate as the 
Landestheater in Salzburg or the Fenice in Venice. 

I was rudely brought back to reality by the 
sudden appearance of a car which raced through the 
Gothic archway ahead of me and on to the bridge, 
its headlights blazing. It roared past, shattering 
the tender mystery of the night, at fifty miles an 
hour — in open defiance of the signs fixing a 
maximum speed of thirty kilometers an hour on the 
bridge. It was a black Tatra, driven by one of the 
privileged denizens of Milovan Djilas “new class,” 
one of Father Ubu’s proletarian cousins who, unlike 
their less fortunate prototype, still enjoy the fruits of 
power. 


Fo next day, as I was walking down a narrow 
street, I ran into the German who had sat next to 
me at the theater. 

“What happened to you?’ he asked. “Did you 
find it too hot in there?” 

I asked him what he meant. 

“Why, walking out in the entr’acte like that.” 

“The entr’acte?”’? I said, with a sinking feeling. 

“Why, yes. But don’t tell me you didn’t realize 
. . . I thought maybe you’d seen it before. Too 
bad, the second part had some wonderful scenes.” 

I felt like a fool. I had read Ubu years before, 
but had stupidly neglected going to see Jean Vilar’s 
production of the play at the Théâtre National 
Populaire in Paris. For the purposes of that produc- 
tion he had combined Ubu-Roi with a second play, 
or more exactly, a playlet, which Jarry later wrote 
under the title Ubu Enchainé. This is a continuation 
of Ubu’s epic, telling the story of his trial and 
condemnation to the galleys after his overthrow 
and defeat by the Russians. The Czech adaptation 
had followed Vilar’s precedent, combining both 
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plays under the title of the first — all the more 
legitimate in the eyes of the authorities, past whose 
noses the play had to be smuggled, in that Vilar 
is a Communist. What Vilar had done in Paris 
could logically be repeated in Prague, and I didn’t 
need to be told what pertinent satirical material 
the dramatization of Ubu’s grotesque trial afforded 
an anti-Stalinist audience which had lived through 
a nightmarish decade when trumped-up charges, 
wholesale condemnations, and the claptrap of an 
organized miscarriage of justice were common 
currency. 

“If only Pd realized,’ I said lamely. “If only 
they’d given us a proper program instead of that 
ridiculous two-page leaflet.” 

“Too bad,” said the German sympathetically, 
“though you weren’t the only person who left, 
thinking the play was over. But you know why we 
weren’t given proper programs?’’? He moved closer 
and perceptibly lowered his voice. “They had a 
perfectly good program printed up, a ten-page job 
including a detailed description, in the best ‘pata- 
physical’ jargon, of that crazy machine you saw 
giving off sparks as the curtain went up. The 
idea being to get the spectator into the proper 
‘pataphysical’ spirit Jarry believed in — you know, 
anarchist, antiscientific, irreverent. But you know 
what happened? Just last week one of the actresses 
took off for Paris and decided not to return. Luckily 
it was only a bit part, and they found someone to 
replace her. But the Party boys were so mad they 
came storming down to the theater and scooped up 
all the programs. They wanted to tear down the 
curtain because her name appeared on that too. 
Without it Na Zabradli would have had to close 
shop for the season. They finally let the poor 
manager keep the curtain, but refused to give back 
the programs, even though he told them his group 
couldn’t afford to print up a new set of programs 
with a different actors’ listing. You know, they 
get practically no subsidies and have to operate on 
a shoestring. But the Party said no, anything with 
her name on it had to disappear. They kept the 
programs, which I suppose they’ve now burned, 
and the manager had to rush over to the printers 
and have them stamp out that tissue paper they 
gave us last night. I’m keeping mine as a souvenir.” 

I have kept mine too; and if I haven’t yet framed 
it, it’s only because the thinness of its tissue would 
reveal the cardboard behind. 


EVENING ON THE KAMPA 


Everywhere I went in Prague I was given the 
same answer: You want to meet a Czech writer? 
Well, there’s X, but he’s pretty conventional, Party- 
liner type. There’s Y — speaks fluent English; you 
won’t have any trouble there — but he’s as slip- 


pery as an eel and could talk for hours without 
getting off anything but clichés. But why not try 
to see Werich, Jan Werich? Admittedly he isn’t a 
writer, though he’s written a number of plays and 
scenarios, but he’s the Grand Old Man of Czech 
theater and someone who doesn’t hesitate to speak 
his mind — the only man in Czechoslovakia who 
kept on saying exactly what he thought right 
through the worst Stalinist years. Used to be a 
Socialist, was pretty far to the left, but the revolu- 
tion this crowd brought in wasn’t exactly his cup 
of tea. He’s never made any bones about it, but 
they don’t dare touch him. He’s got too much in- 
ternational prestige; he’s become a kind of monu- 
ment ...% 

One evening I paid a call on the monument. 
I found him on the Kampa, a tiny island separated 
from the Mala Strana bank of the Moldau by a 
gushing stream which races under an arch of the 
Charles Bridge pushing an old mill wheel. It is 
a charmingly secluded oasis studded with trees, 
old lamps, and cobbles, whose tranquil harmony 
is marred only by the somber intrusion of a hid- 
eous soot-gray edifice in the finest Gestapo style 
which appropriately houses the National Plan- 
ning Commission, where the disorganization of 
the Czech economy is now systematically planned. 
Next door, in a diminutive eighteenth-century 
doll’s house, lives the “artist” Trinka, the Walt 
Disney of Czechoslovakia. Werich’s own house 
around the corner is somewhat larger, looking out 
under a canopy of leaves over a park filled with 
playing children, and the riding school (still in use) 
where once were lodged the horses and carriages of 
the Nostitz Palace. 

I didn’t have to knock at Werich’s door, for it 
was already open, as was the low grillwork gate at 
the foot of the stairs inside. The stairs ran straight 
up to an interior door, which opened, when I rang 
the bell, to reveal a thickset man who held a flow- 
erpot with a thin delphinium-blue flower in one 
hand and a table napkin in the other. I had ar- 
rived late and was evidently interrupting his sup- 
per, but the grip of the hand was firm and warm. 

“Come in, come in,” he said, leading me into a 
drawing room full of large comfortable furniture 
and pleasantly modernistic watercolors. He set the 
flowerpot down on a table and mixed a couple of 
whiskies before sitting down in a large leather arm- 
chair. ‘‘Well,” he said, eyeing me quizzically, “I 
don’t know what you wanted to see me about — I 
don’t suppose it’s to talk about Novotny. But say, 
where did you get those dandy shoes?” 

I had gotten them at some shop on Regent Street 
in London, a cheap aniline-leather pair which it had 
never occurred to me might attract attention in a 
land boasting the world-famous name of Batá, 
manufactured at the great shoe factory of Zlin — 
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now renamed, in spite of the ban on the “cult of 
personality,’ Gottwaldov, in eastern Moravia. I 
looked at his own, a pair of thick-soled, light tan 
shoes which added to the general Bohemian aspect 
of his attire — a checked wool jacket, gray slacks, 
and a mandarin-red tie spangled with a single off- 
center star cluster. There was something friendly 
and bearlike about his whole appearance which I 
found singularly sympathetic. His mustache was 
slightly darker than the graying beard and the 
graying hair on his head, but these premonitions of 
age were more than belied by the mountains of 
shrewdness in the screwed-up eyes, which twinkled 
at me through the horn-rimmed glasses. His re- 
semblance to Hemingway was so striking that when 
he was visiting Italy six years earlier, people 
kept coming up and saying, ‘‘Buon giorno, Mister 
Hemingway,” to which he would answer, ‘‘Sorry, 
you’ve got the wrong beard. I’m Mister Werich.” 

I remarked on the lovely location of his house, 
situated on an island. “Yes, Pm damn lucky,” he 
nodded huskily. ‘“‘One of the reasons I love this 
place — I mean Prague. Seclusion. My God, what 
I wouldn’t give for seclusion! Seclusion, that’s the 
thing, seclusion in the Big City! But try finding it. 
Like a needle in a haystack. Pd have to be a mil- 
lionaire to live in a house like this in New York, say, 
or London. I went back there last year — New 
York, I mean. My, what a place! I couldn’t 
recognize Manhattan anymore, the entire skyline 
had changed. You know, I went down to that 
square — what’s it called? — that square in Green- 
wich Village... . Yes, that’s it, Washington 
Square. Talk of variety; you can meet every kind 
of character under the sun there any hour of day or 
night. The sky’s the limit! Exciting, it’s bursting 
with excitement. Great for a short spell, but I 
wouldn’t want to live there. Give me peace, 
seclusion, a place where I can settle down and think 
as well as see the world go round.” 

He exchanged a few words in Czech with my 
friend, then turned back to me. “It was the same 
thing in Italy five — or when was it? —- six years 
ago. We drove down to Florence through Milano. 
Holy mackerel, I couldn’t recognize the landscape 
anymore. Gas stations every hundred meters. 
That road — it could have been anywhere, Illinois, 
South Dakota. . . And Florence — the noise, the 
crowds! You can have them.” 

“Where do you live?” he suddenly shot at me. 

“Paris; I said. 

“Paris?” he threw me an appraising nod. ‘‘Well, 
you haven’t done so badly for yourself, have you?” 

I asked him if he had recently visited it. He 
shook his large gray head: “No. I don’t know what 
the French have got against us. Any Frenchman 
can now visit Czechoslovakia, but just try getting 
a Czech into France. Or maybe it’s a personal 
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gripe they’ve got against me — found out I’d been 
cracking too many jokes about De Gaulle — I 
don’t know. But I had one hell of a time getting 
a visa out of them. Had to make out an application 
form in triplicate which they spent three weeks 
going over with a fine-tooth comb in the Ministry 
of the Inferior — and I mean just that, because 
those people really are inferior. Wanted to know 
what I intended doing in France, as though I was 
going to rob a bank or something. I told them I 
wasn’t going to rob anything except maybe the 
bank at the Monte Carlo Casino, that all I wanted 
was a transit visa, and that they wouldn’t have to 
face that beard of mine on the Champs-Elysées. 
Maybe that was the trouble. If I’d just asked for 
a straight tourist visa to visit Paris they wouldn’t 
have spent three weeks mulling over my request. 
They must have reckoned that someone going 
directly from Prague to Monte Carlo nonstop must 
be up to some kind of mischief. That was at the 
height of the cold war — what I call the Postage 
Stamp War — between De Gaulle and Rainier.” 

I asked him about Rainier. He took a swig of 
whiskey and made a wry face. “Rainier? Well .. . 
h’mm .. . Pd better not say — We didn’t seem to 
have much to talk about. He asked me how I did 
and I said I did, and I asked him how he did and 
he said he did, and that was about the size of it.” 

“Your English is incredible.” 

“Yov’re being too generous,” he replied, taking 
another swig. “It should be getting rusty, God 
knows, having been away from the States so long. 
But to keep in shape, you know what I do? I 
limber up on Shakespeare. Nobody like him.” 

“I take it you already knew English when you 
first went over,” I said. 

“Not a word,” he answered, “not a blessed word. 
Woskovec spoke French because his wife was 
French, but I was just too darn lazy to learn it. 
Well, there were other reasons, but never mind. 
Anyway, Woskovec and I hadn’t been in New 
York twenty-four hours when there was a knock 
on our door. I remember well, it was four o’clock 
in the afternoon. There was a fellow there, another 
Czech like ourselves, with a book in his hand. ‘I’ve 
come to teach you English,’ he said. So-and-so had 
sent him. We thanked him, and he showed us 
the book he had with him. It was a copy of Hamlet. 
‘I thought we’d begin with this,’ he said. ‘There’s 
nothing like Shakespeare.’ There certainly isn’t, 
but it’s one hell of a way to start learning English. 
We had quite an argument before we could get him 
to agree that maybe Shakespeare was a bit rough 
on a couple of beginners. The next day he brought 
around a book by Hemingway. That was better — 
you know, short sentences, the clear, straight prose 
— Hemingway was OK. But it was hard work, 
even so. We worked at it eight hours a day. In 
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the evening Pd feel completely exhausted. My 
jaw muscles would literally ache from trying to 
pronounce strange consonants: for example, the 
th sound, which we don’t have in Czech. But one 
day there it was. I found myself walking along and 
asking: ‘Where’s Fifty-fourth Street?? And asking 
it in English. My God, I was thinking in English! 
That was it. I was over the hump.” 


H. REMINISCED about a production of The Tempest 
he had starred in, and I remarked on the tre- 
mendous fuss the Czechs were making over Shake- 
speare’s quadricentennial, with special stagings of 
Midsummer Nights Dream and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and a huge commemorative exhibition in 
one of Prague’s biggest halls. 

“Yes, were great exhibitionists,” he said, nod- 
ding and chuckling. He lapsed into a silence for a 
moment and then got to his feet. “But my God, 
it makes me feel small every time I think what those 
fellows, what those Elizabethans, could do.” 

He walked across the room to a bookcase lined 
with bound leather volumes. 

“Here,” he said, running his finger along a 
Shelfful, ‘just look at this, the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Thirty-six plays. How do you like 
that? And some plays too, some of them. It comes 
as a surprise to reread them and see how good 
those boys could be. And I mean boys, because it 
wasn’t as though they lived to be old graybeards 
like me. And Shakespeare’’; he patted another line 
of volumes with the palm of his hand. ‘‘Just look 
at that. And remember — because this is some- 
thing we keep forgetting — there was no electricity 
in those days, there were no typewriters, no tape- 
recorders, no stenographers taking shorthand. You 
had to drag out the old inkwell and the scratching 
quill pen and go to work by the light of day unless 
you wanted to write by the light of flickering 
candles with the wax dripping down onto the table. 
Where on earth did he find time to write all those 
plays, rehearse them, act in them, and still have 
the time and energy to go out and get drunk in the 
taverns?” 

He was now launched on one of his pet themes, 
and for the next twenty minutes he talked about 
the “one big thing’ he wanted to do before he 
died: a film about Falstaff which he wanted to 
produce with Trinka. “Have you ever thought 
about Falstaff?” he asked. 

He squinted at me through his shrewd, twinkling 
eyes and then went on with gusto: “Yes, Falstaff 
and Prince Hal, there’s a Falstaff and a Prince Hal 
in all of us. They’re great friends, but the day 
comes when he’s got to clap his old friend behind 


the bars. And mind you, Pm not saying he’s 
wrong to do it. There’s the rub. Because Prince 
Hal can’t go on being Prince Hal forever. One 
day he’s no longer Prince, he’s King Henry. 
He’s ruler and he’s got to rule. So he must clap 
his old companion in jail. It’s a cruel conflict. 
It’s a cruel dilemma. It’s as old as time, as old 
as the history of the human race.” 

Every actor feels a natural affinity for certain 
dramatic parts which happen to accord themselves 
particularly well with his temperament. His own 
enthusiasm had crystallized around the monu- 
mental figure of Falstaff, to whom physically he 
bore a striking resemblance. Here was a character, 
not in search of an author, but who had found him, 
as though, by some freak of literary predestination, 
his own role, his own dramatis persona, had been cut 
out for him four centuries before. But there was 
also Prince Hal, whom he obviously didn’t resemble 
in the least. The day comes when the comedy is 
over, when youth is at an end, when one must face 
the harsh realities of power. In retrospect, his seven 
years in America must have appeared to Werich 
a golden, Falstafhan age, an Indian summer of 
youth and laughter which had been snuffed out 
when he elected to return to Czechoslovakia in 
1946. Stoically, he had lived there ever since, a 
half-caged Falstaff whose rumbling laughter and 
impertinent scorn continued to echo among his 
chums and prison mates, like a ray of light beneath 
a closed door. 

“Well,”? concluded Werich, getting to his feet. 
“God knows what good I’ve been to you. Been 
shooting my mouth off as usual.” The shrewd eyes 
squinted at me merrily as he accompanied me out 
to the landing, where we stood for a moment ad- 
miring a painted hobbyhorse. 

I thanked him for squeezing me in during the 
supper hour and turned toward the stairs. On 
the wall to the right was a descending series of 
colored prints: basket-funneled railway engines, 
Mississippi paddle boats. 

“Currier and Ives,” nodded their owner with a 
bushy smile. He gave me a brief patriarchal wave 
and then turned back to his interrupted meal. 

Outside, the quaint old lamps were already 
glowing faintly, though there was still light in the 
sky. I could hear the distant cries of children 
playing in the park behind, but it was so quiet in 
the street that my footsteps echoed on the still, 
warm cobbles. The sound of Werich’s voice rang 
in my ear, warm, husky, contagiously human. For 
the first time in Prague I had heard a completely 
free, uncringing, uninhibited voice. I took a deep 
breath of evening air, and it smelled strangely 
different — lighter, freer, more bracing than 
before. 
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ALWAYS WORSE THAN 
I HAD THOUGHT 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


Nothing is so embarrassing to a 
journalist as the reminder, repeated 
again and again, that in some of 
his most fondly conceived ventures 
into the realm of controversy over 
the years, he proved to be no more 
than naive. It is obviously better 
to be quiet than to go on document- 
ing one’s own greenness, but such 
is the allure of print that the jour- 
nalist continues to write, perhaps 
in the subconscious hope of finding 
readers more naive than himself. 
The greenness may not in itself be 
ruinous; it may be quite incon- 
spicuous; but the gap between his 
conjecture and the reality in a given 
case might well suggest to the jour- 
nalist that he ought to consider 
getting into some other line of 
work. 

Near the head of the list of my 
own embarrassments is a short piece 
I wrote some years ago about college 
fraternities. I had long wondered 
why undergraduates in a local 
chapter were willing to pay sub- 
Stantial dues to a national organiza- 
tion having little or no connection 
with the college and offering benefits 
which seemed few or nonexistent. 
It was plain that the permanent paid 


staff of the national organization 
enjoyed certain benefits from the 
arrangement — that is, they had 
their jobs — but the whole thing 
looked like an exercise in self- 
perpetuation: recruiting dues payers 
in order to pay the staff to recruit 
each year a new bloc of dues 
payers. 

On the chance that other benefi- 
ciaries of the system might be found, 
I conjectured, facetiously, that these 
might be in the fraternity pin game 
— dealers in seed pearls and chip 
diamonds, I suggested, and manu- 
facturing jewelers. It all seemed to 
me a harmless romp. Not long 
afterward, I read some very lively 
news accounts of what the Inter- 
fraternity Council proposed to do 
to college presidents who objected to 
racial and religious discrimination in 
the constitutions of certain national 
fraternities. It was none of the 
college president’s business, so the 
argument ran, and the alumni should 
be induced to rid the college of any 
such meddler. The strongest voice 
to this effect, I found, came from a 
highly placed member of the council 
who was also one of the foremost 
manufacturers of fraternity pins. 

Far shorter of the mark were my 
attempts at various times to toss a 
few gibes at fake ‘‘scholarships” for 
college football players and athletes 
in general, and to twit the schools 
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of education on some of their cur- 
ricular peculiarities. I once wrote 
a piece about drum majorettes and 
baton twirling, and in a wild burst 
of fancy, went so far as to envision 
courses in baton twirling which 
would lead, inevitably, to additional 
courses in how to teach teachers of 
baton twirling. 

Little did I realize the inter- 
relationship of these disciplines, to 
borrow the term from the educa- 
tionists, or their phenomenal rate 
of proliferation. No sooner would 
I make some cautious sally at the 
professionalism of the athletes than 
a player would apply, successfully, 
for workmen’s compensation for in- 
juries sustained in a football game; 
baton twirling expanded into flam- 
ing-torch twirling, and there are 
more majorettes than spectators; as 
to the schools of education, it has 
come to pass in many areas that 
‘physical education” is just as good 
as any other kind of education. A 
student can take ‘“‘phys. ed.” courses 
without having to endure the frills of 
algebra or history or English, and on 
his graduation he can become a 
coach or even a school principal. 

Another broad miss occurred last 
year when I took on the subject of 
battery-reared, frozen poultry and 
our attempts to export it to Europe. 
My point was that the stuff is unat- 
tractive and that selling it overseas 
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would impair our national image, 
provided we still have one, among 
Europeans. I learned subsequently 
that de-beaked battery broilers, fro- 
zen, were in production all over 
Europe and the British Isles; that 
the once renowned beef of Scotland 
is now somewhat de-flavored by a 
barley diet on the feedlot for pre- 
market fattening; that pigs are raised 
in an air-conditioned prison on a 
liquid diet without ever seeing the 


natural light of day; that the prepa- 
ration of a calf for the veal market 
is even more mechanistic; and that 
vast studies are going on with a view 
to increasing the per-acre yield of 
lamb. It was only about a year ago 
that I was writing happily about 
lamb being the one animal that 
could scrounge its proper diet so 
cheaply that no one could make a 
profit by interfering with it. Full 
circle once again. 


A Roof Over Your Head 
— With Viager 


Si BCS AE A EAE ARE A RA 
BY JOEL LEWIS 


JoeL Lewis was formerly managing editor of PRINTERS’ INK. He is spend- 
ing a year in France with his wife, who is French, and two daughters. 


Viager is a manner of buying and 
selling property in France in which 
the price, or a portion of the price, is 
paid as rent to the seller during his 
lifetime. It dates back about a cen- 
tury. Its origins are uncertain, but it 
probably started when a widow in 
one of the provinces found herself 
with too much property and too lit- 
tle ready cash to keep up the old 
ménage. She may have required the 
services of a hired hand to do the 
necessary chores, the farming, and 
the other man-work called for. So 
‘she took a trusted hand with the 
right qualifications and made a deal 
with him: if he’d do the work, he’d 
be fed, clothed, and cared for. He’d 
receive no wages, but upon the 
death of his patroness he’d become 
the new owner of the property. 

Today viager is a standard form 
of transaction in real estate, and for 
obvious reasons. As in the United 
States, living costs in France have 
skyrocketed since the war. Inflation 
and higher wages impose the same 
cruel pressures on Frenchmen sub- 
sisting on fixed incomes as on others. 
Pensions and government allow- 
ances have doubled in the last twen- 
ty years, to be sure, but prices over- 
all have increased by at least ten 
times that much. Unless a person’s 
income grows proportionately, the 
difficulty of maintaining his home 
and property becomes staggeringly 
acute, especially if help is required, 
because the domestics problem in 
France is the same as it is in Amer- 


ica: good domestics are hard to 
come by, and wages are beyond the 
level at which many homeowners 
are able to pay. Hence viager has 
grown rapidly since the war. 

There are neither advantages nor 
disadvantages to the buyer or seller 
in viager from the tax standpoint. 
Monies received in vager sales are 
treated exactly like any income. 
Rents paid out on viager purchases 
are deductible for tax purposes as 
are any other legitimate expenses. 
However, under French law con- 
sideration is given to the taxpayer’s 
age, and a graduated scale of taxes 
grants the rentier in viager a more 
beneficent tax bite the older he 
becomes. Furthermore, a new law 
passed last year takes cognizance of 
the recent sharp changes in living 
costs in France. For the first time, 
the law permits flexibility in vrager 
rent contracts: thus, if living costs 
soar, rents may be raised; if they fall, 
rents may be lowered. This has given 
new impetus to vrager transactions. 

There are three types of viager — 
Reserved, Free, and Mixed. Under 
Reserved, the buyer makes a down 
payment, called (in the typically 
French euphemism) a bouquet, and 
pays a small annual rent. The size 
of both payments depends on the 
appraised value of the property and 
the age of the seller (or sellers). The 
new owner cannot take possession of 
the property until the seller or 
sellers die. Prices are determined 
by actuarial tables. Free viager dif- 
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fers from Reserved in that the prop- 
erty is vacant and the buyer may use 
it upon purchase. ‘The price is cor- 
respondingly higher. In Mixed via- 
ger, the seller retains for his own use 
a portion of an apartment, a house, 
or property and gives the buyer 
permission to make use of the re- 
mainder. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that this is a most unusual business. 
In the physical sense, a transaction 
is a unique encounter in human rela- 
tions. You look the seller over even 
more minutely than you look over 
the property. You try to prognosti- 
cate his (or her) life expectancy, 
without appearing to be too down- 
right clinical. I made an actual call 
with one broker to partake of the 
experience, embarrassment and all. 
The newly built villa we inspected 
was a perfect jewel, but its would-be 
seller, a sixty-seven-year-old widow 
without a gray hair in her head, 
moved about the premises with such 
brisk strides and robust animation I 
promptly concluded she was a better 
prospect for a life insurance company 
than for a viager bargain hunter. 

Viager transactions embrace all 
sorts of real estate, from a cottage 
to a chateau to industrial buildings. 
While real estate is the predominant 
item dealt with in viager, paintings, 





jewelry, furniture, and silverware 
are also traded. 

A countess living on the Prome- 
nade des Anglais in Nice owns a 
valuable collection of French im- 
pressionist paintings including some 
Monets and Renoirs. ‘The lady 
found herself in need of cash. She 
wouldn’t think of parting with a sin- 
gle picture. So she sold the collec- 
tion in viager. She obtained a bouquet 
of $30,000 and in addition receives 
an annual rent of $2000. And the 
pictures still hang in her apartment, 
where she will continue to enjoy 
them until she dies. 
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An agent told me the story of a 
client of his who bought an apart- 
ment in viager from a Russian czar- 
ist prince, sixty-four years of age. 
He didn’t think the prince looked 
very healthy; he was drawn, pale, 
and wrinkled. Well, that was thirty 
years ago! The buyer still keeps up 
with his rent payments while the 
prince, now ninety-four, haggard 
and pale as ever, goes about his busi- 
ness. 

Another agent, on the other hand, 
tells of a friend of his who bought a 
splendid mansion in Monaco (in 
viager) valued at $80,000. Bouquet 
was $10,000 and annual rent $2000. 
Two years later the owner died sud- 
denly, the buyer thus acquiring an 
$80,000 estate for a mere $14,000. 
Other agents cite examples in which 
lucky buyers inherited viager-pur- 
chased properties within six months. 

Americans nurtured in the tradi- 
tions of television mayhem and vio- 
lence might well wonder if the sys- 
tem of viager doesn’t provide a made- 
to-order setup for homicide, since 
most sellers are lonesome, lonely peo- 
ple well advanced in age. (Actuar- 
ially, it doesn’t pay to consider viager 
if the seller is forty-five or under.) 
I’ve looked into this but cannot find 
a single instance in the annals of 
French crime in which a viager 
transaction served as the backdrop 
for homicide, although I did learn 
that a doctor wished to purchase a 
nice piece of property owned by a 
maiden aunt who lived alone in a 
small town. But when he realized 
‘that he was not only her nephew but 
her doctor as well, he thought better 
of the idea and dropped it. 

The viager system would seem a 
rare admixture of the ingrained 
Latin love of gambling and the 
equally strong Gallic predilection 
for the sure thing — an amalgam of 
uncertainty and surety in which 
neither participant is the loser. 

How much viager is speculation 
and how much investment? The 
question cannot be answered statis- 
tically. Buyers do not wear their 
motives on their sleeves. It is be- 
lieved a fair percentage of sales are 
speculations. One agent numbers 
among his clients a wealthy Argen- 
tine lady who visits the Riviera each 
year. On each of her last four visits 
she made it a practice to buy a cou- 
ple of pieces of property, perhaps, as 
the agent suggests, as a change from 
roulette or other casino pastimes. 
But, he says, she can afford it. 


A Tobacco Farmer Speaks Out 
Fo [iit i as 


BY GERALD WALKER 


GERALD WALKER is nol a tobacco farmer. He is an editor 
living in New York City, and the co-author of THE CONSUM- 
ERS UNION REPORT ON SMOKING AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 


I see that the government’s going 
after the tobacco industry again. 
Well, it just won’t wash. How often 
must we go through this? When will 
the bureaucrats stop knuckling under 
to the anti-tobacco crowd? For 
years these so-called health crusaders 
yammered away about that “‘statis- 
tical correlation” business, All right. 
The tobacco industry conceded that 
point, didn’t it? Next was ‘‘causative 
factors,” and the industry gave in on 
that too. Finally, we came to ‘‘defi- 
nite causes,” and even then the offi- 
cial industry spokesman declared 
(and I quote), “Facts are facts, and 
we in the tobacco industry believe 
in facing up to them.” 

The basic fact that needs facing, of 
course, is that so far, despite the in- 
dustry’s openhanded investment of 
millions in research — an amount 
almost the equivalent of one tenth 
of one percent of its total advertising 
budget — there is still no known way 
of removing harmful ingredients 
from cigarette smoke. This is no- 
body’s fault, certainly. Science is 
trying; but science cannot always be 
rushed. If the tobacco industry has 
learned to live with this elementary 
fact of life, why can’t the health 
crowd? 

Second, it’s well known that the 
smoking-health scare is being used 
by the big-government centralizers 
to whittle away still more at our 
cherished American liberties. But 
when an industry lives up to its 
obligations, what need is there for 
more regulation? 

I need cite just one striking ex- 
ample of the business conscience in 
action: the cigarette coupon medical 
insurance plan. When this was be- 
gun three years ago, it was described 
in certain quarters as just another 
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public relations gimmick, a diver- 
sionary tactic, a smoke screen, if you 
will — the usual guff. Well, figures 
are not yet available for the fiscal 
year just drawing to a close, but the 
results of the first two years speak 
for themselves. Over 232,000 Ameri- 
cans of smoking age (fifteen or older) 
received treatment for lung cancer 
at the sixty-eight regional tobacco 
industry treatment centers; this total 
included 163,000 full-scale surgical 
operations for the removal of can- 
cerous lungs. 

Now, mind you, none of this treat- 
ment cost the patients a single 
penny. All medical expenses were 
prepaid, as more people should be 
made aware, by means of the cou- 
pons attached to all cigarette packs 
sold in this country. Careful plan- 
ning has kept administrative ex- 
penses at a minimum. ‘Thus, under 
the plan a nickel is credited to the 
medical account of each smoker 
for each coupon, the coupons them- 
selves being self-mailers addressed 
to the cigarette companies with a 
space for the smoker’s name and ac- 
count number. 

So far, the plan has proved to be 
statistically sound. The more packs 
a person smokes, the more valuable 
medical insurance credit he builds 
up. Obviously, this is the American 
way. What more do these health 
nuts want? 
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BY R; G. G.. PRICE 


R. G. G. Price is the author of many light 
pieces which have appeared frequenily on 
these pages. 


I have never been quite sure 
what an armchair traveler is, but I 
suppose I am being one as I sit in 
a light stupor in front of the tele- 
vision set watching explorers fiddle 
with carburetors, make friends with 
headmen, and stand up to charging 
rhino. I am as uncritical an audi- 
ence as any station could wish 
to have. But when I am away 
from the screen, my analytical pow- 
ers get to work on what I have just 
been seeing, and I remind myself 
that the adventurer must have had 
a shadow, a doppelgänger, right in 
there with him — the man who took 
the pictures. 

Usually everyone agrees to ignore 
the photographer and his apparatus, 
though very occasionally he is given 
a bit part and you see him being 
driven across the veld in the expedi- 
tion’s truck, presumably being filmed 
by an amateur hand. Sometimes 
there are even coy jokelets about 
how worried he gets when elephants 
kneel on his cans of film or how hard 
he is to rouse in the morning; but 
usually his presence is only an as- 
sumption, though he must make a 
difference on the spot to an explor- 
er’s life. 

In the formalized world of tele- 
vision travel, husband-and-wife 
teams enjoy each other’s company 
rather ostentatiously. A cameraman 
must be de trop, even if they take care 
to pick a technician who is so dedi- 
cated as to be sexless. Perhaps it 
is this dedication that explains the 
cameraman’s indifference about 
what happens to the boss when he is 


in danger of getting gored or tram- 
pled or chewed. Deep down in the 
Persian Gulf the explorer is rapt in 
the beauty of a sea fungus while a 
fish of prey steals up on him. Does 
the watcher with the lens stop film- 
ing to knife the menace? No, he 
hangs on hoping for a scoop. His 
attitude to the female adventurer is 
equally detached. However win- 
somely she dresses, however com- 
radely her smile, however hard she 
tries to be the outdoor girl next 
door, she does not rate much footage 
unless she is fondling an iguana or 
dressing local sores. I remember one 
team which drove across Africa, the 
husband uxoriously tapping his wife’s 
shoulder to draw her attention to 
sights she could scarcely miss, say a 
lion chasing an impala immediately 
ahead. To get the shots, the camera- 
man must have been crouching on 
the boxes in the back of the truck. I 
suppose married adventurers get 
used to having cameramen around 
the same way queens get used to 
equerries. 

Those scenes in marketplaces are 
puzzling, too. The expedition is 
taking time off between mountain 
peaks to study manners and customs. 
A seething mass of shoppers greets 
them with wonder and delight, 
though really all they have to offer 
their public is white skins, wrist- 
watches, and an infectious belief in 
the entertainment value of their 
smiles. But, in fact, the center of 
interest would surely be the camera. 
The inhabitants would converge on 
it excitedly, leaving the stars in the 
company of villagers too old or crip- 
pled to join in the rush. This never 
seems to happen, so I suppose cam- 
eramen are specially trained in 
rebufling curiosity without causing 
riots. 

When one watches a man clinging 
to a sheer rock face, breathlessly test- 
ing his next hold, one is likely to 
forget that there must be a camera 
somewhere. In a helicopter? Miles 
away on the other side of the great 
valley, watching through enor- 
mously powerful telescopic lenses? 
My guess is that often the camera- 
man is just behind the climber, 
doing everything he does but without 
hands. A recent telecast of a balloon 
race over the Alps had a revealing 
moment. It suddenly seemed to 
strike the narrator that some ex- 
planation should be given of how 
the viewer came to be looking into 
the gondola far above the icy sum- 


mit. Waving a casual hand, he said, 
‘“There’s an automatic camera out 
there.”’ 

I suppose that the next step is the 
robot cameraman which will tag 
along giving animal-loving couples 
marital privacy and certainly being 
no less help in a crisis than its human 
ancestors. The difficulty will be to 
construct a robot that will run away 
from charging carnivores and save 
valuable apparatus but stay put 
when gentle vegetarians are sporting 
around. From the audience’s point 
of view the danger is that the robot 
will be given a name and worked 
into the act. A second robot will be 
needed to film it being served with 
beer, and baffling pygmies who try 
to fraternize with it. Sooner or later 
it will arouse the jealousy of the live 
performers. At least the present 
breed of cameraman is trained to be 
as unobtrusive as the traditional 
British butler. 

I doubt whether explorers them- 
selves will ever be replaced by robots. 
They could do many of the things 
the present generation of well- 
heeled nomads do. They could cock 
an intelligent ear as interpreters 
pass on the conversations of chiefs. 
They could climb temple steps and 
pause at the top looking keenly to 
the right and then to the left. They 
could move slowly underwater emit- 
ting bubbles. They could dangle on 
the ends of ropes. They could smile 
into the camera. They could pass 
unnoticed by fauna at water holes. 
But that is the point at which they 
would be valueless. Apprehension 
at the possible destruction of a ma- 
chine that cost a lot of money would 
never be as delicious as apprehension 
that the next minute a real live 
explorer is going to be eaten. A 
robot sniffed by a couple of hungry 
lions would be no more interesting 
than a robot matador or a robot 
heavyweight. 

Sometimes when I am watching 
the slow inching up the north face 
or the cobra-catching or the rap on 
the shark’s nose, I do just wonder 
whether an element of contrivance, 
of fiction, hasn’t already begun to 
invade the factual purity of the 
documentary film. My doubts were 
crystallized by a scene in which the 
explorer was sitting on a snowy 
mountaintop gazing out over a vast 
geological panorama. He was feel- 
ing, the sound track told us, as com- 
pletely alone as the first man in the 
world. 
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THE GREEK ISLANDS 


BY MITCHELL GOODMAN 


In a world as turbulent as ours, it 
is hard to imagine so pure and serene 
a world of islands as the Aegean con- 
tains. And there are so many of 
them, nearly 1500 (166 are inhab- 
ited): great strings and clusters of 
islands, each within an hour or two 
of the next, no two alike, each a 
strong presence set deep into history 
and myth. Stretching from Ital- 
ianate Corfu all the way to the coast 
of Turkey, and halfway to Africa, 
the Greek islands are Europe’s last 
major preserve of totally unspoiled 
natural beauty, of life naively and 
simply enjoyed. 

The awesome relics of the past are 
as numerous and as fine here as on 
the mainland. Crete, Rhodes, Delos, 
Patmos — the very names of the is- 
lands speak of that ancient splendor. 
But after one has come to know the 
Greeks’ past, one begins to like them 
for their present, for their friendliness 
and good manners, their eagerness 
and their insatiable curiosity, and 
nowhere are these qualities stronger 
and clearer than in the islands. 

There is no ugliness here, no 
clamor, no traffic to speak of, no 
television, no advertising. There are 
trees and vine trellises shading the 
little harborside cafés; there are un- 
touched beaches and fishing villages 


and hamlets hung on steep hillsides; 
there is music and the good Turkish 
coffee served with a sweet conserve 
and a glass of cold spring water. Re- 
freshed, at ease with the islanders, 
not burdened by the chic or the 
fashionable, I found myself relishing 
these simple pleasures, as I did the 
sailing, the swimming, the walks past 
shepherds and monasteries and olive 
groves to lost temples, the voyages 
from port to port, island to island. 
And everywhere is that unsur- 
passed clear air, the scent of thyme 
and juniper, the deep blue of the 
fabled sea. 

The approach, too, is simple and 
direct: a short voyage from Piraeus, 
and the rest of the world is left far 
behind. Except for July and August 
—and then only in a handful of 
islands — there is no tourist crowd. 
There are, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mykonos, no tourist traps 
and no heavy machinery of tourism. 
Prices are very low. Still prevalent 
is the old-Greek sense of hospitality, 
of the honors due to the stranger and 
guest, for whom the Greeks have but 
one word, xenos. A good deal of 
English is spoken (as well as French 
and German), and in no time at all 
the islander will be asking personal 
questions, letting himself into the 


visitor’s life as he lets the visitor into 
his. All is intensity; two weeks in 
these islands will almost always seem 
like two months. And given the new 
ease of access, both by air and by 
water, two weeks can be enough. 
These are strong reasons for choosing 
the Greek islands. 

Another reason: the islands are no 
mere fringe of Greek travel; they are 
as solid and substantial a part of 
Greece as the mainland. Crete, for 
example, the fourth largest island 
of the Mediterranean, is a world in 
itself, with its Minoan treasures, its 
imaginatively reconstructed palace 
of Knossos, and its vigorous, fiercely 
traditional mountain people. It has 


i snow on its mountains till May and a 


mild winter on its hundreds of miles 
of coast. Delos, core of the ancient 
island complex, is all ruins, as com- 
plete and as moving as any archaeo- 
logical site on earth. Into the sheer 
pastoral beauty of Samos and Thasos 
and Samothrace, the delights of 
beaches and statues and ruins and 
wines and seafood are quietly blend- 
ed. These are but samplings from a 
bewildering assortment of islands, 
whose landscapes range from the 
bare rock hills of the Cyclades and 
the volcanic fantasy of Santorin to 
the olive-soft slopes of Lesbos, and 
whose architecture includes every- 
thing from the tall handsome man- 
sions of Hydra to the gothic streets 
and the mosques of Rhodes and the 
purely spontaneous folk creations of 
Mykonos, Siphnos, Folégandros. 
Greece was until fairly recently 
an awkward place to reach. Now 
there is frequent jet service that 
goes from New York to Athens in 
about ten hours; and for the round- 
trip fare of about $700, allows any 
number of stopover possibilities on 
the way back, either in Italy, North 
Africa, Spain, or Portugal on the 
southern route, or in such northern 
cities as Venice, Zurich, Brussels, 
Paris, or London. Service by sea, 
too, is much improved: both the 
Greek Line and American Export 
Lines offer fast comfortable voyages 
through the Mediterranean (from 
New York to Piraeus in about ten 
days), with stops at Spanish, French, 
and Italian ports, and sometimes a 
call at Cyprus or the Azores. Over- 
land, the roads down through Yugo- 
slavia and northern Greece are now 
quite adequate; and the new car- 
ferry services from Brindisi to Corfu, 
Patras, and Piraeus —a_ pleasant 
eighteen-hour cruise to three of the 
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Ever see a tour brochure that wasn’t attrac- 
tive? Of course not! 

But do yourself a favor. Kindly read the fine 
print. 

The part that tells you about the things that 
aren't included in the “amazing low price.” 

Look at the quality of the hotels. Are they 
First Class? Deluxe? Standard? Makes a lot 
of difference. Is sightseeing only suggested in 
the itinerary or actually included? Is it con- 
ducted by a multilingual guide? 

Are all meals included? In a pension ar- 
rangement, is it full, demi or breakfast only? 

Can you find any disclaimers to the effect 
that no meals are included in some city like 
London or Paris? Wouldn't that come as a bit 
of a surprise? 

Where will your transfers take place? At 


which tour is best! 





the airport orin the city? 

And one of the most important things. When 
does your overseas flight take place? At night 
or during the day? Naturally the best flights 
are at night. This way, you arrive where 
you re going in the morning and gain a whole. 
day of vacation. 

Of course, these are just a few of the things 
people ought to look out for. And the person 
who can be of the greatest help is your Travel 
Agent. He can explain all the technical terms 
(extensions, transfers and such), and help you 
plan to get the very most for your time and 
money throughout your entire trip. 

So look over those tour brochures carefully. 

Then send for Alitalia’s Sunny Holiday bro- 
chures. We think you'll be very pleased with 
what we have to offer. 


15-day Sunny Holiday to Italy...only 
$599.50. Its a Roman Holiday on Wings! 
A lively romp through Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Ravenna, Venice, etc.; with more 
going on than you ever thought you could 
squeeze into 2 weeks! 


Alitalia Pleasure Cruises...Sunny Holidays 
from $658.50. Jet from U.S. to Italy and 
board your choice of 4 outstanding Mediter- 
ranean cruises. See cities like Venice, Bari, 
Athens, Alexandria, Beirut, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Naples, Istanbul, Port Said, Haifa. 


15-day Sunny Holiday to Spain and Por- 
tugal...only $489.00. Biggest bargain in 
the travel business. Take advantage!!! 
Alitalia jets you non-stop to Lisbon; on to 
Fatima, Madrid, Andalusia, Seville, Gra- 
nada, First Class hotels. 
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14 Sunny Holidays to Europe...from 
$459.00. Choice of 14 tours; each covering 
a different aspect of Europe. Everything 
from a “Grand Tour of the Continent” to a 
"Mountains, Lakes and Cities’ tour that 
takesin the German, Austrian and Swiss Alps. 








Alitalia Photo Safaris to Africa...Sunny 
Holidays from $1492.00. Jet from New York 
to Rome and on to Africa. Choice of 4 inde- 
pendent and escorted photo-safaris through 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania. Hunting safaris 
available, too. 









Tour Director—Alitalia Airlines Dept. A-2 
(Sunny Holiday Dept.), 666 5th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10019 


Dear Sir: Please send me all these fascinating 
Sunny Holiday brochures. Prove that Alitalia 
really does give me more tour for my money! 


O Spain and Portugal [J Italy [] Safaris to 
Africa [] Pleasure Cruises [] Around the 
World (J Europe [J The Holy Land [] Europe . 
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All prices based on 21/14 day round-trip Jet Economy fare from New York. See your Alitalia Travel Agent or send in the coupon, 
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NOW IN PAPERBACK 
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LITERARY 
SCENE 


NEWTON ARVIN 
Longfellow 


His Life and Work 


A brilliant re-evalua- 
tion of Longfellow’s 
work and re-creation of 
the nineteenth-century 
milieu of which he was 
a part. “Arvin has done 
more than render jus- 
tice to Longfellow; he 
has set a standard of 
critical excellence.” 
— Saturday Review. 
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Contemporaries 


Individual studies rang- 
ing from Melville, Em- 
erson and Thoreau to 
James Agee, Saul Bel- 
low and James Bald- 
win. “This impressive 
collection reveals a 
diversity of interests 
rare in this age of lit- 
erary specialists.” 

— N.Y. Times Book 

Review. 
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country’s more logical starting points 
— mean that Greece is now effective- 
ly linked to the main roads of Italy. 

At first glance the approaches to 
the islands themselves may seem 
complicated. They need not be so. 
Talk to one of the many knowledge- 
able travel agents in Athens (the 
smaller the agency, the better); take 
a taxi to Piraeus (twenty minutes 
away; the drivers know exactly 
where to go); board one of the lik- 
able little steamers, and discover that 
Aegean travel is, in truth, a picnic. 
But beware that evil wind, the mel- 
témi, which roughens the sea, impairs 
the view, and doubles the reasons for 
avoiding July and August, those 
windy, hot, and crowded months 
when the very mobile Greeks them- 
selves are also on the move. The 
best times are March to mid-June 
and mid-September to December. 
Aegean winters are mild; the more 
southerly islands, Rhodes especial- 
ly, have temperatures considerably 
higher than those of the French and 
Italian Rivieras, and flowers the 
year round. 

As little as five years ago, a decent 
steamer on a reasonable schedule 
was as scarce as a good hotel. But a 
massive effort by the Greek govern- 
ment has changed all that. The is- 
land steamers are trimmer and more 
frequent every year; air service is 
much improved; and a once hopeless 
lack of decent accommodation has 
been remedied in a variety of inter- 
esting ways, most important among 
them the system of government- 
sponsored hotels called Xenia, small, 
modest, tasteful places where the 
service is of the very high Greek 
standard and the food, often good if 
one concentrates on seafood, is never 
less than reliable. (When the staple 
taverna diet of moussaka and kabobs 
begins to pale, this counts as a real 
blessing.) By such means, then, new 


_travel ground of surpassing beauty 


and freshness has been opened up. 
But the islands are small, and devel- 
opment continues; it is the beginning 
of the end of an era. The traveler 
who would see the islands pure and 


: | simple should see them now. 


Clearly, all this is not meant to be 


regarded as a brief appendage to a 


mainland itinerary; its great attrac- 
tion lies in leisurely exploration, the 
savoring of contrasting atmospheres, 
the continual surprise of island after 
island. If time does press, there are 
the basic four- and five-day cruises 
of the Delos and the Semiramis, well 
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organized and scratching more of the 
surface than would seem possible. 
More penetrating are the efficient 
domestic services of Olympic Air- 
ways, which carry the traveler in an 
hour or two to Crete and Rhodes 
(the islands most distant from Ath- 
ens, both large and full of interest), 
as well as to such strategically lo- 
cated island centers and coastal 
stopping-off points as Corfu, Lem- 
nos, Lesbos, Salonika, Kavalla, and 
Alexandroutpolis. 

Thus, for example, by jumping 
quickly to Crete, sailing or flying 
thence to Rhodes, and returning by 
sea — with stopovers, perhaps, at 
Kos, Kalymnos, Mykonos, Delos, or 
Tenos — the traveler limited to a 
week or two can easily go well be- 
yond the standard Hydra-Mykonos- 
Delos itinerary. Even if there were 
no time to stop over on the return 
trip from Rhodes to Piraeus, this 
twenty-two-hour voyage would sup- 
ply both insight into and a pano- 
ramic view of the bright Aegean 
mosaic. The views from the air on 
the flights to Crete and Rhodes are, 
in their own way, equally rewarding. 

The master keys to Greek island 
travel are the regularly scheduled 
steamers which serve to link the var- 
ious island groups to Piraeus and 
to each other, with some sixty sail- 
ings a week along thirty differ- 
ent itineraries. Some are luxurious, 
some serviceable, others only ade- 
quate. There is a choice of vessels 
to most destinations; the first essen- 
tial is to make this choice with the 





help of a travel agent who knows 
the ships at firsthand; the second, 
never to settle for anything less than 
first-class, preferably in a top-deck 
cabin, which, like so much else in 
the islands, is a bargain: the ticket 
to some midway point in the Cyc- 
lades costs about $5, and to some 
faraway place like Lesbos or Samos, 
so near the mountainous and mys- 
terious coast of Turkey, about $9. 


Air fares are comparably low. Here 
again, the summer traveler is at a 
disadvantage. He may very well not 
be able to get the boat and cabin (or 
flight) he wants when he wants it; 
at any other time of year, the prob- 
lem is nonexistent. 

The steamers themselves are per- 
fectly suited to their task: small 
enough to preserve the sense of in- 
timacy and adventure, large enough 
for leg room, for dreaming in soli- 
tude along the rail as remembered 
myth gives rise to vision, and vision 
to yet another lovely island. The 
shipboard atmosphere is easy and 
congenial; the forever-traveling 
Greeks, whether in steerage or the 
first-class saloon, are proud of their 
islands and eager that the visitor 
should see and take pleasure. If 
they should invite you home, ac- 
cept; they are in earnest, they sin- 
cerely like foreigners. Another val- 
uable resource is to be found among 
the well-informed, leisurely, and ac- 
cessible ship’s officers, a cosmopoli- 
tan breed, always ready for conver- 
sation; and the first-class bar and 
dining room are usually something 
more than functional. 

No matter how many calls the 
ship makes, every arrival and de- 
parture is a festive occasion; and in 
these small island ports where the 
dock, the promenade, and the cafés 
are often side by side, the hour or 
two needed for loading and unload- 
ing of cargo provide opportunities 
for a stroll, a coffee, a look at a 
church, a windmill, a marketplace, 
fishing boats, or painted carts. One 
falls quickly into the mood of this 
open, uninhibited life; if the attrac- 
tion is strong, an impromptu stop- 
over is easily arranged, and there will 
almost always be another boat in a 
day or two. Or, if one sailed the 
Aegean only for the sake of the sun- 
rises and sunsets, on orange lime- 
stone cliffs, on ink-blue sea and dis- 
tant lion-colored hills, on sky-hung 
monasteries and dove-white high- 
land villages, this would be enough. 

Perhaps it is the ever varying jux- 
taposition of such vivid elements 
that makes this the most satisfying of 
holidays. Almost without knowing 
it, the traveler changes pace, creates 
for himself a civilized balance of 
leisure and activity, moves easily 
and naturally from archaeological 
site to bathing beach, from museum 


to monastery to taverna, from sea to | 
After | 


land, and back to sea again. 
the rich feast of Rhodes (its fine 
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Fortnightly Service from New York and Boston to 
PORTUGAL « ITALY + SICILY + GREECE » CYPRUS + ISRAEL 


The Magnificent TSS 


OLYMPIA 


23,000 TONS 
a 
Greek Line’s New Flagship TSS 


L QUEEN ANNA MARIA 
aN 26,000 ToNs 


a Stabilized + Fully Air Conditioned D” d 
ay __ Deluxe Staterooms -— 









The “Golden Route” is more than a sunshine route to the Mediter- 
ranean... it is a golden way of life! It symbolizes the highest stand- 
ards of excellence, comfort and elegance .. . of attentions by those 
who are especially trained in the tradition of fine service. 


On the “Golden Route” you'll luxuriate on sleek, comfortable liners in 
staterooms with private facilities. Play on the many sun-deck areas 
. swim, make friends in the many spacious public rooms. You'll 
delight in the epicurean Continental-American cuisine featuring Medi- 
terranean specialties. 
Pick the ‘‘Golden Route” sailing of your choice . . . take advantage of 
season discounts up to 25% ... custom-plan your own itinerary, or 
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The point is simple. Even though we 
think the best way to get to Europe 
and Israel is to sail there, and the 
best way to return is to sail back, we 
understand some people just can’t 
spare the time. For them we have a 
suggestion. Fly there. 


Once overseas, let out all the stops. 
Enjoy—?24 hours a day. And then in- 
dulge in one final grand adventure. 
Sail for home aboard a friendly Zim 
liner, 


A Zim ocean voyage is the perfect 
finale to a perfect vacation. Luxuri- 
ous. Relaxing. Fun. Filled with swim- 
ming and dancing, nightclub shows 
and first-run films and five (or six if 
you want to count high tea) marvel- 
ous meals a day. And bargain-hunt in 
Europe all you want. When you sail, 
almost 300 pounds of baggage travels 
with you free. 


So rush off to Europe and Israel if 
you must. But come home the fun 
way—aboard one of Zim’s exciting 
transatlantic liners — and be relaxed 
and ready to go back to work imme- 
diately. For information about just 
how easy it is to fly now, sail later, 
call your travel agent or Zim. 
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walled town and the magnificent 
acropolis of Lindos should not be 
missed), the voyage to Crete, for in- 
stance, enforced upon me a blessed 
pause, a chance to catch up on all 
the detail in Hachette’s Guide and 
Fodor’s Greece, to make plans, recon- 
dition my feet, write postcards, 
review the gift list, and to rest. 
Luckily, for the man who wants to 
see it all, the islands are mostly 
small; where they are large, there 
are cars, with driver, to hire, or local 
buses from village to village, or the 





omnipresent boatman who will take 
you around the island and to beaches 
unchanged since the day Ulysses’ 
men came ashore for water. The 
most flexible means of travel is the 
chartered yacht, and here again the 
facilities are ample: from the small 
auxiliary caique at $25 a day to the 
luxury yacht at $400. The average- 
sized yacht, sleeping six to eight 
people and including a crew of six, 
costs about $100 a day; these are 
heavily in demand and should be 
reserved several months in advance. 
Except for the meltémi months (July 
and August), the Greek islands are 
easy cruising, with deep water run- 
ning close to shore, few outlying 
hazards — and those well charted 
— many harbors, and a recent pro- 
liferation of marine service stations 
sponsored by the National Tourist 
Organization. ‘The best time is 
April, May, and June, when the 
winter rains have brought wild 
flowers and green to the hills; the 
second best, late August to early 
October. Many of the travel agen- 
cies have charter-cruise departments; 
among the specialists in this enter- 
prise are B. Koutsoukellis, 3 Stadiou 
Street, Athens, and Horizon, 13 
Nikis Street, Athens, and the yacht- 
ing department of the National 
Tourist Organization. 

Though the regular steamers go 


almost everywhere, their individual 
routes, taken separately, do not pro- 
vide a really comprehensive itiner- 
ary. To achieve this, and particu- 
larly to avoid much backtracking to 
Piraeus, the novice needs a travel 
agent who will show him how cer- 
tain of the more interesting routes 
can be linked to allow a fair sampling 
of the more important islands. For 
example, a close look at the rather 
complicated timetables shows that 
the steamer Marilena goes to Samos 
on Thursdays by way of Syros, 
Tenos, Mykonos, and Ikaria, and 
returns the same way, as do, un- 
fortunately, the three other ships to 
Samos. It takes an expert to point 
out that by debarking at Syros, the 
strategic island port, on the return 
trip, one can make connections with 
the Jonion for a continuing voyage to 
three of the more appealing of the 
Cyclades group — Paros, Naxos, and 
Santorin. From Santorin, there are 
boats that circle its drowned vol- 
cano and continue to the little- 
known islands nearby, Anaphe and 
then Amorgos, where a journey 


through high mountains and a 
charming little capital leads to Kho- 
zovidtissa, the most dramatically 


situated monastery in Greece. An- 
other possibility is to wait for the 
Pandelis at Syros, Tenos, or My- 
konos in order to go on to Kalymnos, 
Kos, and Rhodes, thus exploiting 
the rare link between the Cyclades 
and the Dodecanese. 

Within the various island groups, 
there exist networks of smaller-boat 
services that are, for the most part, 
hardly known of in Athens. These 
supply the seemingly missing links 
between such close neighbors as 
Mykonos and Delos, and Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos, but are useful 
mainly for the hardy and not overly 
fastidious sailor. If the link is miss- 
ing, 1t is almost always possible to 
find a local boat that will take you 
where you want to go, for a price 
that would not seem believable any- 
where but in Greece. There are 
shipping agents in the larger ports 
who will facilitate such arrange- 
ments. 

Information on these less-routine 
matters and on off-track islands is 
not easy to come by in Athens. The 
services of the National Tourist Or- 
ganization (4 Stadiou Street) make 
a good beginning, but once on the 
scene it is best to go beyond these 
and to seek out, through the N.T.O., 
a travel agent who knows the par- 


ticular islands one wants to see. A 
good example is the small agency 
called Aeolian Travel, whose director 
is a native of Lesbos and can offer 
exact data on that little-visited 
island. In the islands, aid and com- 
fort are always forthcoming from the 
Tourist Police or, better still, the 
mayor’s office. The best overall job 
of advice, on a thoroughly intelli- 
gent, individual basis, is to be had 
from the Royal National Founda- 
tion at 9 Filellinon Street, Athens. 
This is the organization sponsored 
by the royal family that has done so 
much to revive Greek handicrafts 
(at their best on Skyros, Crete, and 
Rhodes) and has originated the ad- 
mirable scheme called Village Guest- 
houses. This is a nationwide plan 
to provide simple but livable ac- 
commodations in the homes of vil- 
lagers in some of the most appealing 
but neglected travel areas. It is not 
designed for the visitor who cannot 
survive without hot running water, 
but given the remarkable hospitality 
of the islanders, their passion for 
cleanliness, and the wise guidance of 
the R.N.F., it does supply a rare and 
fruitful entrée to the island life. Cer- 
tainly there is no more economical 
travel arrangement anywhere in 
Europe: a room for two, which will 
usually contain, in addition to the 
basic furnishings provided by the 


R.N.F., some of the local decor, | 


costs less than $1.50 a day. And, 
unless my experience was unique, 
the host will be so solicitous, so gen- 
erous that it is a wonder that he can 
profit at all. Perhaps he does not, 
but he is honored by his guest’s 
visit, and will think of him as a 
friend forever after. 


THE DISSOLVER 
By WILLIAM WALDEN 


Contemporaries who dislike you, 
Who unremittingly resent you, 
Who hatch ingenious ways to spike 


you, 
Who stay up nights to circumvent 
you, 
Who spread canards to undermine 
you, 


Who seek to mortify and bait you, 
Who mock, belittle, and malign you, 
Who loathe, despise, and execrate 
you, 
Will readily forgive you 
The moment they outlive you. 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDGED 


In recent years the English language 
has changed tremendously. Your 
everyday language. And the language 
of science, technology, business, and 
the professions. 


To be well informed today, you 
need to keep up with these changes. 
And the way to do it — the only way 
—is to own the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary. 


100,000 new words, new meanings! 


The first completely new 
unabridged in 30 years, this new 
Merriam-Webster gives you full 
understanding of 100.000 new words 
and new meanings — 450,000 entries 
in all, It covers every area of human 
thought, answers more questions about 
today’s English language than any 
other dictionary. 


Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today. It is recognized 
as the final word authority by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, and by 
federal and state courts of law. 


Beware of “Webster” substitutes, 
Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847. 


F FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupon = 
> G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept.611, Springfield, Mass. 01101 


I’m interested in keeping up with the new a 
words and new meanings in today’s English 
language. Please send me a free copy of your 
12-page booklet “Hold the English language 
in your two hands.” A 
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MASTER OF THE POPS 


BY HERBERT 


A distinguished-looking gentleman 
with silvery-gray hair and a neat 
military mustache paused in front of 
a record-album-cover display at the 
international division of RCA Vic- 
tor’s headquarters in New York and 
exclaimed, “Now, theres one I’ve 
never seen before!” The jacket in 
question bore the title Promenaden 
Konzert Nr. 1 — Arthur Fiedler und das 
Boston Pops Orchestra. ‘The man who 
stared at it in pleased surprise was 
Arthur Fiedler himself. 

Mr. Fiedler is not customarily 
surprised by seeing his name on rec- 
ord jackets, for he has recorded more 
individual pieces than any other liv- 
ing symphonic conductor. As direc- 
tor of the Boston Pops, he embodies, 
as no other serious musician does, the 
idea of classical music as a pleasur- 
able pastime. There is a paradox in 
this concept, for few conductors work 
harder at their occupation than Mr. 
Fiedler. Between conducting the 
Boston Pops and Esplanade Con- 
certs, touring with his own Pops or- 
chestra, guest-conducting other or- 
chestras throughout the country and 
around the world, and recording 
everything from Prokofiev’s Love for 
Three Oranges to Hoagy Carmichael’s 
“Stardust,” Fiedler leads the kind of 
life that has little time for calendar 
watching. Nevertheless, anniversa- 
ries have been crowding in on him 
recently — his seventieth birthday 


KUPFERBERG 


(he was born in 1894 on December 
17, a date which, he observes, he 
shares with Beethoven), his fiftieth 
year with the Boston Symphony 
(which he joined in 1915 as a violin- 
ist), and the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his association with the Boston 
Pops (which he took over in 1930). 

Years ago the composer and critic 
Virgil Thomson astutely observed 
that although everybody admired 
the Boston Pops concerts, no one had 
been able to imitate them. Thomson 
described the orchestra’s repertory 
as “‘the bridge between simple song 
and the high art realms of music. . . 
the door through which young peo- 
ple enter the magical domain of 
musical comprehension. ... The 
Boston Pops are really a lovely 
success story. They have no budg- 
et troubles. They have no audi- 
ence troubles. They have no program 
troubles. They just play everything 
and play it beautifully, and every- 
body loves them.” 

The Pops’ bridge-crossing reper- 
tory is probably more extensive than 
any other in the world. The orches- 
tra’s active library has grown under 
Fiedler’s guidance to include, at last 
count, 115 suites, 110 marches, 106 
overtures and preludes, 92 piano 
concertos, 51 musical comedy med- 
leys, 51 waltzes, and 49 ‘‘special se- 
lections,”’ including a special Fiedler 
arrangement of the Beatles’ “I Want 


to Hold Your Hand,” complete with 
handclapping and cries of “yeah, 
yeah, yeah”’ by the string section. 

So indissoluble does the link seem 
between Mr. Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops concerts that he is sometimes 
regarded as their creator. Actually, 
they were in existence before he 
was born, dating back to 1885, when 
the Boston Symphony, then four 
years old, inaugurated a summer 
series of “Promenade Concerts” at 
the old Boston Music Hall. The ta- 
bles, the beer, the informality — 
still the basic elements of a Pops con- 
cert at Symphony Hall — were allin 
evidence on that first July night. 
(Nowadays the Pops concerts run 
nightly, except Mondays, through- 
out May and June.) 

Fiedler first applied for the Boston 
Pops conducting job in 1927 when a 
now-forgotten Italian conductor 
named Agide Jacchia was stepping 
down after nine seasons in charge. 
The orchestra’s board of governors 
warmly thanked but firmly rejected 
Fiedler; they wanted, they said, an 
“international figure” for the Pops, 
and they found one in Alfredo 
Casella, the Italian composer and 
conductor. But Casella’s concerts, 
devoted largely to Italian opera 
overtures, failed to engage the public, 
and Pops audiences began thinning 
out. In three years Casella was gone 
and Fiedler had started his un- 
precedented thirty-five-year tenure. 

Fiedler says he wanted to be a con- 
ductor almost from the moment he 
became aware of music. His father 
and two of his father’s brothers 
played in the Boston Symphony, and 
although he was born in Boston and 
attended the Boston Latin School, he 
got some of his musical training 
prior to World War I at the Royal 
Academy in Berlin. He was twenty 
when he joined the Boston Symphony. 

“I played violin first, then viola,” 
he recalls. “I also filled in as the or- 
chestra’s organist and celesta player, 
and took a turn on percussion. I 
did everything except sweep the 
floors. But I always wanted to con- 
duct, and it was then terribly difficult 
for a young American. So I organ- 
ized some of the Symphony players 
into the Fiedler Sinfonietta, and we 
played in and around Boston for a 
long time. We expanded or con- 
tracted in numbers according to the 
programs we played. We did Mozart 
serenades and some Handel organ 
concertos with E. Power Biggs and 
pieces by people like Pachelbel and 


A stunning new recording by the 
Boston Symphony under Leinsdorf 


Flere is an important new recording of two major ballet suites: Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's Le Cog d'Or and Stravinsky's Firebird. In this new album 
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Telemann and William Byrd. We 
also played modern works — Honeg- 
ger, Verklarte Nacht, Histoire du Soldat. 
We recorded some of these; at the 
time I suppose it was pioneer reper- 
toire for recording. 

“I’m after RCA Victor to resume 
this kind of recording. I want it asa 
means to sort of balance the scale for 
me. People say: ‘Fiedler? Sure, he’s 
all right. But all he can do is the 
Rhapsody in Blue. To even things 
out and also for my own pleasure, 
Pd like to record more of the classi- 
cal repertory. In this country you 
get pigeonholed too easily. You be- 
come an extreme specialist. You 
don’t even get classified just as a 
classical conductor. You become 
known as a great Mahler conductor. 
Or a Hindemith conductor. Or a 
Baroque man. You're marked.” 

Fielder is far from depicting him- 
self as the clown who wanted to play 
Hamlet. He takes great pride in 
what he has accomplished in Boston 
and also in the extensiveness of his 
own schedule, which has carried 
him through all fifty states except 
Alaska and to Europe and South 
America for personal conducting 
tours. His 1965 schedule includes his 
first visits to Japan and New Zea- 
land. Fiedler has found it impossible 
to dodge the “Pops” label altogether 
during his foreign tours; his renown 
as a conductor of light music pre- 
cedes him wherever he goes and in- 
fluences the program requests of lo- 
cal impresarios. 

. However slight or frivolous a piece 
of music may be, there never is a 
trace of flamboyance or perfunctori- 
ness in Fiedler’s conducting of it; 
and his firm, precise, and steady beat 
serves him well in conducting serious 
repertory. Fiedler seldom gets an 
opportunity to conduct the Boston 
Symphony during its regular season 
(“Arthur would like to be called on, 
but he’s not going to beg,” says a 
longtime associate), but he has de- 
veloped a wide symphonic repertory 
in his years of conducting other or- 
chestras. A typical Fiedler classical 
program will encompass a Beethoven 
or a Tchaikovsky symphony, per- 
haps the Grieg Piano Concerto or 
the Sibelius Violin Concerto, and 
the Respighi-Rossini Boutique Fan- 
tasque or a similar work. He is par- 
ticularly pleased that a request came 
in this year for an all-American pro- 
gram during a concert tour of Bel- 
gium; in response, Fiedler plans to 
offer Copland’s El Salon Mexico, 


Gershwin’s Concerto in F, Samuel 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings, and Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s Candide Overture. He 
likes it remembered that the Boston 
Pops Orchestra has given first hear- 
ings to more than one modern Amer- 
ican work, including Walter Piston’s 
The Incredible Flutist. 

As adventurous as his tastes are, 
the most substantial works Fiedler 
gets to record nowadays are pieces 
like the Gershwin Concerto, Brit- 
ten’s Young Person’s Guide to the Or- 
chestra, Saint-Saéns’s Carnival of the 
Animals and Chopin’s Les Sylphides. 
But however much he would like to 
try his hand at heavier fare, as in 
those recordings of the 1930s with 
his Sinfonietta, Fiedler is pragmatic 
enough to realize that his Boston 
Pops releases have been accruing 
handsome royalties since he began 
recording for Victor thirty years ago. 
In fact, one of the earliest Boston 
Pops singles was a smash hit. It was 
produced during the first recording 
sessions ever held by the Pops, 
spread over a ten-day period in 1935. 
“I had a few suggestions as to reper- 
toire,” Fiedler recalls. “I told them 
about a tune I had heard called 
‘Jalousie? ‘We never heard of it,’ 
they said. ‘Well,’ I answered, ‘it 
only takes three minutes and forty- 
five seconds, so it will fit nicely on 
one side.’ So we made it.” Eventu- 
ally, “Jalousie? a tango by an ob- 
scure Danish composer named Jacob 
Gade, became the first record made 
by a symphony orchestra to surpass 
a million in sales. ‘‘We’ve re-record- 
ed it many times; in fact, every time 
there’s a new kind of sound we re- 
record it again,’ says Fiedler with 
the wry smile of a man who has per- 
haps heard too many new kinds of 
sound. 

Fiedler is constantly on the look- 
out for new material not only for his 
Boston spring series but for his re- 
cording schedule. RCA Victor re- 
ports that it has sold 4,600,000 
Boston Pops LPs, and says that its ex- 
port pressings, with jacket covers in 
German, Spanish, French, and Ital- 
ian, make it the best-selling Ameri- 
can orchestra in Europe. All this 
requires fresh material with popular 
appeal, and no one is more assiduous 
in seeking it out than Fiedler him- 
self. He first heard of the Beatles 
when he was in Liverpool conduct- 
ing the local Philharmonic. He eager- 
ly accepted the chance of joining 
with Victor’s prize jazz trumpeter, 
Al Hirt, for a recording of Haydn’s 
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Concerto in E-flat for Trumpet and 
Orchestra. Fiedler modestly claims 
credit for the album’s title: Pops Goes 
the Trumpet. He keeps a close eye 
and ear on Broadway shows; Victor 
promises that a projected Pops al- . 
bum will be entitled Fiedler on the Roof. 

Over the years Fiedler inevitably 
has received offers to become the 
principal conductor of other respect- 
ed, if second-rank, American sym- 
phony orchestras; with equal inevi- 
tability, he has turned them down. 
His present setup suits him perfectly 
— twelve weeks with the Boston Pops 
(ten in Symphony Hall, two of free 
concerts on the Charles River Espla- 
nade, where a bridge has been 
named after him), a brief Pops series 
with the San Francisco Symphony, 
guest appearances, concert tours, 
and recording sessions. In his fifty 
years as a musician in Boston, he has 
seen Karl Muck, Henri Rabaud, 
Monteux, Koussevitzky, Munch, and 
Leinsdorf at the head of the Boston 
Symphony; none of them has 
matched his tenure with the Pops. 
Indeed, although the Pops is essen- 
tially the same orchestra as the 
Symphony, it almost assumes a dif- 
ferent identity when Fiedler steps 
briskly onto the podium. 

“There is great music, and there is 
light music,” says Fiedler. ‘‘Both 
are worth hearing and playing. Why 
get into a musical rut? I like the 
stimulus of change. I have the free- 
dom to do what I want in Boston; 
the governors of the orchestra have 
the habit of letting the conductor 
run the show, whether in the winter 
or in the spring. I have carte 
blanche. And that is as it should be: 
you don’t tell the minister of your 
church when you hire him what his 
sermons are to be.” 

Few people have likened Arthur ` 
Fiedler to a minister, or his concerts 
to sermons. And yet his Boston 
Pops has been as successful a mission 
as music has yet sent forth to work 
among both the unconverted and 
the true believers. And after thirty- 
five years, the mission is not yet over. 
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Albeniz: Suite Española; 
Capricho; Cantos de España 
Alicia de Larrocha, pianist; Columbia , 
MS-6603 (stereo) and M L-6003 

Spanish music has its own distinctive 
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flavor, whether played on a piano or 
on any other instrument; and when 
the performer has the idiom in her 
fingers and her heart, even minor 
compositions take on a compelling 
attractiveness. Such is the case with 
the works on this record, which are 
made to seem thoroughly engaging 
and agreeable in their Spanish 
rhythms, colors, and melodies. None 
of these pieces quite reaches the level 
of Albeniz’s Iberia (previously re- 
corded by the same artist); some 
even have a vaguely nightclubby ef- 
fect. But for all their lightness and 
sentimentality, they are nonetheless 
lovely and graceful, and can fill a 
room with gay and enchanting 
sounds. 


Samuel Barber: Piano Concerto 
William Schuman: A Song of Orpheus 
George Szell conducting Cleveland Or- 
chestra, with John Browning, pianist, 
and Leonard Rose, cellist; Columbia 
MS-6638 (stereo) and M L-6038 
These two contemporary works make 
admirable companion pieces. In 
fact, the coincidences are almost 
startling. Both composers are fifty- 
three years old; both write in an 
idiom which is a nice blend of the 
modern and the traditional; both 
concertos begin with a statement by 
the solo instrument while the orches- 
tra waits silently. But there are 
differences. The Barber piece has 
greater scope and proportions. It is 
a major composition, with a confi- 
dent start, a triumphant and some- 
what jazzy finale, and a richly 
textured slow movement in which 
the piano spins a lovely strand of 
sound through the orchestral fabric. 
Schuman’s rhapsodic work for cello 
and orchestra, based on a Shake- 
spearean passage (Henry VIII, Act 
III, Scene I), is more modest in 
intent, contemplative in mood, and 
lyrical in nature. Both works are 
played surpassingly well by Mr. 
Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and the soloists are impeccable in 
technique and zealous in their devo- 
tion to these two new works. 


Mozart: Horn Concertos Nos. 1—4 

Barry Tuckwell, horn, with London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Peter 
Maag; London CS-6403 (stereo) and 
CM -9403 

Eric Penzel, horn, with Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Bern- 
hard Paumgartner; Mercury SR-90407 
(stereo) and MG-50407 

Mozart wrote his four horn con- 


certos for a friend of his named 
Leutgeb, who was expert on the 
instrument and also ran a cheese 
shop in Vienna. The world owes this 
Leutgeb a debt, for the music is of 
rare loveliness, mingling breezy hunt- 
ing tunes with passages of the utmost 
romantic tenderness. Symphony or- 
chestras seldom bother with concert 
presentations of these works, plea- 
surable as they are, but all four of 
them fit comfortably on one record, 
and any collection is richer for 
having them. Each of these latest 
versions is admirable, the London 
a shade more so by reason not only 
of the skill of Barry Tuckwell, the 
soloist, but of the sheer orchestral 
smoothness of the London Symphony 
under Peter Maag. In addition, the 
London recording offers a bonus 
unavailable elsewhere — the frag- 
mentary start of another horn con- 
certo in E-flat (K. 98a), never fin- 
ished by Mozart. It consists of 
ninety-one bars and lasts but a few 
minutes, but it is unmistakably 
Mozartean music, and the solo horn 
trails off all by itself in an unforget- 
tably wistful and forlorn fashion. 


Battle Stereo 

(Paul Revere’s Ride; Napoleon’s Re- 
treat; The Battle of Gettysburg; The 
Charge of the Light Brigade; The Battle 
of Britain) 


Bob Sharples, musical director; London 
S'P-44037 (stereo) 

Having “Yankee Doodle” and “‘Brit- 
ish Grenadiers” pouring oppositely 
and simultaneously from two speak- 
ers is as effective a demonstration 
of stereo separation as any, and it is 
typical of the material on this record, 
the latest of London’s ‘‘Phase 4” 
sound spectaculars. Similarly, the 
record places “La Marseillaise’ and 
the Russian czarist anthem in op- 
position to symbolize Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow, and makes 
“Dixie” vie with “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” to depict the 
American Civil War. Needless to 
say, the music is punctuated with 
gunshots, cannon fire, and other war- 
like sounds, all spotted for maximum 
stereo effect. A rather clumsy at- 
tempt has also been made to intro- 
duce spoken voices, among them 
Jefferson Davis exhorting the Con- 
federates, Abraham Lincoln reciting 
the Gettysburg Address, and Win- 
ston Churchill rallying the British 
in 1940. None of them sounds in the 
least bit convincing. Still, for sheer 
martial music and noises, scientifi- 


cally placed for stereo display, the 
record is highly effective, and it con- 
cludes with a tremendous head-on 
outpouring of “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” 


Edward Everett Hale: The Man Without 
a Country 

Edward G. Robinson, reader; Caedmon 
TC-1178 

The Man Without a Country first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1863, and in the ensuing 102 years 
Edward Everett Hale’s story has lost 
none of its sturdy patriotism or 
heartbreaking pathos. At least it 
seems as moving as ever in this mas- 
terful reading by Edward G. Robin- 
son. An actor who once specialized 
in movie gangster roles might seem 
an odd choice for retelling the sor- 
rowful story of the rash officer who 
was granted his wish never to hear 
again of the United States of Amer- 
ica. But with skill and sympathy 
Robinson seems almost to get inside 
the skin of the unfortunate Philip 
Nolan, in both his initial pride and 
his ultimate contriteness. In spoken 
form, this tale can move a listener 
to tears, just as its printed version 
undoubtedly did a century ago. 


Richard M. Sherman and Robert B. 
Sherman: ‘‘Mary Poppins” 

Original cast sound track with Julie 
Andrews, Dick Van Dyke, Ed Wynn, and 
others, arranged and conducted by Irwin 
Kostal; Buena Vista STER-4026 (ste- 
reo) and BV-4026 

The Hollywood sound track is such 
a depressing form of record life that 
one welcomes this release almost 
with disbelief: a film score without 
the customary overblown climaxes 
and soupy interludes, and even with 
a charm and graciousness that make 
it quite distinctive. Walt Disney’s 
Mary Poppins, adapted from the sto- 
ries of P. L. Travers, is essentially a 
children’s film, and the music and 
lyrics by the two Messrs. Sherman 
are a nice blend of innocence and 
sophistication. The score as included 
on the record is much too long, and 
has its share of musical doodling and 
padding, but several of its songs are 
irresistible, such as “A Spoonful 
of Sugar,” “Chim Chim Cheree,” 
and that orthographer’s nightmare, 
“‘Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious.”’ 
The sweet-voiced Julie Andrews is in 
fine form, and the rest of the cast is 
excellent. Even the sound is less 
viscous than is customarily the case 
on sound track records. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Wraer one thinks of Dame Edith Sitwell, one 
remembers her Plantagenet beauty, her height, 
which must have given her punishing moments 
when she was a debutante, and her long hands, 
the slender fingers flashing with heavy stones, 
the aquamarines for which she had a partic- 
ular liking. She was warmhearted and shy, 
had a mischievous sense of humor, and would bow 
her head when overcome by laughter. She was a 
fine poet and one of the most generous patrons in 
English letters. 

Our friendship began in the summer of 1943 
when I went north to Yorkshire to call upon Osbert 
and her at Renishaw, the tall stone country house 
crowned with gables and battlements, surrounded 
by garden courts and ancient box, which the Sit- 
wells had built in 1625 and which had withstood 
siege in the Civil War. My visit had been arranged 
by Logan Pearsall Smith, who had shown me the 
page proofs of Left Hand, Right Hand, the first 
volume of Osbert’s monumental memoir. ‘The 
prose in its richness and power had bowled me 
over; I wanted to put some of it in the Atlantic 
and to publish it all in book form. But of course 
I was an unknown quantity, and when they came 
to meet my train, the chauffeur parked the car so 
that they could get an instant view of the emerging 
American. If they liked what they saw, they 
intended to drive me back; if not, I could come 
by taxi and the call would be a brief one. I was 
a good deal younger than they expected, and, 
as they told me later, they took a chance. 

Sheep were pastured on the slopes leading up to 
the fine pile of Renishaw, and Osbert explained 
that they kept the turf down on the nine hole golf 
course, which had been opened up to the villagers. 
I was shown into a guest room, and then, after 
Osbert had walked me through the gardens, 
uncared for during the war but still beautiful, 
and had taken me up to the rooftree to show me 
the vastness of the estate and the colliery flaming 
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in the distance, it was time to freshen up for our 
late dinner. 

This was my nearest approach to living in a 
castle, and it pleased my sense of decorum to have 
Edith look so regal when she joined us for sherry. 
She was all in black with a turban which accen- 
tuated her high forehead, her exquisite pale skin, 
and her resemblance to Queen Elizabeth. I had 
been restraining my enthusiasm for Osbert’s book, 
and now I let it go. In this Edith supported me; 
and all evening our talk was to keep coming back 
to Sir George, their father, so imperious, not to 
say eccentric, in his plans for his children, and to 
Henry Moat, the butler whose understanding of 
the family was as deft as his humor. When I 
complimented Osbert on the claret, he smiled 
and said that it had been paid for by a libel suit; 
“The gift of Bernard Shaw really,” remarked 
Edith, “for he came to our support with a letter 
in the Times that simply demolished the defense.” 
When I left Renishaw I had the much desired 
option on Osbert’s work and Edith’s promise that 
she would send me a new poem. 

Thereafter I saw her on my annual trips to 
Europe, at Renishaw, at her club in London, and 
one memorable spring at Montegufoni, the vast 
incredible villa outside Florence on which Sir 
George had spent a fortune. She showed me her 
notebooks — there were scores of them — hand- 
written, crammed with quotations she prized 
and with comments on poetry and life. I learned 
of her affection for Dylan Thomas and the 
encouragement she gave to a recluse like David 
Jones, whose work she admired. And of her scorn 
when she bristled. The English engage in literary 
feuds as if with stilettos. After the First World War 
the three Sitwells were the butt of hostilities, for 
they had had the impudence to be unorthodox not 
only in what they wrote but in the artists they 
patronized. Edith herself had hearty respect for 
eccentricity — her book The English Eccentrics is 
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a collector’s item — but the full power of her 
ridicule was reserved for those who in the pomp- 
ousness left over from Edwardian England had 
small use for poetry. She took up arms for any 
poet whose work she thought truly good, with a 
lack of jealousy that is by no means universal in 
the profession. 

Beginning in 1923 Edith made two major con- 
tributions to literature. As a critic she defended 
poetry, belaboring stick-in-the-mud readers with 
her witty, elegant bellicosity, and more than 
any other, she derided the lingering nineteenth- 
century notion that poetry should be a relaxing 
diversion, a tame bit of drawing-room bric-a-brac. 
I was to feel the full force of her conviction during 
the seven years in which she selected and edited 
for us The Atlantic Book of British and American 
Poetry. Inevitably there was a certain amount of 
horse trading between us as this huge and magnifi- 
cent anthology took shape. For instance, she 
insisted on including a portion of Anathemata by 
David Jones, a long poem which had never been 
published in America, and I retaliated by pressing 
upon her American poets of whom up until then 
she had been ignorant. The complete manuscript 
when delivered ran to more than 3500 pages (a 
proofreader’s nightmare), and the last-minute 
additions were endless. “My dear Ted,” said 
Osbert as the three of us were dining together in 
New York, “Edith has just discovered the most 
amazing young poet, a Puerto Rican only nine 
years old. He writes entirely in punctuation 
symbols. You really must make room for him at 
the end.” As the book was then being plated, I 
involuntarily groaned before I realized that my 
leg was being pulled. 

Her second contribution and the larger of 
the two was in her own poetry, enriched by her 
sensitivity to sound. Throughout her life she was 
entranced by the possibility of creating, through 
the sound of words and their duration, emotional 
meaning counterpointing and reinforcing the 
literal meaning of the text. Poets of course have 
always worked with music, with undertones and 
overtones of meaning and with meters that alter 
the normal speed of speech. Dame Edith — and I 
give her the title which the Queen conferred upon 
her in her maturity — by considering all these 
elements in combination gained remarkable 
and novel effects in her poetry and incited younger 
poets to a more flexible, daring use of language. 

Brave as she and Osbert had been in confronting 
intellectual hostility in their youth, they were both 
nervous and apprehensive when they came to 
America to lecture. At their initial reading at 
Town Hall in New York they could hardly be 
heard by the overflow audience, but their assur- 
ance and their delivery improved with each 


performance, and when at last they came to Bos- 
ton, to a predominately undergraduate audience 
which filled every inch of Jordan Hall and hung 
from the chandeliers, the hush and expectation of 
the listeners brought them to their best. I had 
introduced them and was on stage, so I could 
watch the effect. In the end there was crest after 
crest of applause, and when they had taken their 
last bow, Edith was weeping. “It goes to my 
heart,” she said. ‘‘It is all so different from the 
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jeers and catcalls when we first did ‘Facade’. 


THE SPIRIT ENSLAVED 


In WHITE LOTUS (Knopf, $6.95) Jonn HERSEY 
has written a half-fantastic, half-realistic novel of 
racial conquest; a story, powerful at the outset, 
tedious in the middle, and strongly moralistic at 
the close. There are those who commend it — it 
is the February choice of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club — but I have my reservations. 

The story begins some fourteen years after the 
United States has been overrun by the yellow men 
from China, when a defenseless little town in 
Arizona is suddenly invaded by slave traders. 
They come as jazz musicians, blaring away, in a 
Packard, Pierce-Arrow, and Overland; pick out 
two quislings; and before dawn have herded to- 
gether the healthier townsfolk in their night- 
clothes or naked, ready for their march to the sea. 
Those who resist are beheaded. What happens on 
shipboard is as degrading as what happened on the 
slave ships from Africa, and the sale and separa- 
tion when the captives reach China might have 
taken place in the slave markets of Mississippi. 
All this is a feat of imagination, somewhat 
jumbled, as in a dream, for they are brought to the 
China not of Mao but of the Mandarins. 

In Peking the slaves, known to the yellows as 
“pigs” or “smalls,” are all renamed, and our nar- 
rator, a pretty, tenacious adolescent, becomes 
Shen’s White Lotus; she and the older boy from 
Arizona whom she used to admire, now known as 
Wu’s Nose, have something going for a while, and 
on an off night he deflowers her. But the trouble 
is that in their rags and degradation these crea- 
tures have too little scope in which to establish 
their individuality; with the exception of Lotus, 
Old Pearl, and later in the story, the Rock, they 
are all one-dimensional. 

Mr. Hersey’s re-creation of Old China is in 
vivid detail. And the women captives, as they are 
ground down in the silk sweatshop or by prosti- 
tution and disease, have their instant of pity. 
Among the males there is as little reason for hope 
as in the Warsaw ghetto, yet they rise and set fire 
and are executed and persist. This is purging by 
mortification, but I must have people to believe in 
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QUEEN VICTORIA Born to Succeed by Elizabeth 
Longford is the first major biography of its royal subject 
in some 40 years and contains much material not available 
to Lytton Strachey. “Lady Longford has done something 
which even Strachey never managed to do. She has brought 
Queen Victoria to life again.” —The Spectator. Illustrated. 
635 pages. $8.50 




























A. L. Rowse, author of William Shakespeare: A Biography, 
now presents CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE His Life and 
Work. “Biography at its best; witty and vivid, evoking for 
us the glorious pageant of the Elizabethan Renaissance. A 
fitting companion-piece for Rowse’s magnificent Shakespeare.” 
—IRVING STONE. $5.95 


THE AWAKENING OF AMERICAN NATIONALISM, 
1815-1828 by George Dangerfield, author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning The Era of Good Feelings, traces the rise of 
the nationalist spirit in the years of swift changes that fol- 
lowed the War of 1812. Illustrated. A new volume in THE 
NEW AMERICAN NATION SERIES. $6.00 


In AMERICAN ASPECTS, D.W. Brogan, the leading 
British authority on the United States, explores — with super- 
lative wit and wisdom — a wide range of topics highly relevant 
to our present and our past. $4.00 
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Jacques Barzun’s RACE A Study in Superstition is a 
classic work. A critical history of race theorizing during the 
past 180 years, it has now been revised, with a new Preface, 
“Racism Today,” and is more than ever an impressive dem- 
onstration of intellectual acuteness and integrity. $5.00 
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if I am to suffer so long a text. For those who 
please to wake from this nightmare it is comforting 
to remember that in their long history the Chinese 
have never conquered anyone. 


JUNGLE AND DESERT 


As a schoolboy, OLIVER La Farce had been 
nicknamed “Inky,” whether for his jet-black hair or 
ink-stained fingers I never knew. In college when 
he and I were on the staff of the same magazine, 
it was clear he had two callings: to write fiction 
and to explore the past, and it was as an anthro- 
pologist working in Central America that he 
began. History to him was a two-way street, with 
as much to be learned from the Indians in their 
half life on the reservations as from the temples 
swallowed by the jungle. His interest in primitive 
cultures, like his love for the Southwest, was early 
fixed; he became a zealot and in time a Horatius 
in defense of the Indians’ rights. But throughout 
his many books, beginning with Laughing Boy, 
his first and very successful novel, he wrote with 
the power and grace of a born storyteller. 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.95) is a posthumous collection of Mr. La Farge’s 
short stories, all twelve lighting up the mysteries 
which attract the anthropologist, the occupational 
hazards in the field, the encounters between the 
new invaders, the men of research, and the 
aborigines, whose traditions go back to the days 
before the Spanish conquest. In a story like “The 
Real Thing,” the stark strength of La Farge’s 
description of the ancient Mayan ceremony, the 
dignity of the Indians, and the hopeless pathos of 
the bereaved mother are in sharp contrast to the 
selfish, inquisitive preoccupation of the visiting 
journalist. In ‘Independent Research,” the ex- 
plorer gone to bottle and to seed was never more 
pitiable. In “The Timely Death of Wallace 
Caswell,” we watch with delight the young Ph.D., 
freshly returned from his most important ‘‘find,”’ 
defend his own in the pecking order of the univer- 
sity. Stories like these have an unimpeachable 
authority. They open the mind to the endurance 
and wisdom of the Indian; they make us partici- 
pate in realms we could not otherwise imagine. 


THE TWO EMPRESSES 


To an infrequent reader of Russian history like 
myself, ZoÉ OLDENBOURG’S biography of CATH- 
ERINE THE GREAT, well translated from the French 
by Anne Carter (Pantheon, $5.95), is pleasurable 
because of the sympathy and understanding which 
it devotes to her formative years and because it 
is concerned with the evolution of a woman first 
and a political being second. Catherine II was 


born Sophia Augusta Fredericka, the daughter 
of one of the minor German princes. Her father, 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, was a professional soldier 
in the King of Prussia’s army, and through him 
his daughter owed her primary allegiance to 
Frederick II and to the Protestant Church. In 
the hands of her favorite governess the little 
Princess matured early. Languages came easily to 
her; she wrote French exceptionally well; and she 
had an inquiring mind. When she was quite 
young, among the things she wanted to know were: 
why should Marcus Aurelius be damned because 
he had lived before the Redemption, what was the 
nature of chaos, and what was circumcision? 

Vulnerable to eczema and pleurisy she came 
slowly to her good looks and good health, and 
had it not been for her ambitious mother and the 
Empress of Russia’s desire to find an unassertive 
mate for the Grand Duke, the future Peter III, 
she might have ended as inconspicuously as she 
began. Mme. Oldenbourg, Russian by birth but 
long established in France as a historian, is at her 
liveliest as she describes the long, exhausting trip 
which mother and daughter made by sleigh in 
the dead of winter to the Russian capital. The 
young Princess, fourteen by now and beginning 
to shape up, did not have her own bed sheets, 
much less a trousseau; but she did have intelli- 
gence, and she learned fast. She wooed and won 
the confidence of the Grand Duke, who, though 
her own age, was much less mature and already 
the neurotic victim of a tyrannical upbringing. 
She was too young to love him, and a severe attack 
of smallpox on the eve of their betrothal damaged 
what physical attraction he might have had. 

The Princess, who was rechristened Catherine 
at their wedding, set herself to learn the Greek 
religion and the Russian tongue and most of all 
how to earn and hold the respect of the fitful, lusty 
Empress Elizabeth. Married at fifteen, cut off 
for life from her father, whom she loved, and 
handicapped by the silly scandals of her mother, 
it is a wonder that Catherine kept her head as she 
did in the most licentious court in Europe. The 
pity she felt for the man who shared her bed and 
the consolation which she gave him when he 
turned to her in despair are not less creditable 
than the decorum which she maintained under 
the constant spying of the Empress. After seven 
years of marriage the elder woman relented; by 
this time her demands for an heir, which Peter 
seemed unable to father, were so insistent that she 
openly encouraged the first of Catherine’s lovers. 
The affection and revulsion and the ever increas- 
ing rivalry which existed between the two women 
are the hard core of this book, and the biographer 
has treated it with a decency of disclosure and the 
tension which it deserves. 
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The hard truth about college entrance exams. 


You want your child to enter the college of his choice. But can he? 
With increasing competition for classroom seats on the nation’s 
Campuses, students taking exams must place well up near the 
top to have the luxury of choice — especially their first choice. 


These days most colleges are be- 
coming more and more selective. 
In 1948, 200 colleges required stu- 
dents to take college board en- 
trance examinations. Today, more 
than 1,500 require some sort of 
entrance examination. Unless a 
student scores in the top 25% on 
these exams, he cannot be at all 
sure that he will be admitted to 
the college he wants to attend. 

What can interested parents do 
to help? 

One answer is the unique Col- 
lege Preparatory Series, published 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

This new series, just completed, 
is a comprehensive study system 
that directly relates the vast re- 
sources of the 24-volume Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica to the vital task 
of preparing for college admission 
and successful college work. 

Carefully organized and writ- 
ten by subject matter specialists 
and educational testing authori- 
ties, the new series is, frankly, 
neither a “snap” to use nor a sub- 
stitute for good hard school work 
and good teachers. 

Rather, it is a guide. A demand- 
ing guide. But a very valuable one. 


Included in the series are 7 study 
guides and a user’s manual. Each 
guide utilizes a college-entrance- 
type examination to measure the 
student’s relative strength and 
experience in that testing area. 
Five of the guides are devoted 
to organized review in Britannica 
of high-school level courses in 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Biology and Social Studies. The 
other two cover Reading Compre- 
hension and Mathematical Apti- 
tudes, considered important yard- 
sticks in determining college 
acceptance. All examinations are 
self-scoring except the two apti- 
tude tests, which are scored, in 
cooperation with Britannica, by 
an independent testing agency. 
With the help of this series, the 
student can quickly pinpoint the 
areas in which he is weak and take 
steps to strengthen them—and, at 





Watch “EXPLORING” on NBC-TV, brought to you by Encyclopaedia Britannica every Saturday at 12:00 PM (EST). 


the same time, develop practical 
experience in test-taking tech- 
niques that will give him extra 
confidence in the actual test situa- 
tion and help him to show his true 
ability. An important advantage. 

The College Preparatory Series 
is supplied to purchasers of the 
new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at no extra cost and fur- 
ther enhances the value of this 
most authoritative reference work. 

It is another educational inno- 
vation from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica—explorers in the world of 
knowledge. 

For more information, write to 
Mr. Charles A. Slater at the address 
below. 
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V7 BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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If you live in Chicago, it is pos- 
sible that you and Henry William- 
son have met. I hope not, because 
you would have been at the wrong 
end of a gun, and he behind it. He 
is a veteran of countless stick-ups, 
and once (unintentionally) even 
held up his own cousin. 

I’ve just had the strange pleasure 
of meeting Henry in the pages of 
his newly-published autobiography, 
Hustler! It was a pleasure, odd as 
this may seem, for you can’t help 
liking Henry. He is neither a lova- 
ble rogue nor a malicious monster, 
but a quick-witted young man who 
happened to be born into the Negro 
slum culture of mid-century Amer- 
ica, and made the worst of it. He 
tells his story candidly and unasham- 
edly, with a flair for conveying the 
exhilarating moments of a lawbreak- 
er’s life. 

Hustler! is the story of aman who 
has lived outside the law all his 
life—from the clothesline-robbing 
days of his childhood to a full-time 
career as burglar, mugger, and rack- 
eteer. In effect, it is the story of 
several men. To the readers of this 
column, he is a petty criminal. To 
a leading anthropologist, Paul Bo- 
hannan, he is “a walking catalog of 
this country’s problems.” To his 
friends and neighbors, Henry is a 
reasonably successful member of 
his society, temporarily down on his 
luck. 

Henry is now in the state peni- 
tentiary, convicted of selling nar- 
cotics. He is due to emerge in 1971. 
In between prison terms, Henry was 
befriended by R. Lincoln Keiser, a 
young social worker. Mr. Keiser 
found him to have a surprising gift 
for describing and explaining life 
in the slums, and transcribed his 
life-story with a tape recorder. Mr. 
Keiser did some minimal editing of 
the manuscript, but it is Henry’s 
rough, uncensored voice you hear 
in Hustler! Is anyone listening? 
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A-L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Hustler! ($4.50) by Henry Williamson is 
published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
277 Park Avenue, New York 10017. Copies 
are available at your local bookseller, in- 
cluding any of the 32 Doubleday Book Shops, 
one of which is located at 105 East City Line 
Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
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Reader’s Choice 


By WILLIAM BARRETT 


THE ATLANTIC 


James Joyce spoke of history as a 
nightmare from which he was trying 
to awaken. In PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 
(Putnam, $5.95) Davin STACTON at- 
tempts to prod the nightmare that 
was the Thirty Years’ War into vio- 
lent life; and if your stomach is 
strong enough for murder, pillage, 
rape, and witchcraft, you will find 
this novel an altogether engrossing 
panorama of a strange time and a 
cruel war. 

From 1618 to 1648 Germany was 
a bleak landscape devastated by con- 
tending armies: Swedes, Spaniards, 
the imperial forces of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, and bands of German 
princelings. Hordes of people, driven 
from their homes, swarmed on the 
roads and hid in the forests. Never 
again were there to be so many refu- 
gees adrift until the wars of this cen- 
tury. What had begun as a religious 
war turned into a sadistic outburst of 
carnage for the sake of carnage. 

Mr. Stacton lets us see this bloody 
pageant through the eyes of two chil- 
dren, Lars Larsen and his younger 
sister, Hannale, who have lost their 
mother and taken to the roads. As 
figures of innocence cast adrift in a 
world of evil, they are doomed to be 
corrupted and destroyed. Lars be- 
comes a brigand and soldier of for- 
tune, able to kill efficiently and with- 
out remorse. In the end, Hannale is 
raped and killed by soldiers, and 
Lars impaled upon their pikes. 

Mr. Stacton is erudite and schol- 
arly, and he strews his pages with 
intimate portraits of the historic 
great: Richelieu, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Wallenstein, and Hugo Gro- 
tius. The “‘people of the book” re- 
ferred to in the title are the kings and 
ministers who constantly cite Gro- 
tius’ famous legal treatise, On the 
Rights of War and Peace, although in 





reality they follow their own cruel 
whims, and questions of right or 
wrong do not govern the actions of 
their armies. Grotius himself is pre- 
sented as a thin-blooded rationalist 
and timeserver. Punctuating scenes 
of violence with quotations from ‘‘the 
book,” Mr. Stacton weaves a counter- 
point around his chief theme: the con- 
trast between the unreal rationalism 
of the legal mind and the real 
irrational cruelty of human nature. 

The trouble with a nightmare, 
however, is that it can lose contact 
with solid reality, and Mr. Stacton’s 
story tends at times to evaporate into 
murky fantasy. In a previous novel, 
Sir William, he had in Nelson, Ham- 
ilton, and Emma Hamilton ma- 
ture and complex, fully documented 
characters, and he was able to pre- 
sent them as convincingly individual. 
But here, Lars and Hannale are 
merely universal boy and girl. And 
his individual portraits of the great, 
though done with aphoristic bril- 
liance, are like static pictures from 
a historical gallery rather than living 
characters in a novel. When he 
further stretches nightmarish imagi- 
nation by introducing a Dr. Faustus- 
like magician and an eternal-femi- 
nine sorceress, he becomes tedious. 

Yet despite these faults, this is a 
novel of unusual and haunting 
power, evoking a world of the past 
with all its terrors and complexities. 
it is not a pretty picture of the hu- 
man animal that Mr. Stacton pre- 
sents; but neither was the Thirty 
Years’ War any cause for cheerful- 
ness about the propensities of human 
nature. 


FREDERICK BUECHNER’S first novel, 
A Long Day’s Dying, though a re- 
markable work by a very young 
writer, was flawed by aestheticism 
that rang too many precious echoes 
of Henry James. Now, fourteen 
years and three novels later, the 
author’s mood has changed, and 
the tone of THE FINAL BEAST (Athe- 
neum, $4.50) is religious and moral 
throughout — so much so at times 
that he seems almost to be moraliz- 
ing. Yet it is a fine and moving 
novel, deeply and quietly felt, even 
though Mr. Buechner has unneces- 
sarily complicated an essentially 
simple story. 

A young pastor, Theodore Nico- 
let, has left his small-town flock to 
bring back a parishioner’s runaway 
wife. In his absence the gossips have 
it that he has run away with the 


woman; and the chief promoter of 
the gossip is the local newspaper 
editor, who, patly enough, was him- 
self once involved with the runaway. 
When the wife returns, followed a 
few days later by the pastor, order, 
it would seem, should be restored. 
But at this point Mr. Buechner pro- 
ceeds to tie a few more melodramatic 
knots in his web. Nicolet’s house- 
keeper, Irma, an old refugee German 
woman, appears in church in order 
to confess publicly (and falsely) 
that she caused the scandalous ru- 
mors by feeding them to the press. 
A young boy, fanatically devoted to 
the pastor, believes her confession 
and vows vengeance. During a 
Fourth of July celebration he sets 
fire to the house where Irma is hid- 
ing, and she perishes. 

The ironic moralities here are 
patent: the gossips of a New Eng- 
land town have been more destruc- 
tive than the German concentration 
camps that the old woman had been 
able to survive; and the destroying 
instrument is a child who thought he 
was befriending the man of God. 

Mr. Buechner’s characterization is 
good enough to make most of his 
story credible. While most religious 
characters in fiction are either mawk- 
ish or sanctimonious, Nicolet earns 
our sympathy as a genuine seeker 
after God. But is it likely that tough 
old Irma, who had not broken under 
the Nazis, would succumb to a hys- 
terical and unrealistic neurosis of 
conscience when it was definitely 
not needed? 


OLD SWEET SONG 


If you were at a tender enough 


age when you first heard Hoacy 
CARMICHAEL’S “Stardust,” you prob- 
ably still feel that there has not been 
a tune like it since. And, just as 
probably, you will find that his auto- 
biography, SOMETIMES I WONDER 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $5.50), 
written in collaboration with Stephen 
Longstreet, evokes the same charm 
of nostalgia. 

Hoagy, who was born and grew 
up in Bloomington, Indiana, has re- 
mained all his life a small-town boy 
at heart, even though his career as a 
jazz musician took him through all 
the big cities. He reminds us that the 
world into which he was born had 
no radio, television, or air condi- 
tioning; very little indoor plumbing; 
no airplanes, service stations, frozen 
food, or atom bombs. Jazz was 
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Modern Poetry 


by Harvey Gross 


This book presents an objective 
critical basis for measuring the 
achievements of the most outstand- 
ing poets of modern times. It points 
the way to an understanding of the 
techniques available to the modern 
poet and makes clear the relation 
of a poem's meaning to its sound. 
Anyone interested in poetry will 
want to give this book a close, thor- 
ough reading. 


346 pages $8.50 


The striking story of the indelible mark 
on the history of American labor made 
by the Industrial Workers of the World as 
told by the Wobblies themselves in 
“Rebel Voices,” edited with Introduction 
by Joyce L. Kornbluh. The shock troops 
of labor, the Wobblies believed in one- 
large industrial union, a government 
based on the principles of industrial 
unionism, and a social order in which 
all good things of life would be meted 
out to workers with complete justice. 
Their movement developed an extensive 
literature and lore all its own, and it’s all 
here: Their songs of savage mockery and 
sardonic humor; their poems, anecdotes, 
skits, posters, and cartoons; and their 
heroes, like the best known Wobbly, Joe 
Hill, whose tough, humorous, skeptical 
writings raked American morality over 
the coals. 


Rebel Voices 
by Joyce L. Kornbluh 


432 pages 112 illustrations 
$12.50 
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Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?” Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 
mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 


In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 
most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda’s 
fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 
the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 


Autobiography of a Yogi is available at bookstores in the 
United States ($4.00) and Canada. 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers, Los Angeles 


are you a 


unitarian 
universalist 


without 
knowing it? 
Do you believe that no one has the right to 
do your thinking for you? 

Do you believe that “religious truth” cannot 
be contrary to truth from other sources? 


Do you believe man is capable of self-improve- 
ment and is not condemned by “original sin”? 


Do you believe that practicing brotherhood is 
more important than parroting creeds? 


Do you believe in being actively concerned 
with community, national and world problems? 


Then you are professing Unitarian Universalist 
beliefs — and need not “believe alone.” Send 
for 32-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘Introducing 
Unitarian Universalism.” 


| Mail this coupon with 25¢ to 
| LAYMEN’S LEAGUE (Unitarian Universalist) 
| Dept. A15, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02108 
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just coming in, and most white 
youths learned about it, as Hoagy 
did, from the stray bands that came 
to play at fraternity dances. It was 
then a natural and spontaneous 
product, always close to song and 
quite different from the muscle-bound 
and pompous forms it has sometimes 
assumed of late. Hoagy kept this old- 
fashioned quality in his own music. 

This old-fashioned streak in his 


character also protected him against 


the self-destructive life led by some 
jazz musicians. ‘The most revealing 





pages here have to do with Bix 
Beiderbecke, the legendary hero of 
early jazz, who died prematurely 


and tragically because he was unable 


to match his musical gifts with any 
ability for self-protection. Much 





has been written about Bix, and he 
was the subject of a serious novel, 
Young Man With a Horn, some years 
ago; but I doubt that there has been 
la shrewder and more understanding 


Hoagy gives us here in his rambling 
and indirect fashion. 

Hoagy Carmichael may not be 
among the greatest names in the his- 
tory of jazz, but there was always a 
wonderfully natural and unforced 
quality about him both as performer 
and composer, and he has exactly 
the same winning quality in telling 
the story of his life. 


ATOMS AND DIPLOMACY 


One consequence of the atomic 
bomb, and perhaps its only favorable 
one, is that questions of military 
strategy, which were once hidden in 
the files of general staffs, have now 
passed into the public domain and 
are discussed by civilians. THE 
GREAT DEBATE (Doubleday, $4.95) is, 
more than a discussion of nuclear 
strategies, an illuminating explora- 
tion of the changed structure of in- 
ternational relations that atomic 


weapons have brought with them. 


RAYMOND ARON is one of the most 


subtle and astute of political scien- 


tists, but he has in addition the intel- 
lectual finesse of a true diplomat in 
being able to see both sides of a 





question and at the same time main- 
‘tain them in adroit balance. And 
since he writes with crisp Gallic 
clarity, there is a purely aesthetic 
delight, quite apart from the gravity 
of the issues themselves, in watching 
his mind at work. 

Americans currently think Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is the fly in the oint- 


ment of the Western alliance and 
that his insistence upon an indepen- 
dent nuclear force is preposterous. 
While vigorously critical of De 
Gaulle, M. Aron expounds the 
germs of rationality in the French 
attitude. As mediator between Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, trying to 
explain each to the other, his is one 
of the most valuable voices now in 
the service of preserving the Atlantic: 
community. 

American strategy in relation to 
Europe is still cast too much in the 
mold of the years immediately after 
World War II, when the Western 
European nations, economically in 
chaos, were virtually protectorates of 
the United States. These nations 
have since grown prosperous and 
sound, and it is only natural that 
their feeling of independence should 
assert itself. But if Americans are 
thinking of a situation fifteen years 
ago, French nationalists, M. Aron 
contends, are not thinking of the 
situation that may hold fifteen years 
from now, when China, and perhaps 
other nations, will have a powerful 
atomic armament. Possession by the 
French of an independent national 
deterrent under such future circum- 
stances would hardly make up for the 
absence of broader international ar- 
rangements and agreements. 

M. Aron’s tone is absolutely cool 
and straightforward, but occasion- 
ally he permits himself a touch of 
very dry humor that is rather devas- 
tating, as when he speaks of Ameri- 
can and Russian strategists stealing 
each other’s national games. Chess 
is the Russian national game, while 
poker is ours. Yet the American 
strategy of graduated response and 
calculated moves is closer to chess, 
while the Soviet strategy of brand- 
ishing the apocalyptic threat and 
preparing to back down if the bluff 
is met is more typical of poker. 
Funny? Yes, if you don’t stop to 
think that in either of these games 
the stakes are the lives of us all. 


BACK FROM THE DEAD 


FATHER WALTER CISZEK, an 
American priest who has spent 
twenty-three years in Soviet prisons. 
including five years at the dread 
Lubianka prison in Moscow, tells 
the amazing story of survival in 
WITH GOD IN RUSSIA (McGraw-Hill, 
$5.95). Father Ciszek, who truly 
remarks of himself that he is not 
much for storytelling, has elected 


instead to set down the facts in the 
most simple and straightforward 
way he can. And baldly factual and 
unadorned as the telling may be, 
this is both a human and historical 
document of compelling interest. 

Father Ciszek enlisted for mission- 
ary work in Russia after entering 
the Jesuit order in the 1930s. As- 
signed to a mission in Poland just 
before the war, he was captured by 
the Russians when they overran 
eastern Poland in 1939 and was 
shipped eastward as a suspected 
spy. During the last three of the 
five years he was held for question- 
ing at Lubianka, the United States 
and Russia had become allies at 
war, but this fact seems to have 
made no difference to his Soviet 
jailers. 

After Lubianka came Siberia and 
the backbreaking toil in the labor 
camps under the freezing cold of 
the Arctic Circle. Here Father Cis- 
zek’s story reads like Solzhenitsyn’s 
recent novel about the camps, A 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, ex- 
cept that it was not one day, but 
day after day for eighteen years. 
After Stalin’s death in 1953, condi- 
tions in the camps became a little 
better, but it was not until 1963 
that Father Ciszek was returned to 
this country in exchange for two 
Russian spies. 

During all the time of his impris- 
onment he never despaired, never 
wavered in his faith, and, most amaz- 
ing of all, he does not remember 
ever having been sick. Father Cis- 
zek may not be much of a story- 
teller, but his experience itself is 
powerful enough to stand on its 
own, and the example of his faith is 
inspiring enough without literary 
airs and graces. 


ART, SOCIETY, AND MONEY 


HAROLD ROSENBERG is among the 
most brilliant and stimulating of 
contemporary critics of art, and in 
THE ANXIOUS OBJECT: ART TODAY 
AND ITS AUDIENCE (Horizon, $7.00) 
we have a sample of this vigorous 
mind at its best, searching for all 
the meanings, open or hidden, in the 
thickets of modern art, from abstract 
expressionism to pop art. 

Mr. Rosenberg knows the artists 
personally, and he is aware of their 
most secret malaise as well as their 
deepest ambitions. He has, on the 
other hand, a mind fertile for gen- 
eralization, always quick to see the 


long trend and the remote connec- 
tion. In his earlier writings he some- 
times tended to use intellectual 
pyrotechnics for their own sake, but 
his eye is much steadier on the object 
now and his analyses less flamboy- 
ant. These two qualities — closeness 
to his material and facility with ideas 
—are, I think, what make his 
interpretations so rewarding. 

Though these essays are varied in 
scope and subject, there is a singu- 
lar unity throughout the whole. 
When Mr. Rosenberg first knew 
avant-garde artists several decades 
ago, they were poor, unknown, and 
without an audience; at present 
their paintings sell for fabulous 
prices, they are photographed in 
the news magazines, and they have 
an eager, steady, and knowledgeable 
audience. Yet the anxiety of the 
artist has only become more subtle 
and pervasive, Mr. Rosenberg holds, 
since his struggle with his environ- 
ment must now be conducted from 
the inside of society rather than from 
the catacombs of Bohemia. 


Money talks, and perhaps no- 
where does it say more about peo- 
ple and their tastes than in the 
prices they are willing to pay for 
works of art. In THE ECONOMICS OF 
TASTE (Holt, $8.50) GERALD REIT- 
LINGER has charted, with wry and 
elegant irony, the rise and fall of 
the picture market from 1760 to 
1960, and some of the fluctuations 
in taste that he records are almost a 
subject for high comedy. 


At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury most of the great fortunes were | `} 
still based mainly upon land, and it} =: 


was hard for the rich to raise liquid 
capital. 
painting thus represented a far 
higher sum than even the compara- 
tive rates of exchange would sug- 
gest. The rise of the business class 
in the nineteenth century set loose 
on the market a greater number of 
potential buyers with ready liquid 
assets. When, toward the end of the 
century, the Americans—as yet 
unhampered by the burdens of the 
income tax —entered the market, 
prices soared anew. Since the end 
of World War II we have been in a 
period of general inflation, and the 
art market has been no exception. 
Mr. Reitlinger, a classicist to the 
core, turns away with dismay from a 
situation where thousands of dollars 
are paid for a painting by an artist 
who isn’t even ‘‘established.”’ 
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“The noblest aléa 
of spiritual struggle 
and triumph published 

in this century.’ 


— HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, front page 
review, N. Y. Times Book Review 
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Let’s Look at Christ 
As Both God — and Man! 


The true Christian believes, of course, 
that Jesus was at one and the same 
time true man and the Son of God. 

He holds this all-important convic- 
tion on the strength of proofs from the 
life of our Lord ...on the teachings 
of the Church from the time of the 
Apostles . . . on the powerful testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture. He is sure 
because God promised that the Word 
would be made flesh... .““and the Word 
was made flesh.” 

But it is also true that many sincere 
Christians do not understand how im- 
portant Christ's human nature was to 
His divine nature. Catholic teaching 
emphasizes this relationship, and we 
believe that a better understanding of 
it will enrich the spiritual life of every 
follower of Jesus Christ. 

It was through His human nature 
that our Lord entered the world of men 
and became not only our Savior, but 
our brother. It was the man Jesus Who 
suffered and died for our sins... 
the human Jesus through Whom the 
graces of the Sacraments have been 
brought to us... the flesh-and-blood 
Jesus Who was the instrument of our 
salvation and is the Mediator between 
God the Father and the family of man. 

Today ...as in the time of our Lord 
Himself ... some people revere Jesus 
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KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
3473 SOUTH GRAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63118 


as a holy man. They regard Him as a 
prophet, an evangelist, a teacher — a 
martyr. But they insist that He was 
merely a human being...a son of 
Adam ...a man of the same ancestry 
as all other men. 

Catholics, and other Christians, too, 
agree that the ancestry of our Lord was 
indeed of human nature as is our own. 
But we also believe that all that Jesus 
did as a man was motivated by the fact 


that He alone, of all the race of men, | 


was the true Son of God --a divine 
Person—the instrument through which 
God brought understanding to sinful 
man. 

From its beginning to its end, the 
New Testament deals not only with 
the divine but the human nature of 
Jesus Christ. These two natures must 
be understood in their proper relation- 
ship to one another and to God’s pur- 
pose and plan for the redemption of 
men. 

FREE — A pamphlet entitled “The 
Word Was Made Flesh,” which will be 
an inspiration and help to all who seek 
a better understanding of Jesus Christ, 
Son of God and son of man, and a 
richer understanding of joyful Chris- 
tian life. Write today ... ask for 
Pamphlet No. B-58. It will be mailed 
immediately. Nobody will call on you. 
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But the real interest of Mr. Reit- 
linger’s study lies in the spicy plums 
of fact he inserts into this larger his- 
torical framework. When Claude 
Lorrain fell on the French market 
because an impure palette had re- 
duced his paintings to a dingy con- 
dition, his prices still held high on 
the English market where the cli- 
mate and coal fires had a leveling 
effect on all canvases. In 1813 a 
supposed Raphael, really completed 
by Giulio Romano and much painted 
over since, fetched a high price be- 
cause the ornate overpainting fitted 
in with the tastes of the time. 

Yet with all these vagaries and 
upheavals in the market, there seems 
—at least from the careful charts 


| Mr. Reitlinger appends to his texts 


— some correspondence, over the 
long haul, between the aesthetic 
value of a painting and the price it 
fetched. Is it possible that the virtue 
of a painter finally triumphs, even 
in the money market? 


SPIES AND SPY CATCHERS 


Spy stories have become such a 
staple of our literary diet that we 
forget how recent in origin the genre 
is. Detective stories did not arise, 
ERIC AMBLER points out in a fore- 


_word to a highly diverting collection, 


TO CATCH A SPY (Atheneum, $4.50), 
until there were detectives — that is, 


in the nineteenth century; but spies 








have been around since the begin- 


ning of history. The explanation of 


the later arrival of the spy story, 
says Mr. Ambler, is that the spy was 
held in dishonor until very recent 
times and thought unfit to be a lit- 
erary hero. The man who risked 
life and limb to gather intelligence 
was associated, by an archaic code ° 
of chivalry, with the sneak and the 
coward. Even today, spies do not 
get public monuments, though the 
modern writer has given them an 
honorable place in fiction. 

Mr. Ambler has included fine sto- 
ries by John Buchan, Ian Fleming, 
Graham Greene, Compton Mac- 
Kenzie, and Somerset Maugham. 
All hold up well in rereading, and 
the Maugham story most remark- 
ably. In the Ashenden stories 
Maugham was drawing upon his 
own experiences as an intelligence 
officer in Switzerland during World 
War I, and in that special role he 
had a wonderful opportunity for’ 
observing some unusual and highly 
individual human beings. 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


The historical novels of the late 
ALFRED Duccan can be divided into 
two types; one (Winter Quarters, Fam- 
ily Favorites) describes a collision of 
cultures or religions through the eyes 
of an observer not seriously commit- 
ted to either camp. The second type, 
to which his last book, COUNT BOHE- 
MOND (Pantheon, $4.95), belongs, 
concerns the struggle for social ad- 
vancement by a man or a family. 
In this case, the family is two jumps 
from a Norman pigsty and the man 
is Bohemond, a landless warrior who 
cannily uses the First Crusade to 
make himself Prince of Antioch, 
equal to any man and subject to 
nobody but the Pope. It is hard to 
believe that any human being could 
ever be quite so single-minded as 
Bohemond, but Mr. Duggan’s con- 
centration on a single aspect of 
character enables him to bring a 
considerable degree of order to the 
confusion of the First Crusade and 
turn chaos into a good story. 

VONDA ROSEGOOD (Harper & Row, 
$5.95) is the latest novel by RICHARD 
DourMan, who has fortunately out- 
grown his early addiction to long, 
Latinate synonyms of decent one- 
syllable words. His new book tells a 
strange, ambiguous story with liveli- 
ness, skill, and no stylistic affecta- 
tions at all. The book is about 
possession — insofar as it admits to 
being definitely about anything — 
lovers’ attempts to possess each other, 
parents’ attempts to possess their 
children, and supernormal powers 
which possess a reluctant miracle 
worker. Vonda Rosegood drifts into 
a quiet, well-behaved Southern town, 
where lack of money and an exas- 
perated desire to get rid of her 
incomprehensible talent lead her, by 
devious reasoning, to set up as a holy 
woman. ‘The result is a tremendous 
hassle involving various degrees of 
belief (with or without religious as- 
pects), the police, the courts, a large 
group of assorted citizens, a phalanx 
of big-time newspaper people, and a 
murder. All of it is fast-moving, 
persuasive, and stimulating. 

“A memoir’ seems too quiet a 
subtitle for ALEXANDER Donars 
THE HOLOCAUST KINGDOM (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $5.95), for 


the book tells, with a flat, unemo- 
tional precision more disturbing 
than any amount of reproachful elo- 
quence, what the author and his wife 
endured under the Nazis, first in the 
Warsaw ghetto and later in a string | 
of concentration camps. The Donats 
were very lucky; they survived. They 
came to the United States and 
started life over again, and have now 
got around to reporting what hap- 
pened to them. Seldom raising his 
voice and never losing his self-com- 
mand, Mr. Donat, with some help 
from his wife and the Polish friend 
who rescued his small son, method- 
ically describes five years of horror. 
In the long run, he spares nobody — 
Germans, Christian Poles, Lithu- 
anian and Ukrainian guards, time- 
serving Jews, and men like himself 
who, backed to the last wall, inev- 
itably maneuvered to save their own 
families and their own lives. ) 

FROM FROZEN NORTH TO FILTHY many little-known acts, about 
LUCRE (Viking, $6.95) is a book of burial ite: 320 pages 95.95 
cartoons by RONALD SEARLE, with a Vena, 
a Raat a et E Order from your bookstore 

e two seem to have been exploring | 
the North American frontier. Mr. ABINGDON 
Searle has a wonderful knack of PRESS 
converting the peculiar into the 
grotesque and the grotesque into the 
hilariously monstrous. Miss Clap- 
perton’s commentary suits the draw- 
ings. It has an air (totally spurious) 
of accuracy and reason. 

GENTLE WILDERNESS (Sierra Club, 
$25.00) contains photographs of the 
Sierra Nevada by RICHARD KAUFF- 
MAN. The pictures are so enchanting 


FAREWELL 
TO 
LINCOLN 


Victor | Sea A exhaustive, 
three-year study has resulted 
in a centennial commemoration 
of some of the most dramatic 
moments inAmerican history 
—Abraham'y Lincoln’s funeral 
journey from ‘Washington to 
Springfield, Mlinois? This high- 
ly readable account of) ja most 
historie moment, 
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that they would carry almost any- CERTAINEMENT! 
thing in the way of text, but the modern 
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? Illustrated 
ride, and tramp, and camp, and 1552 pages 
. Now only $7.50 
herd sheep in these lovely moun- 
tains. McGraw-Hill 
THE FRATRICIDES (Simon and PAE RAP PS 
Schuster, $5.00) is described as the 





novel on which Nikos KAZANTZAKIS| —————— 
was working at the time of his death. 
combing thru Caribbean islands. 


One is therefore entitled to assume 
that this book, with its grimly ques- ~ 
Ja 10 DAYS BEFORE THE MAST from $185 
LESS THAN A BUCK TO CALL AFTER 9 P.M, .DIAL 305 377-4004 


tioning theme (how is a God-loving 
P.0. BOX 120, DEPT. MIAMI BEACH 39, FLA. 


=~ SHIPMATES WANTED! 


to join beautiful sailing yacht 
for a 10 day vacation of beach- 







man to reconcile himself to God’s 
indifference to human suffering?), 
would have been cured of its annoy- 
ing repetitions, cardboard minor 
characters, and disconnected action 
if the author had lived to finish it. 
As it stands, it suggests the painfully 
roughed-out preliminary form of a| 
potentially splendid sculpture. 





WINDJAMMER CRUISES 


. . . 
You name it—we find it! 
Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
| Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 


\ 
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Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 


Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise 
to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to 
French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 
you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast 
or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over 
the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say ‘“To learn how to travel for as 
little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 110-page 1965 edition includes practically every passenger 
carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called “How to 
See the World at Low Cost.” 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon, 





FABULOUS MEXICO 


WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS 





The land of retirement and vacation bargains— that’s Mexico 





Where you can build a modern home for $4500 and an American retirement income looks 
like a fortune. It’s the land where your vacation money can buy double or more what it 
might back home — provided you know where to go for Mexico's best values. 


Norman Ford’s big book FABULOUS MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS 
LESS tells you exactly where to get all of this country’s best vacation and retirement values, 
where you can live like a prince on what you might just get along on in the U.S.A. 


Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, from east to west, and he takes you 
to vacation and retirement areas that look more like the South Seas than Tahiti itself; to 
whole sections of just perfect weather where it’s like June all year round; plus resort after 
resort, towns, cities, spas and what not else where you'll have a vacation to remember at a 
cost so low it could seem unbelievable. 


If you want a delightful retirement area with plenty of Americans around to talk to, he 
leads you to all the principal retirement towns, as well as dozens of little known, perhaps 
even more delightful areas, where costs are way far down, there’s plenty to do and meeting 
people is easy. Always, he shows you modern, flower-bedecked hotels and inns that charge 
hardly half of what you might expect to spend in even such a land of vacation and retirement 
bargains as Mexico. 


There’s a great deal more besides: everything from exploring ancient pyramids as old as 
Egypt's to finding fabulous hunting and fishing. If you might want to share in the high 
interest rates Mexican banks pay or to buy equally high-earning real estate or start a business 
of your own, this detailed guide to a fabulous land tells you what you must do to start your 
money earning so much more than in the U.S. 


FABULOUS MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS opens up Mexico to 
you. It’s a big book, yet it costs only $1.50. So send for yours today. 





Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you don't need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires — but do you know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc., by bus and rail for just $179 in fares? 


You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost — and that there are 
half a dozen other round the world routings for under $1000? 


There are two ways to travel — like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, comfortably, and while seeing 


the most. 


Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you the traveler's 
picture of the world showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part 
of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save 
you money and open the world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows all 
the tricks of how to make one doilar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? 
This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights 
(how 76c takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the- 
know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any 
other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how 
to go at prices you can really afford. 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is within your 
ach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 


e 
eae filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little 


a 


t can save you this sum several times over. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


— and get paid for it 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in overseas branches 
of American firms, in foreign firms overseas — even exploring if you're adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's new book How to Travel — 
and Get Paid for It. Whether you're male or female, young or old, whether you want a life- 
time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so here are the 
facts you want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the preparations 
to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour-conductors), in importing and ex- 
porting concerns, with mining and construction companies. Here's the story of jobs in the 
Red Cross and UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the way for a young girl 
to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful craved opportunities if you will teach English 


to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?” Norman Ford 
asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, “The answer 
is still a very definite Yes.” 


To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Travel — and Get Paid for It on a 
money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1.50. Fill out coupon. 





Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices — and 


where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 





These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford's big book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost Florida retirement 
and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the South and 
East, Canada — and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 


— Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm and sunny 
as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island that looks like Hawaii yet 
is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost 
exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry 
overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 


Every page of OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH opens a different kind of vacationing or retire- 
ment paradise which you can afford — paces as glamorous as far-off countries yet every 
one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


è France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world — completely surrounded 
by Canadian territory .. . or a village more Scottish than Scotland ... or age-old 
Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever heard of nervous tension or the 
worries of modern day life, 


© Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new people... 
(but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd you out). 


© That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an aimost endless round of 
barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a fine 
arts program. That southern island first discovered by millionaires who had all the world 
toroam in... and now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies 
(artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost a perfect 
climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made 
for the man or woman who's had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, 
tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vaca- 
tion at some of the lowest prices you've heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. They're 
all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also read about the low-cost 
paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to freedom from 
tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. About 100,000 words and plenty 
of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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1 Mail to 
ı HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 62 Eagle St. 
; Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 11740 


J I have enclosed $........ (cash, check or money order). Please send me the books 
g checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


O TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD — (the traveler's directory of 
passenger-carrying freighters). $1. 

O FABULOUS MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS, $1.50. 

O HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH, $1.50. 

O HOW TO TRAVEL— AND GET PAID FOR IT. $1.50. 

O OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH .. . America’s own Bargain Paradises. $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $5. 
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We dug and refilled a 
4000-mile trench to protect 
9300 communications 
circuits against disaster 


We split the continent with a trench four 
feet deep to give the United States its first 
blast-resistant coast-to-coast underground 
communications cable system. 


More than four years ago when the first 
of 2500 giant reels of coaxial cable started 
unrolling in New York State, we began an 
important project that will give added pro- 
tection to the nation’s vital communications. 


Today, 9300 circuits—available for voice, 
data, teletypewriter, telephoto—are included 
on this route. It stretches across 19 states 
and has 950 buried reinforced concrete re- 
peater (or amplifying) stations. 


Spotted strategically along the route about 
50 feet below ground level are 11 manned 
test centers. Also of reinforced concrete, 
they have automatic air filtration and ventila- 
tion and living quarters stocked with emer- 
gency tood and water. 


This vital transcontinental link will serve 
the needs of government agencies, busi- 
nesses and individuals. 


This is a job that needed the Bell System's 
unified research, manufacturing and oper- 
ating capabilities. It is another implementa- 


tion of a basic Bell System policy: *'In 
communications, the defense of the nation 
comes first.” 


<-\\ Bell System 


sa. American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL: A SPECIAL ISSUE 





HUGH MASSINGHAM That Earthy Man 50 
THE EARL OF SWINTON In Parliament and Cabinet 54 
LADY DIANA COOPER The Lion’s Heart 59 
GEORGE W. STEEVENS When Churchill Was Twenty-three 63 
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SEAN O’FAOLAIN Three Shapes of Love — A STORY 124 
ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. Edith and Alice Hamilton: Students in Germany 129 
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GWENDOLYN MacEWEN A Poem for Gabriel 165 
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THE BUST OF SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL ON THE COVER IS BY OSCAR NEMON, REPRODUCED 
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INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


1,200 stocks on N.Y. Stock Exchange... 
the profit they make, dividends they 
pay...are they sound investments 

for you?...4 steps to wise investing. 


If you’re thinking of investing in 
stocks for the first time (it’s estimated 
over one million Americans will do so 
this year), you may want to learn more 
about stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


* ** * 


Although there are over 1,000,000 
corporations in the country, the com- 
mon stocks of only about 1,200 are 
listed on the Exchange. 


* + * 


These few earn nearly two-thirds of 
all the net profits reported by all com- 
panies, and pay about 60% of all the 
dividends. They produce most of the 
U.S. automobiles, steel, electric power, 
aluminum, rail and air transportation, 
to name just a few basic products and 
services the 1,200 supply. 


k* *K * 


Of the estimated 17 million U.S. 
shareowners, some 11 million share as 
investors in the progress of the com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Last year, on the average, 
4.9 million shares were reported to have 
changed hands on the Exchange each 
trading day. This volume of supply and 
demand is one reason wh y an investor can 
usually buy or sell with ease and speed. 


* K * 


When the Exchange considers listing 
a company today, such minimums as 
these are used as guide-lines: 1,500 
round-lot shareowners, 600,000 shares 
in public hands with a market value of 


at least $10,000,000, and demonstrated 
earning power of at least $1,200,000 
a year after taxes. Financial reports 
for shareowners are required too. And 
owners of common stock must have 
the right to vote. 

Getting listed is one thing; staying 
listed another. The Exchange consid- 
ers de-listing a company when, for ex- 
ample, the number of round-lot share- 
owners drops below 600, market value 
of publicly held shares dips under 
$2,000,000, or other circumstances 
make further dealings inadvisable. 


k * * 


Are listed companies the right invest- 
ment for you? Maybe, and maybe not. 
Much depends on your circumstances 
as well as the stock. Before you decide, 
we urge you to take these four steps to 
wise investing: 


* *K * 


1. Fix your sights ona realistic goal. 
Dividends perhaps. Or long-term 
growth in the value of your stock. Or 
the greater safety that bonds may offer. 


x *K * 


2. Provide for living expenses and 
emergencies, then consider investing. 
(The Monthly Investment Plan is a 
systematic way to invest with as little 
as $40 each three months.) 


* KK ë% 


3. Make your judgment on facts, 
not hopeful rumors or bits of news. 
There is risk in any investment, in- 
cluding listed stocks, so you'll be wise 


¢ NAME... eee ee 


to search out such facts as a company’s 
sales, earnings, dividends, the recent 
price range of its stock, and then try 
to evaluate its potential. 


x * * 


4. Let a member firm help you. 
Registered representatives have had 
to meet Exchange standards for 
knowledge of the securities business. 
This doesn’t make them invariably 
right, but perhaps they can arm you 
with facts that you might have over- 
looked, and provide a fresh point of 
view to consider. 


* + * 


Investing can be a rewarding experi- 
ence. That is why it is so important to 
know there are both right and wrong 
ways to go about it. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


_ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a member ° 
. firm of the New York Stock Exchange, or . 
* to the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. - 
` 5-L, P.O. Box 1070, N.Y., N.Y. 10001. f 


* Please send me, free,“‘INVESTMENT FACTS,” * 
_ listing some 500 stocks that have paid ` 
. cash dividends every three months for 20 . 
* to 100 years. 


* ADDRESS 


- CITY. 


When in New York for the World's Fair, visit the Exchange, Broad and Wall Streets, Manhattan. See the nation’s 
market place in action, the colorful Exhibit Hall and Little Theater. 10—3:30 Monday through Friday. Admission free. 


A SHORT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





These three...or any three 


OF THE BOOKS LISTED ON THESE PAGES... 
FOR ONLY $] 


THE TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR 
AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW RETAIL PRICES ~ 





DOUGLAS 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MacARTHUR 





Jeminiscences 


106. REMINISCENCES 





111. MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by CHARLES CHAPLIN 


by GENERAL DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 


Illustrated. (Retail price $6.95) 
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Illustrated. (Retail price $6.95) 
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. REPORT OF THE WARREN COMMIS. 
SION ON THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
The New York Times Edition 

Illustrated. (Retail price $3.95) 


640. THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 148. THE ITALIANS by LUIGI BARZINI 618. THE MARTYRED /y RICHARD E. KIM 602. THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
by DAVID WISE (Retail price $6.95) (Retail price $4.50) TEACHERS by JAMES B. CONANT 
and THOMAS B. ROSS (Retail price $5) 
(Retail price $5.95) 
130. ONE MAN'S ge ag 619. WILLIAM ea ar 195. PATTON: ORDEAL AND TRIUMPH 
JOHN K. HUTCHENS A Biograph by A. L. ROWSE . : 
633. THE RECTOR OF JUSTIN ; "(Retail price $4.95) j, eed AEN (Retail price $7.50) by LADISLAS FARAGO 
by LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS (Retail price $9.95) 
( Retail price $4.95) | 
635. GIRL FROM FITCHBURG 617. THE WAPSHOT SCANDAL 
625. A MOVEABLE FEAST by BERNARDINE K. SCHERMAN by JOHN CHEEVER 600. THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 
hy ERNEST HEMINGWAY (Retail price $3.95) (Retail price $4.95) ws, aa 3 ARIEL DURANT 
Illustrated. (Retail price $4.95) ustrated. (Retail price $10) 
632. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LENIN 615. VON RYAN'’S EXPRESS 
127. THE MAN by IRVING WALLACE by ROBERT PAYNE by DAVID WESTHEIMER 596. RASCAL gf lan pst dig a 
(Retail price $5.95) Illustrated. (Retail price $8.50) (Retail price $4.95) Illustrated. (Retail price $3.95) 
107. CORRIDORS OF POWER 630. TOM JONES by HENRY FIELDING 614. WHEN THE CHEERING STOPPED FES, OEE ee ane 
by C, P. SNOW Illustrated by LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH by GENE SMITH [ll 7) a orca IKASI 
( Retail price $5.95) ( Retail price $7.50) Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) ustrated. (Retail price $6.95) 
105. FIVE TIMES MAIGRET 627. AMERICANS ON EVEREST 597. THE VENETIAN AFFAIR aves Ween ph 
(Retail price $5.95) Illustrated. (Retail price $8.95) ( Retail price $5.95) aps. (Ketat price $7.50) 
431. THE RISE F 581. THE LIVING SEA 
THIRD REICH Py WILLIAM Oaren 626. ASSIGNMENT: SUSPENSE 584. CARAVANS by JAMES A. MICHENER by JACQUES-YVES COUSTEAU 
( Retail price $10) 3 Novels by HELEN MAC INNES (Retail price $5.95) with JAMES DUGAN 
(Retail price $5.75) Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 
113. CHILDREN AND OTHERS 607. THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH 
by JAMES GOULD COZZENS 623. THE DEPUTY 4y ROLF HOCHHUTH by JESSICA MITFORD 582. THE ORDEAL OF POWER 
( Retail price $5.95) (Retail price $5.95) (Retail price $4.95) by EMMET JOHN HUGHES 
(Retail price $5.95) 
109. THE LONG WHITE NIGHT 620. THE INCONGRUOUS SPY 467. THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 
by KATHARINE SCHERMAN 2 Novels by JOHN LE CARRÉ — 1960 by THEODORE H. WHITE 575. THE TIN DRUM by GUENTER GRASS 


(Retail price $4.95) 


(Retail price $5.95) 


(Retail price $6.95) 


(Retail price $6.95) 
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JUST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: Check the books you have intended to read 
or to add to your library but failed to... through overbusyness 


570. IN THE CLEARING 
by ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $4) 


571. THE THIN RED LINE by JAMES JONES 
(Retail price $5.95) 


553. TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY 
by JOHN STEINBECK 
(Retail price $4.95) 


567. THE SAND PEBBLES 
by RICHARD MC KENNA 
(Retail price $5.95) 


563. FAIL-SAFE by EUGENE BURDICK 
and HARVEY WHEELER 
(Retail price $4.95) 

540. THE ROTHSCHILDS 


by FREDERIC MORTON 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 


521. MY LIFE IN COURT 4y LOUIS NIZER 


(Retail price $5.95) 


448. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War Years 

by CARL SANDBURG 

1-vol. edition. Illustrated 


(Retail price $7.50) 


523. THE GUNS OF AUGUST 
by BARBARA W. TUCHMAN 


Illustrated. (Retail price $6.95) 


486. THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 
by JOHN STEINBECK 


(Retail price $4.50 ) 


. THE SHORT STORIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY. (Retail price $6) 


455. THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 


(Retail price $5.95) 


260. OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 


QUOTATIONS. (Retail price $11) 


THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 


149, 


435. TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 
hy HARPER LEE 


(Retail price $4.50) 


THE COMING FURY 
by BRUCE CATTON 
Maps. (Retail price $7.50) 


502. 


104. ADVISE AND CONSENT 
by ALLEN DRURY 


(Retail price $5.95 ) 


559. YOUNGBLOOD HAWKE 
by HERMAN WOUK 


(Retail price $7.95) 


PETER FREUCHEN'S BOOK OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS vi 
Illustrated. (Retail price $8.95) 


118. 


482. THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


(Retail price $3.50 ) 


552. SILENT SPRING by RACHEL CARSON 


Illustrated. (Retail price $5) 


550. UHURU by ROBERT RUARK 


(Retail price $5.95) 


547. THE REIVERS 
by WILLIAM FAULKNER 


(Retail price $4.95) 


494. GILT-EDGED BONDS 
by IAN FLEMING 


(Retail price $4.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: SOMETHING FOR EVERY 


READING FAMILY TO KNOW ABOUT 





vse EXPERIMENTAL MEMBER- 
«`Å snip suggested here will not 
only prove, by your own actual 
experience, how effectually mem- 
bership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or 
overbusyness, books you fully 
intend to read; it will also dem- 
onstrate another equally impor- 
tant advantage enjoyed by mem- 
bers: Book-Dividends. Through 
this unique profit-sharing system 
Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small 
fraction of their price—simply by 
buying the books they would 
buy anyway. The offer described 
here really represents “advance 
Book-Dividends” earned by the 


purchase of the three books you 
engage to buy later. 


After this experimental 
membership, if you con- 
tinue, you will receive, with 
every Club choice you buy, a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. Each 
Certificate, together with a nomi- 
nal sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50— 
occasionally more for unusually 
expensive volumes—can be re- 
deemed for a Book-Dividend 
which you may choose from over 
a hundred fine volumes whose re- 
tail prices average $7. Since the in- 
auguration of the Book-Dividend 
system over $300,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been 
received by members through 
this unique plan. 
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THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 


THE NEW OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE. (Retail price $7.50 ) 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN VERSE. ( Retail price $7) 


THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 
by WINSTON S$. CHURCHILL 
Vol. I of A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples 
(Retail price $6) 


THE NEW WORLD 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. II. (Retail price $6) 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. III. (Retail price $6) 


THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Vol. IV. (Retail price $6 ) 


HOW TO CLEAN EVERYTHING 
by ALMA CHESNUT MOORE 
(Retail price $3.75) 


THE POPULAR MEDICAL ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 


DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 
by BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
(Retail price $5) 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 

SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS AND 

PREPOSITIONS by JAMES C. FERNALD 
(Retail price $3.95 ) 


THE FASCINATING WORLD OF 
ASTRONOMY 

by ROBERT S. RICHARDSON 

Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and 
send me the three volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes 
below, billing me $1.00 for all three volumes. I agree to purchase at 
least three additional monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the 
first year I am a member. I have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying these three books. If I continue after the trial, 
I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection— 
or Alternate—I buy under the system described at left. (A small 
charge is added to all book shipments to cover postage and mail- 


ing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD 
HISTORY 

Edited by WILLIAM L. LANGER 

( Retail price $8.75) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Edited by RICHARD B. MORRIS 

( Retail price $8.95 ) 


A TREASURY OF SHORT STORIES 
Edited by BERNARDINE KIELTY 
( Retail price $6) 


. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CONCERT 


MUSIC by DAVID EWEN 


(Retail price $7.50) 


THE BOUNTY TRILOGY 
by CHARLES NORDHOFF 
and JAMES NORMAN HALL 
Illustrated. (Retail price $6.50) 


AMERICA'S HANDYMAN BOOK 
Illustrated. (Retail price $8.95) 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK by AARON SUSSMAN 
Illustrated. (Retail price $5.95 ) 


HOW TO STOP SMOKING 
by HERBERT BREAN 
(Retail price $3.50 ) 


JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY 
A Modern Selection 
by E. L. MC ADAM, JR. 
and GEORGE MILNE 
(Retail price $6.50 ) 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’S BOOK OF 
COMMON SENSE ETIQUETTE 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FURNI.- 
TURE REPAIR AND REFINISHING 
by RALPH PARSONS KINNEY 
Illustrated. (Retail price $4.50) 
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Occasionally the Club offers a Double 


Selection, two books at a special combined price. Such purchases are 
counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


sn commentators have tried in vain 
to discover an earlier President who might be 
compared with Lyndon Johnson. ‘They have sug- 
gested Harry Truman and Andy Jackson, and 
even President Johnson’s political mentor, FDR. 
Then, just as everyone was concluding that LBJ 
was unique, unlike anything that has ever hap- 
pened to Washington before, he wrote a letter to 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth praising her father, 
TR, as “the first modern President,” one who con- 
verted the Republican Party ‘‘into a vehicle that 
was at once venturesome and hardheaded.”’ 


The Texan was comparing himself with the 
Republican Roosevelt! Both, of course, were 
ranchers who loved the soil and the frontier, both 
utterly untiring, restless, eager to get things done, 
and vain. Both remind one of the wit’s paraphrase 
of Lord Acton that to a politician absolute power 
is absolutely delicious. And both, as the President 
suggested in his modest way, are ‘“‘venturesome 
and hardheaded.”’ Otherwise, the differences are 
more apparent than the similarities. But “venture- 
some and hardheaded”’ describes LBJ at least as 
well as TR. LBJ also likes “prudent” applied to 
himself, hardly the first word one would think of 
in describing TR. 


If Johnson is ever placed completely on the 
defensive and is pinned down by his critics, the 
country may have real cause for alarm. He would 
have to burst out somehow. Like TR, he must at 
all times have a feeling of motion, of forward 
movement. Fortunately, circumstances have con- 
spired to place him in the White House when the 
times are right for him. 


There is today in Washington a strong feeling of 
forward movement. The President’s program is 
venturesome, but it is hardheaded in the sense that 
it is within the realm of the possible. He is a little 





on the World Today 


ahead of the country, but not much. Congress 
belongs to him more than any Congress has be- 
longed to a President in thirty years. Politically, 
he knows how to make the most of every circum- 
stance, especially when the opposition is be- 
wildered, decimated, and tormented. Most im- 
portant of all, the nation is entering a period of its 
history when it can afford the Johnson program. 


Economy in the Pentagon 


Four years ago, President Kennedy asked for 
substantially larger defense outlays at the same 
time that he outlined his ambitious domestic pro- 
grams. It was not surprising that Congress hesi- 
tated to do both. Now, however, the emphasis on 
defense is less because the Kennedy buildup suc- 
ceeded in its great purpose. Not only is the cost 
of defense declining in absolute terms; it is de- 
clining even more in terms of the percentage of the 
nation’s total income and the percentage of tax 
income devoted to defense. 


If the President can make even a little progress 
in negotiating a disarmament agreement, addi- 
tional billions will be released for tax cuts and in- 
ternal improvements. For the first time, there are 
hints that we may be approaching the period when 
a total test ban is a possibility. Scientific ad- 
vances may soon make it possible to provide 
adequate policing against underground tests. The 
political obstacles, indeed, are believed to be 
greater than the technical ones. Already Secretary 
McNamara has effected savings of $2.5 billion 
annually; the President has saved an additional 
$.5 billion in other areas. He can apply at least 
a part of the $3 billion saved, plus new tax rev- 
enues generated by economic expansion, to the 
needs of the Great Society. 


No economic fact is more significant in 1965 
than that defense is taking a smaller bite of the 
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PREHISTORY 

AND THE 

BEGINNINGS OF 
t CIVILIZATION 


3 BY JACROETTA HAWKES ANTS | 
SIR LERPRARD WOOLEY 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN: 
Buddhism, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Hinduism, Islam, Judaism. 

A massive home library presenting the 
meanings and contemporary significance 
of the world’s major faiths—with exten- 
sive selections from their great writings. 


PREHISTORY 
AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF 
CIVILIZATION, 
Jacquetta Hawkes 
and 


The widely-hailed initial volume of the 
UNESCO HISTORY OF MANKIND—a 
global history written from an interna- 
tional viewpoint. 


THE WORLD OF LOVE. 


The full scope and depth 
of human love—from its 
experience, meanings, 
and pathologies to its 
social and moral aspects 
—explored in the great 
writings of over 100 phi- 
losophers, psychologists, 
theologians, anthropolo- 
gists, and novelists. In- 
cluding Menninger, 
Proust, Freud, Aristotle, 
Fromm, Adler, Lawrence, 
Malinowski, Dostoevski, 
and James. 
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PATTERNS OF MYTH 

Alan Watts, General Editor 

Alpha: The Myths of Creation, by Charles 
H. Long. The Wisdom of the Serpent: The 
Myths of Death, Rebirth, and Resurrec- 
tion, by Joseph L. Henderson & Maude 
Oakes. The Two Hands of God: The Myths 
of Polarity, by Alan Watts. Major themes 
on the myths of human experience pre- 
sented in authoritative texts, extensive 
source readings, and illustrations. 
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OF THESE VALUABLE REFERENCE WORKS Pa 
i EE ZJ 5 


(Combined Retail Values Up to $45.45) 


Ranging from the excitement of contemporary drama to a massive 
set surveying the world's major religions, these distinguished refer- 
ence volumes—and the outstanding books listed below—are a vivid 
demonstration of the high quality of selections that The Book Find 
Club will make available to you as a member. You will recognize 
them as books of current interest and lasting value. What is more, 
you may have the Book Find Club selections you want at savings as 
high as 40°/o. Then, when your introductory agreement is completed, 
E EO firm. you will be entitled to choose a free bonus book after every third ma 
selection that you take. Why not take advantage of this excep- sa me. | Augustine to James, 
tional opportunity today? And accept any two of these valuable 
reference works for only $4.95, as your introduction to the many 
benefits of membership in The Book Find Club. 


ALIENATION: 
The Cultural Climate of Our Time. 
edited by Gerald Sykes 


Alienated man—hisrelent'ess search 
for personal identity: rarely has the 
Cultural predicament of 

modern man been de- 

picted so vividly or com- 
prehensively. Ninety-eight 

selections from literature. 
philosophy. psychology, 

religion, drama. sociol- 

ogy. poetry, and personal! 

narrative expose the har- 

rowing reality of aliena- 

tion as the universal 


condition of our time. i 
Retall 
$15.00 


THE MASKS OF GOD: 
Primitive, Oriental, and 
Occidental Mythology 
Joseph Campbell 


RA 
SRNR 


mee The oldest truths of man’s 
inner life seen in the light 
of a new science to which 
psychology, anthropolo- 
gy. and archaeology 
contribute 
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3 . THE GREAT AGES OF 
amsa aua) WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
marx emme | The major writings of the 
3 great philosophers 
through history to today— 

à; accompanied by inter- 

pretive commentaries to 

| reveal the development 

<i Of philosophy from St. 
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e =i Sartre, and Russell. 
paps Retail 
$15.00 


THE WORLD OF PSYCHOLOGY 





THE RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


The patterns of religious 
experience-the en- 
counter of man and his 
gods—vividly etched in 
130 writings by philoso- 
phers, theologians, novel- 


Retai WTE 
$20.00 M PEES 
THE 


AMERICAN 
IMAGE 
edited by 
Ernest R. May 


Exploring the whole range of motives under- 
lying man’s behavior—his perceptions, myths, 
dreams, fears; his love, hate, and guilt; his ven- 
tures into self-discovery—this massive compen- 
dium of theories, case studies, and works from 
world literature contains essential writings by 
Plato, Freud, Dostoevsky, Jung, Nietzsche, 
Kafka, Huxley, Fromm, Sartre, and more than 
70 other foremost writers and authorities. 


Society, 

Foreign Policy, 

Political Process, Economy. 

A basic 4-volume library of significant 
writings on American Civilization—from 
Jefferson and Lincoln, to Roosevelt and 
Kennedy, from Twain and James to Reis- 
man and Baldwin. 


ists, psychologists and 
poets. From sin and 
satanism ...the problem 
of religious freedom ... to 
agnosticism, atheism, 
and the death of God— 
the whole range of human 
religious experience. 





OUTSTANDING RECENT SELECTIONS 


*The Words, Jean-Paul Sartre; and The Heart of Man, Erich Fromm. Combined retail 
UT Sno inn a a aA Member's price (for both books) $5.95. 


The Protestant Establishment: Aristocracy & Caste in America, E. Digby Baltzell. 


a AE E N EE T T E N AATA s... .... Member's price $5.50. 
The FBI Nobody Knows, Fred J. Cook. Retail $5.95.............. Member's price $4.95. 


The Act of Creation, Arthur Koestler. Retail $8.95............... Member's price $5.95. 
Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paul Sartre. Retail $8.50...Member’s price $5.95. 
"Abundance for What? David Riesman; and The Martyred, Richard E. Kim. Combined 


PETRIE DACE STOO he adaiiscaesewsceeveveen prer ae Ea Combined member's price $6.50. 
The Essential Walter Lippmann: A Political Philosophy for Liberal Democracy. 
Editors: Clinton Rossiter & James Lare. Retail $7.50....... Member's price $5.50. 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. Retail $7.50....... Member's price $5.95. 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental Health and Illness. Karl Menninger. 
Fete SOOO naoi pauni T saves ........ Member's price $6.95. 
The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50..... = aie ETA Member's price $6.95. 


The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Retail $10.00..........Member’s price $5.95. 


Identity and Anxiety: Surviva/ of the Person in Mass Society. Including Mead, Orwell, 
Rosenberg, Howe, Richards, Gorer, Jaspers, Mills, and more. 


PRE ST Nei a Mon hatin dined dweakAdevad O E A AA T en Member's price $5.50. 
The Invisible Government, David Wise and Thomas B. Ross. 
Retail $5.95.......... Pilati Gewese T PE Pitkin od A EET Member's price $4.50. 


*TWO BOOKS COUNTING AS ONE SELECTION 








THE BOOK FIND CLUB, INC. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10003 


You may enroll me and send the 2 reference works indi- 
cated below for only $4.95 (plus postage and handling). | 
agree to buy four additional selections or alternates from 
the wide range of books that will be made available to me 
in the coming year at substantial savings. When | do not 
want the current selection—or prefer to order another book 
—| may do so on the convenient form provided for this pur- 
pose. | may cancel my membership at any time after pur- 
chasing the four additional books. 
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105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


Report on Washington 





nation’s income. No political fact is more signi- 
ficant than that the programs which President 
Johnson is advocating have had substantial public 
support for several years, some for longer. He has 
introduced few important new elements; the con- 
sensus was there for him to fashion and develop. 


With the task force reports before him, with his 
own uncanny understanding of the workings of 
the federal system, with the ideas generated by the 
men he inherited from the New Frontier, the 
Johnson program emerged. He was not turning 
his back on the world when he said that we now 
can devote “increased attention to the character of 
American life.” He warned in his Inaugural 
Address that America can never again take pride 
in isolation. Despite this emphasis, there were 
those at home and abroad who were dismayed 
by his only brief references to foreign problems. 


In none of his addresses did the President show a 
full awareness of the dangers that still exist. Nor 
did he emphasize the fact that we still carry 
heavy responsibilities as the free world’s leader. 
If America’s President does not sound the trum- 
pet, who will? His further reduction of his foreign- 
aid request at a time when aid officials are con- 
vinced that real and measurable progress is being 
made in many places was disturbing. 


Yet the President appears not so much to be 
turning his back on foreign affairs as to be a- 
dopting new tactics. He is a man who dislikes 
debate, who dislikes discussing a subject in public 
until he is ready to act. 


His programs for health, education, urban 
development, conservation, natural resources all 
fall within the limits of what is acceptable and 
what is possible. He is not asking for the world. 
He is not demanding his entire package at once, 
just most of it. Republicans and Democrats on 
Capitol Hill predict that this will be a fruitful 
legislative year; they think it must be. 


New medical frontiers 


While thousands of words have been written 
about the President’s consuming interest in edu- 
cation and his attempt to overcome the opposition 
to increase federal aid, President Johnson like- 
wise has an abiding interest in and concern about 


health. The report of his Commission on Nicene 


Disease, Cancer, and Stroke is a historic document. 
It should influence the development of medical 
education, research, and practice for many years. 


The commission assessed the nation’s health 
needs in terms that appealed to the President. It 
said that the latest advances in the treatment and 
prevention of heart disease, stroke, and cancer 
are not being properly delivered to the people, and 
it proposed a practical, private-initiative way of 
delivering them. The “tragic gap’? between the 
latest knowledge and the average hospital or pri- 
vate practitioner can be closed by a more intimate 
relationship between practitioners, medical re- 
search, and education, in a nationwide system of 
clinical centers. 


Dr. Michael E. De Bakey, the noted Houston 
heart surgeon and chairman of the commission 
(and the man who operated on the Duke of Wind- 
sor), said that the commission’s program was not 
socialized medicine “‘but an answer to socialized 
medicine.” He said that the goals were ‘‘neither 
impractical nor visionary — they can be achieved 
if we so will it. 


Dr. De Bakey might have added that President 
Johnson is as vigorously opposed to socialized 
medicine as is the American Medical Association. 
But the President knows, if the AMA does not, that 
unless the benefits of new medical knowledge are 
made available to the people through private 
medicine, with government grants to research and 
clinical institutions if necessary, there will be a 
demand for some other method. 


Birth control in the open 


In connection with the advance in medical 
knowledge, Johnson made history by becoming 
the first President to say that he would ‘“‘seek new 
ways to use our knowledge to help deal with the 
explosion in world population and the growing 
scarcity in world resources.” President Kennedy 
demonstrated courage in 1963 in publicly endors- 
ing fertility and reproduction studies by the 
United Nations and by the National Academy of 
Sciences. He backed the National Institutes of 
Health in contraceptive studies. Now President 
Johnson has freed government officials to take 
bolder steps in an area of the utmost importance. 


Significant first steps have already been taken 
in some countries to check the population explo- 
sion. While the United States government has 
not furnished birth control assistance to other 
countries, some private American foundations 
have done so. Moreover, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) has helped a number 
of countries establish health centers and child and 
maternity clinics. Notably in Taiwan and South 
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feeling cultural you can discuss the architecture. 
If not, talk about the stars in the canals or 

the great dinner you just had or how glad you 
are you started your vacation in Holland. 








Scenery like this is absolutely free. If youre  r------ 





All of Holland’s art treasures aren’t confined in museums. 


You'll probably spot a dozen just standing on a street corner in the center of Amsterdam. Or any other 
Dutch town, say The Hague or Delft, for that matter. But for the moment let’s stay in Amsterdam. 

Look at the lampposts, the signs, the doors. Many people think they’re even more exciting works of art than 
the ones in the museums, and a lot of experts agree they should be in museums. But in a way they are. 
You see, the streets, shops, and houses of central Amsterdam are maintained now just as they were when they 
were first built. And as Amsterdam’s “Old Quarter” dates from the 16th century, you'll find a lot of it in 
museums—in paintings signed Rembrandt, Vermeer, van Ruysdael. You can even take some of it home with you. 


It’s also Amsterdam’s antique district. 

Little shops are all over the place. 
The dealer—he’s odds-on to speak 
English; three out of four Dutchmen 
do—will be pleased to tell you the 
history of an 18th century clock ora 
piece of Delft. Prices? About one-half 
to one-third what you'd pay in the 
States. (Remember, antiques 
aren’t dutied.) 

Amsterdam has a lot of museum- 
type museums, too. The Rijksmuseum 
houses the world’s largest collection 
of Rembrandt paintings. The Stedelijk 
boasts more than 500 Van Goghs. 
You can browse through Rembrandt’s 
etchings in the house in which he lived. 

And when the museums close for 
the night, things to do are just 
beginning. Amsterdam has one of the 
world’s most acclaimed orchestras 
—the Concertgebouw—and lots of 
really in jazz and way-out nightclubs. 


Find out how a punctual, reliable KLM jet or luxurious 
Holland-America Line flagship can start you off on a 
better European Holiday by starting you in Holland, 
Europe’s most hospitable entrance. Clip this coupon 
for a free, colorful copy of “Welcome To Holland.” 
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ADDRESS 


GITY 
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Name of Travel Agent 





NETHERLANDS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
ANVV, 605 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York; 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 





How to discover brooding castles, doughty 


J ALES probably has more castles 
WU per square mile than any coun- 
try in Europe. 

Not palaces posing as castles, but 
hulking, frowning, blood-and-thunder 
fortresses. Conway, in our photograph, 
was built by the aggressive English king 
— Edward I, nicknamed Longshanks. 

Longshanks planned six of these for- 
tresses as a sort of medieval ultimate 
deterrent. His gesture was futile. The 


proud Welsh captured Conway simply 
by climbing through a window while 
the English garrison worshipped in the 
castle chapel. 


Cozy inns, friendly hosts 


After a day of climbing turrets and 
pacing battlements, spend your evening 
in a cozy Welsh inn. ‘The Welsh have 
their own singsong language, but they 
also speak English. Get to know your 


hosts. Shake a friendly hand, quaff an 
ale and trade a tale or two. 

You will be told that America was 
discovered by a Welshman— Madoc ap 
Owain Gwynedd. 

That King Arthur lies asleep on a 
Welsh mountain awaiting the summons 
to serve his native Wales once more. . 

That the Isle of Bardsey is resting 
place of no fewer than 20,000 saints. 

The only thing as boundless as a 
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This castle has been standing guard over the walled city of Conway for almost 700 ears. Wales is only z hours by train from London. 
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legends and singing valleys —in Wales 


Welshman’s imagination is his voice. 
Singing comesnaturally tohim. He sings 
in opera, he sings in choirs. But the high 
C of all his singing is an Eisteddfod. 
Olympics for singers 

A Welsh Eisteddfod is a sort of Olym- 
pic Games for tenors, baritones and 
poets. Eisteddfodau are held in villages 
and valleys all over Wales. 

The most melodious of these val- 


leys encircles the village of Llangollen. 
Every summer, singers and dancers 
come to Llangollen from all over the 
world for the International Eisteddfod. 
American travel editor, Richard Jo- 
seph, says that the Eisteddfod alone is 
worth the trip to Wales. 

The Eisteddfodau, castles and inns 
of Wales are little more than five hours 
by train from London. Or you can 
drive there in half a day. Your travel 


agent can rent a car for you for about 
$60 a week, mileage included. 


Free 16-page brochure 


For more facts on Wales, write for a 
free, illustrated brochure to Dept. 695, 
British ‘Travel, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10019; or 612 So. 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90017; 
or 39 So. LaSalle atu Chicago, I). 
60602; or 151 Bloor St. West. Toronto 


The Martins had never been to Europe 
before. That's why they came to us. 


pa The Martins are like a lot 


of people. Maybe a little like you. 

They wanted Europe to come easy the 
very first time around. 

And they'd heard that Pan Am makes 
things easier than anyone. And so we did. 

Among other things, we told them how 
to get a passport. What to pack. How to 
plan an itinerary. How to clear customs. 
Where to look for bargains on the Left 
Bank. Where to be seen on the Via Veneto. 
How to tell if a restaurant's expensive 
without walking in. Where to get ham 


and eggs. Which wines to ask for. What 
to tip a waiter. Which way to Chelsea and 
the Flea Market and the Appian Way. 
Where to find Americans (and how to 
lose them). Where to rent a car for as little 
as $6 a day. How to rent a room for less 
than that. How to fly to as many as 20 
cities for the price of one. How to charge 
the flights over and back. Et cetera. Ad 
infinitum. 

We've put all you need to know in a 
book called New Horizons World Guide. 

If you'd like to purchase a copy, call on 





a Pan Am Travel Agent or any Pan Am 
ticket office. And come loaded with ques- 
tions about Europe. 

The World’s Most Experienced Airline 
has all the answers. 

And you'll have a good feeling all the 
way to Europe, because you'll know you re 
flying the very best there is. There’s just 
nothing like it. 

Take it from the Martins. 

World’s most experienced airline 


First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First "Round the World 
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Korea, the local authorities are us- 
ing these health centers to dispense 
birth control information. There 
has been a high rate of public ac- 
ceptance. Within about five years 
if the programs are continued, these 
two countries expect their popula- 
tion growth rate to drop by one half. 


The new conservatives 


On Capitol Hill, there is a feeling 
of confidence. Three rules changes 
in the House gave the leadership new 
and much-needed power. ‘The nega- 
tive power of the House Rules Com- 
mittee cannot be so great as it was in 
the past. The election of Representa- 


` tive Gerald R. Ford of Michigan was 


an encouraging indication that the 
Grand Old Party’s death wish may 
not be fulfilled. Perhaps it takes a 
staggering defeat to induce reform 
and rebirth. 


Ford failed to gain the election of a 
progressive, Representative Peter H. 
B. Freylinghuysen of New Jersey, as 
Whip. Congressmen do not like 
mavericks. And the House Repub- 
licans who were dissatisfied with 
Representative Charles A. Halleck 
of Indiana because he had become a 
symbol of the old guard nevertheless 
work easily with Representative 
Leslie C. Arends of Illinois because 
he is likable and gregarious, and they 
voted to retain him as Whip. 


It has been argued in some quar- 
ters that the fifty-one-year-old Ford, a 
handsome and articulate conserva- 
tive, is no real improvement over the 
sixty-four-year-old Halleck. But in 
politics appearances at times can be 
‘as important as substance. Halleck 
was the embodiment of the old Re- 
publicanism. He stood for the past 
and against change. He was known 
nation-wide as the cartoonist’s de- 
light, a present-day William C. Fields. 


While Ford’s voting record closely 
parallels Halleck’s, the old leader 
could not work with the GOP pro- 
gressives. Ford can and will. He 
has promised to find ‘“‘positive al- 
ternatives” to Democratic proposals. 
To help, he persuaded William 
Prendergast to become research di- 
rector for House Republicans. It 
was an excellent move. Prendergast 
is widely respected in this city of 
politicians. He was research direc- 


tor of the Republican National 
Committee until booted out last 
summer by the Goldwaterites. A 
scholarly conservative, he has ideas 
and the ability to express them. 


Similarly, the election of Ray C. 
Bliss of Ohio as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee 
puts in charge of the party machin- 
ery a professional who ranks with the 
most expert either party has had in 
many years. If anyone can provide 
the technical leadership the GOP 
needs, Bliss can do so. After the 
1960 election, President Kennedy 
kept asking why he lost Ohio, which 
almost everyone expected him to win. 
The answer was always, Ray Bliss. 


Son of the Kingfish 


While House Republicans were 
turning to Ford and a more modern 
image, Senate Democrats were turn- 
ing to Senator Russell B. Long of 
Louisiana and a traditional political 
image. But he may be as unpre- 
dictable as his famous father, the 
Kingfish. He seems to have the 
canny political instincts of a Johnson 
without any of the moral fervor or 
humor of a Humphrey. His record 
of opposition to Administration 
measures is astounding: he opposed 
foreign aid, medicare, the test-ban 
treaty, and the civil rights bill. Now 
he is in a position in which he must 
support the Administration. 


At forty-six, Long is second only to 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
on the powerful Senate Finance 
Committee. His place there gives 
him great power, which he used in 
garnering votes in his race for Whip. 
Despite Long’s record, Washington 
does not expect him to outsmart 
the President or to block his major 
programs. Both are realistic poli- 
ticlans, and the new Democratic 
Whip is determined to prove to his 
legion of critics that he is not a back- 
woodsman who has no positive assets 
except an ability to demagogue. 
But whatever the result, Long’s 
election points up again the strength 
of the Southern senators, the ina- 
bility of Northern progressives to 
agree among themselves, and the 
contradictions and weaknesses in our 
party government. 


Mood of the Capital 











Gol edtortd- 


John Maynard Keynes, the 
English economist, lived a rich, 
full life—but died wishing he had 
drunk more champagne. 

Most of us miss some of the 
good things of life, of course. 
Sometimes we just can’t help it. 
But sometimes we can. And when 
we can, shouldn't we do every- 
thing in our power to realize our 
fondest dreams? 

Perhaps you've always wanted 
to own a Braque or a boat, sup- 
port an orphan or a cause, see 
Angkor Wat or Zermatt, collect 
Sevres or Georgian silver. Or 
drink more champagne. 

Even if your financial resources 
arent equal to such enterprises 
now, perhaps they can be in the 
future. One way of giving your- 
self a chance of improving them 
is to take your surplus cash and 
put it to work in good common 
stocks. There’s some risk, of 
course, and profits can’t be 
guaranteed. But as the American 
economy expands, your resources 
may grow, too, and bring those 
dreams within reach. 

Our Research Department will 
help you choose investments 
based on your aims. Whenever 
youre ready, simply telephone 
or write—or come in to see us. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 


Since January 20, Washington| FENNER & SMITH INC 


has felt a great sense of relief over the | 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


fact that a Vice President is installed 
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Report on Washington 


in office. Washington hopes that 
Congress will waste little time in sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment 
to provide for the filling of a vacancy 
in the office. Because Washington 
has known Hubert Humphrey the 
man, it may have a higher apprecia- 
tion of him than those who have 
known him only as a verbose, fight- 
ing liberal. His bubbling energy and 
exuberant manner have brought 
sharp criticism. But he has the sav- 
ing grace of humor and personal 
warmth. A more delightful and witty 
companion could hardly be found. 


And certainly no other human be- 
ing could be found who is more un- 
like the man who picked him to be 
Vice President. Some in Washington 
are rubbing their hands in expecta- 
tion of conflict. LBJ was the most 
cautious of parliamentarians; HHH 
the boldest. Both are compulsive 
talkers, but in public the President 
can talk for hours without saying 
anything controversial. The Vice 
President loves public debate, itches 
for a fight, and delights in headlines 
as much as the President. 


These conflicts suggest a clash. 
But those who know Humphrey 
best are confident that it will never 
develop. He may blurt out some 
statement that will displease the 
President; it would be too much to 
expect the ebullient Humphrey not 
to go overboard in his enthusiasms 
sometime. But he is a master psy- 
chologist, too. He will pay the Presi- 
dent due deference, assume a mod- 
esty he does not have, and work in 
the vineyard. 


One example will suffice to show 
that he knows his duty. In the old 
days, Humphrey breezed through 
the White House lobby with words 
of greeting and a quip for his friends 
in the press corps. He was a familiar 
figure, talkative and vastly enter- 
taining. Since November he has 
carefully avoided the public lobby. 
He is in and out of the White House 
as often as ever, and he now occupies 
an office across the way in the 
Executive Office Building. But he 
uses a back entrance to the Mansion. 
There is only one spokesman for the 
Johnson Administration. When 
Humphrey talks, he clears every- 
thing with Lyndon first. 
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464. THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION By G. O. Trevelyan. Now in 
one volume—the classic on the 


subject. $10.00/$6.95 


110. JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND 
CLARK Ed. by Bernard DeVoto. 
Chronicle of the first expedition 
to the Northwest. $6.50/$4.95 


479. THE SEVEN DAYS By Clif- 
ford Dowdey. How R. E. Lee be- 
came a master general. $7.50/$5.95 


476. LIFE OF LENIN By Louis 
Fischer. The man and the Revolu- 
tion he almost singlehandedly 
fashioned. $10.00/$7.50 


439. THE FALL OF THE HOUSE 
OF HABSBURG By Edward 
Crankshaw. Tragic reign of Franz 
Josef, 1848-1916. $7.50/$5.95 


466. THE TWO VIET-NAMS By 
B. B. Fall. Their complicated past, 
troubled present, and clouded 
future. $7.95/$6.50 


472. FROM THE SILENT EARTH 
By Joseph Alsop. What does ar- 
cheology reveal of the glorious 
Bronze Age (1700-1200 B.C.) in 
ancient Greece? $7.50/$6.50 


408. RICHARD THE THIRD By 
Paul Murray Kendall. Who killed 
the “little princes” in the Tower 
of London? $7.50/$6.50 


440. DAWN LIKE THUNDER By 
Glenn Tucker. Birth of the U.S. 
Navy amid daring exploits on “‘the 
shores of Tripoli.” $6.95/$5.95 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF By Walter 
Goerlitz. Story of the world’s most 
feared war machine, 1657-1945. 
$7.50/$5.95 


470. 20th CENTURY CHINA By 
O. Edmund Clubb. From the Man- 
chus to Mao—hardheaded history 
by an experienced ‘‘China hand.” 

$7.95/$5.95 


489. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
By David C. Douglas. The Nor- 
man conquest of England and the 
extraordinary man who led it. “A 
first class contribution.” New 
York Review. $9.50/$6.95 


481. THE LONG DEATH By Ralph 
K. Andrist. The last days of the 
Plains Indians and their tragic 
struggle for survival against the 
Whites. $8.95/$6.95 


364. NEAR EAST IN HISTORY By 
Philip K. Hitti. From the birth of 
civilization 5000 years ago to to- 
day’s intrigues. $10.00/$7.95 


480. KOREA: LIMITED WAR By 
David Rees. Complete and objec- 
tive political-operations history of 
the first major war of the thermo- 
nuclear age. $10.00/$6.95 


494. RUSSIA AT WAR: 1941-1945 
By Alexander Werth. “The best 
book we probably shall ever have 
in English on Russia at war.” Wil- 
liam L. Shirer. 1100 pages. 
$10.00/$7.50 


437. TRAVELS IN NORTH AMER- 
ICA (2 vols., boxed) By the 
Marquis de Chastellux, Revolu- 
tionary America, seen by one of 
Washington’s French generals. 
$15.00/$9.95 


265. MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR By Winston S. 
Churchill. ge g edition of the 
epic narrative of World War Two. 

$9.00/$6.95 
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461. THE KAISER By Virginia 
Cowles. How much did petty, 
vainglorious Wilhelm II have to 
do with the immense events we 
(and he) thought he was control- 
ling? $6.95/$5.75 


456. IMPERIAL SPAIN By J. H. 

Elliott. Glory and decay of the 

Spanish Empire, 1469 to 1716. 
$7.95/$6.25 


492. INSIDE HITLER’S HEAD- 
QUARTERS By Walter Warlimont. 
The myth of Hitler’s military 
“genius” exposed by a top aide. 
$9.95/$7.95 


426. THE FIRST WORLD WAR By 
Laurence Stallings. 513 extraordi- 
nary photographs—back in print 
after 30 years. $7.50/$6.50 


368. TASTE OF COURAGE Ed. by 
Flower & Reeves. World War 
Two, as seen by those who sur- 
vived its worst. $10.00/$7.50 


493. THREE WORLDS OF CAP- 
TAIN JOHN SMITH By Philip L. 
Barbour. Lively, documented pic- 
ture of the controversial hero and 
his era. $7.50/$5.95 
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499. PORTRAIT OF A DECADE 
By Anthony Lewis & The New 
York Times. From 1954 to date— 
the civil rights “revolution” in the 
United States. $6.95/$5.95 


411. JEFFERSON & THE ORDEAL 
OF LIBERTY By Dumas Malone. 
Jefferson in the crucial years 1793 
to 1801, prior to his presidency. 
$7.50/$6.50 


396. NIGHT DROP By S. L. A. 


.Marshall. Complete account of the 


American invasion of Normandy, 
World War Two. $6.50/$5.50 


475. POLITICAL POWER: USA/ 
USSR By Brzezinski & Hunting- 
ton. How is political power re- 
tained, exercised and limited in 
these nations? $7.50/$5.95 


485. THE TWELVE DAYS By 
George M. Thomson. Reconstructs 
the fateful period from July 24th 
through August 4th in 1914, 
$5.00/$4.50 


176. BYZANTIUM By Charles 

Diehl. Glittering Byzantine Em- 

pire, and its 1000-year rule. 
$8.50/$6.95 
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The Atlantic Report 





Bat memory of Sir Winston Churchill as the 
greatest Englishman of our age permeates the 
political scene in Britain. The nation feels that 
it is time for rededication. Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson has called on the British to recapture now 
the spirit of Dunkirk in 1940, when every ship and 
boat that sailors in and out of uniform could lay 
hands on set out under Churchill’s direction to 
rescue the army that had been pushed off the 
continent of Europe. 


Wilson was a member of the Labor government 
that supplanted Churchill in 1945. That election 
caused Churchill for almost the only time in his 
political career to show deep bitterness. The 
great man felt that at the moment of his and 
Britain’s greatest achievement the nation had 
rejected him. 


This was, however, a misreading of the situa- 
tion. The vote of 1945, a decisive part of which 
came from those who had gone to war, was a 
rejection, instead, of Neville Chamberlain. The 
British people did not know Churchill as the 
leader of the Tory Party, but only as the leader of 
the nation. For ten years before 1939 he had 
been in a political wilderness. On the great 
foreign policy issues of the day he had been as 
much in opposition to Chamberlain as the So- 
cialists had been. The voters probably did not 
vote for socialism so much as against the Toryism 
of the Depression and of the slide to war. 


After six years of the Labor government, the 
electorate returned Churchill in his own right. 
He fought on the platform ‘‘Set the people free.” 
This is what the British remember him for, this 
and his qualities of resolution, gaiety, energy, 
toughness of character, and humor. ‘‘Never give 
up: never, never give up’’— the voice of the man 
rings On; prose writer without peer, who on his 
passport called himself ‘‘journalist’’?; a historian, 
descendant of Marlborough, painter, and greatest 
House of Commons man of all. 


In his passing Churchill may have served the na- 
tion as he did in life, toughening its fiber, raising 
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its spirits, defying pessimism. ‘This certainly is 
what the British people need at the moment. So 
it is not mere political opportunism or emotional 
coldness that has caused Wilson to consider the 
political implications of the event and even its 
bearing on the time of an election. 


The trade gap narrows 


Churchill’s death coincided with a reversal of 
the economic fortunes of the government, as well 
as a drastic setback in the by-election that forced 
out Patrick Gordon Walker as Wilson’s Foreign 
Secretary. There are strong practical and emo- 
tional arguments for holding a spring election. 
Exactly at the end of Wilson’s “hundred days,” 
within which he had promised dynamic action, 
the trade gap suddenly narrowed. Imports 
stopped rising. Exports grew by 4 percent. 


The improvement was in fact expected. Sir 
Reginald Maudling, who had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Tory government, had fore- 
cast it before he left office. It was indeed the 
probability on which he based his whole seem- 
ingly casual economic policy. But there may be 
even more dramatic developments to come. The 
15 percent import surcharge imposed by Wilson 
has yet to be fully reflected in the statistics. 


The trade gap may possibly be removed alto- 
gether. Economists would consider this an illusory 
success, since the trade gap would come back 
again if the import surcharge were removed. 
But the people might see the temporary improve- 
ment as ample justification for Wilson’s at first 
unpopular actions. 


What is more, Minister for Economic Affairs 
George Brown’s campaign against price increases 
is having considerable success with the public. 
Prices are rising still. They likely will rise even 
more before the year is out. But someone is at 
last visibly trying to do something about them. 
Although higher personal taxes are on the way, 
nobody will have less in his pay envelope on that 
account until after the first week of April. Mean- 
while, employment is full and investment is high. 
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~ Chief Engineer of 
the luxurious Bar- 
bizon Plaza Hotel 
n New York City, 
1 Malcolm Anderson 
í gives the “car- 
pool” performance 
story on the rugged 
Rambler: 





Malcolm Anderson 


“We all feel secure 
in our Rambler!” 


We six Rambler car-pool 
commuters live together 
(comfortably) for between 
15 and 16 thousand miles 
a year. Our jointly 

owned Rambler "reliable" 
goes in ice, rain, snow, 
subfreezing temperatures 
...Kicks over and warms 
up fast when others' 

cars are frozen——or when 
other commuters won't 
even attempt the trip... 
so economical that in the 
last six months alone 

our "treasurer" has 
accumulated a surplus of 
$580.00 in the kitty 
after paying all expenses 
—gas, oil, maintenance, 
parking, bridge tolls. 
With 48,000 miles on the 
car, we toyed with the 
idea of trading but 
decided to stay with 

what we have——but 
unanimously voted that if 
we were to buy, it would 
have to be a Rambler. 
Incidentally, among the 
six of us, we own a total 
of five Ramblers! 





Meet the bright 1965 version of Mr. 
Anderson’s car-pool ‘‘reliable”’ at 
your Rambler dealer today. It’s 
the Classic 770 4-Door Sedan— 
Spectacular in looks and ride— 
Sensible in economy of operation. 
One of the Sensible Spectaculars 
for *65. 

FREE! 1965 Car X-Ray Book! 48 
pages of comparisons of the lead- 
ing ’65 cars. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many in full color. It can 
save you hundreds of dollars, Get 
yours at your Rambler dealer. 











Report on London 


The British have not yet actually 
begun to pay the full price of Labor’s 
policies. These must bite soon, and 
it is a bite that could hurt. Since 
help from the Liberals could become 
more important as the strain caused 
by the slenderness of an absolute 
majority begins to tell, the influence 
of the Social Democrats in the Labor 
government is increased at the ex- 
pense of the Marxists. 


In a crisis, the British people 


_always tend to firm up behind the 





Since Brit- 
obviously re- 


government in power. 
ain’s current crisis 


quires radical answers, the people 
| may well prefer a radical party to 


handle it. And the very slenderness 
of Prime Minister Harold Wilson’s 
majority (now three, if the nine-man 
Liberal Party votes against him) 


| tends to keep his strongest critics 


within the Labor Party quiet. ‘The 
Prime Minister has successfully con- 
vinced the people that his economic 
problems were handed on to him by 
the Tories; and Maudling has been 
unwise enough to claim that Wil- 
son’s solutions too were inherited 
from the Tories. 


The most dynamic left-wing party 
members find themselves in positions 
of nonpolitical responsibility. For 
example, Frank Cousins resigned 
from his job as general secretary of 


_the Transport and General Workers 
Union to take charge of the newly 
created Ministry of ‘Technology. 
With the help of Lord Snow, whom 


Wilson appointed parliamentary 
secretary to the technology ministry, 
Cousins has to build up this depart- 
ment from scratch. 


Meanwhile, whether by accident 
or design, the two economists most 


| disliked by the Tory Party and the 





Tory press— Nicholas Kaldor of 


| Cambridge and Thomas Balogh of 


Oxford — have been brought in as 
advisers, almost, as it were, to take 
the lash of criticism in place of the 
two economics ministers — George 
Brown, and James Callaghan, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


Brown has gained in stature in the 
House of Commons. He is firm, 
resolute, and commanding in de- 
bate, and he has established himself 
without question as the senior part- 


am 


ner of the two. As Deputy Prime 
Minister, he has shown that if it 
were necessary, he could take over 
from Wilson. 


The Tory leadership 


The Tories for their part have not 
yet come up with an obvious alter- 
native leader. Former Prime Min- 
ister Sir Alec Douglas-Home has 
retained his position as party leader 
through Wilson’s first hundred days 
without ever commanding either the 
House or the public, so that most 
observers have felt his hold on the 
leadership to be tenuous. But who 
could replace him with as much 
success? 


Maudling is likable; he is intel- 
lectually brilliant; but he is an 
unlucky politician. By claiming the 
credit for Labor’s financial mea- 
sures, which in some cases have 
damaged Britain’s image in Europe 
and the Commonwealth without 
assisting at all in the solution of 
basic economic problems, he re- 
moved the sting from most later 
criticisms. 


Edward Heath, put in charge of 
policy making for the Conservative 
Party, is gradually gathering sup- 
port. He is the only leading Tory 
who can claim to be a man of the 
people. Of the fifty-five Cabinet 
ministers in the various Tory gov- 
ernments since 1951, twenty-one 
went to Eton, seven to Harrow, and 
four to Winchester. Heath at- 
tended a grammar school, which is 
socially one rung below a public 
school, although it is a rung above 
the new comprehensive schools that 
Labor seeks to make the national 
norm. 


The democratization of Britain is, 
of course, essential to the solution of 
its economic problems. Barriers of 
class are barriers to growth. But 
it is doubtful that it has yet been 
generally understood, either in Lon- 
don or in the United States, how 
truly serious the current problems 
are or how deeply they challenge 
basic philosophies among liberals 
and left-wingers, too. 


A crisis of prices 


To put the situation in perspective, 
however, it is necessary first to note 
that in spite of its “‘crisis,” Britain 
produces more than it ever did 
before in its history. Its exports, 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


| ont word Shakespeare wrote — every 
comedy, tragedy, historical play, poem 
and sonnet — in this 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the comedy of Falstaff; be fas- 
cinated by Cleopatra; thrill with Romeo in 
the ecstasies of love. Here is the writer who 
understood man’s nature as no other has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


NOTHER titan of the Elizabethan era is Sir 
Francis Bacon, whose surpassing intel- 
lect laid the groundwork of science and phi- 
losophy for generations. Anyone in search 
of guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays on love, polities, 
books, business, friendship, other subjects. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


you will be spellbound by Paradise Lost — 
the supreme achievement of the blind 
poet who fought for man’s right to think. 
Or, in a gayer spirit, you will enjoy “trip- 
ping the light fantastic” with L’ Allegro. Or 
again, perhaps, the dreamy meditation of 
the beautiful Il Penseroso will best suit your 
mood. Here are over 30 of Milton’s poems. 





Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 

your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today...and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
Your Proudest Possessions, 
Wisest Counselors, 


Most Rewarding Friends 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 


formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a Classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 





because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


book you do not wish. You need not take any 
specific number of books — only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today’s low 
introductory price for these THREE beautiful 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so please 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, 
L. I., New York 11576. 
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THE CLASSICS CLUB EP 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of SHAKESPEARE, BACON and 
MILTON. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 


As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 (plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
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cancel my membership at any time. (Books 

shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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although marginally insufficient, al- 
so stand at record levels. Unem- 
ployment is virtually nil (statistical- 
ly, 1.4 percent). 


Yet before the balance of pay- 
ments can be changed, attitudes of 
mind have to be changed. Britain’s 
is essentially a crisis of prices: there- 
fore, it is a crisis of productivity. But 
politically, both on the left and the 
right, the “productive society” is 
suspect. It is even openly opposed. 
While Tories, through the barriers 
of class and their concentration on 
the values and virtues of real prop- 
erty, have denied to millions the 
sense of personal progress that is the 
necessary spur to productivity, Labor 
intellectuals have cried constant 
shame at mass consumption. 


The BBC recently showed at a 
peak hour a television commentary 
on waste in the United States that 
ended with an awful apostrophe 
upon “‘this society of consumption 
and excretion” and the fading close- 
up of the oversized head of a plaster 
pig. This idea that waste and greed 
are the nasty necessities of any pro- 
ductive society is now widely held 
and deeply felt in Britain. 


However, such attitudes will have 
to be changed; for unfortunately the 
bromides about Britain’s capacity to 
pull through are unlikely to effect 
a cure. Certainly a return of confi- 
dence will bring a return of money 
to the City of London. But neither 
will balance Britain’s payments. 


Production must go up, costs down 


To do that, Britain’s currency first 
would have to be revalued, either 
through an alteration in the ex- 
change rate or through a great surge 
of fresh productivity; or through 
both. Britain’s production has got 
to go up. At the same time, and 
more important, Britain’s unit costs 
have got to go down. There are 
alternative ways of doing this, but 
no alternative to its being done. 


The evidence that this is so may 
be summed up in the following 
Consult your Travel Agent. For beautifully illustrated literature, write | figures. Since 1945 British prices 


to South African Tourist Corporation at the address nearer to you: | have been inflated at a rate in excess 
es. of 3 percent per annum. Since 1958 
Pars rounverle 9465 Wilshire Boulevard | they have risen nearly 20 percent, 


New York, New York 10020 Beverly Hills, California90212 | while America’s prices have risen 
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There is no Avis office 
in Moscow. 
But we’re working on it. 





Saga 





A likely location. 

We found a nice spot right in the heart of downtown 

Moscow, between St. Basil’s and The Tomb. Now we just 
need a“Da” from the Commissar of Transport. 

And about time. We’re almost everywhere else. 

“If we ever get the right papers, we’ll gladly rent you a 
new Ford. Ora Zil, Volga or Moskvich. 

With empty ashtrays. A full gas tank. And a comradely 
smile from one of our girls. (Just like Avis U.S.A.) 

A call to any Avis office would arrange it all. As it does 
now for rentals in Europe, the Caribbean, North Africa 
and the Far East. 

We’ve been doing this sort of thing for years. 

Though the Russians will probably say they invented it. 


© AVIS, INC., GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


“By George- 
22 surprises and all 
in Amsterdam 


Reliable KLM brings you up-to-date on the surprises 





of N Ea One of them will stand your hair on end. Read all 22 h 


surprises, then clip coupon for “Surprising Amsterdam” guidebook. 


ODAY, KLM and the careful, punc- 
k pe Dutch can fly you to 40 cities 
in Europe. Each has its own special 
personality. 


But we're willing to bet that you 
will find Amsterdam the most sur- 
prising city of all. 


Here are 22 reasons why. 


1. You can see the “8th wonder of the 
world’—Amsterdam’s Royal Palace. This 
massive building is actually on “stilts” 
— 13,659 wooden pilings driven 70 feet 
into the earth. 





2. You can rent a European car and zoom 
Surprising sights. Amsterdan S wabe hingers pioneins it t MOCK- hii ra Bridge around Holland’s finest speedway. Track 
is about 300 years old. It is one of Amsterdam’s most popular landmarks. fee: 56 cents. Drive out to Zandvoort 
raceway (15 miles from Amsterdam) 
for some hair-raising thrills. 


3. You can dine in the world’s skinniest 
restaurant. Amsterdam’s Green Lantern 


MILE ZONE“ 
m is 3 stories high—and only 6 feet wide. ° 
600 } Wi t : ‘ 
l ung MILE ZONE osto crocknolMA tin 4. Amsterdam has twice as many miles d 
GLASGOW L K . . 
jo A we’ UN, Os of canals as Venice, more bridges than 
$ Ww g 
400 4 Qe . 
MILE ZONE / NS ou A? eS London. You can take a 75-minute boat 
) x ~ ° 
$ FA 4 tour for just 60 cents. 
= pi AMSTERDAM 27 A l 5. Amsterdam is the most logical place 
= Fi HAMBURG to start your European tour. Fourteen of 
} p 
Seusstis NERANKFURT Europe’s great cities are within an 800- 
a at mile circle of Amsterdam. (See map.) 


60 KLM minutes 
6. You can have a rollicking “night on 


the town” in Amsterdam for under $5. 
Amsterdam has 45 nightclubs. A glass 
of jenever gin costs about 25 cents. 


D 
© VIENNA 
MUNICH 
75 KLM minnes „35 KLM minutes 





MADRID BARCELONA 
© 160 KLM minutes © 
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Surprising nightlife. Am- 7. You can see the world’s most spec- 
sterdam swings. After-dark 5 tacular van Gogh collection for 15 cents. 
entertainment ranges from Surprising gubeway. POPARTE DEA is the hub of Europe. Amsterdam’s Municipal Museum has , 
ecdysiasts (above) to avant- And note how quickly KLM can jet you to other major 517 paintings and drawings that show 
garde poetry readings. European cities. Example: London or Paris, 1 hour. the entire range of van Gogh’s work. 
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| Surprising art treasures. The self- 


(Amsterdam continued) 
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portrait above is one of the 517 van 
Goghs in the Municipal Museum. 


8. You can rent a bike and join Amster- 
dam’s fantastic bicycle brigade for about 
85 cents a day. Amsterdam has more bi- 
cyclists than any city in the world. 


9. You can undergo Europe’s only offi- 
cial test for witchcraft. At Oudewater, 
just 35 miles from Amsterdam, you can 
be weighed on the Witches Scale (circa 
1550 A.D.). 


10. You can see a 400-carat U.N. em- 
blem set with 5,180 diamonds at an Am- 
sterdam diamond center. You can also 
see the tiniest diamond ever cut—1/833 
of a carat. Admission free. 


11. You can dine at a restaurant where 
a 21-dish rijsttafel feast for two costs 
about $3.00. This fantastic treat includes 
Javanese meatballs (Perkedel Djawa), 
curried chicken, fried cocoanut, shrimp 
chips. 


12. Amsterdam is one of the 
continent’s most perfectly 
preserved large cities. Not 
one brick or stone can be 
removed without permis- 
sion of city officials. Con- 
sider the old church on 
Westermarket Street where 
Rembrandt was buried in 
1669. It looks just as it did 
the day it was built—in 1620. 


í 
Surprising sounds. Amsterdam ` | 
is a city of musicians. It has one g S% 
of the world’s great symphony 
orchestras—and more barrel 
organs that any city in Europe. 














13. You can visit the Anne Frank House. 
The attic rooms remain the way the 
Frank family left them. Open daily. 


14. You will hear more barrel organs 
and carillons in Amsterdam than in any 
European city. Music is everywhere in 
Amsterdam. Huge barrel organs sere- 
nade you. Street bands play. Carillons 
chime in on the hour and half-hour. 


15. You can buy a car tax-free at Am- 
sterdam Airport—and save enough to 
pay for your European vacation. Buy a 
Mercedes-Benz 230 SL Roadster, add 
on shipping cost to New York and duty 
—and you still save $1,700. 


16. You can hear one of the six best 
symphony orchestras in the world for as 
little as $2. That’s the price of a good 
seat at a performance by the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. 


17. You can visit Aalsmeer and see 320 
acres of greenhouse blossoms. Aalsmeer 
— next door to Amsterdam Airport — is 
the center of European flower growing. 


18. You can rent a boat, with an English- 
speaking skipper, and tour Holland by 
water — $4.75 a day. Holland has 4,000 
miles of navigable waterways. The rate 
above is per person, party of six. 


19. You can have your portrait painted 
on a Delft plate by a Dutch artist. At the 
Royal Factory in Delft (only 40 miles 
from Amsterdam), you can be immor- 
talized on porcelain. Simply give the art- 
ist a photograph to work from. 


20. Amsterdammers are the best lin- 
guists in Europe. The Dutch learn Eng- 
lish at school, and love to practice it — 
a blessing when you need advice or 
directions. 


Amsterdam.” 
Name 


Street 


City 


(My travel agent is) 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, G.P. O. Box 1869, N. Y., N. Y. 10001 


O I enclose 25¢ in coin or stamps to cover handling and mailing costs. 
Please send my free copy of KLM’s new guidebook, “Surprising 
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21. You will find a dozen ancient castles 
near Amsterdam—including Muiden, 
where a Count was murdered in an up- 
stairs bedroom over 700 years ago. Visit 
the wine cellar and drink a toast to the 
Count’s ghost. 


Cameras: 
‘150 brands, 12 brands, 


Watches: 
savings up to $7 Savings up to $194 savings up to $142 
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Golf bails: 
21 brands, savings savings up to 
up to $30 per ounce $6 a dozen 





Tape recorders: 
savings up to $166 


iga * 
savings up to ovi 2 Binoculars: 
$22 on 100 savings up to $201 Savings up to $70 





Surprising bargains. You can now 
buy a bottle of tax-free Scotch at 
Amsterdam airport for $2. 


22. You can find Europe’s best bargains 
in Amsterdam. Antiques are as much as 
80 percent cheaper than in the U.S. Note 
other bargains (above) in Amsterdam 
Airport's tax-free shopping center. 


New “Surprising Amsterdam” 
Guidebook 


Reliable KLM has just published a 192- 
page guidebook to Surprising Amster- 
dam. You'll find a surprise on almost 
every page. You'll also find hundreds of 
valuable tips and shopping hints, Pick 
up a free copy from your travel agent. 
Or, use the handy coupon below. 





No wonder the 
cancer and heart 
organizations say, 
“Stop smoking.” 





If you’re like most people, you still 
haven’t stopped smoking. In spite of re- 
search reports, health warnings, cautions 
and government statistics. 

Are these reports too remote, too im- 
personal? Then just take another look 
at the unretouched photo above. Smeared 
on that tissue are the hot gluey tars that 
Tar Gard captured from a single pack of 
filter cigarettes. 

Tar Gard, if you aren’t familiar with 
it, is no ordinary filter. It is a unique 
scientific invention based on a principle 
of aerodynamics. Depending on the 
brand you smoke, Tar Gard will remove 
up to 85% of the irritating high tem- 
perature tars from both non-filter and 
filter cigarettes. 

Tar Gard is permanent; you never 
need cartridges or replacements. And 
you can rinse it clean under the tap, or 
Wipe it clean with an ordinary tissue. 

With all the data concerning smoking 
and health now available, will you go on 
smoking as usual? That’s your decision 
and yours alone. But we will say this: 
if you do continue smoking, at least use 
a Tar Gard. 

Tar Gard is available at most tobacco 
counters. The price: just $2.95, 

Tar Gard Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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8.5 percent. Since then British ex- 
port prices have risen nearly 12 
percent, while America’s have risen 
7 and France’s barely 4. Last 
year, earnings in Britain rose 8 
percent, output perhaps 2 percent. 
In January 3500 separate prices 
were raised further still. Fares and 
freights were hiked; the price of gas 
was raised; so were interest rates. 
And notice was given that taxes will 
also go up. 


Clearly if it were allowed to 
develop, this crisis of prices (and 
thus of the exchanges) could have 
serious and far-reaching repercus- 
sions. If no other way were to be 
found to slow down the rise of prices 
and wages, Britain could suffer 
heavy unemployment. The amount 
of unemployment necessary actually 
to reduce prices would be catas- 
trophic. 


But Britain is responsible for some 
10 percent of all the world’s import 
trade. A heavy fall in British buy- 
ing, either for the above reason or 
through the 15 percent import sur- 
charge, when rates of growth are 
slowing down anyway, could be 
very damaging. Impetus could also 
be given to President de Gaulle’s 
efforts to insulate Europe from the 
full effects of Anglo-American eco- 
nomic and financial policies. De 
Gaulle, having achieved an inde- 
pendent agriculture, aims now at 
an independent currency reserve. 


The diminishing market in Europe 


Wilson aims instead at closer total 
relations with the United States. 
Yet Britain cannot ignore Europe. 
It is the fall in British exports to the 
Common Market that has been the 
prime brake upon British exports as 
a whole. Until 1963 Europe had 
been Britain’s biggest and fastest 
growing market. Now Britain is 
slipping. And as the European mar- 
ket gets gradually freer internally, 
the terms of trade there for Britain 
are worsening. It is not too much to 
say that British trade with Europe 
must be improved or Britain’s pay- 
ments problems are insoluble. 


If, as one hopes, calamity is 
avoided, recovery in Britain thus is 
likely to take longer than we have 
been led to believe. 


Labor realizes that recovery de- 
pends on a recovery of productivity. 
George Brown has initiated his 
“incomes policy? — he thought so 
much of the signing of the initial 
statement of intent to match pay 
with productivity by government, 
unions, and employers that he held 
the ceremony under the chandeliers 
of stately Lancaster House, St. 
James’s, with two hundred guests 
and twenty television cameras, as if it 
were a new Magna Charta. He has 
attacked price rises. He has appoint- 
ed a price watchdog, a price re- 
view board, with teeth. 


New machinery and less lethargy 


Labor sees that it has to “change 
the mood of the nation.” Wilson has 
coined the slogan ‘‘a society with a 
purpose.” But even if the purpose 
of rapidly increasing productivity in 
the consumer industries were under- 
stood, the job would not be easy. 


Long years of social stagnation 
have produced a people who, al- 
though many have genius and most 
are orderly, decent, and hardwork- 
ing, now spend almost half as much 
again on smoking and drinking as 
they do on housing. Many prefer 
their leisure to more money. 


The British condition is in some 
ways exemplified by the difficulties 
in the London docks, although 
dockers tend to see themselves as 
a race apart. Exports have been 
held up, often for two or three 
weeks, awaiting loading onto ships. 
Ships have sailed without cargoes. 
As many as 150 vessels at a time 
have swung at anchor in the tideway 
without stevedores to work them. 
The Communist Party, which has 
strong influence in the docks, has 
been able virtually to “blockade” 
Britain through sporadic strikes and 
a ban on weekend working. 


But members of Cousins’ transport 
workers union actually have been 
working fifty hours a week. They 
have been reluctant to work week- 
ends too merely out of patriotism. 
They do not need the weekend 
money. Also, in many places they 
work in conditions of almost Dicken- 
sian squalor. London docks have 
barely a quarter of the mechanical 
handling equipment that Rotterdam 
enjoys. Baths are as scarce as steady 
jobs. The answer for the docks is 
the same as the answer for Britain: 
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If you called this General Motors development engineer ““moon-struck,”’ he’d 
probably agree with you. For he’s a member of the team whose objective is 
to put a man on the moon by 1970. 


Together with several hundred other engineers, scientists and technicians, he 
is contributing to the development, fabrication, assembly, integration and 
testing of the guidance and navigation system for the Apollo spacecraft. His 
mind is literally on the moon—and how to get three men there and back safely. 


Educationally, he is highly qualified, but fast-changing technology requires 
his constant study. If he does not have two degrees already, chances are 
that he is working on a second right now under GM’s tuition refund plan. 


Throughout General Motors there are hundreds of professionals like him 
working on projects relating to our nation’s space and defense programs. Like 


their counterparts who are developing commercial products, they are dedicated 
General Motors people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE... 


Making Better Things For You 


The best 
Crème de Menthe) 
in the world > 





...and its cool, delicious taste is out of this world, after dinner or | 
any time. It’s one of 23 fine-tasting de Kuyper Cordials, a Dutch 
name famous since 1695. For free “Cooking with Cordials” book- 
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| dignity for the employees, more 





let, write de Kuyper, Murray Hill Box 47, New York, N. Y. 10016. 
60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK, | 


power, more machinery, computer 
control techniques, and new road, 
rail, and helicopter communications. 


This is expensive. Britain’s di- 
lemma indeed is that it cannot afford 
to do it; yet it cannot afford not to 
do it. And to do it also requires the 
acceptance nationally of the sort of 
society that will be produced by 
more power, more machinery, more 
roads, more computers, and more 
and more production. 


Wanted: a sense of purpose 


One must not exaggerate it, but 
the present malaise is accompanied 
by a rapid increase in crime, and 
particularly in crimes of violence. 
Criminals have taken to carrying 
guns and to using them. ‘leen-age 
hoodlums have a fashion of carrying 
shotguns around with them, and in 
gangs they use them. Imports of 
shotguns from abroad were 25,000 in 
1963, and almost 50,000 in 1964. 
All kinds of guns require licenses in 
Britain. The real trouble is that the 
guns used by gangs are not bought 
but stolen, or imported illegally. 


Abolition of the death penalty has 
nothing to do with the rise in crime 
or the increase in the use of 
‘“‘shooters.”? But its opponents will 
certainly link the two. Meanwhile 
it is to be expected that the demand 
will increase for the police to be 
armed in future with more than a 
truncheon and an air of authority. 


Young British athletes last year 
won a record number of medals at 
Tokyo. ‘The re-export of pop beat 
music by such as the Beatles has 
become a significant factor in the 
invisible trade. An Oxford woman 
scientist, Dorothy Crowfoot-Hodg- 
kin, won the 1964 Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry. Jenny Lee, Nye Bevan’s 
widow, is a vigorous ‘“‘secretary for 
leisure.” 


Yet in a serious although marginal 
sense, it is true that the government 
must restore a sense of purpose to 
British life, to give back to the 
British that feeling of quality in 
living that many have lost, and at the 
same time transform Britain into a 
society of mass consumption and 
mass production. 


Buy a General Electric Slicing Knife... 
The one without a cord! 


Helps you carve like a chef, anytime, anywhere. 
Lightweight, truly portable. 
Slices everything from fresh bread to turkey. 
All you do is guide it! 








Recharger storage rack charges completely overnight 
„keeps your knife always ready for use. Hollow ground, 
| perfectly matched stainless steel blades provide maxi- 
La, re mum cutting with minimum effort. All you do is guide it. 









GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES LIFE EASIER WITH A FINGER TOUCH 





! ies Cordless Rechargeable Auto- 
Deluxe Automatic Blender Deluxe Can Opener-Knife matic Toothbrush can give you 
whips, mixes, purees. 32 oz. Sharpener opens cans at a cleaner teeth, more healthful 
blending capacity. Only 10% finger touch. Sharpens knives gum care than ordinary hand 


inches high. Stores easily. quickly and expertly. brushing. 


General Electric Company, Housewares Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The Atlantic Report , A 


Meon of the calamitous situation in South 
Vietnam had its beginnings under President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. Yet, though it is easy to catalogue 
the blunders and errors of his nine-year rule, this 
dogmatic statement needs to be carefully qualified. 
It may be a contradiction in terms to say that 
South Vietnam is falling, because it never really 
existed; but this is truly the crux of the problem. 


To an American, the struggle in South Vietnam 
between Communist and anti-Communist is the 
one paramount concern. To lose the war is to lose 
all. But to many Vietnamese the war even today 
remains a backdrop to much older, and seemingly 
more vital, interests and antagonisms. During the 
Indochina war many Vietnamese nationalists with 
unquestionable political antecedents put the erad- 
ication of colonialism ahead of the defeat of the 
Viet Minh. In the same myopic way, men of un- 
questioned goodwill have been sidetracked today 
by vendettas which will be meaningless if the Viet 
Cong should prevail. 


Under such circumstances, and with or without 
Ngo Dinh Diem, if every dollar of American aid 
had been gainfully spent, if every underprivileged 
farmer had seen the achievement of his own pri- 
vate revolution of rising expectations, it is im- 
probable that events in this tragic land would have 
followed a basically different course. 


General Maxwell Taylor arrived in Saigon as 
U.S. ambassador in July, 1964, well briefed in the 
agonizing military situation, but unprepared, as he 
now admits quite frankly, for the political and 
social weaknesses that existed in and beyond the 
government. Behind Saigon’s sophisticated facade 
he found primitive and deeply engrained super- 
stitions based on necromancy and astrology. Pri- 
vate soldiers and government clerks consulted 
soothsayers, and so did generals and cabinet minis- 
ters. Worse, politician was against politician, even 
in the same party. General was against general, 
Buddhist against Catholic. 


These divisions were overt and obvious, but the 
tactics of their confrontation were usually clandes- 
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tine and devious. The Vietnamese love to plot. 
For the past ten years there has rarely been a 
moment when at least one coup d’etat has not been 
in the making, and it was characteristic that Diem 
and Nhu, his brother and chief adviser, were 
finally overthrown only when General Ton That 
Dinh, handpicked in complete confidence to lead 
a counter coup, joined the generals he was sup- 
posed to crush. The coup was all but over before 
Diem and Nhu learned that they had been betrayed. 


The Buddhist origins 


For more than two thousand years imported 
religious and political concepts have infiltrated 
the Vietnamese framework of basic family loyalties 
and deeply rooted superstitious beliefs, including 
animism, ancestor worship, and the worship of 
village spirits. The mainstream came from China 
and included Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, 
the mandarin system, and, much later, the secret 
societies. 


From the West, beginning early in the seven- 
teenth century, came Catholicism and colonialism 
(perhaps inevitably the two tended to become 
equated), and the knowledge, if rarely the prac- 
tice, of liberal democracy, justice, and law. 
During the colonial era, Vietnamese parliamen- 
tary members were not allowed to represent 
political parties. Yet savage repression, including 
imprisonment and execution, did not prevent par- 
ties from forming. It merely drove them under- 
ground, or into allegiance with the secret organiza- 
tions, the most important of which was the Triad, 
or Heaven and Earth Society. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, on orders 
from the Emperor K’ang-hsi, Chinese troops set 
fire to and destroyed the Shao Lin Buddhist mon- 
astery in Foochow. Only eighteen of its 128 monks 
survived. Twelve of them lost their lives in the 
ensuing fighting, and the thirteenth committed 
suicide rather than fall into the emperor’s hands. 
While they were looking for his grave, the five 
survivors were attacked by government troops. 
Their fate seemed sealed when out of the earth 
came a sword, its hilt decorated by two dragons 





Pamela Ware — Eastern Air Lines Stewardi 


Why does an Eastern Stewardess 
wear a suit newly designed by Don Loper? 


For the same reason our fleet 
“has a sparkling new look. 





For the same reason you can await your flight call in a Falcon Lounge. Or at EASTERN 
' be helped by one of our Ground Hostesses. Or be served a dinner on 
- Famous Restaurant flights prepared by Voisin, The Pump Room and other See how much better an airline can be 
famous restaurants. 


Why will you find new quiet on Eastern, new comfort, new elegance? 
Because we are finding new ways to make Eastern the finest airline you’ve 
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The Volkswagen Station Wagon holds 


in the whole town. You have to drive 25 


miles to get to the next one. 
And you could get to the next one ina 


VW on about one gallon of gas. 
O. A. Breschini, who runs the only sa- 


loon in Jiggs ("We haven't had a shooting 





(In fact, the VW not only holds the 


whole town of Jiggs, it also holds about 
twice as much as a conventional wagon: 


Jiggs, Nevada is populated by five 
adults, four children, and one big dog that 


doesn't like photographers. 
That happens to be just how many you 


can comfortably seat in a Volkswagen 


« 


170 cubic feet.) 
Next to people, the scarcest thing in 
Jiggs is gasoline. There's only one pump 


Station Waaqon. 


the entire population 


in two years.') says the summers get better 

than 105° above. 

» And Will Peters, who makes the best 

coyote bait in Elko County, remembers the 

winter of '36 when it got near 50° below. 
Fortunately, there's nothing in the VW 


of Jiggs, Nevada. 


hat can freeze or boil. The engine's air- 
cooled, so it gets along just beautifully. 

Once we got all the people in, they 
iked the seats, windows and sunroof so 
nuch we didn't know how to ask them to 
get out. 


@ VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 





So we contributed one brand-new 
Volkswagen Station Wagon to the town 
of Jiggs, Nevada and rode 
off into the fading sunset. 
: (Sometimes it pays a town 
R not to get too big.) 


ah 
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PROGRESS REPORT TO U.S. INDUSTRY FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO: 


Puerto Rico is now one of 
the healthiest countries on earth 


Projects like this new *62 million medical center have 
helped raise average life expectancy to seventy years 


HEN those spruce young nurses in 
the picture were born, medical fa- 
cilities in Puerto Rico were second-rate. 
The average Puerto Rican existed on 
31 cents a day, and was lucky if he lived 
to celebrate a 50th birthday. 
Today, no other people in the Western 
Hemisphere have better health care—or 
a higher life expectancy. Incomes have 


. soared, too. Average is now $830 per per- 


son per year, highest in South America. 


The miracles of 
“Operation Bootstrap” 


In the 1940's, the people of Puerto Rico 
launched a massive program of self-help, 
“Operation Bootstrap.” Its major objec- 
tive: to put an end to poverty, the root 
cause of ill health on the island. 
Factories were built, and handsome in- 
centives were offered to attract new in- 
dustries. Slums were torn down, and fine 
modern houses went up in their place. As 
the country began to prosper, hospitals, 


schools and parks mushroomed through- 
out the island. 

This new medical center is a proud ex- 
ample of the miracles worked under the 
impetus of “Operation Bootstrap.” 


Six hospitals in one 


Facilities here are equal to any medical 
center in the world. On its 227 acres of 
grounds are three general hospitals, a 
long-term treatment clinic, a psychiatric 
hospital, and a nursing home. 

Among them, they have more than 
three thousand beds, and are equipped to 
handle 16,000 operations and 87,000 
emergency Cases a year. 

There are laboratories for research of 
every kind; an institute for advanced 
medical study; a rehabilitation center. 


Nuclear age equipment 


One building houses the most sophisti- 
cated equipment known today for treat- 
ment and diagnosis of cancer. It uses 


. <— The Nurses Dormitory of the new Medical Center of Puerto Rico. 


cobalt energy—and few other hospitals 
in the world are known to have it. 


One of the finest medical schools 


The Puerto Ricans have reason to be 
proud of one other feature of the new 
center: its School of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health. This is one of the fin- 
est built in any country since the last war. 

The school is staffed by specialists in 
almost every field of the profession. It 
will serve as a training ground for doctors 
and nurses throughout South America. 

Remember when Puerto Rico was 
called “the poorhouse of the Caribbean”? 
Things have changed. 


This is one of a series of reports to U.S. 
industry on the economic and cultural 
development of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Manufacturers: send for il- 
lustrated report on productivity, profits 
and special incentives. Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Dept. CIN, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10019. 


Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 


relax—go golfing! 


Your tna Casualty agent will 


put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He'll take com- 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly ...the way you’d 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every Ætna Casualty pol- 
icy ... just part of the package we call 


* 
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* PERSONAL SERVICE 


Find us fast in the Yellow Pages. 





Report on South Vietnam 


contending for a pearl. Seizing 
the sword, the monks set about 
the soldiers, made their escape, and 
with the assistance of a former high 
minister of state, formed a secret or- 
ganization, the Triad, pledged to 
overthrow the Ch’ing dynasty. Two 
centuries later the society counted 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen among its members. 
Its branches spread to Southeast 
Asia, serving as a substitute for gov- 
ernment for millions of overseas 
Chinese. 


The striking similarity between 
the legendary origins and subsequent 
activity of the Triad Society and 
what has happened in Vietnam 
since the late Ngo Dinh Nhv’s 
special forces broke into the Xa Loi 
pagoda with submachine guns and 
grenades on August 21, 1963, is 
much more than a coincidence. 
The monks who made Xa Loi head- 
quarters for their spectacularly suc- 
cessful campaign against the Diem 
regime have launched a powerful 
Buddhist-based political movement 
that draws quite naturally on Triad 
organization and techniques. 


Hinayana Buddhism came to Viet- 
nam from China about the third 
century A.D. Because its written lan- 
guage until recent years was Chi- 
nese, the Buddha’s teachings were 
familiar to relatively few highly 
literate scholars, mostly monks, and 
a few devout laymen. 


Yet the religion, which is more a 
way of life than a faith and allows 
broad freedom of thought, spread 
widely among the masses, who had 
only a superficial knowledge of its 
tenets. Except for two brief periods, 
the Confucian emperors in Hué re- 
garded it with distaste. Because 
religion upset society and the man- 
darinate, it had to be discouraged, 
and even suppressed. The more it 
was suppressed and restricted, the 
more it entwined itself in the coun- 
tryside with astrology and spirit 
worship, leaving the monasteries as 
isolated centers of learning and fer- 
tile fields for Triad endeavor. 


ÆTNA CASUALTY Vietnamese Christians 
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The history of Christian proselyt- 
ization in Vietnam is similar. To 
avoid attention and persecution, 
French Catholic missionaries used 


lay preachers to spread the Word of 
God. They went cautiously, but too 
fast for the emperors. In 1847 
Emperor Tu Duc described the 
missionaries as running like goats 
and barking like dogs. He ordered 
them all to be thrown into the sea 
with stones around their necks. It 
was an incautious edict, which 
brought in the French to protect the 
Church and to colonize the country. 


For the Catholics this began a pe- 
riod of preference which ended only 
with the death of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
The Church became institutional- 
ized and powerful, though in rural 
areas it sometimes failed to shake off 
the influence of native customs and 
beliefs. Much of the fear that caused 
Catholics to cling together clandes- 
tinely during the days of imperial 
persecution also remained. 


In primarily Buddhist villages 
along the coast of central Vietnam 
tiny Catholic communities nestled 
in their own little ghettoes, praying, 
intermarrying, and living together, 
making scarcely any contact with 
their Buddhist neighbors. Tensions 
began to rise early in the 1960s when 
Catholic militiamen, usually under 
the guiding force of the local priest, 
got military training and guns which 
were denied to the Buddhists. 


It was a difficult problem. Since 
Catholics were ready and willing to 
fight, and others often were not, their 
participation in the war was out of 
proportion to their numbers. ‘This 
in turn tended to add credibility to 
the ill-informed but quite wide- 
spread Buddhist view that Diem was 
in fact only the leader of another sect | 
and that the war was a private quar- 
rel between opposing sects and 
ideologies — the Marxist Commu- 
nists, represented by the Viet Cong, 
and the Catholic Personalists, repre- 
sented by the secret Can Lao 
(revolutionary workers) Party. It also 
increased the resentment against 
restrictions placed on the Buddhists. 


Militant Buddhism 


Under the French, the number of 
Buddhist pagodas and the number 
of monks in the pagodas had been 
limited, and limitations were also 
placed on the pagodas’ right to 
accept gifts. Buddhism had become , 
depressed and fallen more and more 
under the control of ill-educated 
monks, a situation which caused a 


Imagine...a week's vacation 
© to Europe for only *10 extra! 


The wonderful vacation “buy” 
that a little planning ...and the 
Holland-America Line...can get you. 


by LLOYD ROBERTS Photos by Bob Swenson 


I have noticed, in my travels, two 
varieties of vacationers—those deter- 
mined, at any price, to exploit as fully 
as possible every minute allotted them; 
and those who see a vacation not only 
as a time for recreation but for re-crea- 
tion as well—and IJ mean re-creation of 
the corpus as well as of the spirit. 

Frankly these latter, I think, wind up 
getting much more out of every minute 
than the folks who run themselves 
ragged making every minute “count.” 

As a matter of fact, if you look upon 
a vacation to Europe as / happen to 
look upon it—as an opportunity to rest 
and relax and enjoy yourself as well 
as to come home with 400 color slides 





Peter Sager, Vancouver, B.C.—sculptor, sketching 
the waves ...“I must travel back and forth across 
the Atlantic quite often on business. Holland- 
America ships seem to have a certain atmosphere 
that you never quite find any place else. It makes 
me feel very content.” 


to show your friends—I can tell you 
how to get a fabulous week’s vacation 
en route for a mere $10 more than the 
cost of basic transportation. 

I’m talking about going at least one 
way by ship. Between going by ship 
and coming home by ship, I frankly 
prefer the former — although I must ad- 
mit that the latter has much to recom- 
mend it. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that being able to rest up from the daily 
grind and pressures of just getting 





ready to go, which going by ship makes 
possible, is the best of all ways to be 
ready for the wonderful adventure that 
is Europe. At the same time, returning 
by ship certainly lets you recuperate 
from all the running around you do 
while there. 

You decide which school to join. (Or 
decide to go both ways by ship.) Let me 
make clear the remarkable economics. 

During Holland-America Line’s thrift 
season—the months from August to 
May-—jet economy class to London 
costs $210—one way. For that you get 
about seven hours aloft and two meals. 
For just $10 more, you can travel tour- 
ist class on the Holland-America Line’s 
Nieuw Amsterdam or Statendam to 
Southampton—it’s another $10 more 
on the flagship Rotterdam—and get six 
wonderful days at sea, a comfortable 
stateroom for two, gracious service, 
three excellent meals a day (plus morn- 
ing bouillon, afternoon tea and a mid- 
night buffet supper—all included), the 
chance to see first-run movies in a thea- 
ter, to play miniature golf, or deck ten- 
nis, or to go swimming; entertainment 
and night life in a variety of cafes 
aboard ship, and the opportunity to 
shop for all kinds of fascinating mer- 
chandise (and jewelry) at duty-free 
mid-Atlantic prices. 

Incidentally, even in the busy sum- 
mer season, this $10 difference holds 
true; and if you win the horse races, 
bingo, or ship’s pool for the day’s run 
it might not even cost you that—you 
might actually save money! 

On a Holland-America Line ship you 
get something else, too—a thing the 
Dutch call gezelligheid. This is defi- 
nitely not an hors d’oeuvre or what 
you’re expected to say when someone 
sneezes. It’s a word describing a par- 
ticular “‘feeling’—the kind of feeling 
you encounter specifically aboard a 
Dutch ship. A friendliness, an infor- 
mality that adds to your enjoyment. 
There’s no charge for this, either. As 
the song has it, The best things in life 
are free. 

In fact, just $10 extra for all this is 





Miss Dawn Gaignat, Lubbock, Texas—receiving a 
golf tip from the social director—“I never dreamed 
there was so much to do aboard the ship. We've 
been having a ball from morning to night. And part 
of that fun has been the friendliness of the people.” 


about as close to “free” as you can 
come! You can spend more if you wish 
for more luxurious accommodations— 
$20 extra, $30 extra, no matter: it buys 
for you an experience you'll never for- 
get and never regret. (And if you’d 
like to save money, consider Holland- 
America’s thriftliners: the Maasdam, 
or Ryndam. You get even lower rates 
on these. ) 

If you’re interested, you can get lit- 
erature on the subject from an author- 
ized travel agent near you or from the 
Holland-America Line, Pier 40—North 
River, New York. 












Mrs. Hanne Ventillius, North Miami Beach, Florida 
—in the main dining room ... “It was enjoyable 
and relaxing to sail the Atlantic with Holland- 
America, My son, too, has found so many things to 
do. I’ve especially enjoyed the continental menu 
and the attentive service.” 


Nectar properly defined is a delicious or in- 


spiring beverage. To connoisseurs, apricot liqueur is considered 
such a drink. Yet there is an ocean of difference between liqueurs 
today, and it is vital to know what makes one brand truly 
outstanding. 


Calle al Apry, this apricot liqueur is made solely 


from fresh apricots, but only from those grown in Perpignan, 
France. They are the most flavorful in the world. They are har- 
vested at the peak of maturity, then processed immediately so 
their flavor will not escape. 


+ i p r ij achieves its outstanding bouquet not only from 


these choice apricots, but also from careful blending with the 
finest cognac. Finally, the liqueur is sealed in the 

bottle by its producer, for this is one sure way to cap- 

ture its great delicacy and fragrance. The producer of 

Apry takes such pains with 18 other delicious flavors, 

too—all made and bottled in France. 


“Yes. I Know... , 
Marie Brizard”) 
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APRY 





Sole U.S. Distributors Ss 
Schieffelin & Co., New York Apricot Liqueur * 70 Proof 
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: France’s most popular family-size car. 






2 CV delivers 55 m.p.g. 


Citroen is your best choice with a car for every ,-<-———————————~—,., 
need, and every budget. Purchase your Citroen Fay Tien ale E a s .. 
here for factory-direct tax-free delivery in | West: 8423 Wilshire Blvd, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Europe. You can bring it home for additional | Send me free brochures on Overseas Delivery 
savings. Write for complete Overseas Delivery | of Citroen cars. 
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Report on South Vietnam 


withdrawal from active participa- 
tion in Buddhist affairs by the more 
scholarly and devout. 


Aware of these shortcomings, Bud- 
dhist laymen and monks in 1931 
initiated a reform movement. An 
Association for Buddhist Studies 
sought to strengthen discipline and 
improve training in the monasteries 
and to propagate Buddhism in 
Vietnamese rather than in Chinese. 
These reforms continued after the 
Second World War, though ham- 
pered by the widespread fighting in 
the Indochina war. 


Fifty clerical and lay delegates, in- 
cluding some of those most bitterly 
opposed to the recent changes, met 
in Hué in 1951 to reorganize the 
Community of Monks and to codify 
the rites. “Up to then,” one of the 
participants recently pointed out, 
“if there had been Buddhist repres- 
sions, the monks would not have 
been able to organize a demonstra- 
tion of thirty old women.” 


In Saigon today when the monks 
boast that they can put five thou- 
sand demonstrators into the streets in 
an hour, they do not exaggerate. 
Buddhist university students, and 
even schoolchildren, have aban- 
doned their studies to become the 
monks’ striking arm. 


In vain, elder Buddhist laymen 
have complained that the monks 
“are trying to lead innocent follow- 
ers into practices that are contrary to 
the Eightfold Noble Path, which is 
the only Buddhist path,’ and that 
the Lord Buddha, who forbade 
monks to hold gold, silver, and pre- 
cious metals, would be outraged by 
the expensive tastes that these far 
from humble clergy have acquired. 


Real Buddhist power is shared, or 
disputed, by two of the leaders of the 
campaign against the Diem regime: 
Venerable Tri Quang, xenophobic, 
anti-American, who was inspired to 
seek refuge in the U.S. Embassy in 
September of last year; and Vener- 
able Tam Chau, who outmaneu- 
vered Tri Quang for the chair- 
manship of the newly formed 
Institute for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Both are North Vietnamese. 
Both are in their early forties. Both 


Jazz o Limited to an edition of five « Glass design by Donald Pollard « En graving design by Jacob Landau » Height 10 inches e $6,500 


Music in Crystal 


ih wig Steuben crystal and it rings. Stroke it and it 
sings. Such is the nature of crystal. Here, artists 
have used it to capture the spirit of music itself. 

At first glance, the jazz trio above appears to be 
engraved on one piece of crystal. Actually, you are 
looking at three engravings on three separate pieces— 


and on three different planes. 

The effect of this unusual technique is much like 
that of good jazz. The patterns play together. The 
rhythms complement one another. The lines weave 
and blend with curves and swirls— suggesting the 
subtle counterpoint of bright, modern music. 
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COMING IN THE ATLANTIC 





THE RED RIFT 
Threat or Boon? 


Expert demonologists bring their analyses of the Com- 
munist world up to date in special studies of the disputes 
and divisions within Communism, and the dangers and 
opportunities these pose for the United States. 


...» also starring 


ALBEE and GIELGUD 


im 
An Offstage Argument 


America’s disturbing young playwright and one of the 
theater’s great actors discuss in relaxed candor the state 
of the theater, the roles of writer and performer, the 
worth of the critics, and the importance of being earnestly 
explicit or mysterious. 


. . - plus, among others, 


another Atlantic ‘‘First”; a penetrating critique of 
James B. Conant’s attack on the education of Ameri- 
can teachers; a brief and zany visit inside the mind of a 
new American humorist; and the start of Phoebe-Lou 
Adams’ journeys through Scandinavia. 


Coming later this year 


Our special issue on Sir Winston Churchill has neces- 
sarily postponed the supplement on the Automobile in 
American Life. 


Report on South Vietnam 


are dedicated, militant Buddhists. 
Both are determined to make up for 
lost centuries in organizing the 
religion and its followers. 


Tri Quang is strong and neutral- 
ist, perhaps Communist; Tam Chau 
is weak, pro-American, and anti- 
Communist. Tri Quang wants to 
end the war by negotiation; Tam 
Chau is also anxious to see an end to 
the fighting, but citing Laos as an 
example, he fears that only a Com- 
-munist takeover will emerge from 
negotiations now. Yet on one vital 
point the two leaders are united: 
they are determined to ensure that 
the Buddhists have a major voice in 
government. 





It is on this rock that all attempts 
since the end of the Diem regime to 
create effective government in South 

| Vietnam have foundered. Mob dem- 
‘onstrations, largely Buddhist in- 
spired, have precipitated crisis after 
crisis. 

| 
| Yet General Nguyen Khanh’s 
own ambitions and Buddhist dis- 
| satisfaction with the general com- 
position of the civil government 
led by Prime Minister Tran Van 
| Huong, an earnest but undistin- 
guished ex-schoolteacher, brought 
General Khanh and the monks 
together again in an army move 
that put Huong out of office. It led 
perilously close not only to the part- 
ing of the ways between South Viet- 
nam and the United States but also 
ito the collapse of organized, coor- 
i dinated resistance to the Viet Cong. 
| In conventional military terms 
| the situation is not nearly as bad as it 
sometimes seems. ‘The main battle 
corps of the Vietnamese Army has 
‘not been beaten and remains in- 
‘comparably larger and better 
‘equipped than the Viet Cong. In 
fact, there has not been a single ma- 
jor action in the entire war; nothing 
in any way compares with actions 
| that were part of the daily routine 
|in Korea, for instance. While North 
Vietnam is on the brink of starva- 
tion, South Vietnam, with almost 
every farm a battlefield, manages 
not only to feed its population but 
to export rice and rubber. United, 
South Vietnam would surely stand. 
Divided, it seems certain to fall. 
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The Hammond L-133 Spinet Organ in cherry, French Provincial styling, $1070. Other Hammond models in a wide choice of styles and finishes. All prices f.o.b. factory, subject to change without notice. 


Amazing ... how this Hammond Organ brings your music back 


S oMEWHERE in years gone by, did you 
happen to have a few music lessons? 
If so, we have a wonderful idea for you. 
It will lift your spirits and let you as- 
tound your friends. 

Get yourself a Hammond Organ. 
Take a few lessons. Pick up your music 
where you left it. You’ll never believe 
how quickly your music can come back 
until you actually hear yourself play- 
ing the remarkable Hammond Organ. 


The secret of success 


The secret in starting over, of course, 
is the confidence you build by sound- 
ing good so soon. 

We’ve built in all kinds of things to 
help you. Famous Hammond harmonic 
drawbars put a wonderful variety of 
musical tones at your fingertips. Our 
pre-set tone tabs and keys let you con- 


trol and change the character of music 
as you play. And our patented rever- 
beration system makes your music sound 
as if you were playing in a great con- 
cert hall. 


A lifetime of enjoyment 


All this is yours, plus the confidence 
of knowing that the Hammond tone 
wheel generator—source of the famous 
Hammond voice—can never get out of 
tune. Not in a lifetime of playing. 

No wonder you really enjoy the time 
you spend at the Hammond Organ. No 
wonder you know that you will succeed. 
Thousands of others have. 

Try this fresh, flying start... and 
see. First step: mail our coupon. You'll 
have no obligation at all... except to 
that person in your family who should 
have kept on with his music 


| HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
| 4200 W. DIVERSEY AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60639 


Please send free Hammond Organ 
Catalog. 

Also send information on Guaran- 
teed Playtime Plan, described below. 
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this way: dealer will put a Hammond Or- 
gan in your home for a trial period, and 
provide 6 private lessons—all for $25. If 
you aren’t playing to your satisfaction in 
a matter of days, dealer refunds your $25. 
But if you buy, the $25 goes toward down 
payment. 


Music’s most glorious voice 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| by most Hammond Organ dealers, works 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Also makers of the Hammond Piano 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


The nuclear future 
SIR: 

A comprehensive criticism of Ray- 
mond Aron’s position (“‘The Spread 
of Nuclear Weapons,” January At- 
lantic) will require further study, but 
off the cuff Pd like to point out that 
he, along with most other nucleo- 
political theorists now practicing in 
public, has neglected the chance of 
surreptitious delivery systems being 
adopted. He states that mere pos- 
session of atomic explosives, due to 
the cost of a delivery system capable 
of frontally penetrating ‘‘enemy” 
defenses, “is not the same as posses- 
sion of a deterrent, let alone a retal- 
latory capacity.” I’m not so sure. 

Even assuming detection is prob- 
able enough and the consequences of 
detection damaging enough to make 
smuggling patently unwise (very 
shaky assumptions, both), there is 
still the legal possibility of send- 
ing explosives by sealed diplomatic 
pouch and assembling them on em- 
bassy grounds, as well as at legations, 
consulates, and wherever else extra- 
territoriality applies. Even if their 
presence were known, there would 
be no legal action the lost (victim) 
country could take. 

R. McArTHUR 
New York City 


SIR: 

“The Spread of Nuclear Weap- 
ons”? shows clearly the causes of this 
malady that faces mankind. Mr. 
Aron says that if it is right for the 
United States to test nuclear weap- 
ons then it is just as right for France 
to do so; but, on the other hand, it 
would be folly for, say, Israel or the 
United Arab Republic to do so be- 
cause it has an “insane” argu- 





Atlantic 


ment, in his judgment. I cannot see 
that an Arab or a Jew or a China- 
man would be any less responsible 
—or irresponsible — than, say, a 
Frenchman or an American or a 
Russian under the same circumstan- 
ces. The mathematics of probability 
makes it imperative that the spread 
of atomic weapons cease now. This 
can only be accomplished with a 
world government, and if this is not 
done, we will perish because we 
have not faced reality, as I believe 
Mr. Aron has not in this article. 
Mr. Aron refers blithely to the 
warhead on a Minuteman missile as 
having only one or two megatons. 
The Hiroshima bomb had 40 kilo- 
tons, and it killed in the neighbor- 
hood of 65,000 Japanese. This is the 
kind of fuzzy thinking that is be- 
deviling our very existence. 
J. C. BRown 
Virden, Manitoba, Canada 


Sir: 

Over the Christmas holidays I 
read first Raymond Aron’s “The 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons,” then 
Alfred Kazin’s “My Friend Saul 
Bellow.” I have also scanned Presi- 
dent Johnson’s and Premier Kosygin’s 
statements of their mutual desire for 
reducing tensions and agreeing on 
further measures of arms control. 
Finally I have seen the Pope’s 
eloquent plea for peace. 

I am struck, not for the first time, 
by the appalling cynicism on which 
Mr. Aron’s brilliant article is based. 
He assumes, without discussion, that 
President Kennedy did not mean 
what he said when in a series of bril- 
liant speeches in 1961, 1962, and 
1963 he committed the United 
States to general and complete dis- 


Repartee 


armament under enforceable world 
law; that Premier Khrushchev was 
equally insincere when he stated the 
Russian goal as general and com- 
plete disarmament under strict inter- 
national control; that the McCloy- 
Zorin Statement of Agreed Princi- 
ples for Disarmament need not be 
mentioned as an important state 
paper; that the various resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the United 
Nations on the subject of disarma- 
ment are without relevance to a 
discussion of the spread of nuclear 
weapons; and that the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Conference, 
which has been meeting in Geneva 
for nearly three years to consider the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. drafts of treaties 
of general and complete disarma- 
ment, has done nothing even worth 
mentioning. 

Furthermore, he apparently as- 
sumes that the current views of 
President Johnson and Premier Ko- 


sygin — no doubt advanced after his _ 


article was prepared, but pretty 
well understood from previous state- 
ments of both men — have no 
bearing on the policies of their 
respective countries. 

All of this ignores the obvious 
political, social, economic, and moral 
need for the two great powers to 
halt the arms race, bring China and 
France into line, prevent the further 
spread of nuclear weapons, and 
move forward toward their mutually 
agreed goal of disarmament. 

Presumably Mr. Aron, consider- 
ing himself a realist, would have 
little sympathy with Herzog’s hope 
quoted by Alfred Kazin in his 
splendid article on Saul Bellow: 
“Unified by the horrible wars, in- 
structed in our brutal stupidity by 
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revolutions, by engineered famines, 
directed by ‘ideologists’ per- 
haps we, modern humankind (can’t 
be!), have done the nearly impos- 
sible, namely, learned something.” 

Let us hope that we have; and 
that the Atlantic will soon publish an 
article expressing the grounds for 
that hope by any one of the distin- 
guished leaders of the Western world 
who share my belief and, I suspect, 
yours, that President Kennedy was 
the realist and the farsighted practi- 
cal statesman when he committed 
our country to the almost univer- 
sally accepted goal of a peace race, 
not an arms race, which should 
progress step by step until all arma- 
ments have been abolished. 


SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK 
Washington, D.C. 


Are movies going to pieces? 


Sir: 

Pauline Kael (‘‘Are Movies Going 
to Pieces,” December Atlantic) has 
made the simple mistake of setting 
forth literary standards for what is 
essentially a nonliterary medium. Of 
course, audiences accept crazy pat- 
terns of frame juxtaposition and 
then mutter noisily through banal 
dialogue. ‘They have learned to 
understand how, as in a dream, a 
story may be told even by a jumble 
of pictures, and therefore they pay 
attention to dialogue nowadays only 
when it crackles or when it is par- 
ticularly meaningful or cryptic (audi- 
ences still shut up for All About 
Eve and The Seventh Seal). 

The coherence of a story has to do 
neither with the formal logic of its 
sequence of words or pictures nor 
necessarily with the speed with 
which they are exhibited. In view- 
ing The Bridge on the River Kwai 
which Miss Kael cited as an exam- 
ple of sloppy film direction, all one 
need recognize is the catastrophe to 
which the effort has led, the stunned 
expression on the face of Alec Guin- 
ness, the quizzical expression on the 
face of Sessue Hayakawa, and the 
senseless murder of those two, and 
Bill Holden to boot. It hardly mat- 
ters, in any real sense, who gets 
killed first, or whether they are 
mortally wounded but not yet dead, 
or whatever. The rhythm of the 
picture required an almost apolo- 
getically hasty finale. For the in- 
terested, I suppose, there is always the 
possibility of recovering all the details 
by returning to see the film again. 

While it is possible to tell a story 


on the screen principally by means 
of dialogue and with concern for 
literary standards, the danger that 
must be realized (a danger Miss 
Kael seems to ignore) is that of the 
static filmed play, which, like A 
Raisin in the Sun and Uncle Vanya, 
may be logical, intelligible, quite 
articulate, and a total bore. 


HARVARD HOLLENBERG 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: 

The article “Are Movies Going to 
Pieces?” seems to wonder why. I 
can tell you one reason. They are 
selling their best pictures to TV. 

Imagine the wonderful dance in 
The King and I on a nasty, small TV 
screen! Think of Gigi learning man- 
ners on the TV screen, and, worst 
loss of all, think of Auntie Mame 
wasted on a TV audience. That is 
the worst crime of all. I have seen 
Auntie Mame six times, and had 
hoped to keep on seeing her for 
many years to come. 


Juria V. GRANDIN 
Cape May, N.J. 


SIR: 

Pauline Kael misses the point in 
discussing the apparent lack of form 
in recent movies such as Last Year 
at Marienbad. Like the plays of the 
theater of the absurd, these new 
movies base their form on an ab- 
sence of logic. Their premise is that 
imagination precedes reason, and, 
logically, the form is coordinate 
with the theme. 

If these movies are promulgating 
the irrationality, meaninglessness, 
and incommunicability of life, it is 
only logical to consider them in re- 
lation to their philosophy. ‘They 
cannot be criticized for formless- 
ness, because they are advocating 
a new form. 

JANE CHANCE 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


“I, personally .. .”’ 


SIR: 

I just finished reading Peter Davi- 
son’s excellent article in the Janu- 
ary Allantic (“Madness in the New 
Poetry”), and am writing to thank 
him for saying so lucidly and coher- 
ently what I have, in a jumbled 
manner, felt for some time. Much 
recent poetry has seemed to me a 
mixture of self-analysis and self-ex- 
posure that is embarrassing and 
unpleasant to read, without being 
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Been everywhere? 





Everywhere? 


Have you been to Kerala, that strange land hidden around the southernmost tip of India? The Phoeni- 

cians have. They were trading here for ivory, spices and peacocks 3,000 years ago, in King Solomon’s 

time. The Jews fled here in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Then came the Romans, Syrian Christians, 

Arabs, the Dutch, the British, all kinds of peoples. And every one of these waves of history has left a 

visible mark. What else can you see in Kerala? A teeming wild-life sanctuary. (From the cool, breezy 

deck of a motor launch.) Some of India’s earliest pantomime dance-dramas. The only thing you won't 

find in Kerala is enough time to see it all. For colorful brochures about India, her modern hotels wo TN 
and travel facilities, contact your Travel Agent. Or write to the Government of India Tourist Office. £ 
New York, 19 East 49th Street. Chicago, Palmer House. San Francisco, 685 Market Street. Toronto, 177 King Street, West. 
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little coupon. After that, you can start celebrating. 
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meaningful in any context outside 
the poet’s personal life. Moreover, 
I’ve been so leery of recent poetry 
that I have avoided reading much 
of it, but I shall look with interest 
at the books he praises in his article. 


CAREY HALPERSON 
New York City 


SIR: 

A college freshman, I read the 
January Atlantic (my first subscrip- 
tion copy) with the feeling that I 
was taking part in the exchange of 
ideas. I found Mr. Davison’s article 
particularly perceptive, especially 
his view that sanity is sometimes con- 
strued as the dullness of those who 
refrain from reaching beyond reality. 


GorDON E. MAYFIELD 
State College 
Millersville, Pa. 


SIR: 

If Erle Stanley Gardner (‘‘Get- 
ting Away With Murder,” January 
Atlantic) wants to know the meaning 
of the word “‘shamus,”’ let him in- 
quire at any Orthodox or Conserva- 
tive Jewish synagogue in any Amer- 
ican city. He will find the shamus 
is the caretaker, janitor, chief facto- 
tum, the man who sees that things 
get organized. He knows where 
everything is. He knows all about 
everybody in the congregation. He 
is the indispensable man. 

In the late 1920s and early 1930s 
the word was applied to the state 
troopers who patrolled the public 
highways, regulated traffic, and pur- 
sued bootleggers and prevented hold- 
ups as well as rescued the stranded 
and the victims of accidents — the 
indispensable man on the highway. 

The term is also applied to the 
ninth candle on the menorah. On 
Channukah, the Feast of Lights, the 
shamus is lighted first, and the other 
candles lighted from it. It has a 
special bracket above, behind, or on 
one side of the other eight. 

If you inquire, “Watchman, what 
of the night?” the shamus will reply. 


MARIAN CHAMPAGNE 
Loudonville, N.Y. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 
supplying actual address label from 
your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass., 02116. 
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Two men from Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company are 
arriving for one of the periodic conferences which we feel are 
essential to the successful management of personal financial 
affairs. One is an Administrative Officer, the other an Investment 
Officer. They work well together, and their friendly, professional 
guidance is appreciated and relied upon by these customers. 
O Any number of factors may dictate the need for a re-appraisal 
* of one’s financial plans. Changes in your family responsibilities, 
a business promotion, retirement or an inheritance should be 
taken into consideration promptly. As a part of any re-evalua- 





Two-man team from “Financial Cabinet” calls *, on customers for current investment review 
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tion, your portfolio should be reviewed in the light of latest 
business developments, the outlook for the economy and the 
international climate. [] If this approach makes sense to you, 


why not make an appoint- 
ment to discuss your finan- B OS Í O N 
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specialists today. We sug- 
Code 617 Liberty 2-9450.© 100 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 02106 
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IBM computers help put better steak on steers. 


In what new ways 
will computers serve you? 
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IBM computer helps “land” a man on the moon. 


HE pictures above show some of the many 

ways computers are helping contribute to 
man’s welfare — not only in the United States 
but throughout the world. 

Computers were virtually unknown ten 
years ago. Yet today it would be difficult to 
name a modern product or service in which 
computers have not played a part. 

Computers now enable men to multiply by 
thousands of times the research that was for- 
merly possible. As a result, today’s scientists, 
engineers and businessmen have greater free- 
dom to think — and to apply their thought to 
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IBM computer helps locate rare blood to save lives. 


With the introduction of IBM’s SYSTEM/360, 
the computer becomes an even more useful 
servant to man. 


The “all-purpose” computer 


It is the first all-purpose computer system, the 
first built to serve every area of need in busi- 
ness, science and government. It will do more 
work for more people, faster—and at lower 
cost—than any computer system IBM has ever 
built before. 

It, too, will help men continue to explore 
new fields of knowledge. and to discover new 





IBM computer helps 60 nations save lives at sea. 
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SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


1874-1965 


Ac who ever saw Sir Winston Churchill in 
action will never forget it. As a director of Harvard’s 
Alumni Association I had the privilege of sitting di- 
rectly behind him in Sanders Theater that blustery 
autumn day in 1943 when Harvard gave him an 
honorary degree; I could see the brief notes from 
which he spoke, consisting only of lead sentences 
and transitions, the bones on which he formed the 
splendid, muscular paragraphs in his speech. I 
felt that he was somewhat in awe of the academic 
body, for he had never been an undergraduate. 
But that mood disappeared when our procession 
with him and President Conant side by side entered 
the Harvard Yard, for there to his surprise, massed 
before the chapel steps, were the thousands of 
student officers — Army, Naval Reserve, and Air 
Force — for whom there had been no room in 
Sanders. 

Now he was in his element. Alone he mounted 
the chapel steps to the microphone, and facing 
them, gave not an exhortation, but a stirring pledge 
of the loyalty they would find when fighting with 
Britons of their age. He ended his remarks by hold- 
ing up his forefingers in the familiar V for Victory, 
and like a wave they rose and flung it back with a 
shout that must have done him good. 

I saw him again more privately in the Cabinet 
Room at Westminster during his last term as Prime 
Minister. Dien Bien Phu was falling, and then, as 
now, the question was whether a devastating air 
strike would do more than temporarily relieve the 
pressure in Southeast Asia. “I wake up every 
morning,” he said, between puffs on that elongated 
cigar, the mate of which he had given me, “‘feeling 
as if I had an albatross around my neck. But,” he 
added, “I think your people are wrong, you know; 
I don’t think a great air strike would settle any- 
thing.” 

I had brought with me proofs of an article en- 
titled “Churchill Was Right,” in which Hanson 
Baldwin evaluated for the Atlantic the major de- 
cisions in World War II, in too many of which, 


to our cost, Churchill had been overruled. He 
skimmed through the page proofs while his thoughts 
went back to World War I. “Decisions seemed 
clearer then,” he said. “At the time of Agadir, 
when I was First Lord of the Admiralty, I circulated 
a white paper among my seniors in the Cabinet in 
which I predicted that if war came and the Germans 
attacked, by the end of the first thirty days the 
British expeditionary force and the French armies 
would be driven apart; but that if they could hold 
themselves intact, in forty days the Germans would 
be in retreat. When the war did come in the sum- 
mer of 1914, I circulated the very same paper, and 
though it did not add to my popularity, it was 
accurate to a day.” 

In the spring of 1958 I began my quest for arti- 
cles by those who had lived with Churchill in his 
youth or in the hot noon of his career. I first 
approached the Earl of Swinton, for he had served 
with Churchill in Parliament and the Cabinet for a 
quarter of a century; then came Hugh Massingham, 
whose father had been one of Churchill’s intimates 
in the days when he was an outcast; then Lady 
Diana Cooper, who could speak so truly of the 
happiness of his marriage; and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
a hostess perforce, who did not always approve of 
her distinguished guest; Sir Ian Jacob, who felt the 
impact of Churchill on the Army; Ernst Gombrich, 
the discerning judge of Churchill’s painting; young 
John Peck, Churchill’s private secretary during the 
war; Lewis W. Douglas, who of all American 
ambassadors knew him best; and Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, who dared stand up to the “Old Man” when 
he was confused about questions of science. We 
chose the best of David Low’s cartoons; and I 
was given permission to reproduce portraits, the 
busts, and those telling sketches by Graham Vivian 
Sutherland which are now in the Beaverbrook Art 
Gallery in Fredericton, New Brunswick. This, 
then, is the Atlantics expression of gratitude for the 
greatest man of our age. 

—EpDwWarp WEEKS, Editor 


Copyright © 1965, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 


HUGH MASSINGHAM 


One of England's most distinguished editors, now on the staff of THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, HUGH 


Massincuam is the son of H. W. Massingham, himself a great editor and an intimate friend of 


the young Churchill. Mr Massingham here recalls the days when Sir Winston was a frequent 


visitor in his home and when, to the Tory world, he was considered a radical. 
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Now that he is dead, many people will remem- 
ber him only in one of his more implacable moods. 
The jaw will be jutting out, the face creased in a 
ferocious frown, and one foot will be pushed for- 
ward as if he were about to launch himself upon 
his enemies. 

It is not a misleading interpretation, even 
though it may be rather an obvious one. There 
were times when Churchill was ruthless: a man 
cannot be a successful leader of a nation in war by 
learning to turn the other cheek. But this was 
only one side of his character. There were many 
Churchills; so many, in fact, that if they could 
have been gathered together, they would have 
filled a fair-sized stadium. 

One of his extraordinary gifts was that although 
he moved among the famous and the splendid, he 
managed to project such a clear image of himself 
that even the dullest felt that Winston was a 
friend. Politics, perhaps, is nearer to the theater 
than to any other art, and the inspired politician 
has always been able to put himself across by 
certain simple tricks of speech, and even of dress. 
Nobody understood this better than Churchill. 
There were the extravagant hats, the improbable 
pictures of him industriously laying bricks. He 
deliberately mispronounced words —jestapo, he 
said, though he (and everybody else) knew that 
the right word was gestapo, with a hard g and a 
long a. Even the drink and cigar often seemed two 
of his stage properties. No one has ever seen 
Winston smoke a cigar to the end, and time and 
again he would take only a sip from his sprightly 
whiskey and soda. Both, at least in later life, were 
merely symbols of his virility. 

He was helped in his conjurer’s deceptions by 
having a larger bump of humor and mischief than 


Photograph by Purdy, 1900, courtesy Bettmann Archive. 
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any of his contemporaries. A politician cannot 
create a sympathetic image of himself unless he 
can occasionally come down from his pedestal, and 
he cannot get off his pedestal unless he sees 
through his own pretensions and is able to appre- 
ciate the absurdity that makes him the brother of 
all human beings. Hitler never made a joke about 
himself or about anybody else: Winston crackled 
with them all day long. There was his dig at the 
austere and severe Sir Stafford Cripps when 
Winston was addressing the troops in the desert 
during the war. “Here we are,” he said, “ma- 
rooned in all these miles of sand — not a blade of 
grass or a drop of water or a flower — how Cripps 
would have loved it.” 

Then there was the moment when a Mr. Alfred 
Bossom was addressing the House. ‘“‘Who’s this 
chap?” he asked in a penetrating growl. 

‘Bossom, sir.” 


"a 


The great man thought about this. ‘‘Bossom,”’ 
he reflected. “Odd name, isn’t it? Neither one 
thing nor the other.” 

He could even joke about his own death. When 
the War Office decided that the British Army 
must be reorganized and various units amalga- 
mated, it was suddenly realized that Winston’s old 
regiment was among those that were to be axed. 
What a row there was going to be! Faced by this 
appalling prospect, the generals persuaded Mont- 
gomery to break the sad news. Monty dwelt on 
the need for economy, the inevitability of change. 

There was an ominous pause. ‘“‘What about the 
Army’s horses?’? Winston asked. 

Some of the horses would undoubtedly remain. 

“What about the bands?” 

At this point, it is reported, Monty momentarily 
forgot the delicacy of his mission. “You know, 
Winston,” he said, “you really are an extraordi- 
nary chap. I come to tell you about your old regi- 
ment, and you ask me about the horses and the 
bands.” 

The great man lowered his cigar. ‘‘Want to 
make sure I get a good funeral,” he said. 

No one enjoyed Churchill’s humor more than 
Churchill, and, indeed, it used to be one of the 
pleasures of my life to watch him preparing to 
make a joke ata public meeting. One always knew 
it wascoming. His own laughter began somewhere 
in the region of his feet. Then a leg would twitch; 
the bubble of mirth was slowly rising through the 
body. The stomach would swell; a shoulder, 
heave. By this time the audience would also be 
convulsed, although it had no idea what the joke 
was going to be. Meanwhile, the bubble had 
ascended a little further and had reached the face; 
the lips were as mobile and expressive as a baby’s. 
The rich, stumbling voice would become even 
more hesitant. And finally there would be the 
explosion, the triumphant sentence of ridicule. 


L: Is this human side, the earthy man hidden 
under the robes and the glitter of fame, that 
haunts me at this moment, because, in a curious 
way, Churchill flitted in and out of my life ever 
since I can remember. He and my father were 
once friends. My father, H. W. Massingham 
— H.W.M., even to his children — was not only 
one of the great English editors of recent times; he 
was also a radical, and it was because he saw 
Churchill as among the radical hopes of his time 
that the two men became intimates. 

People do not remember this phase in Church- 
ill’s life. Today he is seen both as one of the archi- 
tects of victory in the last war and as leader of 
the Conservative Party. They forget that there 
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THAT EARTHY MAN 


was a phase in his career when the rich and privi- 
leged fancied they could hear the fearful creaking 
of the tumbrels every time he spoke. Listen to 
him on the Tories in the days when he was a friend 
of my father’s. “We know perfectly well,’ he 
said, “what to expect — a party of great vested 
interests, banded together in a formidable federa- 
tion: corruption at home, aggression abroad to 
cover it up... . Sentiment by the bucketful, 
patriotism by the imperial pint; the open hand at 
the public exchequer, the open door at the public 
house; dear food for the millions, cheap labor for 
the millionaire.” 

Because of these opinions, Winston became one 
of my father’s many political loves. In a sense, it 
might be said that H.W.M. was among his early 
sponsors. In 1909, when Churchill was thirty-five, 
he brought out a book of speeches called Liberalism 
and the Social Problem, and my father wrote the 
introduction to it. Much of the writing and most 
of the ideas now seem a little musty and far away, 
but the tribute my father paid to the young Liberal 
politician is still fresh and alive. “A word,” he 
concluded, “as to the literary quality of these 
addresses, widely varied as they are in subject. 
The summit of a man’s powers — his full capacity 
of reason, comparison, expression — is not merely 
reached at so early a point in his career as that 
which Mr. Churchill has attained. But in 
directness and clearness of thought, in the power 
to build up a political theory, and present it as an 
impressive and convincing argument, in the force 
of rhetoric and the power of sympathy, readers of 
these addresses will find few examples of modern 
English speechmaking to compare with them. 
They revive the almost forgotten art of oratory, 
and they connect it with ideas born of our age, and 
springing from its conscience and its practical 
needs, and, above all, essential to its happiness.” 

The strange fellowship between these two — my 
father was wiry, puritanical, and withdrawn, 
while Churchill, even then, was rosy, expansive, 
and pleasure loving — inevitably came to an end, 
but while it lasted, the great man stamped in and 
out of our house. Indeed, it is one of my many 
regrets that I never kept a diary while I was a 
child. In my saner moments I see that I would 
not have contributed even as much as a comma 
to the saga of Winston’s life. A child is more 
interested in sport than in the history of his times. 
In those faraway days, Churchill to me was not a 
man: he was a cigar, a cloud of smoke. 

But, although I have no notes to jog my mem- 
ory, I can, as I concentrate, as I look back, see one 
scene that appears to me deeply significant. My 
father was holding one of his pompous luncheon 
parties, and, for some reason, I was allowed to 
attend. Winston was two places away from me, 
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and on the other side of the table, opposite a bowl 
of red roses, sat a bearded gentleman called 
Bernard Shaw or some such name. He seemed to 
me an extraordinarily vain and foolish person, and 
I have never been able to rid myself of that early 
prejudice. 

My father at this time had remarried, and my 
stepmother, though a person of many virtues, 
could not be described as particularly intelligent. 
It happened at this lunch I am describing that 
there was one of those inexplicable silences that 
can occur even when the company is both dis- 
tinguished and witty. As the conversation faded, 
my stepmother’s clear and bell-like voice rose in 
what seemed at the time to be a deafening roar. 
“Mr. Churchill,’ she said in her most earnest 
manner, ‘“‘it is not the world that is wrong: it is 
the people who are in it.” I have no idea if she 
was aware of the enormity of this remark, because 
I was transfixed by the ferocity of my father’s 
glare. If looks could have killed — 

It was then that Winston intervened. “My 
dear Mrs. Massingham,” he said, ‘‘the same 
thought has often occurred to me. It is not the 
world — how right you are! How perfectly right! 
No, it is the people, as you say, the people in it. 
That is what is wrong.” All this was said with 
great conviction and apparent sincerity, and it 
was then that Churchill ceased to be, for me, a 
cigar or a cloud of smoke: he became a man. 
Child as I was, I realized that there could be few 
men who had both the wit and the sympathy to 
try to rescue my stepmother from her predicament. 


M. FATHER quarreled with Winston during 
World War I. Sooner or later he quarreled with 
everybody, and for the most admirable of reasons. 
In a sense, H.W.M. was the saint who strays into 
the warm and corrupting world of politics, and he 
therefore demanded of his heroes an impossibly 
high standard of virtue. When he felt that he had 
been betrayed — and, of course, he was invariably 
betrayed — his love not only turned to hate; he 
had a power of invective and irony that was the 
equal of Swifts. H.W.M. did as much as anybody 
to end Lloyd George’s career — “Mr. George,” 
he mockingly called him. When Lloyd George 
pushed Asquith out of the nest in World War I 
and became Prime Minister, my father began one 
of his articles with this quotation: “Had Zimri 
peace who slew his master?” It must have been 
an attack of this kind that provoked Winston into 
writing a letter breaking off relations. 

Although I was, naturally, on my father’s side, 
there was a revealing scene that even then raised 
a doubt in my mind. It was during one of the 
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terrible massacres of World War I, and my father 
had just come back from Downing Street. He de- 
scribed to us how, while he was waiting, Lloyd 
George came out of the Cabinet room, jauntily 
smoking a cigar. Winston followed him. He was 
not jaunty. He was not smoking. Moved beyond 
measure by the fearful roll call of the dead, he was 
unashamedly crying. It has always seemed to me 
that if my father had understood this little scene, 
the two might still have remained friends. 

Years afterward, Winston came into my life 
again. I was then with J. L. Garvin, and Garvin, 
like my father, was one of the great editors of 
modern times. Garvin and Winston were two 
halves of a whole. Both were bons vivants. Both 
loved wine, and I can see them now as I write, 
gently swilling generous helpings of brandy around 
and around their balloon glasses. They were also 
great conversationalists, and I can remember a 
heavy night in summer when these two sat talking. 
They set off on the Volga and then progressed, 
perfectly logically, to a discussion on the merits of 
Macbeth. There may seem little connection be- 
tween the Volga and Macbeth, and yet at the time 
it caused me no surprise. The Volga led to an 
analysis of the Russian people, and the Russian 
people led to Tolstoy, and ‘Tolstoy reminded them 
of Goethe, and Goethe of Stendhal, and Stendhal 
of the English novel, and the English novel of 
poetry, and poetry of Shakespeare. 

And there is something else that has stayed in 
my mind. Any serious writer knows the agony of 
composition: every sentence is altered a hundred 
times. He forgets that the great politician does 
exactly the same. During this conversation with 
Garvin, Winston threw off various jokes, wicked 
criticisms of public figures, and generalizations 
about life and letters. What was to fascinate me 
during the next six months was how all his best 
remarks on that evening cropped up in his 
speeches. In the meantime, they had been polished, 
sometimes almost beyond recognition. What had 
been crude had become subtle, and what had been 
boisterous and thoughtless had become dignified. 

There are other memories. There were the 
meanspirited years in the thirties when Winston 
seemed out of office forever and I used to go and 
talk to him about the rising power of Nazi Ger- 
many. (Frivolous people in those days called 
Winston “‘windy”’ because he insisted that Hitler 
was a menace both to Britain and the whole 
civilized world.) Most clearly of all, I remember 
the day when he made his first public speech after 
his stroke in 1953. It seemed as though he would 
never come, and there was a rumor that he had 
had a relapse and had been taken ill on his way 
to the hall. When at last he did appear, he came 
onto the platform from the wings, walking very 


slowly, and it seemed to me that as he moved, he 
was searching for something — a table, the back 
of a chair — to support him in his extremity. 
Even when the photographers had stopped stalk- 
ing him with their flashbulbs and cameras and he 
began to speak, the suspense was hardly less agon- 
izing. There were certain words that he could not 
quite pronounce, certain passages when he seemed 
about to lose the drift, and every now and then I 
was filled with the sickening certainty that he 
would pitch forward on his face among the banked 
flowers at his feet. That he not only recovered 
from his illness but was able to remain as Prime 
Minister still seems to me almost a miracle. 


There are a thousand and one memories of 
Winston in his later years, but as soon as we try 
to go back to his beginnings, the picture gets more 
and more cloudy and blurred. Winston, of course, 
drew a portrait of himself in My Early Life, the 
best book he ever wrote, in my opinion. But there 
is also a novel called Savrola, which nobody seems 
to have read. 

Savrola is an absurd book. Winston was no novel- 
ist, and in a way that is why Savrola is so interest- 
ing: the hero is Winston at the age of twenty-six. 
He may pretend that he is describing a mythical 
country, he can call himself Savrola, but in fact he 
is telling us what he felt and thought and hoped 
for asa young man. There is even a sense in which 
Savrola is much more revealing than My Early Life. 
In an autobiography, a man naturally tends to 
present us with a flattering portrait: in Savrola we 
catch Winston in an off moment when he thinks 
he is talking about somebody else but is in fact 
talking about himself. 

In the first place, the novel reveals many details 
that we can find nowhere else. For instance, we can 
discover what books Winston read as a young man. 
“The walls,” he says, describing Winston-Savrola’s 
room, “‘were covered with shelves, filled with well- 
used volumes. . It was a various library: the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer divided Kant from 
Hegel, who jostled the Memoirs of St. Simon and 
the latest French novel; Rasselas and La Curée 
lay side by side; eight substantial volumes of Gib- 
bon’s famous history were not perhaps inappro- 
priately prolonged by a fine edition of the Decam- 
eron. . . . A volume of Macaulay’s Essays lay on 
the writing-table itself; it was open, and that sub- 
lime passage whereby the genius of one man has 
immortalised the genius of another was marked in 
pencil. And history, while for the warning of vehement, 
high and daring natures, she notes his many errors, will yet 
deliberately pronounce that among the eminent men whose 
bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, 
and none a more splendid name.” 
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Savrola shows, too, that even at that age Winston 
knew all about the intoxication of public speaking. 
“His composure had merely been assumed; crowds 
stirred his blood, and when he rose he could wear 
his mask no longer.” He also knew the fearful toll 
that a speech makes on a man’s vitality. “Then he 
sat down, drank some water, and pressed his hands 
to his head. The strain had been terrific. He was 
convulsed by his own emotions; every pulse in his 
body was throbbing. . . .” 

We find out, too, about his attitude toward life, 
the part a man can expect to play. “To what pur- 
pose then,” his beloved asks, “are all our efforts?” 
To which Winston-Savrola replies, “God knows, 
but I can imagine that the drama would not be 
an uninteresting one to watch.” The play, then, 
may or may not have a purpose, but the mere fact 
of appearing in it is its own reward. And yet he 
has intimations of the invisible forces. He may 
slightly mock at the idea of a Being who “exists to 
approve our victories, to cheer our struggles, and 
to light our way,” but at the same time he argues 
that “there is no faith in disbelief, whatever the 
poets have said.”’ 

That view was to become stronger as he grew 
older. When he met his Chiefs of Staff during the 
war to celebrate a victory, he sometimes astonished 
one and all by reminding them of the mysterious 
ways of God and the endless mercy of Providence. 
While Winston always enormously enjoyed the 
role he was playing, he seldom forgot that he was 
acting before an unseen as well as a seen audience. 
It is one of the stranger facts about a very strange 
personality. 

Savrola is the story of a brave, handsome, elo- 
quent, and brilliant man who roused the masses 
in Laurania against a dictator called Molara. There 
is a sense in which the novel was peculiarly pro- 
phetic. Forget the melodrama of the plot. Ignore 
the execrable prose. Substitute the name of Hitler 
for Molara, and the novel suddenly becomes alive. 
And this is not only because Winston-Savrola, in 
his finest hour, eventually fought and defeated 
Hitler-Molara; the real fascination of the book lies 
elsewhere. What it tells us is that, despite the dis- 
appointment, despite the dog-eared days when he 
was almost forgotten, Winston had a wonderfully 
happy life. Everything he dreamed about his fu- 
ture in Savrola came true. He wanted to fall deeply 
in love, and he did. He wanted to be a man of 
action, and he was. He hoped for great power, 
and it was given to him. 

Even in his death, he has not been cheated. 
Winston-Savrola marked his epitaph all those 
years ago: “among the eminent men whose bones 
lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, 
and none a more splendid name.” 


THE EARL OF SWINTON Tue Ear or Swinton served for more than a quarter of a century 
with Winston Churchill or under him in every government in which he was a minister. A Member of Parliament 
from 1918 to 1935, Lord Swinton was also president of the Board of Trade and Secretary of State for the Colon- 
ies. In 1935 he began a three-year term as Secretary of State for Air, and during the war he was Cabinet Min- 


ister President for West Africa and Minister for Civil Aviation. 
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ess adjective ‘‘unique” is often misused, but 
it certainly applies to Winston Churchill. He was 
unique in achievement, unique in his infinite 
variety, and unique in having become the adored 
leader of a party from which he had twice severed 
himself. 

To understand a lot of things that happened to 
Churchill during World War I and afterward, it 
is necessary to recall and appraise his early political 
history. In 1900 Churchill entered the House of 
Commons as Conservative Member for Oldham 
and at once proved himself a vivid and effective 
parliamentarian. Here was a valuable new recruit 
who might play the part his father had played in 
infusing new life into the party in the House and in 
the country. 

Within a few years he found himself in conflict 
with the majority of his party. In the Imperial 
Conference of 1902, the Commonwealth Premiers, 
led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, invited the United 
Kingdom government to adopt imperial prefer- 
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ence. They found a strong supporter in Joseph 
Chamberlain. This is not the place to puzzle out 
the involved and muddled story of what Balfour’s 
Cabinet did or did not agree to or understand. 
Until 1917, there were no Cabinet minutes and 
few Cabinet papers. ‘The only contemporary 
and authoritative record was in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s letters to the King, and Balfour kept these 
brief. 

In any event, in April, 1903, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Charles Thomson Ritchie, re- 
pealed the corn duty, which would have formed 
the basis of imperial preference. In May, 1903, 
Joseph Chamberlain, who felt, with a good deal of 
justification, that during his absence in South 
Africa he had been let down, raised the banner of 
tariff reform and imperial preference at Birming- 
ham. A few months later, Chamberlain and 
Ritchie both resigned from the government. ‘The 
Conservative Party was split. The tariff reformers 
founded the Tariff Reform League; the free traders 
founded the Free Food League, of which Churchill 
was a leading member. The great majority of the 
Conservative Party were in favor of tariff reform in 
one shape or another. 

Feeling became increasingly bitter. Churchill 
crossed the floor of the House and became a Lib- 
eral, and in 1906 he was returned as Liberal Mem- 
ber for northwest Manchester in the landslide 
which swept the Conservatives out of office for ten 
years. 

It was generally believed in the Conservative 
Party that Churchill was an opportunist who had 
deserted his party while the going was good. ‘This 
was unfair to Churchill, who had sincere convic- 
tions on the free trade issue. He had been indoc- 
trinated by Sir Francis Mowatt, the forceful head 


of the Treasury. No one would accuse Winston of 
being a profound economist, but free trade be- 
came for him an irrefutable dogma, a matter of 
faith and morals. When he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Baldwin’s government in 1924, 
he was, I think, the only free trader in the Cabinet. 
He always fought his corner, and as President of 
the Board of ‘Trade, I had to struggle with him 
over every modest “‘safeguarding”’ duty. 

Later on, in the Shadow Cabinet of 1929 to 
1931, when we were working on a general tariff, 
Winston threatened to resign. He was, with diffi- 
culty, dissuaded by Austen Chamberlain, who told 
him that if he made that an issue, he would have 
the whole Conservative Party against him. He did 
leave us soon afterward over India and conducted 
a guerrilla war against successive National and 
Conservative governments from his seat below the 
gangway up to the outbreak of World War II. 
From 1922 to 1924 he was out of Parliament and 
had difficulty in finding a seat. 


Wie was always a doughty fighter, and his 
campaign in the 1906 election was a good example. 
His stinging references to tariff reform — “dear 
food for the millions, cheap labor for the mil- 
lionaire? — did little to endear him to his old 
party. And in 1914, his speeches and actions 
during the Ulster Home Rule crisis raised Con- 
servative hostility to a level of bitterness rare in 
our country. 

The result of all this was that, though as First 
Lord of the Admiralty Winston had fought suc- 
cessfully for a strong Navy, had contributed 
greatly by his own personal effort to the efficiency 
of naval administration, and had the whole Fleet 
at its war station when war broke out, in all of 
which he should on merit have had the support of 
Conservatives, in the eyes of most of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Winston could do no right. 

This was to have tragic results for Winston and 
for the country. I shall always think that the 
worst mistake in World War I was the failure to 
go on at the Dardanelles. The plan to force the 
Narrows with the Fleet was Winston’s conception. 
It came within an ace of success. Not a ship was 
involved that made any difference in the final 
issue of the war. The German High Seas Fleet 
was contained, fought, and ultimately surrendered 
to the dreadnoughts and battle cruisers Winston 
had built. The ships that were sunk by mines in 
the attempt to force the entrance to the Bosporus 
and the other ships which could have gone on 
were not needed in the North Sea. The great 
Turkish guns guarding the Narrows were down to 
their last twenty shells. Another resolute sweep 
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by the minesweepers, which young Commodore 
Keyes wanted to send back, another follow-up by 
the old ships, and we should have been through. 

I may appear to speak too dogmatically, be- 
cause at the time I was merely a junior officer in 
the Army. But I was told this story afterward by 
Henry Morgenthau, the American ambassador in 
Constantinople. The Turks and the Germans were 
certain the attack would be renewed. General 
Liman von Sanders, the German general whose 
business it was to keep the Young Turks up to the 
mark, had given up hope and ordered his special 
train to be ready to take him and his staff back to 
Germany. And then it all collapsed. Admiral 
Lord Fisher turned against his Chief; the Cabinet 
(Winston should have made sure of the Prime 
Minister’s support) got cold feet. A halt was 
called. 

I have called it a tragedy, and so it surely was. 
If Winston had been allowed to carry on, the Fleet 
would have got through, Constantinople would 
have fallen, and Turkey would have been out of 
the war, the Russian armies could have been sup- 
plied through the Black Sea, the war would have 
been shortened, and almost certainly there would 
have been no Russian collapse and no Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

Here was an outstanding example of Churchill’s 
vision. Many books have been written arguing 
whether Churchill was right in this or that. In that 
fertile mind, a hundred ideas surged up. I dare- 
say a lot of them were wrong, and Winston was 
always prepared to drop a bad idea and accept a 
better, constructive plan. Not without argument 
— but why not? In the clash of minds, the right 
ideas emerge. 

But I say without hesitation that in the great 
things, Churchill’s vision was prophetic and right. 
I have cited the Dardanelles. Between the wars, 
Churchill was right about Hitler’s character and 
intentions. In World War II he was right all the 
time about Russian aims and ambitions. Who 
doubts this now? After the war, in the historic 
speeches at Fulton and Geneva, criticized by 
many at the time on both sides of the Atlantic, he 
called the Old World and the New to cooperation 
and combined effort. In those speeches he laid 
the foundations of NATO and European coopera- 
tion. The free world today thanks God for Church- 
ill’s vision. The free world today pays homage to 
Churchill’s other outstanding quality, his courage. 


a His early days, wherever there was a fight, 
Winston managed to get into it. As Robert Louis 
Stevenson would have said, he courted danger 
like a mistress. After the Dardanelles, when the 
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Conservatives joined Asquith’s government, they 
made it a condition that Churchill should leave 
the Admiralty. He was given a sinecure office 
where he could know everything and do nothing. 
He resigned and went off to fight in Flanders. 

His courage in World War II was our inspira- 
tion. He always denied that. When someone said, 
“You inspire the people,” he growled back, “I 
don’t; I express their spirit.” But we know what 
his unfailing courage in disaster meant to all of us, 
to free men and men fighting to be free. 

Let me recall two episodes in the darkest days. 
When the French government was on the verge of 
surrender, Churchill flew at great personal risk to 
find the Ministers at Tours and beg them to fight 
on in Africa, or at least to send the French Fleet 
there. It was no good. Reynaud had been super- 
seded by Pétain and Laval. When he got back, 
Winston met a few colleagues. He said he had 
failed completely and that in a few days the 
French would surrender. ‘‘Then we shall be all 
alone.” He looked up. “I find that rather 
inspiring.” 

I was with Winston during the first night of 
Dunkirk. I remember him saying, “I have been 
Prime Minister for ten days, ten days of unmiti- 
gated disaster, and now this; but one thing is sure, 
we shall win.? He was like that all through the 
war. 

It was, I think, above all, those two qualities, 
vision and courage, that made all parties not only 
accept but insist on acclaiming him as the only 
possible Prime Minister and leader in 1940. 

Let me look back and try to appraise Winston 
as a parliamentarian. He was always a House of 
Commons man, and he was a great parliamen- 
tarian. He was not an impromptu debater of the 
same facility as Balfour, Asquith, Lloyd George, 
or Bonar Law. His speeches were always carefully 
prepared and not infrequently rehearsed. But he 
had such a knowledge and sense of the House that 
he could prepare in advance a speech which 
nearly always fitted the mood and temper of the 
House. 

There comes to mind one example of long ago 
which impressed me enormously by its tactical 
sense of the House of Commons. It was in the 
Dyer Debate in 1921. There had been rioting in 
Amritsar in the Punjab. General Dyer, an old and 
experienced soldier, had ordered his troops to fire 
on a mob in a narrow street, and there were fright- 
ful casualties. It may well have been that some 
firing was justified, but there was no doubt that 
the use of force was excessive and that the firing 
should have been disciplined and restrained. 
The War Office relieved General Dyer of his 
command. 

The general had many friends at home who felt 
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that he had been badly treated, and in particular 
he had the strong support of Sir Edward Carson, 
the greatest advocate of his day. 

The whole matter was debated in a tense House 
of Commons. Edwin Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, opened with a most infelicitous 
speech. He was followed by Carson, who roused 
the House to fever heat. Carson was followed by 
Churchill, who had a prepared speech. But such 
was the feeling of the House that if Winston had 
plunged straight into his speech, he would have 
hardly been heard. He realized that he must 
reduce the temperature of the House. So he 
embarked on a long, involved, and rather dull 
disquisition on the legal rights and liabilities of 
soldiers called in to aid the civil power and the 
responsibility of the Army Council toward a 
serving officer. As he meandered on, the House 
simmered down. Members began to talk to one 
another. One or two, bored by the anticlimax, 
got up and walked out. 

Then, having reduced the temperature of the 
House to zero, Winston launched into his speech. 
It was a great speech. Toward the end he drew 
a contrasting picture of a young subaltern waiting, 
stopwatch in hand, with a barrage raging around 
him, to lead his platoon over the top at the 
exact moment, compared with an experienced 
general, exposed to no risk, in command of his 
troops. The House was deeply moved. The bal- 
ance of the debate was restored, events were seen 
in their true perspective, and the government 
won a comfortable victory. 

Without being bitter, which the House of Com- 
mons never likes, Winston was a master of the 
killing phrase. The description of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as the “‘Boneless Wonder,” led up to by an 
entertaining memory of playing truant as a small 
boy at a fun fair on Brighton Pier, was devastating. 
So was his retort when someone said that X was a 
very modest man. ‘‘Well,” said Winston, “he has 
a lot to be modest about.”’ 

Like most good speakers, Winston was an actor. 
The one occasion in the House when a speaker is, 
by tradition, allowed more than a glass of water to 
revive him is the budget speech. Winston had by 
the box a large glass of brandy and soda. “I must 
now proceed to fortify the revenue’ — a pause, 
during which Winston took a long drink. 

During the war, Winston’s speeches were sheer 
inspiration. There is no need to dilate on those; 
they still echo around the world. 


I HAVE spoken of Winston as a parliamentarian. 
Let me now recall him as a colleague. My memo- 
ries go back a long way, for I served with him or 


under him in every government in which he was a 
minister from 1920. As a colleague he was always 
stimulating and loyal; he was grand to work with. 
Contrary to what some have thought, I never 
found him arbitrary or autocratic. He was said to 
like yes-men. I think that was quite untrue. He 
certainly did not like no-men, and he was tenacious 
of purpose and in argument. But I always found 
him willing to listen and, when he was convinced, 
to change his mind. 

I recall one typical example. Winston had 
asked me to go down to Chartwell to discuss a 
project he was proposing to include in his budget. 
He had prepared a long passage for the budget 
speech, which he proceeded to read to me. I said 
that as a speech it could not be bettered, but that 
as a proposal I thought it was open to every objec- 
tion; it would raise little revenue and would 
arouse opposition in many quarters. We argued 
the matter hotly. 

After a long argument, Winston glared at me 
and said, “Well, I suppose we had better have no 
budget at all.” 

I replied, “Far better than have that in it.” 

Winston glared; then he grinned. “All right,” 
he said. “‘You win.” He tore up the script and 
gave me a drink. 

We generally argued out our problems and 
differences over a meal. Let no one underrate the 
importance of ministerial colleagues’ being on 
close dining terms. I say “dining” advisedly. 
Lloyd George’s habit of breakfast parties, though 
in the Gladstonian tradition, was much less agree- 
able. 

The Prime Minister must be the chief. He must 
choose his own colleagues. If he finds a colleague 
not good enough, or too difficult to work with, he 
must get rid of him. Someone has said that a 
Prime Minister must be a good butcher. But with 
our doctrine of collective responsibility, the Prime 
Minister is primus inter pares. Winston always 
strictly observed this position. Of course, as every 
Prime Minister does, he would discuss many mat- 
ters with a few colleagues, but I can recall no 
instance in peacetime in which any matter of im- 
portance was not put before the Cabinet and 
every minister given the opportunity to express 
his opinion. 

Winston liked opinions to be definite and terse. 
I remember one minister talking at length without 
coming to any conclusion. ‘‘Well,’? Winston inter- 
posed, ‘‘we are waiting for one of two short words: 
one is Yes; the other is No.” 

In war, the Prime Minister has a personal re- 
sponsibility which he cannot delegate and can 
only partly share. Events force decisions upon 
him daily. He must be something of a dictator. I 
can only speak of Winston in war as I found him. 
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When he sent me to West Africa in 1942, he said, 
“You will have absolute power out there, you will 
be a Cabinet of one, you will get things done, and I 
will always back you.” He always did. I can 
only remember two instances, in two years, where 
we differed. On one I telegraphed to him that, 
knowing all the conditions on the spot, I was con- 
vinced that I was right. Winston at once tele- 
graphed to me to carry on and that he would take 
care of any trouble at home. The other time, he 
wired, “I would prefer to do it my way because 
I have agreed it with Roosevelt; but if you feel we 
must do it the other way telegraph to us both.” I 
had no doubt that in this case he was the better 
judge of the wider considerations, and I did it his 
way. 

I have given these examples to show how far 
from the truth is the yes-man picture and how 
good he was to work with as a colleague and chief. 


QO. ALL the friendships which have benefited 
mankind, few, if any, can have been more frank or 
more fruitful than the partnership between Church- 
ill and Roosevelt — the “Former Naval Person’’ 
and the President. 

The old story of the President’s wheeling himself 
into Winston’s bedroom at the White House and 
finding Winston emerging from his bath and 
Winston saying, “You see, Mr. President, I con- 
ceal nothing from you,” was true in essence. It 
was happily true of their whole relationship. Each 
understood the mind of the other. They not only 
planned together, but each would think aloud to 
the other in their unceasing correspondence. 
Nothing could have been more fortunate, because 
one could try out on the other the bad ideas as well 
as the good before their minds were set. 

Someday, I hope most of the telegrams and let- 
ters these two exchanged can be published. I 
think both men would stand even higher in the 
regard of their peoples if that could be done. 
Without indiscretion or breach of security, I may 
be permitted to retail one exchange. After a long 
run of disastrous sinkings of Allied ships by U- 
boats, the tide had turned. For two months the 
sinkings had been far fewer, and many U-boats 
had been destroyed. Winston thought it would 
encourage the Allies and dishearten the enemy if 
the facts were published. The President disagreed. 
He said that the tide might turn the wrong way 
again, and if the figures were published, it might 
make our peoples too complacent. He ended, “It 
is seldom wise to show the canary to the cat.” 
Winston riposted, “My cat likes canaries.” Roose- 
velt telegraphed back, “O.K. Publish.” 

As Roosevelt wrote to Churchill, “It is fun to be 
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in the same decade with you.” With all his ver- 
satility, Winston was a fascinating companion. He 
was a Charming and courteous host and put every 
guest at his ease. He won Havenga’s heart by 
introducing him as “An old friend who has more 
British lead in his body than any South African 
and bears no malice.” 

One more example. Shortly before Winston 
retired, De Valera, who was coming to London, 
told me that he had never met Churchill and that 
he would very much like to do so. Winston asked 
him to luncheon. We were a small party of six. It 
was a great success; we sat for three hours. At the 
start, they got on to Eire neutrality in the war. 
You would have thought that this was not an 
auspicious beginning. Each argued his case strenu- 
ously, but with equal sincerity and good humor. 
Then they got on to Winston’s childhood days in 
Dublin. De Valera said, ‘‘You should come back. 
Run one of your horses in an Irish race; you would 


have a great reception.” I think it was after that 
that Winston bought an Irish horse. 

Toward the end of luncheon I said, “You have 
one other thing in common, as well as both being 
Prime Ministers: you both escaped from prison.” 
Winston escaped from Pretoria in the Boer War; 
De Valera had escaped from Lincoln Gaol in 1916 
and got back to Ireland. Each told a graphic 
story of his adventure. I am half English, half 
Irish, so I was delighted. 

Winston had great qualities and great assets, 
but the asset he valued highest, and rightly so, was 
his wife. “And then I married and lived happily 
ever afterwards.” In a familiar phrase of Win- 
ston’s, that was “‘profoundly true.” 

Historians and biographers will assess differently 
this and that. Of course, Churchill was not always 
right. But right or wrong, he was always sincere, 
and in the most dangerous crisis in our history, he 
was indispensable and invincible. 


A PROPHECY 


Today in the prime of life, with the dangerous “forties” navigated, with the 
most plentiful crop of political wild oats ever sown or ever survived, re-united to his 
traditional party, miraculously translated to the office from which his father fell 
never to rise again, he is easily the foremost figure in Parliament, with a past that 
would have extinguished anyone ordinarily destructible, and nevertheless with a 


future that is the most interesting subject in politics. He emerges today from 
No. 11, Downing Street, and such is his buoyance and tenacity of grip upon the 
lifeboat of office that I see no reason why he should not one day emerge from No. 10. 
But before that happens I hope he will have given evidence that he has judgment as 
well as genius and that he has ceased to be “an intractable little boy, a mischievous 
and dangerous little boy, a knee-worthy little boy.” 

— From an article by A. G. Gardiner written in 1926 
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THE LION’S HEART 





BY- LADY DIANA ‘COOPER 


Famed for her beauty and happy in her marriage to Alfred Duff Cooper, who 


was one of Sir Winston’s favorite lieutenants, Lany Diana COOPER was 


early admitted to a delightful friendship with the Prime Minister and Lady 


Churchill. Who can better tell us of the happiness they shared in their marriage? 


Ri the solemn moment when the world knew 
that Winston Churchill had breathed his last, 
a roll of honor of some seventeenth-century poet 
has elusively haunted me. To lay it I have asked 
friends, poets, and publishers, even All Souls 
College. All remember it, but none can place 
the lines that say: 


O that Sir Philip Sidney should be dead 
O that Sir Walter Raleigh should be dead. 


Many another glorious name jis listed, and now 
we can add: 


O that Sir Winston Churchill should be dead. 


He above all these is not to be mourned. He 
lived his last years imprisoned by age, and now 
that the iron gates of life are opened, his spirit 
soars to the liberty he lived for. Nothing survives 
—not marble nor gilded monuments at West- 
minster Abbey, not even pyramids enclosing 
pharaohs. Only legend remains, and Sir Winston’s 
legend is as secure as that of any hero who fought 
and triumphed over evil. His fame will last 
when records are effaced, till legends become 
fables, and fables histories. 

No man deserved his laurels more wholly. He 


Photograph by Gilloon. 
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has left us the example of his prowess — the books 
that record his great times; and more than these 
he gave us courage. 

Some years ago I wrote for my own records 
what I remembered about Winston Churchill 
over fifty years, and among these notes comes 
a facet of his life that in the elegies and paeans of 
today may not be emphasized. I mean his life 
with his wife and the part she played in balancing 
his lion’s heart. My contribution scarcely fits this 
day of awful solemnity, but the account of his 
domestic side cries out to be heard. I quote: 

“Winston Churchill, the greatest man ever 
fathered by England or mothered by America, 
Winston who in our most dread days armed us 
with a superhuman courage and endurance that 
we might respond to his words and actions, vic- 
toriously chose his wife with love, wisdom, and 
intuition. 

“Many great men have done as much. Caesar’s 
Calpurnia, we are told, was above suspicion. 
Nothing is known of her beauty, and we cannot 
guess at her temptations. Josephine, chosen by 
Napoleon in his youth for love, was a better wife 
than the princess who bore him a son. Mrs. 
George Washington was surely good, and Mrs. 
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Roosevelt too. Disraeli married out of cold sense 
rather than sentiment, and learned to love his 
wife tenderly. Mrs. Gladstone was adored by 
William, for whom she would hide in her bodice 
cakes and goodies from party tables. Among 
Prime Ministers I have personally known, Mr. 
Asquith chose (or was he chosen by?) a Christian 
dynamo who loved him till his end and after. 
Lord Baldwin could not sustain life after his wife’s 
death. There was Tolstoy’s marriage of unadulter- 
ated and increasing misery, yet who but Sofya 
Andreevna could he have found to bear him thir- 
teen little Russians and copy War and Peace seven 
times with her own hand? A wise choice indeed. 

“Winston Churchill, not in his earliest youth, 
chose most wisely and most well. His bride could 
have figured in a Homeric story. She was statue- 
like, and one expected to see her carrying an agate 
lamp. Her large, lightest of blue-green eyes, her 
chiseled nose and elegantly upheld head suggested 
a goddess of the infant world. Blood coursed 
through the marble, flushing it with animation, 
warmth, sometimes rising to passionate heat in 
partisanship of a cause. Calm she also had, with 
a well-balanced judgment of people and situations 
—consistent and reliable. She often knew the 
sheep from the goats better than Winston did. 
‘Clemmie sits behind me on the platform, shaking 
her beautiful head in disagreement with some 
new and pregnant point I am developing,’ I 
remember his saying, with pride in her stable 
liberalism, after some Tory meeting. Her devo- 
tion never subjected her to becoming a doormat 
or to taking the easier way with her high-powered 
Hercules.” 


I PERSONALLY, did not know the Churchills 
when they married, though they were household 
words since I first remember adult talk. I saw 
Clemmie’s tall, slim figure for the first time in 
1910, swathed in black weeds, together with 
another strangely beautiful young woman, passing 
silently, as I was myself, before the bier of King 
Edward VII in Westminster Hall. I asked who 
were these Attic women and was told they were 
Winston Churchill’s wife and his sister-in-law, 
Lady Gwendeline Churchill (later mother to 
Clarissa Eden). I can never forget their veiled 
beauty. I did not know how the Churchills lived 
or where. I knew there were children; that a 
little girl by dying had plunged her mother into 
deep grief which left a permanent scar. Neither 
Randolph, an Olympian-looking boy, nor the 
two older daughters did I set eyes upon till they 
were grown up, and Mary, the youngest, was still 
a child when, in the thirties, I came more inti- 
mately into the home life of Chartwell. 
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I was continually meeting Winston at small 
parties of friends — perfect companions and 
audiences for his histrionics, his eloquence, and his 
quips; or at bigger, more formal dinners, where he 
would sit, a little hunched, distrait or perhaps 
just self-sufficient, between two ladies trembling 
with shyness and glowing with the vain hope of 
pleasing or impressing. Whenever I saw him and 
his wife together in country houses, pompous or 
bohemian, they appeared a shining epitome of 
successful marriage. 

Serene, radiant, and selfless, Clemmie put her 
husband above her children, her interests, and 
the whole world. She had been frugally brought 
up — not, I think, much butter on the bread, and 
the slice was often eaten in Dieppe, the onetime 
refuge of the indigent — but her mother, Lady 
Blanche Hozier, saw that her education was 
surely founded. Their standards of tenue can never 
have been relaxed; no dirty windows or crumpled 
tablecloths; the dress’s hem washed and ironed on 
coming home from the party, in readiness for the 
next night’s dance. The story is told that Lady 
Blanche, suspecting one sunny afternoon that 
Winston would propose marriage, saw to it that 
her daughter was dressed in her freshest muslin, 
and an order given that there was to be no sitting 
down till her hand was pledged. I imagine him 
drawing her to some romantic stile, rock, or rustic 
seat, and Clemmie obediently insisting on 
standing. 

Manners and grace, order and good taste must 
have been considered essential, for these virtues 
showed brightly before these desperate years of 
spacious, servantless houses, when attics, stairs, and 
cellars, outhouses and dirt traps harass the ex- 
hausted householder. These virtues were vital, for 
Chartwell was a large house, impeccably run, 
where the master’s enterprises took the shape of 
earthworks and waterworks; where the staff must 
include a posse of secretaries to cope with stacks of 
reference books, red boxes, manuscripts of books to 
be; where the studios and passages bore piled 
pyramids of canvases; where midnight oil forever 
burned. 

In wartime, difficulties increased apace, perhaps 
a little less, materially, for the exalted. Winston 
was always a fastidious eater, and Clemmie and 
her famous cook, Mrs. Landemar, had to cater for 
moods of hunger or of fractious fatigue and cheer- 
fully reorganize meals ordered for six at eight 
o’clock into meals for twenty at ten thirty. Yet 
the wheels revolved sweetly, and there was time 
and space for pause and relaxation, for children 
and games. I can see Clemmie, between the wars, 
on the tennis court whacking very professional 
backhanders, alert beneath a green eyeshade, or 
strengthening, during the summer months in her 


bedroom, those muscles most needed for chris- 
tiania turns on Alpine heights. I can see her in 
the war, energy undiminished, great in her own 
right. Her housewifery gave her limited time for 
public work; I remember knitting my mealtime 
through to make oiled sweaters for sailors at 
Clemmie’s wish, and she organized a big cam- 
paign for gifts to Russia and made a fine success 
of her visit there early in 1945. 

Of all the heroes, of Hector, of Lysander, and of 
Caesar, Clemmie’s paragon was probably the 
easiest to live beside. At least my eyes saw him 
as most docile to her rule. I never heard Winston 
nagged. All great men are more childish than 
good women, and there must have been, behind 
the scenes, some Mrs. Caudle lectures, some of 
the scolding that a nanny gives her charge for 
childishness, showing off, overexcitement, ob- 
stinacy, or sulks, some promise extracted that such 
behavior would not happen again. I can hear this 
Prime Minister’s professed penitence, the vow 
made and never kept by the incorrigible schoolboy. 

One of his dearest associates tells me that those 
who were closest to this extraordinary man 
through the fearful war were struck by the contrast 
between Winston at work and Winston, the family 
man, at play. They might spend a whole afternoon 
listening to him as the great statesman, propound- 
ing plans on which the lives of millions of men 
and the world’s future would depend, and a few 
minutes later they would see him at the dinner 
table, a benevolent old codger, twinkling with 
humor, treated as a naughty child by his wife 
and mercilessly teased by his daughters. 


| wee at Chartwell before the war was that of 
England’s “Little Man” on a titanic scale. Clip- 
ping the privet hedge became laying bricks for 
outhouses and walls; digging a ha-ha against 
stray sheep turned to vast earthworks and lake 
dredgings. The dressing gown and slippers were 
there (embroidered with Oriental dragons), and 
so was the tobacco puffed through a select cigar. 
So was the Irish stew and treacle tart, the garden’s 
first green peas and gooseberries, the open table 
around which crowded the family and guests from 
without — a retainer or so, some Dominion Prime 
Minister, a scientist from Harvard, and the inev- 
itable and cherished cronies. 

The pets were ever present, as in all our houses 
— the dog of the day, the spoiled cat, ducks and 
swans to be fed, and later, the companion of his 
age, the arch budgerigar, perched on his shoulder 
or on his glass’s edge. Winston’s feeling for ani- 
mals was passionate. I have watched him mobilize 
tired notables at a house party to seek a lost poodle 
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in twilight, and he once held up a meeting of 
urgency to wait for a vet’s verdict. 

There came a time in the war when Winston, 
aged sixty-five, found the free countries around 
him gagged and fettered, and all his fortitude was 
called upon. In those days Clemmie’s burden 
became colossal. Five hours’ sleep at night and 
an hour’s siesta were all that this restless phenom- 
enon allowed himself for rest. What other wife 
could have restrained herself from urging him to 
bed? But she learned in their finest hour to know 
the moment for self-effacement and the moment 
to take charge. 

Once, when he was anxious to see Monsieur 
Paul Reynaud in France, his colleagues and the 
flying men tried to dissuade him from a flight 
that would have to be through danger and tem- 
pest. Clemmie was besought by an apprehensive 
friend to influence her husband against taking 
this risk. “Are the R.A.F. flying today?” she 
asked. “Yes, but on essential operations only.” 
“Well, Winston says that his mission is an essential 
operation,” was all the satisfaction he got from 
this Trojan woman. The Prime Minister went — 
and returned. 

The task would have been too heavy for most 
women to carry. It has always been my tempta- 
tion to put myself in other people’s shoes: even 
into a horse’s shoes as he strains before the heavy 
dray; into a ballerina’s points as she feels age 
weigh upon her spring; into Cinderella’s slippers 
as she danced till midnight; into the jackboot that 
kicks; into the Tommy’s boots that tramp; into 
the magic seven-leaguers. With experience of age 
I have learned to control this habit of sympathy 
which deforms truth. In war days I often put my- 
self into Clemmie’s shoes, and as often felt how 
they pinched and rubbed till I kicked them off, 
heroic soles and all, and begged my husband to 
rest and be careful. Fortunately, Clemmie was 
a mortal of another clay. 

Again, in 1943, after Winston had fallen ill at 
Carthage, Clemmie flew out to nurse him and 
arrange a convalescing Christmas at Marrakesh 
without his family. In 1944 Christmas wore a 
brighter look. On its eve the children were already 
assembled at Chequers. A special Christmas tree, 
a present from President Roosevelt, stood ready 
for lighting, and the grandchildren, all agog with 
anticipation, were frustrated by a telegram from 
Athens bringing the disturbing news that the 
situation there was critical and that the small 
party of English troops, sent to Greece to cow 
Communism, was having a perilous time. Winston 
characteristically decided to leave London by 
air that very night. Did Clemmie protest? Did she 
tell him he was being cruel to the children and 
spoiling everything for everyone? Did she beg for 
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postponement till after the Christmas dinner, tll 
after lunch, at least till after the giving of presents 
and kisses? I doubt it. She had become a friend of 
sacrifice. So Winston flew away that night, man- 
aged to scotch a Communist coup d’etat, and 
Greece remained free. I think that is what the re- 
ports told us. I hope they told the Greeks. 

It must have been a hard time for a wife to 
sustain robustly an ungrateful country’s dismissal 
of its savior at the first post-war election. Winston 
was very affected — indeed, stunned. ‘I’m told 
it’s a blessing in disguise,’ he said to me in 
Paris. “If it is, it’s very completely disguised.” 

Death places his icy democratic hand on kings, 
heroes, and paupers, and now the free world and 
the enslaved will register with mourning or con- 





tempt the passing of Winston Churchill. Stones 
will be graven, elegies voiced from platforms and 
pulpits, the muffled drums will roll, the arms will 
be reversed, the hatchments put up, the last post 
sounded. The world’s sympathy will be automati- 
cally expressed for the widow, but little will be 
said about his married life, because it was too 
happy to be heard of. 
His epitaph might be: 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


Mr. and Mrs. Churchill with General Bruce Hamilton 
during Army maneuvers at Aldershot, 1910 


P. A. — Reuter Photos, Ltd. 
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WHEN CHURCHILL WAS 
TWENTY-IHREE 


BY GEORGE WARRINGTON STEEVENS 


This article was written more than sixty-six years ago, in 1898. The author, a war correspondent with a position 


in England similar to that of Richard Harding Davis in America, met young Churchill aboard ship when both 


were returning from the Sudan wars. So great was the impact of the twenty-three-year-old Churchill on the 


veleran newspaperman that he devoted an article to the young man in a series entitled “Twentieth Century Men — 
Peeps into Futurity.” In it, Mr. Steevens predicted that the time would come when Parliament and England 


itself would not provide a large enough stage for Mr. Churchill. 


M. Winston Spencer Churchill, who goes to 
India tonight for a few months, is the youngest 
man in Europe. A gallery of young men’s pictures 
could not possibly be complete without him, for 
there is no younger. 

In years he is a boy; in temperament he is also 
a boy; but in intention, in deliberate plan, pur- 
pose, adaptation of means to ends, he is already 
aman. In any other generation but this he would 
be a child. Anyone other than him, being a 
junior subaltern of Hussars, would be a boisterous, 
simple, fullhearted, empty-headed boy. But Mr. 
Churchill is a man, with ambitions fixed, with the 
steps toward their attainment clearly defined, with 
a precocious, almost uncanny judgment as to the 
efficacy of the means to the end. 

Winston Spencer Churchill can hardly have 
seen much of government and Parliament and 
forensic politics at twenty-three, but he moves in 
and out among their deviations with the ease, if 
not with the knowledge, of a veteran statesman. 

Inheritance alone would not give him his grip 


and facility at twenty-three; with us, hereditary 


statesmen and party leaders ripen later. Perhaps 
it is his American strain, to which he adds a 
keenness, a shrewdness, a half-cynical personal 
ambition, a natural aptitude for advertisement, 
and happily, a sense of humor. 
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At the present moment he happens to be a 
soldier, but that has nothing whatever to do with 
his interest in the public eye. He may and he 
may not possess the qualities which make a great 
general, but the question is of no sort of impor- 
tance. In any case, they will never be developed, 
for if they exist, they are overshadowed by 
qualities which might make him, almost at will, 
a great popular leader, a great journalist, or the 
founder of a great advertising business. 

He will shortly leave the army; in the mean- 
time, his brief military career is interesting mainly 
as an illustration of the versatility, the pushing 
energy, and — its complement — the precocious 
worldly wisdom of the man. In less than four 
years he has seen something of three campaigns, 
not an ungenerous allowance for a field officer 
of longer service than Mr. Churchill counts years 
of life. 

He saw his service, it is true, more in the irre- 
sponsible way of a war correspondent than on the 
plodding grind of a subaltern with his regiment; 
but then, that is the only way — bar miracles — 
in which a man can see three campaigns in four 
years. Having to give the first years of his man- 
hood to war-making, he characteristically gave 
them in the way that was likely to prove most 
fruitful of experience for use afterward. 
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It is not possible that a man who has done so 
much so well at twenty-three would be altogether 
popular. Enemies he has probably none, but 
precocious success is not the way_to win facile 
friendship. In the army especially, where the 
young are expected not to know better than their 
elders — or, at least, to keep their knowledge to 
themselves — his assurance has earned him many 
snubs. One general will delight in his lighthearted 
omniscience; the next, and the next, and the next 
will put a subaltern in his place. But Winston 
Churchill cannot be snubbed. His self-confidence 
bobs up irresistibly, though seniority and common 
sense and facts themselves conspire to force it 
down. 

He is ambitious and he is calculating, yet he 
is not cold, and that saves him. His ambition 
is sanguine, runs in a torrent, and the calculation 
is hardly more than the rock or the stump which 
the torrent strikes for a second, yet which suffices 
to direct its course. It is not so much that he 
calculates how he is to make his career a success — 
how, frankly, he is to boom — but that he has a 
queer, shrewd power of introspection, which tells 


him his gifts and character are such as will make ` 


him boom. 

The master strain in his character is the rheto- 
rician. Platform speeches and leading articles 
flow from him almost against his will. At dinner 
he talks and talks, and you can hardly tell when 
he leaves off quoting his one idol, Macaulay, and 
begins his other, Winston Churchill. A passionate 
devotion to the matter in hand, an imperturbable 
self-confidence, a ready flow of sonorous, half- 
commonplace, half-lofty English, a fine faculty 
of striking imagery — we shall hear more about 
this in the course of ten years. 

As yet, naturally, he knows little more than 
many clever boys, whether of facts or of men. But 
he has put himself in the directest way of learning 
all that. At present he calls himself a Tory 
Democrat. Tory (the opinions) might change; 
democrat (the methods), never. For he has the 
twentieth century in his marrow. 

What he will become, who shall say? At the 
rate he goes, there will hardly be room for him in 
Parliament at thirty or in England at forty. It is 
a pace that cannot last, yet already he holds a 
vast lead of his contemporaries. Meanwhile, he 
is a wonder: a boy with a man’s ambitions and, 
more wonderful yet, a very mature man’s self- 
appreciation — knowledge of his own powers and 
the extent to which each may be applied to set 
him forward on his road. 

Reprinted from the London DAILY MAIL. 
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Study for a statue, cement, 
by Franta Belsky, A.R.C.A. 


Photograph by S. Redman, A.R.C.P. 
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Portrait by Sir James Guthrie Courtesy of the Scollish National Portrait Gallery 
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STUDIES FOR A PORTRAIT OF SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL BY GRAHAM VIVIAN SUTHERLAND 


Courtesy of the late Lord Beaverbrook and of the Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N. B. 





Portrait by his nephew 
John Spencer Churchill 
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THE 
WORKING 
DAY 





by JOHN H. PECK 


For six crucial years, from 1940 to 1946, 
Jonn H. Peck, as private secretary 

to the Prime Minister, was at 

Sir Winston’s beck and call at any hour 
of the day or night. How the great man 
looked to a twenty-eight-year-old and how 
remarkably they worked together, we see 


in the exhilarating pages that follow. 


With General Eisenhower on an inspection tour of 
the troops, May, 1944. Photograph Harris & Ewing. 
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H. SERVED with the 21st Lancers at the Battle of 
Omdurman in the Sudan in 1898; he figured in a 
spectacular episode in the Boer War; he was a 
Member of Parliament almost continuously from 
the beginning of the century to the day of his 
death. He first served in a ministerial post 58 
years ago and held almost all the great offices of 
state. He transferred his allegiance from the Con- 
servative to the Liberal Party in 1906, and back 
again two years later. He became a rebel from the 
Conservative Party in 1930. On at least two 
occasions, his political career appeared to have 
fallen in ruins about him. Yet he was Prime Min- 
ister throughout the whole of the active period of 
the most desperate war in Britain’s history, and 
again for four difficult years of so-called peace. 
His interests were at all times wide-ranging and 
far-reaching. There is no single human being alive 
or dead who could furnish at firsthand a personal 
commentary and appreciation of this tremendous 
life. 

Many public figures present one aspect to the 
world and another to their personal staff and fam- 
ily, as an actor seen from the auditorium differs 
from the personality observed behind the scenes 
and from the personality displayed before and 
after the performance. Winston Churchill was 
consistently the same: his reactions were predicta- 
ble; he never put on an act to the extent that he 
ever deceived himself; and when he did put on an 
act, he was the first to laugh at himself. 

It was this consistency of character, coupled 
with the simplicity of his aims and his ideals, that 
explains his astounding powers of endurance, 
courage, and resilience during the war. He be- 
lieved — and these beliefs come out very clearly 
in his History of the English-Speaking Peoples — that a 
nation survives, flourishes, and produces great art 
and culture just so long as it is prepared to main- 
tain strong defenses and to undertake the sacrifice 
that strong defenses entail. He believed that a 
nation’s fate at any given moment, whatever its 
system of government, depends upon a few strong 
and courageous personalities. And he believed in 
the possibility of the individual’s devoting the 
whole of his talents to the exacting demands of 
public service and leadership. 

He believed that these rules, as simple to formu- 
late as they are difficult to observe, were equally 
valid for all nations and all periods of history. But 
he further recognized that this vision of greatness 
and dedication was vouchsafed only to a few, and 
these few would be subjected to the envy, mistrust, 
and blunders or sheer inadequacy of lesser men. 
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In moments of stress, in the intimacy of weekends 
with only his family and his trusted staff around 
him, he was fond of quoting Kipling: 

We are the Little Folk — we! 

Too little to love or to hate. 

Leave us alone and you’ll see 

How we can drag down the State! 


ending up with a splendidly sardonic snarl on the 
final line: 
And then we shall dance on your graves! 


Churchill often summed up a strong character, 
particularly one with whom he was having differ- 
ences, by saying, “He has the root of the matter in 
him.” He once used this phrase in one of his 
periodic and always exciting excursions into 
French. A distinguished French general who had 
no English was lunching with the Churchills at 
Chequers, and Winston said of General de Gaulle, 
“Mon ami, il a la racine de la matière dans lui.” He 
continued to philosophize, in French, on the con- 
duct of warfare, until he came up with the phrase, 
“Dans la guerre il est nécessaire de ne minimiser pas les 
ponches.” Even the polite general could not conceal 
his blank incomprehension, and Winston was 
finally obliged to admit defeat and say humbly to 
anyone who could help, ‘‘What is the French for 
‘to pull your punches’?”’ 

These beliefs, fortified by the experiences, both 
triumphant and frustrating, of his own career, 
determined his attitude toward World War II and 
his method of conducting it. In 1939 England was 
in deadly peril, even if only a few recognized it. 
When the Chamberlain government declared war 
on Hitler’s Germany, the hated enemy against 
whom Winston had for years been warning in 
vain, it was for him a vindication and for England 
an opportunity for greatness. When he was in- 
vited by the Prime Minister to join the War 
Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty, it was his 
own opportunity for greatness, and he seized it 
joyfully with both hands, not — and it is vital to 
an understanding of his character to realize this — 
because it was his personal ambition to get 
back into a Cabinet post, but because he genuinely 
believed (and even his bitterest critics would agree 
that he had the strongest possible grounds for his 
belief) that Hitlerite Germany had to be van- 
quished and that he himself was supremely qual- 
ified to play a leading role in Hitler’s defeat. 

If, as First Lord of the Admiralty, he ever 
dreamed that he would become Prime Minister, 
he never gave anyone the slightest hint or inkling 
of such an aspiration. His loyalty to Mr. Cham- 
berlain was complete. It was quite compatible 
with this loyalty that he simply could not confine 
his interests to naval affairs. He devoted his ener- 
gies during his eight months at the Admiralty not 
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only to putting the fleet in a state of readiness but 
also to the general strategy of the war and to the 
home-front problems of manpower and supply. It 
was, therefore, ironic that when the discontent in 
Parliament with Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct of 
the war came to a head in May, 1940, and his 
government resigned, the focus of unrest was the 
failure of the Norwegian campaign, in which 
Winston Churchill and the Admiralty had played 
a leading role. Nevertheless, there was a certain 
inevitability about the choice of Winston Churchill 
as the leader of a coalition government formed at 
a time of desperate crisis. 

For this was the stuff that history is made of. It 
was a situation Winston Churchill understood and 
appreciated: the country threatened with total 
disaster; the people heroic, but lost without leader- 
ship; the enemy implacable; all the political, eco- 
nomic, and national complexities simplified to the 
single point at issue, survival or defeat; and 
Churchill himself supremely qualified to retrieve 
the situation. What more could he want? 

How did he do it? To those who were close to 
him, he made the task seem easy. Certainly one 
possibility, which the Dunkirk disaster seemed to 
elevate to a probability, was defeat, but the other 
alternative to him was not survival — that was 
an interim phase — but victory. And Winston 
Churchill’s entire waking life during the war 
years was devoted to one single objective, victory. 
The explanation of his endurance, his long hours, 
his drive and energy is simple. The distinction 
between work and play, drudgery and hobbies, 
labor and relaxation did not exist. The conduct 
of the war was also his play, his hobby, and his 
relaxation. 


Waca first task was to form his coalition 
government. The Labor and Liberal parties were 
willing to serve in Churchills Cabinet, and he 
made two characteristic appointments. One was 
that of Neville Chamberlain as Lord President of 
the Council. It says much for the mutual respect 
of the two men and the traditions of public life 
that it was possible for the former Prime Minister 
to serve under his bitter adversary of previous 
years and to take a lower position in the Cabinet 
he had previously headed. To the day of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s death, Churchill treated him with 
almost exaggerated consideration and courtesy. 
The other characteristic appointment was that 
of Ernest Bevin as Minister of Labor and National 
Service. Up to that time Bevin had played no 
part in politics, and one of Churchill’s first acts 
was to persuade the Labor Party leaders to arrange 
for the nomination of Bevin as Labor candidate at 
a by-election in a completely safe Labor constit- 
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uency. But for Churchill, it is open to question 
whether Bevin would ever have entered politics. 
Churchill had long admired Bevin and recognized 
in him someone of his own stature and caliber. 
During his months at the Admiralty, Churchill 
would see Bevin regularly, as Secretary of the 
Transport and General Worker? Union, and 
discuss with him the national problems of man- 
power and production. When the coalition gov- 
ernment was disbanded in the summer of 1945 and 
party politics reappeared before the general elec- 
tion, nothing hurt Churchill more than the public 
attacks that Bevin was obliged, for party reasons, 
to make upon him, and he clung to the hope that 
Bevin found the task as painful as he did himself. 

Politics did not appear to enter into Churchill’s 
relationships with his Labor colleagues. He was 
probably most closely drawn to Ernest Bevin and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the former by mutual respect 
and a sympathy of outlook, the latter by similar 
respect but a total dissimilarity of disposition. 
Cripps’s personal austerity was always a source of 
wonder to Churchill, and Cripps enjoyed being 
teased about it. He particularly enjoyed an occa- 
sion when the two lunched together at Chequers, 
Cripps on his vegetarian dish — nut cutlet — and 
water, and Churchill on more robust fare. Staf- 
ford Cripps had some skin irritation which had 
inflamed his nose but had evidently not upset his 
equanimity, for he was genuinely delighted when 
Winston, his brandy glass in his hand, eyed his 
colleague and said, “Isn’t it a remarkable dis- 
pensation of Providence, Stafford, that I do the 
drinking and you get the nose!”’ 

It has sometimes been suggested that Churchill 
as Prime Minister was dictatorial and undemo- 
cratic. Certainly he liked to have his own way 
and to have it fast. Certainly there were many 
decisions which would be normally taken by the 
Cabinet as a whole but which were taken on the 
spot by the Prime Minister. But the pace of the 
war made this inevitable, and when it happened, 
he was scrupulous about informing the Cabinet 
and obtaining its endorsement. As these matters 
might well arise at odd hours, he was likely to 
discuss them with any Cabinet ministers who 
happened to be around or accessible by telephone. 
His methods of work were systematic and well 
suited to his disposition, but they taxed the pa- 
tience and the physical endurance of his Cabinet 
colleagues and senior advisers to a disturbing 
degree. It says a great deal for his personal dyna- 
mism and the sense of loyalty and sacrifice he 
could inspire that they endured so much. 

Nevertheless, in all his wartime administration, 
Winston Churchill was scrupulously respectful of 
all constitutional forms. It may well be that his 
supreme achievement was not merely to have been 
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the chief instrument of victory, but to have 
achieved victory through the established demo- 
cratic system. ‘The doctrine of collective responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet was stretched but not broken. 
The functions and responsibilities of both Houses 
of Parliament remained unchanged. He strength- 
ened by his personal messages and interventions 
the system of formal and informal consultation 
among the members of the Commonwealth. The 
important news of the progress of the war and his 
interpretations of strategy and future prospects 
were given first to Parliament. 

When Labor joined in his coalition government, 
the role of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition de- 
volved upon the minuscule Independent Labor 
Party, but an unofficial band of parliamentary 
critics of Winston’s conduct of the war formed in 
the ranks of Labor and provided a group of politi- 
cal adversaries. Their strictures exhilarated at the 
same time as they exasperated him, and they 
stimulated some of his best political and oratorical 
performances. But, as always, it was the caliber of 
the individual opponents that interested him. He 
always distinguished those who ‘had the root of 
the matter in them” from those who aroused in 
him a suspicion, voiced privately in unambiguous 
language, that they thought a setback to British 
arms at any rate offered the consolation of being 
a setback to the Prime Minister. And out would 
come, “We are the Little Folk — we!” 


Í; Winston Churchill had spent the whole of the 
war as First Lord of the Admiralty, with a Prime 
Minister in authority over him and a great depart- 
ment to administer below him, the pattern of his 
daily life would of necessity have been very dif- 
ferent. As it was, he was able to organize the 
conduct of general Cabinet business, strategic 
planning, and, in fact, the management of the 
war exactly as he wanted it. His Cabinet col- 
leagues, Chiefs of Staff, senior civil servants, and, 
of course, his personal staff had to adapt them- 
selves to his routine. They had plenty of practice, 
since the pattern of his daily life varied remarkably 
little during the five years of his wartime premier- 
ship. Many of the details of this pattern throw 
much light on his character and methods. 

The day began, when he woke up between 
8:15 and 8:45, with a call on his bedside telephone 
to summon an officer from the Map Room to show 
him the morning Sitreps — situation reports on 
military operations, U-boat attack and counter- 
attack, British and German air raids, all the 
details of the day-to-day progress of the war. 
With breakfast he would examine the daily news- 
papers, at least nine in number. He always did 
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this himself and never relied on any press reader or 
system of clipping or marking. He was, in fact, an 
expert skimmer. ‘Thus equipped with the latest 
news from the fighting fronts abroad and the 
latest trends and comments from the political front 
at home, he could start work on the Box. 

The Box merits a section to itself in a picture of 
Winston Churchill, since its arrangement was 
peculiarly his own and it was in a sense the nerve 
center of his war effort. It was a black dispatch 
box to which only the Prime Minister and his 
personal staff carried the keys. In it were a series 
of foolscap-size numbered cardboard folders, and 
into these all the Prime Minister’s work would be 
placed by his private secretaries. The usual 
headings were: 


Top of the Box 

Foreign Office Telegrams 

Service Telegrams 

Periodical Returns 

Parliamentary Questions 

For Signature 

To See 

General Ismay (reports from Chiefs of Staff) 

Answers Other (from other than Chiefs of 
Staff) 

Ecclesiastical 

R Week-End 


Some of these need explaining. ‘“Top of the 
Box” contained the material culled from the other 
folders which the senior private secretary on duty 
considered to be really urgent. Selecting the right 
items was sometimes hazardous. If the system was 
not to be self-defeating, the “Top of the Box” 
folder had to be kept small, and urgency had to be 
measured not solely by objective standards of 
importance, deadlines, and so on, but in part 
subjectively by the degree of the Prime Minister’s 
personal interest. His personal staff, therefore, had 
to see and understand what was in his mind, and 
he relied upon us to be able to do this. 

“Periodical Returns”? was the key to an impor- 
tant piece of Churchillian method. He was always 
keenly interested in the development of new 
equipment — radar, shell fuses, rockets, bomb- 
sights, new tanks — and he understood to the full 
the absolute necessity in military operations of 
punctual delivery dates of aircraft and all muni- 
tions of war. During the first desperate months 
of his premiership, survival depended upon it. At 
the same time, on the personal plane he under- 
stood that while the confidence and energy of his 
colleagues and senior officers were observable, the 
war effort largely depended upon the drive and 
determination of lower echelons with whom he 
could not be in personal contact. I never myself 
heard Winston Churchill mention the word ‘“‘Dar- 
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danelles,” but in his war memoirs, describing the 
forming of his administration, he says: “I was 
ruined for the time being in 1915 over the Dar- 
danelles, and a supreme enterprise was cast away, 
through my trying to carry out a major and cardi- 
nal operation of war from a subordinate position.” 
Now that he had the power, he was resolved to 
ensure that there should be no weak links any- 
where. 

Moreover, he himself wanted to know what was 
going on. He therefore sent out to his ministers a 
stream of written requests (always written: “Let it 
be very clearly understood that all directions 
emanating from me are made in writing”? — July 
19, 1940) for monthly, fortnightly, weekly, or even 
daily returns on production, technical develop- 
ments, manpower, training, reinforcements, which 
he would then scrutinize with care. Producing 
these returns was understandably unpopular, but 
it put all concerned on notice that the P. M. was 
on the warpath, and a minister might be instructed 
at any time to bring with him the official concerned 
to explain the figures in person. Where delays or 
other unsatisfactory situations were thus disclosed, 
they were often due to priorities or procedures 
operating elsewhere, and an adjustment decided 
upon at the top would solve or ease the problems 
of the official or department concerned. ‘The 
merits of the system soon came to be recognized. 
It was a characteristic of Churchill’s administra- 
tion that there was no part of the war effort so 
obscure that it might not suddenly be picked up in 
the glare of an intense and highly penetrating 
searchlight. 

“To See” was a misleading title, since it in- 
cluded many items on which some sort of action 
was likely to follow. But any attempt to anticipate 
which of them would merely be initialed off and 
which would move the P. M. to take action would 
have been doomed to failure. So we did not try, 
and “To See” contained most of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s routine work. 

A possibly unexpected aspect of Winston Church- 
ill is hinted at in the folder marked “Ecclesiasti- 
cal.” It is the duty of the Sovereign, as head of the 
Church of England, to appoint the archbishops 
and bishops and a large number of the lesser 
clergy whose livings are in the direct gift of the 
Crown. On making such appointments, the Sov- 
ereign acts upon the advice of the Prime Minister, 
and it is the duty of a member of the staff of 10 
Downing Street to make the necessary inquiries 
in ecclesiastical and other quarters and submit 
recommendations to the P. M. about the advice 
to be tendered to the Sovereign. 

It is almost certainly true that not for very 
many years had such detailed and painstaking 
researches been made to ensure that the Sovereign 
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received the best possible advice as in Churchill’s 
wartime administration. It cannot be said that 
this was because Churchill himself was an expert 
on Church affairs, or gave ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments priority over the conduct of the war. In 
fact, the secretary on his staff concerned happened 
to believe passionately that the Church of England 
was as good or as bad as its clergy and that it 
mattered a great deal if the right men were in the 
right posts. Moreover, Brendan Bracken, one of 
Winston Churchill’s closest associates, happened 
also to be greatly interested in Church affairs. But 
the fact remains that Churchill himself was con- 
cerned to see that he was given the best and most 
thorough advice available; if this was part of his 
duties as Prime Minister, then it had to be done 
properly. So it was. 

The most revealing part of the Box was the 
folder called “R Week-End.” This contained 
only files marked with this cryptic title by the 
Prime Minister himself. It meant that he was 
deferring consideration of them until the compara- 
tive calm of the following weekend at Chequers, 
the official country retreat of prime ministers, but 
by the time the weekend came, guests would have 
been invited to Chequers, some crisis or planning 
conference would intervene, and the “R Week- 
End” file would sit for another week. 

It contained two types of papers. There were 
the ones Winston was interested in and really 
intended to study at leisure and pronounce upon. 
There were others, indigestible or uninteresting, 
often the result of some initiative of his own which 
he had decided to abandon. But as he was never 
prepared to admit that he was abandoning any 
subject, or that he had lost interest in it, much 
ingenuity was required on the part of his staff, in 
the way of submitting draft instructions to minis- 
ters or proposals for disposing of the subject other- 
wise, to enable him to get rid of the thing without 
loss of face. When the maneuver was too trans- 
parent, we had to be prepared for some eloquent 
criticism within the privacy of No. 10, but we were 
secure in the knowledge that Winston Churchill 
trusted his personal staff absolutely and that in 
our dealings on his behalf with the rest of the 
government machine he would, if necessary, back 
us to the hilt. 

The Box contained the paper work. But this 
took up only part of his time. Much of the day was 
spent in talk, either on the telephone or in person 
with ministers, Chiefs of Staff, the secretary of the 
Cabinet summoned to visit him. Meetings of the 
Cabinet and the Defense Committee, which had 
to be set up a few days in advance for the 
agenda to be circulated and papers prepared and 
studied, took place two or three times a week. The 
Prime Minister was likely to postpone or cancel 
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these meetings for reasons which appeared to him 
good and sufficient but to his harassed colleagues 
sometimes seemed to border on the capricious. 


We CHURCHILL, during his wartime pre- 
miership, probably did nearly half his work in bed. 
He worked in bed every morning until there was 
something to get up for. Every afternoon he 
would retire for a siesta, an hour or more of solid 
sleep, as he had the blessed gift of falling into a 
sound sleep within minutes of the lights being put 
out and the curtains drawn. On waking, he would 
work in bed, again until something compelled him 
to get up. On many days the two events which 
roused him from bed were lunch and dinner — a 
life so sedentary, if not supine, that it might appear 
physically disastrous. Yet he spent many weekends 
watching troop training, anti-invasion prepara- 
tions, and trials of new weapons, and he displayed 
energy and endurance to outlast many younger 
and apparently more able-bodied mortals. One 
result of his working methods was that he could, 
and regularly did, work on after dinner until one, 
two, or three in the morning, and bed by midnight 
was a bonus for the staff on duty with him that 
night. 

It sounds eccentric and egocentric, but it was 
extremely practical. There was, in fact, a virtually 
self-contained nucleus of government which could 
operate anywhere in the country: the Prime 
Minister, a private secretary on duty with him, 
one or two shorthand typists, a telephone fitted 
with secrecy equipment, a private secretary on 
duty at 10 Downing Street as “‘rear link” when the 
P. M. was away, and a service of army dispatch 
riders on motorcycles carrying the telegrams and 
other papers to wherever he might be. A train was 
made up of rolling stock that was unsuitable for 
general use under wartime conditions but suitable 
for a mobile office and sleeping quarters, and in 
this Winston Churchill could tour the country and 
simultaneously be in contact with technicians 
and scientists, workers in the factories and troops 
in the field, and with the whole apparatus of gov- 
ernment in Whitehall. 

The only event which upset the routine of his 
other work was the imminence of a major speech. 
Every word of the great wartime speeches was his 
own. Their composition followed a regular rou- 
tine. For a week before a major speech had to be 
made in the House of Commons or on a great 
public occasion, it would be increasingly difficult 
to persuade him to deal with any but the simplest 
of urgent matters, and a mounting pile of papers 
would be left to be dealt with later. 

There would be growing anxiety on the part of 
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the staff lest the speech would never be composed 
at all, until at the last possible moment, usually 
just before dinner, Winston would say, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I shall need two young ladies 
tonight.” This was the instruction to have both 
his shorthand typists on duty simultaneously, 
instead of alternating on evening duty, as they 
normally did. He would then dictate the entire 
speech, usually with only one break, at what he 
judged, pretty accurately, to be the halfway point, 
when the first typist would go off and start on the 
first part while he dictated the rest of the speech 
to the other. Sometimes he would break off for 
a complete day, but normally the first draft was 
produced at a single sitting. 

At this point, his staff would take over, and the 
speech, or relevant sections of it, would be sent to 
the ministers concerned, the Chiefs of Staff, and 
the secretary of the Cabinet. It was their respon- 
sibility to vet it for points of fact and detail, and 
particularly security. The decision on how much 
to tell the enemy about our strategy and the 
progress of the war was always delicate. 

Comments and amendments from all these 
sources then had to be collated on a master copy 
and explained to the Prime Minister. He would 
change his original draft only if he was convinced 
of the necessity to do so, and suggesting amend- 
ments was not a task to be embarked upon lightly. 
A comparison of the original draft of any of his 
wartime speeches with the finished product would 
disclose surprisingly few second thoughts on his 
part or errors of fact and judgment which required 
correction by his advisers. 

He would never have tolerated even the sugges- 
tion of using anyone else’s draft. The greatness of 
his speeches sprang from the total mastery of his 
subject and his command of the language which 
he used. 

Strictly speaking, it might be argued that he 
read his speeches. It is true that on all but the 
rarest — and, incidentally, the least successful — 
occasions he had before him a full text set out in 
unusually large type, with the lines indented in 
graduated groups of three, and when he reached 
the bottom of a page he turned over to the next 
one. He did not consciously memorize his 
speeches. But the general effect was of a man 
who was restating something which he had also 
had committed to paper the day before. 


fi ae description of Churchill’s working life may 
portray a picture of unremitting toil, without 
relaxation or rest. The reality was somewhat 
different. Granted that the distinction between 
work and play, business and pleasure, did not 
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apply to the wartime Winston Churchill, he never- 
theless found opportunity for diversions which 
were partly genuine relaxation, partly background 
for a sort of periodical retreat into some monastery 
of the mind to which he would retire and brood. 
Lunch and dinner were usually lengthy affairs. 
There were guests more often than not, and 
Winston’s conversation was wide-ranging and 
often gay. He was a talker rather than a conver- 
sationalist, but sometimes a chance remark would 
start in him some train of thought which had to be 
pursued in a remote and disconcerting silence. 

At Chequers a cinema had been installed, and 
films were shown on most weekend evenings. He 
enjoyed them, particularly films on warlike, patri- 
otic, or heroic themes. But if the plot was at all 
intricate, he would quickly lose the thread, and 
it was clear that he was only following with half 
his mind. As the films usually started after a 
leisurely dinner, they were rarely finished by 
midnight. But then he might be in the mood for 
music. This entailed playing the gramophone in 
the drafty ill-lit Great Hall, usually the same 
three or four French military marches, infinitely 
repeated, while the Prime Minister paced slowly 
up and down, up and down, in silence. No one 
ever knew, or asked, what he thought about during 
this endless sentry go, on guard over his private 
meditations. 

But it was at Chartwell, his own country home, 
that he came nearest to laying aside the burden 
of the war. ‘There were the same direct telephone 
line, the dispatch riders, the personal staff; but 
there were also the whole paraphernalia of his 
deeply loving and deeply loved family and his 
home, the cottage he had built himself, the gar- 
dens, his golden carp in the lily pool, and his geese 
on the lake. One goose he was particularly 
attached to, because if he stood on the terrace and 
bellowed across the valley a call approximately 
transliterated ‘Ah — wah —wah,” the goose 
would reply from the lake with a distant ““Honk 
honk,’’ and Winston believed that he was the 
only person whom the goose would answer. 

‘There was one dreadful summer’s evening when 
Winston drove down from London accompanied 
by a general noted for his tact and skill in dealing 
with the Prime Minister, and his first act was to 
demonstrate his exclusive dialogue with his pet 
goose. What imp urged the general to tempt 
fortune by following suit and calling “Ah — wah 
— wah” across the valley will never be known, 
but, to the frozen horror of those around, the 
goose replied, “Honk honk.” ‘The Prime Minister 
was not only put out; he was genuinely grieved 
by the perfidy of his goose. 

Chartwell was home, but Winston at Chartwell 
displayed no facets of his character which were 


not apparent elsewhere. He was at all times com- 
pletely himself, consistent both in his majestic 
grasp of war and government and in his personal 
foibles and weaknesses. 


Å areis and sculptors have collectively done 
a great, if unwitting, disservice to Winston 
Churchill. They have contrived to perpetuate 
a single aspect of his appearance and character, 
the “bulldog at bay,” typifying a dogged and 
indomitable defiance in the face of heavy odds. 
But this aspect, characteristic as it is, is as incom- 
plete as if he were always portrayed as Churchill 
the benign elder statesman, Churchill the painter, 
Churchill the humorist, Churchill the lover of 
children and animals. He was all of these things, 
and it would require genius of a high order to 
suggest them all in a single work of art. But words 
are more flexible, and it may be permitted that 
one who served him throughout his wartime 
premiership should offer some personal observa- 
tions on this remarkable man. 

All men change as they pass through life. But, 
whereas many change by discarding some inter- 
ests and activities and substituting others, Winston 
Churchill seems to have been one of those rare 
characters who change by addition, who absorb 
and digest all their experiences and grow in stature 
as a result. If one regards the years 1936 to 1946, 
or, say, his sixty-second to seventy-second year, 
as the culmination of his achievement, one can 
recognize that in this period his earlier traits and 
interests manifested themselves consistently upon 
the wider scene. Thus his love of adventure made 
it impossible to conduct the war from the Cabinet 
Room or an air-raid shelter. It led him onto the 
roof to watch the bombing of London, to the 
Normandy beachheads and the Riviera landings, 
where his presence could serve no useful purpose; 
on hazardous air journeys to Moscow, the Medi- 
terranean, and Washington, where the policy 
issues at stake fully justified the risks; and on one 
fantastic afternoon in July, 1945, on a sudden 
tour on foot, lightly guarded and escorted, through 
the ruins of Berlin, with the defeated German 
population milling around — and applauding 
him! 

He appeared to be without fear, and his own 
particular problem was to balance his personal 
desire to be physically in the thick of the fight 
with the national necessity to preserve the irre- 
placeable leader. His attitude toward the pos- 
sibility of assassination was simple. He considered 
that there was no protection against the lunatic 
spur-of-the-moment killer. Elaborate security pre- 
cautions and bodyguards could offer only limited 
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protection, at a heavy price in inconvenience and 
political disadvantage. But the calculating killer, 
or enemy agent, needed time to lay his plans. 
Therefore, the best protection was surprise, and a 
tour of Berlin decided on impulse at half an hour’s 
notice involved very little personal risk. 

From the wide, if eclectic, reading of his early 
years, he learned the strength of English prose as 
an instrument of expression and persuasion, and 
therefore of power. Churchill will live in the his- 
tory of literature as well as world politics for the 
magnificence of his prose, both spoken and written, 
and the classical simplicity by which he achieved 
his effects. Occasionally there are false notes and 
lapses into rhetoric for its own sake, but they are 
few and far between. The reason is that there was 
always something to say. His love of his country, 
his loathing of Nazi Germany, and his belief in 
the association of Great Britain and the United 
States came from the heart. 

The setbacks he suffered in his career and the 
general accumulation of his experiences had left 
their mark. He tended to be suspicious of all 
civil servants unless he knew them personally, 
when he would trust and respect them completely. 
He hated changes on his personal staff, and a 
newcomer was likely to be treated with a surly dis- 
regard for his first two or three weeks. Then, 
provided he had displayed the necessary blend of 
tact, toughness, and initiative, the Prime Minister 
would accept him completely. 

Churchill was most at ease in the company of 
politicians, soldiers, and sailors. He never ap- 
peared fully to accept the implications of air 
power. He resented the large number of men 
required in a noncombatant role to keep one 
fighter pilot or tank crew at grips with the enemy. 
Yet he was keenly interested in scientific and 
technical development. He never pretended to 
understand the mechanics of radar or the magnetic 
mine, but he was quick to comprehend the 
tactical implications of new weapons. 

Guided by his scientific adviser, Lord Cherwell, 
he would give scientists and engineers working 
on promising projects every kind of stimulus, 
including expeditions on weekends to watch devel- 
opment trials. He regarded war as something to 
be fought by fighting men in the front line, armed 
with the best equipment and supported overall by 
the historical weapon of economic blockade. To 
believe that propaganda and sabotage were signifi- 
cant methods of warfare was alien to his nature. 
He accepted them, but it cannot be said that once 
he was satisfied with the competence of those 
responsible, he devoted much personal attention to 
them. 

The Churchillian method had its limitations. It 
required, briefly, that Winston Churchill should 
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be in control of the situation. Just as his system 
of work was practicable provided that he was 
Prime Minister, so his general conduct of the war 
was at its best when Great Britain was fighting 
alone. He had never been Foreign Secretary, and 
he made up for this by taking a lively, and at 
times controversial, interest in foreign affairs. 

His two great preoccupations were, of course, 
relations with the United States and relations 
with Soviet Russia. During the worst period of 
1940, part of his belief in victory was based on his 
conviction that in the struggle against Hitler, 
Britain was fighting America’s war as well and 
that in the last resort the United States could not 
let Hitler win. As 1941 dragged on, he had 
moments of despondency, especially when Soviet 
Russia was in the fight and America was not. 
“The American Constitution,” he grumbled one 
day, “was designed to keep the U.S.A. clear of 
European entanglements, and by God it has stood 
the test of time.” 

But he was only rarely in this mood. In the 
bleak winter of the blitz, he once summed up the 
American position, as he saw it, to a visiting 
congressman who needed much convincing of the 
British capacity to resist a German invasion. ‘‘But, 
Mr. Churchill,’ persisted the visitor, “‘suppose 
your calculations are proved wrong, and the Ger- 
mans overrun Britain. What happens then?” 
Churchill looked at him for a long time, and said 
quietly, “With our dying hand we will pass on the 
torch.” 

The German invasion of Russia produced an 
instant reaction in Winston Churchill. He im- 
mediately broadcast to the nation his declaration 
that anyone fighting Hitler was Britain’s ally, 
and he never swerved from this line, even though 
Stalin’s conduct, especially over the Warsaw up- 
rising in 1944, often moved him to white-hot anger. 
From Pearl Harbor onward he regarded the result 
of the war as a foregone conclusion. The issue was 
no longer survival; it was the method and timing 
of victory. And, unlike some of his colleagues and 
Allies, he persistently refused to consider what 
would come after victory. To hold together the 
Alliance and to defeat Hitler in the shortest possi- 
ble time were overriding considerations. 

Even in the great controversy over whether the 
Anglo-American armies should aim at Vienna 
from northern Italy or be broken up to aid the 
Normandy landings, his arguments were as much 
strategic as political. And for Winston Churchill 
the war became progressively more difficult as the 
emphasis shifted from fighting a hated adversary 
single-handed to collaborating with or arguing 
against, and preferably convincing, two great 
Allies, to one of which he was linked by blood, his 
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personal convictions, and the national interest, 
while the other stood for a political system com- 
prising everything he most loathed. 

And yet he somehow emerged at the end much 
the same person as at the beginning, with the 
same humanity, humor, and unexpected displays 
of emotion. The personal glimpses that remain 
vivid to me after eighteen years and more seem to 
be spread evenly over the war. The first time I 
ever saw him, he was working in bed in Admiralty 
House. He ignored me for ten minutes, while at 
intervals he sat up and stroked a large black 
cat and said, ‘‘Poor pussy.” Finally he looked at 
me standing there and said, “Poor pussy. He 
has just had a very painful operation. His name 
is Nelson. So you’ve come to work for me. 
Good.” I was in. 

During one of the early night raids on London 
there was a burst of gunfire at 1:30 a.m., and 
Churchill came down the stairs of 10 Downing 
Street wearing an ornate Chinese quilted dressing 
gown and a tin hat, with his gas mask in his hand. 
He saw himself in the large gilt mirror, stopped, 
laughed more than I had ever heard him, and 
said, “Modern warfare produces some most un- 
usual spectacles. How many bombers tonight?” 
Driving down to Chequers at dusk one Friday 
evening, when the bombing was at its worst, he 
saw a very long queue of people lined up outside 
a shop in a poor quarter of London, and he 
stopped and sent his detective to see what the 
shortage was that caused it. It was a queue for 
birdseed. Winston wept. 

There was another Friday in the blitz when he 
was preparing to go to Chequers. 

“Who is coming with me?” 

“Tatag sit.” 

“Where is your wife?” 

“At her first-aid post.” 

“Has she shelter?” 

“Yes ay” 

“Are you worried about her?” 

“No more than usual.” 

“All right. You can come.” 

Finally, there was the day in July, 1945, when 
he flew home from the Potsdam Conference for 
the results of the general election. As the returns 
came in, it became clear that his Conservative 
government had been rejected by the British 
people in an overwhelming political landslide. 
The great days were over. At first he seemed 
dazed and deeply wounded. Then he became 
philosophical, mused a little on the workings of 
democracy, tendered his resignation to the King, 
and prepared to assume the role of leader of His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, in his old and beloved 
battlefield, the House of Commons. 
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As the First Lady, ELEANOR RoosEVELT was Sir Winston’s hostess on several occasions at the White House 


and at Hyde Park, beginning with that grave Christmas visit in December, 1941, when this country was still re- 
covering from the shock of Pearl Harbor, and when Britain’s lifelines were being cut by the U-boats. Mrs. Roose- 


velt wrote this account of her sometimes difficult guest in the spring of 1959 and revised it shortly before her death. 


M: FIRST introduction to Mr. Churchill was 
when my husband announced to me one day at 
the White House that we would be having some 
guests visit us, that one of the sitting rooms on the 
second floor must be made into an office for them 
and arranged so that maps could be hung all the 
way around the room. He told me that I could 
not know who was coming, nor how many, but I 
must be prepared to have them stay over Christ- 
mas, to be included in everything we did, and to 
have an adequate number of Christmas presents. 
He added as an afterthought that I must see to it 
we had good champagne and brandy in the house 
and plenty of whiskey. 

All this sounded very mysterious, but since we 
had just been plunged into the war I was prepared 
for any amount of secrecy and what seemed to me 
idiotic restrictions. Everyone who went into the 
White House, including myself, had to be finger- 
printed, and any reluctance to undergo this rather 
soiling process (I had always looked upon finger- 
printing as something connected with a crime) 
was completely wiped out because I was given no 
choice. I was simply told that this was the case. 
Packages, no matter who had sent them or where 
they had come from, had to be fluoroscoped before 
they were delivered to us. Therefore, when my 
husband announced that I must be prepared to 
Photograph courtesy of Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 
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have visitors without knowing who they were, I 
accepted the fact without question and set about 
the preparations. 

There had been many very difficult visitors in 
the White House before, and I knew that the staff 
was equal to any demands that might be made on 
it, but it was not until my guests really arrived 
that I knew quite what those demands would be. 

I was told who the visitors were when they were 
actually driving to the White House, and I real- 
ized that my husband was very deeply grateful for 
the fact that Mr. Churchill had taken a long and 
dangerous trip overseas to cement our relation- 
ships and arrange for closer cooperation now that 
we were actually in the war and facing the enemy 
with our Allies, Great Britain and France. 

I was glad Mr. Churchill had come, but I 
seemed to be an automaton in those days, regis- 
tering neither fear nor joy but just accepting what 
had to be. 

What was known as the Monroe Room, a rather 
formal sitting room on the second floor, was ar- 
ranged as Mr. Churchill’s map room. Only the 
people whom he was to have constantly around 
him were housed in the White House — his aide, 
Commander Thompson, and his secretary, Mr. 
Martin. The others went to the embassy. I 
soon became familiar with Mr. Churchill’s desires. 
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There must be a tray in his room with a plenti- 
ful supply of all the drinkables that were needed. 
His breakfast went up by nine o’clock, but Mr. 
Churchill did not get up till eleven. Much work, 
however, was done before he dressed. From eleven 
till after lunch he worked with my husband or on 
his own affairs, but after lunch he retired to his 
room and slept until about five o’clock. From 
then on he was ready for the real work of the day, 
much of which was done after dinner. 

My husband was not given to sitting up late at 
night after dinner, as a rule, but during Mr. 
Churchill’s visits he stayed up, and I am sure he 
was deeply interested at all times, for they seemed 
from the very first not only to have a good under- 
standing of each other and an ability to work 
together easily, but also to enjoy each other’s 
company. They both loved history, both loved 
the navy, and while I think Mr. Churchill had a 
more catholic interest in literature, they had some 
particular literary interests in common. 

For instance, on one occasion I drove down in 
the car with them to Shangri-La. This was a re- 
treat which had been set up for my husband for 
weekends in the warm weather when he could not 
go far away. We drove through the town of 
Frederick, Maryland, and Franklin pointed to 
a window and said it was the window from which 
Barbara Fritchie had hung the Union colors. Mr. 
Churchill then recited the whole of the Barbara 
Fritchie poem. My husband and I looked at each 
other, for each of us could have quoted a few 
lines, but the whole was quite beyond us! Franklin 
happened to be fond of Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Rhymes, and I can remember Mr. Churchill cap- 
ping every rhyme my husband quoted. How 
long they could have gone on, I don’t know, but 
fortunately a turn in the road brought an end 
to this particular amusement. 

Mr. Churchill and his party were delightful 
Christmas guests, and they accepted with very 
good grace their inclusion in our family celebra- 
tion when they must have missed their own. They 
were accustomed to war sacrifices, and this rated 
as a war sacrifice. 

Christmas Day with us usually started, as far as 
I was concerned, the night before. I filled all the 
stockings before going to midnight service, and on 
my return they were all hung in my husband’s bed- 
room. The first thing I did on Christmas morning 
was to arise as early as possible and close the win- 
dows in my husband’s bedroom so that it would be 
warm before the children came in. We would 
then go to get my mother-in-law to join us so 
that she could watch the children open their stock- 
ings. She would have a stocking also, though her 
interest in it was slight. The youngsters sat on my 
husband’s bed, and he helped them take out their 
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toys. I managed to get them all a drink of orange 
juice, but we rarely got them to breakfast before 
9:30. Then the older members of the family would 
finish their own personal tree, which was on the 
second floor of the White House, and I would 
arrange all the packages on different chairs for 
every member of the household, or under the 
tree. Lunch was usually a very quiet meal. 

We opened our presents Christmas afternoon. 
My husband was so interested always in watching 
everybody else that of course he could never get 
through his large pile of presents. Sometimes for 
days after Christmas any spare moments we had 
after dinner would be devoted to opening up his 
presents. 

Mr. Churchill came other times after that on 
official missions to the White House, and Mrs. 
Churchill came too. After Quebec, where we had 
all met, he and his daughter Mary came to stay 
for a few days at Hyde Park with my husband. 

Cigars Mr. Churchill brought himself, but the 
drinks and the food we always tried to remember 
to have according to his liking. Like all English- 
men he was very fond of beef in every form. I 
don’t remember what his special dishes were that 
he liked, but I don’t think he was at all finicky. 
Things had to be well cooked and nicely served, 
and he often spoke of the difference in our country 
where we did not have the strict rationing which 
they had in Great Britain. There they could have 
game and poultry, but little else. It was agreed, as 
a rule, that we would not serve too much of the 
only types of food which were available in his own 
country at that time. 

Sir Winston did not believe in suffering where it 
was not necessary to do so as far as food was con- 
cerned. Something hot, something cold, two kinds 
of fresh fruit, a tumbler of orange juice, and a pot 
of weak tea were suggested for his breakfast tray. 
For ‘‘something hot” he was given eggs, bacon or 
ham, and toast. ‘‘Something cold”? was translated 
into two kinds of cold meat with English mustard; 
and two kinds of fruit plus a tumbler of sherry. 

It was astonishing to me that anyone could smoke 
so much and drink so much and keep perfectly 
well. I actually do not remember that in those 
days Mr. Churchill ever had an indisposition 
while he was with us. Yet the trips that he took 
were strenuous ones, and often when he was here 
he worked long hours in spite of his periods of rest. 
In addition, he often took trips to other parts of the 
country to see things he felt it essential to know 
about. 


I HAVE to confess that I was frightened of Mr. 
Churchill. So often I was his hostess or he was 
my host and we sat next to each other, but each 


time I felt inadequate to interest him: I was 
solicitous for his comfort, but I was always glad 
when he departed, for I knew that my husband 
would need a rest, since he had carried his usual 
hours of work in addition to the unusual ones Mr. 
Churchill preferred. 

The thing that bothered me most was the un- 
conscionable hours the Prime Minister could work 
through the night. One story he was kind enough 
not to tell, which the officer in question told 
himself, was as follows: At 2 a.m. the Prime Min- 
ister by himself went to the Map Room. The 
watch officer, who thought all was over for the 
night, had turned off the overhead lights and was 
sleeping on a cot. The guards at the door ad- 
mitted the Prime Minister, and he turned on the 
lights and went about examining the maps. 
Suddenly the watch officer awoke and jumped to 
his feet to attend him. ‘‘T’aut watch you keep here, 
son,” said the Prime Minister, as he went on with 
his study of the exhibits. This story is told in 
William Rigdon’s book White House Sailor, and I 
quote it as a characteristic story, because it shows 
one of the things expected in the White House 
when the Prime Minister would wander around 
in the late hours, sometimes accompanied by 
Harry Hopkins, sometimes on his own. 

On the occasion when Mr. Churchill came to 
Hyde Park in the summer of 1943, I had to say to 
him at dinner one night that I was sorry I was 
leaving before the end of his visit, as I had planned 
to take a trip which my husband thought might 
be helpful. He was surprised and inquired where 
I was going. When my husband told him that I 
was starting alone to go to a number of islands in 
the Pacific and to Australia and New Zealand, he 
turned suddenly and looked at my husband, 
sternly saying, “Did you say she was going alone?” 
My husband replied, yes, but of course I would be 
watched over all along the line. Whereupon Mr. 
Churchill said, “I will notify my people all along 
the line to look after her.” 

This was not reassuring to me. I knew I was 
expected in Australia and New Zealand and would 
be greeted officially, since my husband felt too few 
prominent people had visited these countries 
where the Japanese menace was so close. He felt 
it would be a compliment to them if he sent his 
wife, who had just returned from a visit to London 
a few months before, and could tell them a little 
about their own King and Queen and the work of 
the women in the war in England. I do not think 
Mr. Churchill understood Franklin’s calm assur- 
ance that I was quite able to take care of myself, 
and that I much preferred not having some- 
one else to look after me. As it turned out, Mr. 
Churchill did notify people all along the line, and 
whenever I was on a British island, the governor- 
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general was always most kind and entertained me 
with lavish hospitality. 

At Hyde Park I remember Mr. Churchill’s 
walking around and trying to decide whether the 
small goldfish which he enjoyed watching at his 
own place might be transplanted and become a 
source of pleasure for the President’s leisure mo- 
ments. I tried to explain to him that while my 
husband loved to fish, I was not quite sure that he 
would enjoy contemplating fish swimming around 
for long periods of time. I thought that perhaps 
Mr. Churchill was a less ardent fisherman than my 
husband but was more willing to spend time 
watching their habits. He even looked at our 
swimming pool and was quite evidently thinking 
that it might be much better to devote it to his 
goldfish than to the many children who splashed 
around in the water. I think Mr. Churchill really 
enjoyed contemplating nature. My husband en- 
joyed watching birds and the habits of birds, and 
he would get up at ungodly hours to do this, but I 
can’t remember that he ever invited Mr. Churchill 
to go on one of these trips. Perhaps he felt that the 
hours were not what Mr. Churchill would enjoy. 


I REMEMBER dining with Mr. Churchill in Lon- 
don when I was there at the Queen’s invitation in 
the autumn of 1942 to make a study of the women 
in war. The blackout rules were carefully ob- 
served, and that night Secretary Morgenthau, 
who happened to be in London, called for me to 
take me to No. 10 Downing Street. He had a 
flashlight, and for one moment lit it to look at the 
pavement. Immediately, a bobby sprang out to 
take it out of his hand and tell him that one was 
not allowed to shine a light at night. It was so 
hard for us, accustomed to the security of our own 
country, to realize what it meant to live so very 
close to danger every moment, and yet we gath- 
ered for a dinner which went on exactly as though 
there had been no menace. To be sure, rationing 
was very strict, and we could not have the things 
to eat which one could usually find on an English- 
man’s table. I was glad when I spent a night at 
the Prime Minister’s home in the country to feel 
that the bacon that appeared on the table in the 
morning was the result of some restrictions which 
we in the United States voluntarily underwent to 
help furnish our Allies with something they could 
not otherwise have had. 

On that visit in the country, I remember seeing 
Mr. Churchill sitting with his grandson on the 
floor, and someone told me the story which has 
been so often repeated, that a lady seeing these 
two together remarked, ‘‘Winston, how wonder- 
fully your grandson resembles you!”, and Mr. 
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Churchill looked up and said, “You are quite 
wrong. I resemble every baby.” It was only then 
that I realized how true this was, for his smooth 
skin was as soft and unwrinkled as a baby’s. His 
cheeks were full, he looked like a baby; but he 
could also look very stern and forceful! 

One night at dinner at 10 Downing Street, I 
made the mistake of saying something which he 
did not approve of about our relationship with 
Franco’s Spain. He at once took me to task, and 
I was afraid that we would have an awkward situ- 
ation as a result, but Mrs. Churchill, always tact- 
ful, said, “We will leave the gentlemen alone now 
and go into the drawing room and wait for them.” 
The awkward moment was saved. 

Mrs. Churchill herself accompanied me, at the 
Prime Minister’s request, on a trip where the 
final stop for the day was in Dover. Only a day 
or so before, the Waves headquarters had been 
bombed, and we were shown the damage; and a 
little incident as we walked along the street made 
me realize how even children become accustomed 
to the danger which surrounds them. There was 
that day, as so often happens in England, a heavy 
fog over the Channel, and there was for the time 
being no fear of bombing. As the children played 
in the streets they could hear the sound of planes, 
and they stopped and said, “Not Jerry’s — one of 
ours.” How wise these children had become! 

On that trip Mr. Churchill showed me with 
care the rooms he planned for my husband to 
occupy when he eventually went to visit England 
as Churchill always hoped he would. I was shown 
how secure they could be made, how safe, and I 
realized how much thought had gone into all 
these preparations. 

Mr. Churchill happened to be with us when the 
defeat of the British armies came at El Alamein. It 
was one of the blackest days for Great Britain, 
and when I saw Mr. Churchill he looked ashen 
white, but the spirit of the fighter was undimin- 
ished. He walked into my husband’s room and 
wanted to know how soon we could furnish the 
necessary armored tanks for counterattack. It 
never occurred to him that the British forces could 
be really beaten. It was a setback which might 
be serious, but it must be met and overcome. I 
do not think I ever admired anyone’s courage 
quite so much as then. What gallantry he showed 
in meeting this most dangerous and difficult mo- 
ment in Africa! 

I have always particularly enjoyed one thing 
that my husband said at a press conference on 
the afternoon of December 23, 1941, probably 
the first one that he and the Prime Minister ever 
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held together. It had taken a long time for the 
press to be allowed in; so my husband began by 
telling them how sorry he was, and he said: “I was 
telling the Prime Minister the job was to prevent 
the wolf from coming in here in sheep’s clothing.” 
Later on he explained that next day he told the 
Prime Minister that the American press were 
wolves when compared with the British press, 
whom he considered lambs. This was followed by 
a remark which I think highly characteristic: My 
husband said that Sir Winston was quite willing 
to take on a conference because “we have one 
characteristic in common. We like new expe- 
riences in life.” I think this was characteristic of 
both men. Both men liked to explore new people, 
new places, new things. 

When my husband’s statue was erected in 
Grosvenor Square, Mr. Churchill disapproved of 
its being done standing. He wanted it in a sitting 
position and said so in no uncertain terms. The 
sculptor and Sir Campbell Stuart, who was in 
charge of the committee that raised the money for 
the Pilgrim Society, agreed on the statue as it is 
now, but I do not think Mr. Churchill was ever 
reconciled. 

After my husband’s death, I was lunching one 
day with Mr. and Mrs. Churchill at their home in 
London, and sitting by me, he suddenly turned to 
me and said, ‘‘You never have really approved of 
me, have you?” I was a little taken aback, be- 
cause it would never have occurred to me to say 
I had not approved of Mr. Churchill. He seemed 
to me someone above approval or disapproval by 
an unimportant person like myself. I hesitated a 
moment and finally said, “I don’t think I ever 
disapproved, sir,” but I think he remained con- 
vinced that there were things he and I did not 
agree upon, and perhaps there were a number! 

I was to lunch with him once more in London, 
at a later period, when he had begun to fail a little. 
His hearing was not quite so good, but he was still 
a very determined man. Most people remember 
him best as he was when he made his speech which 
stirred the British people and stirred the American 
people too. He said: “we shall fight on the beach- 
es, we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never surrender.” 
The pride of race and of the Englishman who 
represented an empire on which the sun never set 
rang in every word of that speech. He could put 
into words the feeling of his own people about 
the defense of their island, and his speeches gave 
reassurance not only to the people of Great Britain 
but to the people of the United States. 


His Finest Hour 


BY LIEUTENANT GENERALE SIR. IAN: JACOBS 


A career officer who began serving his country during World War I, 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL Sir [An Jacos was Military Assistant Secretary 
to the War Cabinet from 1939 to 1946. Here he pays tribute 


to Churchill's qualities as a war leader, and describes the differences 


in his approach to Roosevelt and Stalin. 





Q., May 10, 1940, the German onslaught on 
Holland, Belgium, and France began. By the 
evening we had heard that Churchill was Prime 
Minister in place of Neville Chamberlain, who 
had resigned. We in the War Cabinet office were 
decidedly perturbed. We had known of Churchill 
all our lives and were fairly well acquainted with 
his checkered career as soldier, war correspondent, 
historian, Member of Parliament, Minister, but 
above all as a cantankerous, headstrong, and 
redoubtable controversialist. There was much in 
all this to admire, but in some curious way the 
reputation established in the minds of those who 
did not know the man personally was of brilliance 
combined with unpredictability. 

Since the outbreak of war we had come to know 
at firsthand the power of Churchill as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. We had seen his restless energy 
and had felt the force that resided in his experience 
and character. But we had also seen the effect 
his wide-ranging activity had had on some of his 
colleagues into whose field of responsibility he had 
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not hesitated to penetrate. The 
memorandums full of suggestions 
that he had circulated, the out- 
bursts of interfering inquisition 
that he had unloosed at meetings 
had not proved easy to tolerate, 
particularly for the other service 
ministers. We foresaw a stormy 
future, and we wondered how 
this difficult and seemingly er- 
ratic character would get on as 
the leader of the team in a situa- 
tion of such grave urgency. 

What we had not understood was the difference 
between Churchill as a fretting member of a 
Cabinet which was taking things too easily and 
Churchill as head of a Cabinet of his own choosing, 
with a task in front of him gigantic enough to 
absorb even his astounding energy. The point has 
been vividly expressed in volume two of The 
Second World War, where, in his own account of 
this period, he compares the position of number 
one with that of numbers two, three, or four in 
any sphere of action. We soon saw that the meth- 
ods which produced friction and heat among his 
equals and superiors were exactly those that pro- 
duced action when employed by a Prime Minister 
toward his subordinates. Within three months 
Churchill had established himself in an unassail- 
able position as the leader of the nation. He had 
become the dominant force in the military as well 
as in the political conduct of the war, the embodi- 
ment of the fighting spirit of Britain. 

Churchill was then sixty-five years of age. 
Moreover, for the ten years before the outbreak 
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of war he had been out of office and had not even 
been a leading member of any party. He had 
remained a Member of Parliament, unattached 
and largely unheeded, a situation which might 
have caused an ordinary man to become indolent 
or to go to seed. As it was, this period of freedom 
from routine burdens had given Churchill the 
opportunity to prepare himself for the catastrophe 
which he had had no hand in bringing about and 
against which he had uttered so many warnings. 

What were the qualities that made Churchill so 
towering a war leader? First, one must place 
courage, mental and physical. He scorned danger 
and was impervious to disaster. I shall never 
forget the first six weeks of his administration. 
The battle was raging in France and Belgium, and 
day by day the news became worse. The French 
in their agony were demanding help, and we had 
little more to offer. Nearly the whole of our Army 
was on the Continent with the French Army, and 
as the retreat proceeded, it seemed inevitable that 
it would be pinned against the coast and destroyed. 
At the height of the crisis a meeting was held in 
the Admiralty at which General Lord Gort’s Chief 
of Staff, General Pownall, who had flown over 
from Belgium, explained the situation and told of 
the plans for holding a perimeter around the 
beaches of Dunkirk. The Royal Navy was making 
all possible preparations to try to withdraw as 
many men as possible. 

The Prime Minister questioned General Pownall 
and listened to the plans. No one in the room 
imagined that they could be successful if the 
German armored divisions supported by the 
Luftwaffe pressed their attack. The perimeter 
would be broken as it thinned out, and there would 
be carnage on the beaches. Churchill never gave 
a sign of weakness. Nothing but encouragement 
and resolve showed in his face or his voice. We 
felt that he would have liked to be fighting on the 
beaches himself. ‘Throughout this period Churchill 
imparted an intense drive to action in every 
direction; no one was left in peace; all were urged 
to throw everything into the struggle. And in the 
middle of it all a test came that no one without 
supreme moral courage could have withstood. 

After the armies had been divided by the 
armored breakthrough to the coast, the French 
government realized that the situation had be- 
come desperate. They felt that the only possibility 
of saving the battle was for Britain to throw in as 
many of the fighter squadrons of the R.A.F. as 
could be moved rapidly to France from England, 
where they formed part of the air defenses. The 
French made numerous appeals to Churchill. 
The story has often been told, so I need not repeat 
it. Some squadrons were sent, but the principle of 
preserving at all costs the minimum strength of 
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Fighter Command was firmly upheld. I believe 
that Churchill’s courage in refusing the request at 
that time, torn as he was by his great love for 
France, saved Britain from defeat, and thus saved 
the free world. I can see him now, on a warm 
summer’s afternoon, sitting in the Cabinet Room 
at No. 10 Downing Street, considering with his 
political and military advisers one of these French 
pleas, and then moving into the garden, where the 
momentous decision was made. 

Another example of Churchill’s great courage 
was the decision to prevent the French Fleet from 
falling into the hands of the Germans, even if in 
doing so it had to be sunk. The ultimatum 
delivered at Oran and the subsequent naval 
bombardment of the French Fleet in harbor were 
expressions of a resolve to carry on the war no 
matter what the cost. Such a decision could not 
have been taken by anyone but a leader already 
sure of his position and possessed of an unusual 
degree of courage and determination. The world 
realized that Britain, after years of wavering and 
indecision, was now fully aroused and was led by 
a man of no ordinary quality. 

Churchill’s courage was matched by his con- 
centration and his thoroughness. No detail was 
too small for his consideration if it could contribute 
to the project on which his mind was bent. He 
was at his best and most forceful when he could 
see in front of him a specific operation which 
would be hard to accomplish and which seemed to 
him to need a driving force behind the prepara- 
tions. His mind chafed during those periods of 
the war when there was a lull, caused perhaps by 
the need to recover from a battle, to build up 
reinforcements, and to plan ahead. ‘Then he 
would turn to some subsidiary project which 
might, as he thought, be pressed on in the in- 
terval. He was not moved by the argument that 
his project might detract from the mainstream 
of action and weaken the principal effort. He 
wanted the enemy to be engaged all the time on 
all fronts. This passion for continuous action must 
be regarded as a weakness in his strategic thinking, 
but it was undoubtedly a potent spur to those who 
were content with less intense enthusiasm. 

The presence at the top of a human dynamo, 
the current from which flowed throughout the 
military machine, was one of the principal factors 
in drawing from the British Commonwealth and 
Empire an effort proportionately greater than 
that of any other combatant nation. For more 
than five long years, under his leadership, the men 
and women of the British Isles were more fully 
mobilized and more continuously engaged against 
the enemy than were those of any of the other 
Allies. The Russians had a terrible struggle on 
land against the Germans, though it began nearly 


two years later than ours. The United States 
developed a power which became preponderant 
from July, 1944, onward. But Britain, under 
Churchill, was engaged constantly and fully by 
land, sea, and air in all theaters from May, 1940, 
till the end of the war in 1945. 


I HAD the honor of accompanying Mr. Churchill 
on his first visit to Washington in December, 1941, 
and to Moscow in August, 1942. I was at his 
meetings on those occasions with President Roose- 
velt and Marshal Stalin. Here were three men 
who between them controlled the greatest power 
the world has seen. How did Churchill measure 
up to his two companions? He had done much 
to prepare the ground for a close association with 
the President. He had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with him for over two years, and he 
had seen much of Harry Hopkins, through whom 
he had explored the President’s mind. He had 
already met the President in Placentia Bay, 
though then the two were not yet comrades in 
arms. It was comparatively easy, therefore, for 
him to establish a comradely relationship, which 
with the years grew into close friendship. 
Churchill knew far more than Roosevelt of war 
at firsthand and of the way in which military 
operations should be conducted. He was far less 
in the hands of his experts and was much more 
distrustful of official advice. Twice he had had to 
wrestle with the awful problems of world war 
waged with insufficient resources. He was thus 
equipped to guide and advise the President, but 
he knew that if he pressed his advice and guidance 
too far, he might damage the Alliance. He did 
not do so. Never for a moment did he forget, or 
allow any of his ministers or military advisers to 
forget, that the President was a head of state — 
indeed, the head of the most powerful state in the 
world — and a man of strong personality and 
wide views on world affairs. Thus, the divergent 
but immense qualities of the two men were 
harmoniously dovetailed, and until the closing 
stages of the war, when the President’s powers 
were failing and when he mistakenly began to 
think that he should draw somewhat apart from 
Churchill in order to deal more effectively with 
Stalin, the combination was supremely beneficial. 
With Stalin, the position was quite different. 
Speech had to be through interpreters; back- 
ground, mode of thought, and ideals were poles 
apart. The meetings in the Kremlin took place at 
night. Churchill and his staff were admitted 
through bastions and portcullises; they were 
passed from guard to guard, in the manner one 
reads about in chronicles of medieval times. 
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Stalin seemed like a crafty peasant in his Russian 
shirt and boots, with his curly pipe and large 
mustache. Churchill was robbed of some of his 
weapons by his inability to communicate directly 
to Stalin in his inimitable phraseology. 

The meetings were baffling and inconclusive. 
In a long final evening which the two men spent 
informally together, Churchill tried to lay the 
foundations of an intimate and friendly relation- 
ship, and succeeded as far as it was possible to do 
so. He emerged from the Kremlin at 3 A.M., tired 
but conscious of a great effort well directed. He 
returned to his villa and lay down for an hour 
before going to the airport to take off for departure. 
I doubt if he had many illusions, but if he had, 
they were soon dispelled. As I wrote at the time, 
one might as well have tried to make friends with 
a python as with Stalin. But I am sure that at 
that meeting each had gained an insight into 
the tremendous force and quality of the other. 

In those meetings, as in his dealings with other 
Allied leaders, Churchill was strengthened by his 
abiding historical sense. Not only had he his own 
long and varied experience to draw upon, but 
he had deeply studied and written about the 
history not only of England but of Europe and 
the United States. He knew that great nations are 
not defeated except after long and costly struggle. 
He had little sympathy for those who looked for 
shortcuts. He knew that wars are futile unless, 
when victory is sure, they are directed in such a 
way as to produce lasting political settlements. He 
alone seemed to see how fatal to the future life of 
Europe would be the admission to the heart of 
Germany and Austria of the Russian barbarian 
power. From 1943 his policy was aimed at pre- 
venting this, but he found himself unable to carry 
with him the President, who seemed to have a 
less clear perception of the issues at stake and of 
the real motives of the Soviet Union. 


Bo: what of Churchill as a strategist? Was he 
the man who thought out the moves in the military 
campaigns and fashioned the pattern of ultimate 
victory? These questions can hardly be given a 
direct answer, because of the nature of modern 
warfare. The scale of operations, the intermingling 
of political and military affairs, the dependence 
of military action upon long-drawn-out planning, 
production, and supply, and the need to har- 
monize conflicting Allied policies all conspire to 
make it impossible for a single mind to control the 
course of events. Napoleon could decide to invade 
and overthrow Austria, consulting no one and 
directing the action himself. Churchill was rarely, 
if ever, in a position to take such unfettered deci- 
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sions. Even when, with the Commonwealth and 
Empire, Britain stood alone against Germany 
for a year, British action was largely determined 
by the direst need to hold on and to avoid defeat. 
Large strategic plans can be made only after the 
initiative has been wrested from the enemy, but 
when, late in 1942, this had been done, Churchill 
found himself one of two men who stood at the 
head of highly organized military teams — the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Even had conditions been somewhat different, 
it is doubtful whether Churchills mind would 
have moved in the way that is followed by that 
of the theoretical strategist. He hated biding his 
time; he did not approve of cautious preparation 
and the gathering of strength for an eventual 
knockout blow in some unexpected quarter. His 
pugnacious spirit demanded constant action. ‘The 
enemy must be assailed continuously; the Ger- 
mans must be made to “‘bleed and burn.” Hence 
it was vital that Churchill should be firmly 
harnessed to a strong and capable military staff. 
This he found to his hand in the British Chiefs of 
Staff. He provided the flow of ideas, the stimulus 
and drive, and the political guidance. ‘They 
turned all this into a consistent military policy and 
saw to it that plans were matched by resources. 
The Prime Minister and his military staff made a 
formidable combination. Infused with mutual 
trust, unvarying in composition, they grew to- 
gether in experience and force. With the Presi- 
dent and the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff as partners, 
the direction of the Alliance was in safe hands. 
Mistakes and disagreements, there were. How 
could there not be? But these were of minor 
importance when compared with the record of 
SUCCESS. 

Churchill’s impetuosity was, however, curbed 
somewhat by his past experience, and especially 
by the lessons he had learned in World War I. 
His historical sense taught him that Britain, as a 
maritime power, could deploy its strength most 
favorably in theaters where the enemy’s pre- 
ponderant land power could not be brought to 
bear. He wanted no more battles of the Somme, 
or of Passchendaele. He has been accused often 
of being lukewarm toward the invasion of north- 
west Europe. So he was — until the moment came 
when it could be done with resources and in 
circumstances that would preserve the campaign 
from degenerating into an indecisive slugging 
match. 

It is stated that man is incapable of absorbing 
new ideas after middle age. Churchill’s mind in 
military matters only partially confirmed this 
general principle. He tended to think of naval 
warfare in terms of the fleet action of World 
War I and attached an undue importance to 
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battleships. Similarly, there were times when he 
seemed to reckon armies in terms of bayonets and 
sabers and found it difficult to admit that a mod- 
ern army can be effective only with a complex 
system of communications, with plenty of armor 
and with a formidable administrative support. 
Yet no one developed more interest than he in the 
invention of new devices, in the employment of 
novel aids to successful operations, and in the 
progress of the scientific side of aerial warfare. 

When I reflect on Churchill as we saw him from 
day to day during the war, various pictures come 
to mind. I see him in bed, propped up on pillows, 
surrounded by papers, his dispatch box open at 
his side, a stenographer in attendance, a cigar 
in his mouth, and a candle handy for relighting it. 
I recall the Prime Minister dressed in his town 
attire, his particular kind of high-crowned bowler 
on his head, striding around factories, visiting the 
coast defenses, and generally inspiring a spirit of 
defiance against the enemy across the Strait of 
Dover. Cigar always in mouth, he was tireless. 
I see him in the desert, driving around with the 
military commanders, addressing gatherings of 
troops, making his famous V-sign gesture, and 
ending the day with prolonged discussion of the 
plans and projects expounded to him in the com- 
mand caravan. I see him pacing up and down in 
his bedroom at the embassy in Cairo in his 
dragon-embroidered dressing gown exclaiming: 
“Rommel, Rommel, Rommel — what else mat- 
ters but beating him?” 

Through the long years of war, Churchill never 
rested. He nourished the Alliance, he drove his 
government. He led the people. He traveled far 
and often, risking all in the cause. Never can 
there have been a more single-minded and sus- 
tained pursuit of one objective — victory. 

Great Britain many times in its history has faced 
imminent and deadly danger. Often we have been 
isolated and apparently at the mercy of a Con- 
tinental power. We have found that the extremity 
of danger has united the nation and has brought 
out someone who has had the courage and skill 
to direct its energies and to ride the storm. 
Queen Elizabeth, William Pitt, Marlborough, Nel- 
son, and Wellington — these names are still 
household words, though we know of their deeds 
from afar. In our own times we have had Lloyd 
George, who rallied the Commonwealth and led 
it to victory in 1918. 

Sir Winston Churchill takes his place in this 
company of the great and may well be judged by 
history to be pre-eminent. No one who served 
him closely during his finest hour could ever 
forget the experience or fail to believe that he 
had been privileged to observe the greatest 
Englishman of them all. 
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The Qualities of Leadership — 


CHURCHILL AS DIPLOMAT 


BY LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


A veleran of World War I who was gassed in the Argonne breakthrough 
and was decorated personally by General Pershing, and a Democratic 
congressman who served three years from his home state, Arizona, 
Lewis W. DoucLas was our ambassador to the Court of St. James 
during the critical period of 1947-1950, years which brought him into 


constant and sometimes intimate association with Sir Winston. 


L. is very difficult for me to give an adequate 
reflection of Sir Winston Churchill without view- 
ing him against the perspective of my personal 
experiences, modest as they were, during the last 
thirty years, when I had occasion to observe his 
extraordinary talents and personality. I hope I 
shall be pardoned for writing in this vein. I cannot 
truly mirror my view about one of the greatest 
men of modern history without committing, in a 
sense, this offense against the proprieties. For I 
did not have the opportunity of watching con- 
stantly the course of the career which Churchill 
charted through the crosscurrents and sometimes 
turbulent waters of British politics. 

I had, from the early days of World War I, ad- 
mired the qualities so varied, so intriguing, and so 
original which divine Providence, combined per- 
haps with an extraordinary inheritance, had as- 
signed to Sir Winston. I had always thought that 
his venture in Antwerp in the early days of World 
War I, had the necessary support been available, 
might have recast the mold which gave shape and 
form to this first world conflict of the twentieth 
century. The Belgian Army, under the command 
of courageous King Albert, probably would not 
have been able to hold out in Antwerp until the 
last possible moment had not three ill-equipped 
British brigades of Marines, with Winston Church- 
ill to inspire them, crossed the Channel to provide 
sorely needed reinforcements. The Belgian Army, 
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reinforced with these brigades, engaged and di- 
verted effective German forces from the “‘race to 
the sea,” enabling the British to maintain their 
position at Ypres and on the Yser, and it became 
possible for the Belgian Army to beat an orderly 
retreat from Antwerp, to join up with the British 
left flank, and to survive intact in order to fight 
victoriously another day. 

As a complete novice, I was impertinent enough 
to think that, had Sir Winston’s conception of the 
great flanking movement in the Dardanelles and 
Gallipoli been executed with sufficient skill and 
vigor, the Russians would not have been so badly 
defeated by the Germans, the Black Sea would 
have been opened up, the stalemate on the West- 
ern front might well have been shattered into bits, 
and possibly the Bolshevik Revolution might have 
been postponed, if not averted. How different 
history might have been! 

I know the bitterness with which Churchill has 
been attacked for being the soul of this undertak- 
ing, but it was not, it seemed to me then, and so it 
seems to me now, the conception which was faulty 
but the execution of the conception. For the 
execution, Sir Winston cannot be held accountable 
before the bar of history. 

I am not unaware of those who take the great 
man to task because, over his long career in British 
politics, he shifted from party to party, and I know 
that some of his most bitter critics ascribe this 


shift in party loyalties to a spirit of opportunism 
concealed behind the magnificent veil of an ex- 
traordinary command of the English language. 
But a careful examination of Sir Winston’s move- 
ment from party to party is, I suggest, more 
properly explained by an outstanding, possibly 
even the massively dominant, characteristic of this 
man who possessed so many brilliant facets in the 
crystal of his personality. More engaging, perhaps, 
than his talent as an artist, which is not of a low 
order; more arresting, perhaps, than his beautiful 
command of the English language, a strange com- 
bination of the vocabulary and the style of the 
Elizabethan period with the vocabulary and the 
style of the Bible; more unusual, perhaps, than the 
amazing compatibility which existed between him 
and the members of the House of Commons, even 
among most of his political enemies, was the 
unusual urge within him to question the ancient 
molds of behavior, to seek new answers to old 
problems, to propose with an imagination scarcely 
equaled by the most uninhibited of the world’s 
great novelists a whole variety of suggested reme- 
dies to the problems of war and the issues of peace. 
He came, for example, to the United States in 
1931 (when I first met him) to lecture in support 
of free silver. 

I can remember so well lunching with him not 
very long ago, when he put the question to me, 
“My dear Lew, and what do you think of the 
commodity dollar??? When I gave him my rather 
jaundiced view of the matter, I can recall vividly 
the vigor with which he came to its defense. His 
suggestions were not always ones which had valid- 
ity, but at least the wide variety of novelties which 
he would advance, sometimes with enthusiasm, 
sometimes with great modesty, document this 
curious, infrequently found quality of mind, which 
is always probing for new answers to old questions. 

Although Sir Winston was steeped in the tradi- 
tions, pageantry, and ancient symbols of British 
life, and although he believed deeply in their 
significance to the Empire and the Common- 
wealth, his mind was always engaged in explora- 
tory reconnaissance. It was this peculiar roaming 
inquisitiveness, combined with deep convictions, 
which influenced him from time to time to shift 
his political loyalties from party to party, as each 
party moved from one position to another. It is 
perhaps a recognition of this extraordinary in- 
quisitiveness that accounts for the special place he 
held in the hearts of his countrymen and for the 
affectionate regard and respect which he com- 
manded among the members of the Conservative 
Party, to which he belonged at the start of his 
political career, from which he departed, and to 
which he returned during the early twenties after 
the close of World War I. Throughout the last 
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golden decade of his active life, enthroned as the 
leader of his party and of his nation, he influ- 
enced in a blaze of glory the whole course of more 
recent history. 

He used to refer to the time when Britain re- 
turned to gold, in 1924, while he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and often he used to be causti- 
cally critical of the action for which he, as Chan- 
cellor, was responsible. Who could — who did, in 
fact, in 1924? — foresee the difficulties under 
which the gold standard labored, the effect on it 
of the internal rigidity of costs, of the frightful 
burden of debt arising out of World War I, of the 
huge expenditures which had been foisted upon 
the state by the social security measures which 
became effective upon the termination of the war, 
and of the reversion to protectionism of one of the 
world’s greatest creditors? Churchill’s criticisms 
of himself, it always seemed to me, were too severe. 
It was not so much the return to gold which was 
the error; it was the unwillingness of government 
— possibly even the inability of government and of 
society — to restore that degree of flexibility to the 
internal British system which was essential if 
sterling in its relationship to gold was to find some 
firm and stable foundation. 


Pistons think of Churchill more particularly 
as the great inspiration of the Western world, and 
they revere him for the qualities of leadership, 
unequaled perhaps by any other man in modern 
history, which he displayed during the course of 
the second great crisis of the twentieth century. 
In those dark days of 1940 and 1941, when West- 
ern civilization hung in the balance, he inspired 
the British people and touched the stubborn 
qualities of character which they so generously 
possess. By the sheer force of his personality and 
ability to reflect his own indomitable spirit in the 
English language, he forged links among the mem- 
bers of the Western community of peoples. 

We think of him, too, as the person who foresaw, 
before public opinion was prepared to accept his 
view, that the Kremlin, and the Communist order 
of society which it represented, could not be relied 
upon to behave as a friendly companion in the 
great post-war task of repairing the devastation of 
moral, social, political, and material values which 
had been wrought upon the world on a scale un- 
precedented in the history of mankind. ‘The 
speech which Churchill delivered at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, in 1946 was greeted with a lack of enthusi- 
asm, if not sharp criticism, on this side of the water 
and on his own. Within eighteen months men of 
lesser stature found it convenient and to their 
advantage to advance the same opinions and to 
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utter the same warnings without attributing to 
Churchill the origin of their views. 

It is probably true that the probing, roving dis- 
position of his mind caused many of his associates 
during the war and during the period of his as- 
cendancy in peace as much annoyance as stimula- 
tion. Yet, even those who were annoyed the most 
and who were required to sharpen the edge of 
their mentalities retained for him an affection as 
deep and lasting as was their admiration. 

Throughout his career Sir Winston was always 
a little bit ahead of the passions and prejudices and 
thoughts of the moment. It was he, in the thirties, 
who foresaw the threat of Hitler. It was he, in the 
forties, who conceived of modern war as a series of 
great flanking movements. It was he who warned 
us of the danger of placing too great confidence in 
Soviet post-war behavior. 

I remember vividly the morning in May of 
1948 when I called upon him at 28 Hyde Park 
Gate to acquaint him with the proposal which I 
had put to His Majesty’s Government — Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Bevin, and Sir Stafford Cripps — that 
the United States be permitted, even possibly be 
asked, to base bombers for training purposes on 
the soil of the United Kingdom. There was very 
grave evidence that indicated trouble in Berlin, 
even the probability that the Soviets would at- 
tempt to blockade the Western powers from reach- 
ing the Western sectors of this city buried 110 miles 
deep in the heart of the Soviet zone of Germany. 
And, after he exacted from me a promise to keep 
his confidence until the United States presidential 
election of 1948 was over, I recall with great 
clarity his cablegram dated, if my memory is 
correct, May 5, 1945, and his more elaborate 
letter of May 12, 1945, which his secretary brought 
to him and which he read to me. He addressed 
them to the authorities in Washington and re- 
minded us that the Soviets had by then breached 
their contracts about Middle Europe. He stated 
that we were under no further moral obligation to 
observe the arrangements that had been made for 
Germany. American troops were on the border of 
Czechoslovakia, and British troops were on the 
shores of the Baltic. He urged that we keep our 
troops precisely where they were and gave us 
assurance that the British would keep their troops 
on the Baltic until the question of Germany had 
been finally settled. 

One can give away expendable articles — ships, 
food, clothing — but to give away territory is a 
wholly different matter. It seemed to Sir Winston 
in the spring of 1945 that to withdraw to our zones 
in Germany from the position of advantage which 
we then held would make trouble for the Western 
powers for a long, weary stretch of time. It might 
even be the cause of a third world war. 
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Once more, Sir Winston’s advice was not fol- 
lowed, and Berlin has become a site of continuing 
crisis. Within its Western sector, two and a half 
million people who cherish liberty and freedom 
continue to live under a shadow. Sir Winston’s 
view in the spring of 1945 is another example of the 
way in which his thinking penetrated into the 
future, far ahead of that of his contemporaries and 
much more profoundly than the popular opinions 
and prejudices of the moment. 

With all these rare talents — vision, inquisitive- 
ness, intellectual power, and the indomitable spirit 
of an invincible fighter — there were combined a 
touching generosity of spirit, a moving considera- 
tion for his fellowman, and a kindliness even, at 
times, toward those who were unkind to him or 
critical of his- measures. I can remember one 
occasion in particular. Hugh Dalton had been 
removed as Chancellor of the Exchequer because, 
only a minute or so before he entered the House 
to make his budget speech — I think it was in the 
spring of 1948 — he had made some comment to a 
representative of the press. This in British politics 
was a heinous error. But Winston, notwithstand- 
ing the many sharp barbs which Dalton had 
thrown in his direction from time to time over the 
course of a good many years, took the floor and 
expressed the view that His Majesty’s Government 
had been more severe to the Chancellor than his 
act had deserved. 


Wass though he was, Winston had no 
illusions about war as an institution. He himself 
had been under fire in many battles. It may be 
that the excitement of battle thrilled him. We 
have indelibly etched on our memories those 
photographs of him in the combat zone, a living 
symbol of bravery and encouragement, flashing 
that V-sign, the sign he gave to buoy up any flag- 
ging spirit, whether in his dear but badly battered 
London, or in Washington, or along the front line. 
But if the danger and excitement of war stirred his 
imagination, he knew only too well what a toll war 
takes of human lives, especially of the young men 
who are the solid foundation of a country’s future. 
He knew what the loss of almost a million young 
men during the holocaust of 1914 to 1918 had 
meant to Britain, Canada, Australia, and the 
entire Commonwealth. He knew, too, how France 
had been denuded by the loss of almost two million 
of her best young men. And he recognized the 
urgent need that both Britain and the Common- 
wealth had for their young men when at last 
peace would settle on the land. He was too sensi- 
tive to be insulated against this urgency, and too 
conscious of the past. 


War to him was not like a game of tennis which 
one won on the courts and after which one show- 
ered and went about one’s business as though 
nothing had happened. War to Sir Winston was 
the last final desperate measure of foreign policy. 
Primarily, it was to be won, but to be won with 
our troops flying our flags in the strategic areas of 
Middle Europe, and even the Orient. 

This explains some of the issues that developed 
at Teheran, Cairo, the Quebec conferences, and 
at other meetings held during the last few years of 
the war. This explains, too, his urgent recom- 
mendation that we should not retreat from the 
Czechoslovakian border and the Danish peninsula 
until the question of Germany had been settled. 
Some of us thought that Winston was concerned 
only with Britain’s post-war welfare. Doubtless, 
this was a part of his preoccupation. But in fact 
his concern went far deeper. He wanted both 
Britain and the United States, when the fighting 
stopped, to be in a strong geographical position so 
that we could more effectively fashion a lasting 
and enduring peace. 

He came to call upon me after I had demon- 
strated my accuracy as a fly fisherman and had 
lost sight in one eye. I was halfway propped up in 
bed. With a cherubic expression upon his face and 
that engaging dimple in his left cheek, he sat down 
beside me, gave me autographed copies of his 
books, gently patted my knee, and said, “My dear 
Lew, you must not let this disturb you. You must 
remember that Nelson had only one eye.” This 
was merely another example of his consideration 
for his friends and his constant endeavor to bring 
consolation to those who he felt were troubled. 

His mind stretched out over the future in much 
the same manner as General Smuts’s mind refused 
to be constrained by present events. The three of 
us were lunching one day. The subject which con- 
sumed most of our speculation and which was the 
center of our discussion was the atomic bomb. 
This luncheon took place after it was known that 
the Soviet Union had made a successful test. 
Although both Churchill and Smuts in one sense 
regretted that science had developed such a fright- 
fully lethal weapon, they both expressed the view 
that it was much more likely that this awesome 
power of destruction would deter nations from 
launching the human race into what might be a 
final great convulsion than that it would hasten 
the advent of another war. 

Winston’s wit and humor, sometimes carefully 
rehearsed, sometimes quite spontaneous, were 
always telling. One evening, before a debate 
which was to be held in the House of Commons on 
foreign policy the next day, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Swinton, Winston, and I were dining together. 
About 11:30, after a rather spirited discussion of 
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personalities and other matters, Winston looked 
across the table and said, “My dear Lew, you 
must now excuse me if I depart. I must prepare 
my impromptus for the debate which will be held 
tomorrow.” 

Sir Winston was a curious complex of pre- 
science, of the qualities of the prophet, of the his- 
torian, of the indomitable antagonist, of the artist, 
and of the optimist. But it was because he saw 
history through the eyes of the historian that he 
looked upon the future with the knowledge of the 
past. Events, both large and small, that an ordi- 
nary memory would not recall seemed to me 
indelibly recorded among his recollections. 

In January, 1935, he invited me to visit him at 
Chartwell. This was during the period when he 
was something of an outcast, when he had been 
partially ostracized from politics and was display- 
ing his abilities, which were very formidable, as a 
mason by building walls around his house, fish 
ponds for his goldfish, and pools for his Muscovy 
ducks. He showed me his handicraft with great 
pride and finally took me into his studio, where he 
had hung all his paintings, convincing evidence of 
the sincerity of the title which he gave to his 
charmingly written book Painting as a Pastime. 
Some of the paintings were very lovely; all of them 
were very colorful. But there was one of elephants 
in a circus ring, standing on their tubs while the 
klieg lights shone down upon them through the 
atmosphere of a smoke-filled tent. The colors were 
superb; the subject was original. 

I stopped in front of it and said, ‘Mr. Churchill, 
this is, I think, not your most beautiful, but it is 
one I shall never forget.” 

More than fifteen years passed. No mention was 
ever made by either of us of my first visit to Chart- 
well. About a week before Mrs. Douglas and I 
departed from London in late 1950, Sir Winston 
and Lady Churchill invited us to their house at 28 
Hyde Park Gate for dinner, and there, in one of 
the most touching private ceremonies of my ex- 
perience, Winston presented this picture of the 
elephants to us. He reminded us of my comment 
of some fifteen years before and said, “My dear 
Lew, I do not give my children away lightly.” 

When one views the idiosyncrasies and peculiar- 
ities of popular passions and prejudices of Church- 
ill’s period, and when one gets a perspective of Sir 
Winston Churchill in the many different circum- 
stances through which he lived; when one looks 
upon him as the person who more than any other 
man saved the Western world from one of the 
greatest of all calamities, one cannot escape the 
conviction that divine Providence somehow pre- 
served this singularly remarkable man to play the 
role of savior of the civilized community of people 
during one of the blackest hours of history. 





Winston Churchill was exhibiting his paintings 
under a pseudonym as early as 1921. We turn 
to London's foremost critic for an appraisal of 
Sir Winston’s canvases and for an analysis of 
why he painted as he did. Director of the War- 
burg Institute, with which he has been con- 
necled for twenty-eight years, PROFESSOR Gom- 
BRICH has taught at Oxford, at Cambridge, and 
at Harvard. 


PAINTER and CRITIC 


BY ERNST H. GOMBRICH 


Acs criticism can never be objective. No critic 
is free of prejudices in the original sense of the 
word, of judgments, that is, that were made before 
him and determine his outlook and approach. 
When it comes to the work of an amateur who is 
also one of the most famous and controversial 
figures of his age, objectivity becomes doubly im- 
possible. His fame enlists our interest but makes 
us suspicious; his amateur status spikes the critic’s 
guns. To judge these paintings by professional 
standards would be unfair; to make allowances 
would be patronizing. No wonder that crowds 
flocked, but critics frowned, when a group of 
Churchill’s landscapes and still lifes toured the 
United States. Such paintings may have their 
value as personal documents, but are they art? 

Winston Churchill tried several times to force 
the issue of objectivity. In 1921 he exhibited in 
Paris under the pseudonym of Charles Morin and 
sold four out of five landscapes for thirty pounds 
each. After World War II he submitted two paint- 
ings to the Royal Academy under the name of 
Winter and got them accepted by the jury. Clear- 
ly, this amateur who had begun painting in his 
forties had reached a standard of competence that 
satisfied the guardians of traditional skills. 

Things being what they are, however, this test will 
hardly satisfy those who denied Churchill’s paint- 
ings the status of art. If the Academy accepted 
Photograph from Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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them, so much the worse. It can only mean that 
Churchill was far behind the times. 

Now, this fashionable criterion of up-to-date- 
ness need not be taken too seriously either. After 
all, paintings are not models of motorcars. But 
it so happens that any critic who uses this touch- 
stone delivers himself into the hands of the his- 
torian. History can be objective where dates and 
datedness are at issue. It finds that Winston 
Churchill’s basic idiom was that of his whole gen- 
eration of British painters, a group of artists 
who were Picasso’s seniors by some ten years. 

For these men, born in the eighteen seventies, 
Paris was already the mecca of painting, but it 
was the Paris of the impressionists rather than that 
of the cubists. After the subdued tones of Whistler 
and of Sickert, they were beginning to discover 
the joy of painting boldly in strong colors without 
retreating from likeness. None of these artists is 
well known outside England, except possibly 
Augustus John, who was four years younger than 
Churchill. But John was mainly a portraitist, 
whose range would certainly elude the grasp of the 
aspiring amateur. Churchill found his inspiration 
in the landscapes and still lifes of one of the most 
gifted of this age group, Sir William Nicholson 
(1872-1949), the father, by the way, of the abstract 
artist Ben Nicholson. A future Bernard Berenson 
might well classify some of Churchill’s best land- 


scapes (such as the Loup River, Quebec, exhibited 
in the London Tate Gallery) as “Amico di Sir 
William,” and he would be right, because Nichol- 
son was a frequent guest at Chartwell, Sir Win- 
ston’s country home, which houses two of his most 
attractive works. 

Here as elsewhere Churchill was favored by 
luck, and here as elsewhere he knew how to ex- 
ploit his good fortune. He was lucky to be born 
into a generation whose artistic idiom was more 
easily accessible to the amateur than was any pre- 
vious style of painting. The tonal painting of the 
genuinely academic tradition requires a mastery of 
conventions and a discipline in their application 
that easily defeat amateurs. Jane Austen’s ladies 
painted small watercolors. Oil paintings were be- 
yond them. To build up a large structure of tonal 
relationships demanded, if not a genius, at least a 
professional. 


Wires the impressionists left their studios to 
paint out of doors, they abandoned this whole 
procedure of tonal gradations. Their work was 
done alla prima; indeed, their concern was to pre- 
serve the beauty and strength of unmixed paint. 
No one would contend, however, that the idiom 
of a Monet or a Renoir is easy. Their research into 
the alchemy of light effects, their concern with op- 
tical mixture that led to the experiments of the 
pointillists demand at least as sure an eye and as 
skilled a hand as the traditional method had. It 
was not until the next generation that these skills 
were somewhat at a discount. What mattered 
increasingly was spontaneity, boldness, and a cer- 
tain freshness of vision that was summed up in 
the catchword of the “‘innocent eye.” These paint- 
ers were determined to observe the local colors 
and to sing their beauty, regardless of academic 
rules or scientific caution. At last, meadows could 
be painted green and the sea a proper luminous 
blue. 

It must be admitted that this liberation brought 
its own danger, the danger of triviality. Born as we 
are into the succeeding period, we may be partic- 
ularly sensitive to this proximity of the travel 
poster, and even the picture postcard, and there- 
fore prone to overlook the difference between the 
masters and the vulgarizers. But a certain risk of 
obviousness may be inherent in the idiom itself 
and must have contributed to the rapid decline 
in the prestige of the Royal Academy. 

It would be an insult to the artists concerned, 
however, to imagine that they were not aware of 
these pitfalls. On the contrary, the traditional 
problems of painting, questions of tone, of relation- 
ships, of musical composition, and of the sensitive 
touch, were rarely pondered with more concern 
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and discussed with more subtlety than by this gen- 
eration, who were old enough to remember the 
earlier values and young enough to divine new 
possibilities. The volume on Sir William Nichol- 
son in the Penguin series on Modern Painters con- 
tains an introduction by the late Robert Nichols 
which admirably catches the painters’ conversa- 
tion about these imponderables: ‘Tone exists 
when . . . everything in your picture sings in 
harmony”; “the value of the pattern depends on 
the interestingness of the shape and relative plac- 
ings of the dark to the light.” 

This was the historical moment in which Win- 
ston Churchill was initiated into the pleasures and 
agonies of painting. He was in his middle forties, 
a member of the War Cabinet in World War I, 
and yet, so he thought, condemned to momentary 
inactivity. He took up the new hobby with that 
zest that was all his own and grasped the whole 
situation with a clarity and an insight that mark 
the great statesman and historian. 

For, let no one suppose that he just dabbled 
with paint with the naive self-satisfaction of the 
nonartist. He knew as well as his critics what he 
owed to his time. His supreme intelligence was 
certainly never fooled by the relative ease with 
which he learned to sketch from nature in the man- 
ner of his friends. Anyone who wants to get a 
measure of Churchill’s mind must read and savor 
the two astounding essays, one on “Hobbies,” one 
on “‘Painting as a Pastime,” which he included in 
Thoughts and Adventures in 1932 and issued as a little 
volume in 1948. 

There is nothing amateur about these medita- 
tions on painting. They beat most professional 
critics hollow. He had evidently eavesdropped on 
the conversations of his painter friends to good 
purpose. He had also studied Ruskin and had 
learned from that great Victorian critic what mas- 
ters such as Turner were about. Any British 
Minister worth his salt must be able to listen to 
the experts and to translate and present their 
findings in more lucid and more vivid terms. To 
this skill Churchill brought his genius; with that 
touch of self-irony that always reconciles us to his 
rhetoric, he pretended to understand the painter’s 
problem in terms of a supreme commander fight- 
ing a major battle. Maybe he wanted to reverse 
the equation: If painting is like generalship, then 
generalship is like painting, and a certain great 
war leader might claim to be a great artist after all. 
But what matter? For out of this unpromising 
comparison he extracts a picture of artistic mastery 
that deserves to be called classic: 


It is in the use and withholding of their reserves 
that the great Commanders have generally excelled 
. .. . In painting, the reserves consist in Proportion 
or Relation. . . . At one side of the palette there is 
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white, at the other black; and neither is ever used 
“neat”. Between these two rigid limits all the action 
must lie, all the power required must be generated. 
Black and white themselves, placed in juxtaposition, 
make no great impression; and yet they are the most 
that you can do in pure contrast. It is wonderful — 
after one has tried and failed often — to see how easily 
and surely the true artist is able to produce every 
effect of light and shade, of sunshine and shadow, of 
distance or nearness, simply by expressing justly the 
relations between the different planes and surfaces 
with which he is dealing. We think that this is founded 
upon a sense of proportion, trained no doubt by prac- 
tice, but which in its essence is a frigid manifestation of 
mental power and size. We think that the same mind’s 
eye that can justly survey and appraise and prescribe 
beforehand the values of a truly great picture in one 
all-embracing regard, in one flash of simultaneous 
and homogeneous comprehension, would also with a 
certain acquaintance with the special technique be 
able to pronounce with sureness upon any other high 
activity of the human intellect. This was certainly 
true of the great Italians. 


In this comprehension of the psychological 
background of great art, Churchill certainly was 
far superior to the purely expressionist school of 
criticism that is current today. Indeed, some of his 
further formulations of the psychological problems 
of image building and image reading are so acute 
and so profound that, as a student of these mat- 
ters, I could do no better than build them into 
the fabric of my book Art and Illusion. 


A CRITIC of such acumen surely cannot be sus- 
pected of having overlooked the difference be- 
tween the artist and the amateur. For those who 
“oo on a joyride in a paintbox . . . audacity 
is the only ticket.” ‘“‘Even if only four or five 
main features are seized and truly recorded, these 
by themselves will carry a lot of ill-success or half- 
success.”? Churchill knew, of course, that these 
features must be observed where alone they can be 
found — in the museum rather than in nature; 
and he decisively forestalled any future critic or 
historian who might accuse him of lack of origi- 
nality. ‘‘The galleries of Europe take on a new 

. interest.” ‘‘This, then, is how painted 
a cataract. Exactly, and there is that same light 
I noticed last week in the waterfall at ” And 
so on. ‘‘You see the difficulty that baffled you 
yesterday; and you see how easily it has been over- 
come by a great or even by a skilful painter.” Ob- 
serve the distinction between ‘‘great’’ and “even 

. skilful.” It was skill he aimed at, and this 
he surely achieved in precisely such effects as the 
gleam of water he described. ‘‘Leave to the mas- 
ters of art trained by a lifetime of devotion the 
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wonderful process of picture-building and picture- 
creation. Go out into the sunlight and be happy 
with what you see.” 

But even this love of sunshine carried him be- 
yond the confines of traditional English reserve. 
For him it was the French — and he includes 
Matisse — “who have so wonderfully vivified, 
brightened and illuminated modern landscape 
painting . . . they have brought back to the 
pictorial art a new draught of jote de vivre.” His 
encounter in southern France with “disciples of 
Cézanne,” whose manners and mannerisms are 
shrewdly observed in his essay, must have opened 
new horizons to Churchill the critic. 

Whether it really benefited Churchill the painter 
is a different question. That precarious balance 
between traditionalism and modernism sought by 
the English masters of Churchill’s generation can 
be so easily upset by apparently innocent conces- 
sions. Temperamentally, no doubt, Churchill 
would have loved to join the Fauves, the ‘wild 
beasts” of the great revolution, but a right instinct, 
or the wisdom of age, held him back from what 
would have been a disastrous flirtation with 
youth. 

Whatever his ultimate achievement, Churchill 
certainly possessed that quality that is a necessary 
— though not a sufficient — condition for any 
artistic genius: the very act of painting was charged 
for him with the whole gamut of human emotions. 
His formulations would find an echo in the heart 
of many a young painter who would scarcely 
waste a glance on his sketches: 


Just to paint is great fun. The colours are lovely 
to look at and delicious to squeeze out. ... I cannot 
pretend to feel impartial about the colours, I rejoice 
with the brilliant ones, and am genuinely sorry for the 
poor browns. When I get to heaven I mean to spend 
a considerable portion of my first million years in 
painting, and so get to the bottom of the subject. But 
then I shall require a still gayer palette than I get here 
below. I expect orange and vermillion will be the 
darkest, dullest colours upon it, and beyond them 
there will be a whole range of wonderful new colours 
which will delight the celestial eye. 


Nor would Churchill have needed a psycho- 
analyst to reveal to him some of the deeper psycho- 
logical sources that fed his pleasures in painting. 
His description of his first day at the easel tells 
its own story as openly and as reticently as only 
an artist can who has access to these insights and 
is so obviously in charge that he has no reason to 
fear them: “Fair and white rose the canvas; the 
empty brush hung poised, heavy with destiny, 
irresolute in the air. My hand seemed arrested by 
a silent veto”? — and then his initiation by a casual 
visitor who “‘splashed into the turpentine” and 
subdued the ‘“‘absolutely cowering canvas. Any- 








one could see that it could not hit back. . . . The 
sickly inhibitions rolled away. I seized the largest 
brush and fell upon my victim with Berserk fury. 
I have never felt any awe of a canvas since.” 

It is clear that the emotions and instincts that 
were soon to break through in abstract expression- 
ism would not have surprised the writer of those 
lines. What might have surprised him is identifica- 
tion of such a breakthrough with art. And, in a 
certain sense, an amateur of genius such as Church- 
ill might indeed be a test case for any expression- 
ist doctrine of art. This is not the occasion for such 
a discussion. Suffice it to say that if art is self- 
expression, this goes for bad no less than for good 
art. But expression to whom? ‘That flamboyance 
that we all associate with Winston Churchill, 
the streak of rhetoric can certainly be found in 
his pictures by those who know them to be 
Churchill’s. 

It may be argued that these correspondences 
between a personality and its expression are both 
trivial and deceptive. Hitler, the screaming dema- 
gogue, painted tame watercolors. No doubt these 
too reflected one side of his character. He would 
not have painted them otherwise. But nobody 
could learn much worth knowing about either of 
the protagonists of World War II from a contem- 
plation of their works. Not that the biographer 
might not enjoy such links as he can discover be- 
tween Churchill the man and Churchill the paint- 
er. An amateur who could take on the Mont 
Sainte Victoire, immortalized by Cézanne, may 
not be a great painter, but he must be a daring 
one; a statesman who selects a Beguinage as his 
motif after the strain of the war years may well 
express a wistful longing for a calm haven of 
retirement. 

But such psychologizing merely projects into 
the pictures the extraneous knowledge which the 
objective critic wants to avoid. Need he try? 
Their maker did not. To him, no doubt, his paint- 
ings were records of pleasures, memories of mo- 
ments of relaxation from the grimmest of cares 
during the dark days when he had to watch the 
approach of what he called “the unnecessary 
war,” and the even darker ones when he had to 
fight it through. “If it weren’t for painting I could 
not live,” he said. “I couldn’t bear the strain of 
things.” If he was right, his painting may have 
helped to save Western civilization. 


Yet Churchill, whose character and outlook 
have always offended the puritans, has offended 
most through this most innocent of his pleasures. 
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There is little love lost, at the best of times, be- 
tween the artist and the amateur. The master 
who has spent another agonizing day in front of 
his canvas, perspiring with concentration in a 
desperate effort to get it right, must always be 
galled by the enthusiast who tells him painting is 
relaxing. Indeed, the greater the superficial simi- 
larity between the ultimate outcome of his strug- 
gles and the amateur’s lucky hit, the tenser the 
situation will be likely to get. There may well be 
an element of understandable envy in this re- 
action. The amateur is free to enjoy his successes 
and to forget about his failures. The artist, alas, 
cannot afford this privilege of the irresponsible. 

There is an episode from the life of Sir William 
Nicholson that reminds us of this all-important 
difference. When, toward the end of his life, he 
was honored with a large retrospective exhibition 
in the National Gallery, he was, as he confessed 
to Robert Nichols, rather pleased with it. “But I 
said to myself: ‘One never knows . . . perhaps 
I’m repeating myself.’ And on that I went straight 
home and I set myself the hardest possible prob- 
lem I could find. It entailed between two and 
three months’ solid painting. Every day I’d say 
to myself, ‘There — I’ve got it,’ and every morn- 
ing Pd come down and see I hadn’t. Yes, it was a 
real jaw-cracker. But I think I’ve got it.” 

Surely there are no such “real jaw-crackers” 
among Churchill’s paintings. He found them 
elsewhere — in the supply of tanks to the Army 
of the Nile, for instance. But precisely for that 
reason, Churchill would have understood his 
friend Nicholson, and even tried to learn and pro- 
gress so as to give his “joyride in a paintbox” a 
sense of purpose and direction. When Sir John 
Rothenstein visited the aging Prime Minister at 
Chartwell, his host asked him to criticize the paint- 
ings without holding back. No sooner had the 
director of the Tate Gallery pointed to a weakness 
in one of the earlier canvases than Churchill 
fetched brush and paint to correct it then and 
there. We are told that he was most unwillingly 
persuaded by the historically minded professional 
that such belated correction would only upset 
the unity of mood. 

Maybe he was right in distrusting this critical 
cliché. For one of the things that made Churchill 
great was his persistent distrust of the expert. 
Of course, the distrust was mutual. We need not 
adjudicate. But whenever we hear one of the 
accredited experts calling Churchill names, let us 
at least remember that an “amateur” is really a 
lover, and a ‘“‘dilettante,’’ one who delights. 


CHURCHILL 


and the SCIENTISTS 


by Vannevar Bush 


Long identified with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which he served as vice president and dean of 


engineering from 1932 to 1938, Dr. VANNEVAR Busu left Cambridge to become president of the Carnegie Insti- 


tution in Washington. There he was selected by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt to head up the extraordinary 


war leam of some six thousand American scientists eventually known as the Office of Scientific Research and 


Development. With this authority he was brought into close touch with British scientists also working on national 


defense, and in crises with the Prime Minister himself. 


eho the scientific effort of World 
War II, our policy in regard to the interchange of 
secret information among research teams was that 
any man carrying on weapons development was 
entitled to all the information necessary for him 
to proceed with maximum effectiveness toward 
helping win the war and shorten its duration, but 
no more. This followed a principle common in 
military organizations. It was generally accepted 
as reasonable; although there were those who 
thought otherwise and expressed themselves vig- 
orously. As a corollary, there was to be no trans- 
mission of secret data to an organization because 
of possible post-war value. The tightest area was 
in the field of atomic energy, in the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and also in 
the Manhattan District. This, fortunately, set a 
record for preservation of secrecy, although, as we 
later learned, it was not perfect. 

When it became probable that the atomic pro- 
gram would come to fruition before the end of the 
war, I went to London. I thought interchange 
limitations would be discussed, and I visited the 
President to get instructions before leaving. Char- 
acteristically, he was not specific. FDR had 
previously approved the policy, but when I asked 
for orders in the event of British objection, I 
received none whatever. 

On arriving in London, I went, with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, to 10 Downing Street to pay my respects 
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to the Prime Minister. The result was explosive. 
For ten or fifteen minutes I received an exposition 
of the absurdity of the arrangement, in typically 
Churchillian language, with some vocabulary not 
used in public speaking. He did not like the plan, 
and implied strongly that he did not like me 
either. Sir Stafford beat a retreat. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty was waiting in the anteroom, and 
continued to wait. I did not get a word in edge- 
wise; I did not try to. The only pauses were when 
the Prime Minister tried to light his cigar, but 
apparently he had not bitten the end off, and he 
tossed matches over his shoulder with an emphasis 
that indicated he would like to toss me after them. 

I cannot say I enjoyed the experience at the 
time, but looking back on it after escaping, I cer- 
tainly did. For one reason, while many British, no 
doubt, had similar experiences, it was an unusual 
one for an American and highly instructive. 
During the harangue Churchill gave away all his 
arguments, and in several places showed that he 
had been misinformed. I closed the session by 
observing that our Secretary of War was in London 
and that I certainly was not going to argue the 
subject in his absence. ‘‘Very well,’ said the 
Prime Minister, ‘we will have a full-dress discus- 
sion.” With that I got out — promptly. 

The full-dress discussion occurred a few days 
later, and here Churchill appeared in an entirely 
different light. There had been time for me to 


have a thorough discussion with Mr. Stimson. 
We were fully in agreement, and he asked me to 
carry the ball at the meeting. Incidentally, Mr. 
Stimson did this on other occasions, and it had a 
distinct advantage. It meant that, should I get 
badly off the reservation, he would be in a position 
to save the conference and avoid deadlocks. In 
the few days before we met, there had also been 
opportunity to confirm that the Prime Minister 
had some of his facts wrong, and to document 
these. Also, I had had opportunity to go over 
tactics with Harvey Bundy, who accompanied 
the secretary and who was always exceedingly 
helpful in a pinch. 

This meeting was peaceful by comparison. But 
several times the Prime Minister stated a point 
and I would say, “Pm sorry, sir, but my informa- 
tion is quite the opposite,” and quote from some 
official paper. When this occurred, the Prime 
Minister said nothing, although he did look hard 
at some of his team, who in turn looked worried. 
Sir John Anderson and Lord Cherwell were 
present, but I feel sure incorrect information had 
not proceeded from either of them. Finally there 
was a long pause. The Prime Minister looked at 
the ceiling and then said, “I will make you a 
proposition.” He proceeded to outline, in entirely 
different words, almost completely what had been 
the American position throughout. Mr. Stimson 
and I promptly said we felt sure the President 
would approve, and the meeting broke up. 

As I was leaving, the Prime Minister shook 
hands with me. He grabbed me hard and pushed 
me about a bit, as though to start some sort of 
wrestling match. He looked me in the eye and 
said, “I want to see some more of you.” I took 
this to mean two things. One: “The next time 
you won’t catch me off base on a fact’’; two, per- 
haps: “If I get you again, God help you.”’ 

The rest of the story has been told accurately 
and in detail by General Groves, in his account of 
the Manhattan Project, Now It Can Be Told. The 
agreement was worked out by Sir John Anderson 
and myself and became part of the Quebec Agree- 
ment. While there was some jockeying, the final 
result was to reaffirm the principle I have stated. 


<n is one more quirk to this whole affair, and 
this concerns the President and his relations with 
the Prime Minister, and it is a strange episode 
indeed. 

Just before the Prime Minister’s full-dress dis- 
cussion, FDR wrote me a letter which went to 
my office in Washington. There James Bryant 
Conant, who handled directly all O.S.R.D. rela- 
tions with the atomic energy program, transmitted 
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it to me in London. It, of course, went in code, 
and as often happens, became mutilated in the 
process. Groves gives the full text. In brief, as 
written, it instructed me to yield to the British 
position. As I received it, it did not say anything 
of the sort. In fact, I read it as supporting exactly 
what was being done and proceeded blithely on 
my way. After I got back, Conant and I agreed 
that it ought to be kept out of circulation for a 
while. For it certainly called for conveyance of 
information for post-war rather than war purposes. 

Why did FDR write such a note? We will 
never know all that went on over the transatlantic 
telephone, and the Prime Minister was a persua- 
sive individual. But something caused a strange 
reversal. 

Roosevelt did not take me to the Quebec con- 
ference. Nor did he take Conant or Groves, nor 
anyone involved in the atomic program, as far as I 
know. Yet there the agreement on interchange 
was confirmed. Sir John Anderson was there, and 
what emerged was close to what he and I had 
worked out. There were other clauses of broad 
political implication and questionable wisdom, 
but that is a different story. After Quebec, my 
relations with the President remained as cordial as 
ever, but he never mentioned the episode. I have 
long wondered just what he thought, having told 
me to do one thing and being presented with some- 
thing quite different. I suspect he did not fully 
realize the dynamite in his letter, or possibly he 
did and wished he had not written it. At any rate, 
he did not want to discuss the matter. 

One morning Harry Hopkins phoned me and 
said he had something amusing to tell me, so I 
hastened to the White House. Our relations were 
always cordial; if they had not been, the form of 
the scientific weapons organization would have 
been quite different from what it became in 
O.S.R.D. When I entered his office he was read- 
ing a “‘Profile’ of himself in the New Yorker. It 
was searching and not altogether complimen- 
tary, and we joked about it for a moment or two. 
Then he read me a sentence or two from a long 
letter the Prime Minister had just written FDR. 
Apparently these long epistles were frequent and 
were routed through Hopkins, probably by FDR 
himself. I do not remember the exact language, 
but the general idea was that the war would go 
fully as well if I were personally dropped in the 
middle of the Potomac River. Harry joshed me 
about it and wanted to know what I had been 
doing that roused the Prime Minister’s ire. Then 
he sobered and said, “I do not think the Great 
White Father needs to see this particular item.” 
How he handled it, I do not know. I suspect he 
first phoned the Prime Minister and told him he 
was deleting it. He was quite capable of just such 
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astep. I had great regard for Hopkins before that 
event, and more afterward. His utter loyalty to 
his Chief, his courage, his lack of personal ambi- 
tion were extraordinary. We were fortunate that 
he had the President’s complete confidence, and I 
believe he had Churchill’s as well. 

Why did Churchill press so hard on this inter- 
change matter? At the London Conference he 
stated flatly that he was interested only in winning 
the war and was not concerned with the post-war 
or commercial aspects of the matter. I remember 
that I then asked him how it happened that his 
principal representative on the subject in the 
United States was an official of Imperial Chemi- 
cals, Ltd. Of course there was no reason other 
than a post-war one for extending interchange 
beyond what was necessary for full speed on war 
programs. I believe Churchill had been convinced 
by industrial men in Britain that atomic energy, 
after the war, would solve Britain’s coal problem. 
None of us at the time could have very clear ideas 
about the costs of atomic power plants. When 
Britain was justly downhearted, driven from the 
Continent and bombed, Churchill could inspire 
courage and assurance of ultimate victory, not 
merely because of his unparalleled command of 
language but also because he so obviously be- 
lieved absolutely that victory would be attained. 
In the same way, in the midst of impressive bur- 
dens and pressures, he could give deep thought to 
Britain’s position and problems once victory was 
won. And when he went after something, he cer- 
tainly went after it. But why did he take a swipe 
at me personally? I think he may have thought I 
had disobeyed my boss’s orders. Of course, I 
cannot know whether he knew any had been sent 
me. But failure to follow orders would have been 
to him a cardinal sin, warranting a departure 
from international propriety. 


A ANOTHER stage in the war I was in London 
on anti-submarine matters. It was at a critical 
time, when submarines were rampant, when it 
looked as though Britain might become isolated — 
as though we might, indeed, lose the war by this 
means — and when new anti-submarine weapons 
were being rushed into use, as yet little tested in 
action. One of these was almost entirely British, 
developed and used with great skill, and another 
was American. Incidentally, as Stimson’s records 
show, the British were far ahead of us in appreciat- 
ing the power of hunter-killer groups and in get- 
ting them into action. 

It was a tense time. I attended a meeting of the 
Anti-Submarine Committee of the British War 
Cabinet, presided over by Churchill. Averell 
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Harriman and Admiral Stark were also there, and 
a dozen British senior officers. Lord Cherwell sat 
on Churchill’s right. He and I, presumably, 
represented primarily the scientific approach. 
Two things impressed me strongly. First, Church- 
ill’s approach was by no means that of a presiding 
officer, attempting to focus opinion and bring out 
the judgment of military experts about the table. 
It was rather the attitude of a chief, telling his 
staff what was going to be done, inviting objection, 
of course, but primarily presenting conclusions 
arrived at before the meeting. 

Second, I was startled when, twice during the 
meeting, the Prime Minister, in about as senior a 
gathering as could be brought together in Britain, 
caught Cherwell up short on statements. It was 
not that Cherwell seemed to me to say anything 
out of order. Rather, I gathered that it was in- 
tended to convey that he, the Prime Minister, was 
in full command and would make the decisions, 
including those on the scientific program. I felt 
sorry for Cherwell, but he did not seem to mind. 
He was probably used to it. After all, I suppose 
Churchill was about the most self-assured individ- 
ual, not to say egotistical, that has appeared in 
recent history. And perhaps on balance it is 
fortunate he was. For no man could have served 
Britain as he did who did not have consummate 
self-confidence. 

There has been considerable discussion of Cher- 
well’s character and methods, and a comment on 
that subject isin order. No doubt he was a strange 
person in many ways, and thoroughly disliked in 
British scientific circles. This was in contrast with 
Sir Henry Tizard, who preceded him as Church- 
ill’s link with British science and who was thor- 
oughly admired and liked on both sides of the 
ocean. There has been a story told that there was 
a feud between these two men and that they 
operated, on important defense matters, in im- 
proper manner because of personal animosity. I 
knew both men and worked with them. There is 
not the slightest possibility that either would ever 
have let personal matters interfere with his exer- 
cising objective unbiased judgment on scientific 
matters involving the national defense. They were 
both too loyal, too much gentlemen, for this. Any 
other assertion is an unsupported calumny. 

Harrod, in his biography of Cherwell, gives 
a fascinating account of ‘“‘the Prof’ but does 
not treat his relations to the scientific effort. He 
had high standing as a scientist and had demon- 
strated great physical and intellectual courage, for 
which he was inevitably admired. But he had a 
manner that, I understand, infuriated people. I 
never saw this. In fact, on one occasion in the 
evening, when a group of us were supposed to be 
struggling with a tough technical problem but 
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were all too mentally exhausted to do anything of 
the sort, I found him a fascinating companion. 

I am inclined to believe that criticism of Cher- 
well was really directed not against Cherwell but 
against the system in which he operated. For one 
thing, I believe the British are generally more 
tolerant of personal eccentricities than we are, and 
some resentment of Cherwell which was occa- 
sionally encountered seemed much too intense to 
be accounted for by mere personal dislike. And 
this leads to a discussion about the difference be- 
tween British and American methods of linking 
science with the war effort, and particularly the 
contrast between the ways in which Churchill and 
Roosevelt controlled that relationship. Usually 
the British did not criticize our system, and we did 
not criticize theirs. For that matter, it was haz- 
ardous to criticize Churchill on this side of the 
water, or to criticize Roosevelt on the other side. 

The British had an exceedingly complex system 
of committees — scientific and joint scientific and 
military. I never understood it. I do not think 
the British fully understood it themselves. It 
worked, but only because the British have an 
uncanny facility at making a complex, and some- 
times absurd, political system function. But it did 
not focus. The only centralization of the wide 
scientific and technical effort on military weapons 
at a time when the art of war was undergoing a 
revolution, the only link to the supreme authority 
for all this, was the presence of Cherwell at the 
Prime Minister’s side. 

Cherwell had no authority of his own, con- 
trolled no funds, and hence was bound to function 
merely by interpreting Churchill’s wishes. And he 
also needed to interpret to Churchill the consensus 
of those British scientists and military men who, 
by reason of training, war experience, and posi- 
tion, were best able to judge when a scientific 
question of great moment arose. Of course, he 
could do nothing of the sort effectively over the 
whole broad area, and probably did not attempt 
to. The results should be traced by a British 
participant rather than an American. But it was 
clear to me that there was at least great oppor- 
tunity for the feeling that competent scientific 
opinion was not being fully sought and weighed. 
There was even opportunity for the opinion that 
scientific judgment in fields remote from his ex- 
perience was being exercised by Cherwell per- 
sonally, or even by the Prime Minister himself on 
the basis of sketchy information. 


I. 1s much easier to trace how this could lead to 
difficulty by examining the contrasting system in 
the United States. Here nearly the entire civilian 
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scientific effort on new weapons — and also re- 
search on war medicine, for that matter — cen- 
tered in the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. This included entire responsibility 
for engineering development up to the point 
where devices became adopted and went into 
production, or where, as in the case of the atomic 
program, very large expenditures became needed, 
and sometimes beyond this point. 

This was a pyramidal structure, broken down 
first into the National Defense Research Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Medical Research, a 
Division Office, a Transition Office, and an Office 
of Field Services. Then came divisions covering 
broad fields such as electronics and radar, and 
finally sections, a hundred or so of them devoted 
to explicit subjects, such as guided missiles or 
submarine-seeking torpedoes. ‘There were thou- 
sands of contracts with universities, industrial or- 
ganizations, and specially assembled groups. Each 
section was in daily contact with the correspond- 
ing military officers with responsibilities in their 
fields. 

The range of effort was enormous — proximity 
fuses, air-to-ground rockets, weapons for the 
French Maquis, airborne radar, aircraft naviga- 
tion systems, radar countermeasures, new explo- 
Sives, sniperscopes by which a sentry could fire at 
infiltrating Japanese in pitch darkness, insect and 
shark repellents, blood fractions, tropical diseases. 
The official history is given by James Phinney 
Baxter in Scientists Against Time. 

The money flowed from Congress directly down 
through this pyramid. But the projects flowed 
upward. The men of a section, a group of highly 
qualified scientists and engineers devoting their 
entire energies to a particular subject, would see a 
military need and opportunity in consultation 
with their military collaborators, examine its 
feasibility, examine alternatives, predict time 
schedules, study how it could be introduced in the 
field, and find a laboratory capable of developing 
it. ‘Their project would be reviewed at the division 
and N.D.R.C. or C.M.R. level. But the impor- 
tant point is that a well-conceived project could 
pass through the entire review procedure, become 
authorized, and actually get started in a week. 

The President created the organization by ex- 
ecutive order, financed its early days from execu- 
tive office funds, assured that it would have access 
to all secret information it needed for its purposes, 
and supported it completely and absolutely 
throughout the war. Never once did he interfere 
with its functioning in any way. He certainly 
never imposed his judgment on the relative impor- 
tance of various weapons on O.S.R.D. This was 
by no means due to any lack of interest. I remem- 
ber once I was outlining to him the prospects of 
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some of the very new anti-submarine weapons, 
when Mrs. Roosevelt entered the office. She had 
been away for some days, went around to his chair 
and kissed him, greeted me by my nickname, sat 
down, and said, ‘‘Go ahead, Franklin, we have 
plenty of time.” After a while she asked a question. 
The President turned to her, and in three minutes 
gave her an accurate and clear summary of the 
status of submarine warfare, the measures being 
adopted, the promise of new weapons and meth- 
ods. Here was the most powerful individual in the 
world, under great stress, and his gracious lady. 
No wonder I developed intense personal loyalty, 
and would have cheerfully walked off the dock if 
he had given the word. 


Ps section of our organization had close 
liaison with the corresponding British group, 
through reports, memoranda—as many as a 
thousand in a week, back and forth — visits, and 
the activities of an American London office and a 
British Washington office. There was collabora- 
tion of the highest order. The presence of in- 
dividuals who were trying to work some sort of 
personal game was so rare as to be smothered in 
the spirit which prevailed. I can illustrate the 
teamwork and atmosphere by a statement which 
applies to O.S.R.D. but which no doubt had its 
parallel in Britain. There were, perhaps, twenty- 
five senior men in key positions in the organiza- 
tion. Every one of these, with one exception, who 
started in a key position finished the war in a key 
position. The exception had a heart attack. This 
does not mean there were no clashes of personali- 
ties or differences of opinion on policies. There 
were some hot ones. The point is that determina- 
tion to get on with the war was never given 
secondary place. 

This atmosphere pervaded relations between 
scientists and military men. When the effort 
started in 1940, before we were in the war, there 
was a gulf a mile wide. The military were gen- 
erally suspicious of long-haired scientists, and to 
them an engineer meant the representative of a 
commercial company trying to sell them some- 
thing. To meet the latter point, all O.S.R.D. 
representatives were called scientists, and usually 
doctors. This jarred some of the tough-minded 
engineers — for example, the chief engineer of 
United Fruit, who, with General Bradley’s army 
at the Normandy invasion, worked out the pro- 
gram, suggested by a sergeant, for converting 
German beach obstacles into steel beaks to enable 
tanks to cut down hedgerows, and who was 
decorated for it on the field of battle. It also jarred 
some of the men in the atomic bomb program, 
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who knew that the engineering accomplishment 
in this effort was fully as great as the scientific one. 
It also has its influence, even today, in the minds 
of youths who do not know the difference between 
a scientist and an engineer. But usually the engi- 
neers in the organization relaxed and even en- 
joyed it. ‘Toward the end of the war there was a 
partnership between civilian scientists and engi- 
neers on the one hand, and military officers with a 
keen grasp of technical matters on the other, which 
involved mutual respect and led to deep and 
abiding friendships. 

Nothing illustrates this relationship better than 
the story of the proximity fuse. If it had not been 
for the atomic bomb, this and centimeter radar 
would have been the great sagas of the technical 
war effort. On the face of it, when first proposed, 
the proximity fuse looked preposterous. It in- 
volved building a radio set, with glass tubes and 
filaments, in the size of a small baking-powder 
can, putting it in a shell, and firing it off. It 
would then experience an acceleration of 30,000 
G’s, which means that if it weighed an ounce, it 
would press down on its base with a force of about 
a ton. After that it would be expected to operate 
and to be so sensitive that it could tell when it was 
close to an aircraft and fire the shell. When it 
first came up I was doubtful that it could be done. 

But to make a long story short, it worked. 
When it went into production, the Navy requested 
that it be kept in O.S.R.D., and this was done. 
The Navy officers that provided liaison were two 
of the finest I ever knew. A financial man from 
Johns Hopkins helped greatly. But the man in 
charge and his deputy were physicists, and what 
was involved was the manufacture of millions 
of intricate electronic devices in a dozen industrial 
plants; then testing, installation, and shipment. 
One of these physicists became the head of one 
of our most distinguished pure scientific laborato- 
ries; the other of General Motors research. 

Churchill, in his writings, says the proximity 
fuse was developed by the British and manufac- 
tured by the Americans. This illustrates well the 
fact that the Prime Minister had too much on his 
mind to have concerned himself with such mat- 
ters. Actually, the British started about when we 
did. But soon it was agreed that this should be an 
American job, and they quit their efforts and 
helped us in any way they could. These judg- 
ments, under which one or the other took the lead 
in specific attempts, were not usually formalized 
in any document; they just happened by mutual 
consent. The British were being bombed; their 
scientists were inevitably thinly spread over 
broader areas than ours were; the place for this 
sort of tough effort was in the United States, with 
its great range of electronic facilities. 


The fuse was successful. In the Pacific it in- 
creased the kill per thousand rounds of five-inch 
antiaircraft guns by a factor of about five and was 
important in combating kamikaze attacks. On 
the shores of England, it furnished the final answer 
to the buzz bomb attacks on London. At the 
Battle of the Bulge, used against enemy ground 
concentrations in the fog, where it could give 
shrapnel bursts at optimum height, which timed 
fire could not, it decimated German divisions, 
saved Liege, and signaled a revolution in ground 
warfare. 

The difficulty of the job is well shown by the 
German reaction. When the proximity fuse went 
into action in France, precautions were taken 
concerning jamming, for it was felt the enemy 
would promptly set up countermeasures. Teams 
with instruments were stationed along the front to 
detect and analyze enemy jamming radiations. 
The first shells used were of a type that was rela- 
tively easily jammed, and these were followed 
after a few weeks by a second type, on which 
jamming of the first type would not work. Nothing 
happened. The enemy field forces reported to 
Berlin that they were being pasted by electrical 
proximity fused shells. Berlin told them not to be 
foolish; the verdammte Amerikaner could obviously 
do no such thing. 

The argument apparently went on until the 
end of the war. Some American officers, notably 
Admiral King, opposed the introduction of the 
proximity fuse in France, on the basis that the 
Germans would obtain duds and tell the Japanese, 
who would manufacture it and use it against 
us. Actually, they would not have given it to the 
Japs, and even with a sample they could not have 
put it into production in less than a couple of 
years. King was tough, but when once one had 
broken through his shell, which took doing, he was 
utterly logical and unprejudiced. When he was 
convinced, he and I went to a Joint Chiefs meet- 
ing; he asked the questions to bring out my argu- 
ments; and the chiefs voted to use the fuse in 
France. Twenty-four hours later, I was on my 
way to Eisenhower’s headquarters; several million 
shells had been on their way for months. This 
episode shows, incidentally, the need in war for a 
scientific organization which heads up to the very 
top. No admiral could have talked to King the 
way I had to. He was a rugged individual. 


Te is another story which illustrates the 
difference in the ways in which relations were 
conducted between the scientific effort and the 
ultimate authority in Britain and here. This is not 
a pleasant story, as was the proximity fuse. It 
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caused no rift between American and British 
scientists; in fact, it drew them together in ad- 
versity. The British angle has not, I believe, been 
told; I wish it were. Neither has the American, 
and it is too long to detail here, but it can be 
touched upon. 

There was a pseudoscientist named Pike. He 
has since committed suicide, and cannot reply, so 
I will not be hard on him. He was short on 
physics, especially short on engineering judgment, 
but he had lots of ideas, some of them superficially 
brilliant and intriguing. He had not the slightest 
concept of what organization and operating in 
channels mean. Many have not. But he was 
a consummate salesman of a sort. On one of his 
schemes, the ramifications of which are too com- 
plex to relate, he apparently sold Lord Mount- 
batten, and, from all appearances, through him 
the Prime Minister. Pike and Mountbatten visited 
the Secretary of War and the President, and then 
appeared in my office. Pike told me the program 
was approved and going ahead, and asked what I 
was going to do. 

I replied, courteously, I trust, in Mountbatten’s 
presence, that I took orders from the President and 
from no one else, and that no project went forward 
in my shop without adequate review and recom- 
mendation by our own group. That was that. 
The President never mentioned this particular 
project to me. There was confusion, and real 
damage was barely avoided. But the scheme 
never reached its objective, which is indeed fortu- 
nate, for putting it into effect would certainly have 
cost lives. 

There was another, of the same general sort. 
This was a scheme for an ice island. A big plant 
was to be built which would freeze an enormous 
block of ice around it. This would provide a land- 
ing field in the middle of the ocean for relaying 
planes to Europe and for anti-submarine patrols. 
It would be manned to defend itself, and a torpedo 
from a submarine would just chip off a hunk of ice, 
which would soon become replaced. It would 
form a midocean island or aircraft carrier. 

Roosevelt did take this one up with me. I 
judge Churchill had told him about it. I saw it 
coming and consulted engineers, physical chem- 
ists, and Navy men. The interview took five 
minutes. The President asked me what I thought 
of it, and I told him I thought it was the bunk; it 
would take a couple of years at least to develop, 
was of doubtful feasibility, and would tie up per- 
sonnel and facilities unduly. Moreover, I told 
him that if we needed such a thing, the Navy had 
been studying for a long time an alternative 
which was better, involved no ice, and made sense. 
That was the last I heard of it from the President. 
The Canadians did quite a lot of work on it, ac- 
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tually froze some big blocks of ice, and were to 
some extent diverted from more sensible efforts. 


ae was the tough field where British fore- 
sight and energy turned the tide in the Battle of 
Britain. Together, the British and the Americans 
cut rings about the Nazis and made centimeter 
radar a magnificent tool for many applications. 

Before we were in the war, Henry Tizard came 
over to arrange interchange of information on 
radar. Some Britishers objected, on the basis that 
they were so far ahead of us that we would con- 
tribute little. A few American officers objected 
on just the same basis. Tizard and I had to avoid 
being seen together too much, for fear we would 
be regarded as conspiring, as we were in a way. 
The interchange occurred. Churchill and Roose- 
velt had the vision to realize that this was only the 
beginning of inevitable collaboration. 

It was indeed found that the British were ahead 
of us; they had gone much further with the 
magnetron. We had something to contribute, 
however, on the receiving aspects of things. Both 
programs benefited. The magnetron, incidentally, 
the heart of radar transmission, was mentioned in 
some early German patents, but appeared first in 
useful form in British laboratories. Later we 
helped improve it. The strapped magnetron, a 
great advance, was developed in an American 
laboratory by a man who hardly finished high 
school and who became a physicist the hard way. 

A great laboratory at M.I.T. carried the princi- 
pal burden. It was manned by scientists from a 
hundred universities and laboratories, including 
British scientists. One of the most popular and 
effective men in the laboratory was an Australian, 
now in charge of very important scientific efforts 
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in his own country. Out of this laboratory, and 
out of other laboratories in this country and in 
Britain doing research on radar and allied matters, 
came a whole new science and engineering, repre- 
sented after the war by a dozen classic volumes. 
Loran, the Gee System, for navigating over a 
target, and the main post-war system for navigat- 
ing aircraft and ships, was one product. The two 
systems, radar and loran, had much in common 
and appeared simultaneously in England and 
here. 

I sat in on some radar conferences. A brilliant 
new idea would be under discussion. One could 
not tell from the conversation which ones of the 
group had conceived it or invented it. Apparently 
no one cared. Except for accent, one could not tell 
the Americans from the British. No one — I 
repeat, no one — made any remarks merely for 
self-advertising purposes, or said anything to de- 
tract from the credit due either country. This was 
one of the greatest examples in all time of healthy 
productive collaboration. I wish we could have 
its equal in peacetime. In some fields of funda- 
mental scientific research, we do approach it. 

A war does not create such men as Churchill and 
Roosevelt. It reveals their true greatness. No 
man has ever appeared in history for whom the 
glare of conflict has not revealed limitations. Of 
Churchill, we might wish that he handled scien- 
tific effort with the skill he showed in political 
relations. Of Roosevelt, we might wish he had 
exhibited fewer bizarre ideas, such as his concept 
of the relation of the Chief Executive to the Su- 
preme Court. But of Churchill we may wonder. 
Perhaps the very traits which sometimes produced 
confusion in the scientific effort were a part of the 
characteristics of one of the truly great leaders of 
all history, who would have been less powerfully 
effective without them. 
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THE SILENT BELL 


by Sally Carrighar 


From her Canadian father SALLY CARRIGHAR has inherited her love of nature, and from her more than twenty years 


of living in wild habitats and working in biological laboratories have come her sensitive, observant books. 


We have 


selected this vivid and exciting paper from her new book, WILD HERITAGE, soon lo be published by Houghton Mifflin. 


B. THE time that young animals reach maturity, 
most of them have absorbed from their parents’ 
teaching, or from sharing adult activities, all they 
will need to know for their everyday living. But 
nothing has helped to prepare them for finding a 
mate. For each of the many animal species the 
mating customs are different. They are of dazzling 
variety and in some species extremely elaborate. 
Dances, calls, and songs, special displays of fur, 
feathers, or pigmented skin: each detail is tradi- 
tional; each step of a dance, note of a song, or 
seductive movement has been decreed. Even more 
strict are the prohibitions, especially in regard to 
timing. The growing animal soon will perform 
all these rites, and yet no one will tell him what 
he must do and must not do. No elder will give 
him advice, no companions share sexual secrets. 
In a way he is fortunate. He has inherited no 
religious taboos, and he won’t have his natural way 
confused by fashions in loving — fashions tem- 
porary and artificial, which are a pressure exerted 
on young human animals by movies, television, 
advertising, popular songs, and books. A wild 
creature does not have to reconcile such conflicting 
notions of love as Casanova’s and Romeo’s, or those 
of conflicting live models that he might want to 
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copy. And no psychiatrist analyzes any animal’s 
sexual difficulties, reducing to the small, precise 
dimensions of words what the lover probably feels 
as amorphous — and dark and immense. Strictly, 
completely on their own are all animals, male and 
female, when sex overtakes them. 

Yet they do have a guide, the one within: in- 
stinct. It does not shout, and some animals have 
to learn how to listen. The more complex, highly 
evolved mammals may do more than a little fum- 
bling in their approach to first mates. We often 
assume that the coupling of animals is abrupt, 
brief, and fully effective from the beginning. That 
is not always true. And many of them go through 
a preliminary anguish that would seem familiar to 
the parents of adolescents. A human father or 
mother would recognize the irritability, tensions, 
and tantrums; the strange eating habits, fasting one 
day and stuffing the next; the benumbed attach- 
ment to one individual, who may appear even 
less prepossessing than others. As some animals 
enter their breeding cycle, they show these signs 
of disturbed emotions. Nevertheless, they develop 
a responsiveness to the prompting of instinct that 
is almost incomprehensible to a human being. 
We who are human have lost the ear for those 
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signals — to such an extent that the peak of the 
average civilized woman’s receptiveness does not 
even come, now, at the time when she could con- 
ceive. Hers is a deafness that would have caused 
any other species to become extinct. Let us watch 
a porcupine, one of the mammals who is most sensi- 
tive to the sound of her bell. She is necessarily so 
alert because her internal program allows her only 
a very brief time to mate. 

This one is rather young, having had but one 
previous pregnancy. Now in July she is her normal 
self and could be described as a happy little crea- 
ture with a considerable talent for amusing her- 
self. She lives on a farm in New Hampshire, one 
abandoned these many years by its human own- 
ers. Here a company of a dozen porcupines have 
established several dens, in the cellar of the old 
house, in the barn, and in two or three rock piles. 
Although there are no close companions among 
them, the porcupines treat one another with toler- 
ance, and they have flexible social habits. On one 
night a group of six or eight may sleep in one of 


the dens together; on the following night, three or. 


four. Some like to sleep alone. Our female prefers 
a crevice among the rocks into which, she has 
found, she just fits. But when the weather is stormy 
she may cuddle in with some others. 

Food is no problem; the leaves and bark of the 
trees in the woodlot, and now in summer the soft 
green meadow plants, keep the colony nourished 
with only the effort of chewing up the fibers. And 
the porcupines fear no enemies. Dogs come around 
sometimes; if they could get to the porcupine flesh, 
they know by its scent they would find it delicious, 
but the porcupines have an easy defense. They 
just back up to a dog, raise their quills, flip a 
barbed tail in his face, and he runs away howling. 
The male porcupines enjoy wrestling, but they are 
careful to remain facing each other, there being no 
quills in the fine, soft fur of their bellies. They like 
to challenge the females, but when they do, they 
make sure that the game is welcome. 

The one that concerns us will not often wrestle. 
She prefers other ways to let her energy boil up in 
play. Now in the moonlight she lies on her back 
at the edge of the meadow, and with all four feet 
in the air she fools with a stick. She bats it around, 
tugs it, gnaws it, and throws it away. Next she 
pretends to defeat an enemy: this old stump, 
couldn’t it be a dog? She backs up to it, raises her 
quills, and thrashes her tail against it, enjoying the 
rattling, a warning, made by the quills. 

This is one of the better nights. She will go and 
gnaw on an old rusty oil drum beside the drive. It 
makes a splendid loud clanging, and like all por- 
cupines, this one delights in any resonant sound. 
She likes something else: rhythm. She stands up- 
right and marks time with her hind feet, swaying 
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from side to side and giving her own particular 
twist to the dance — a turn of one wrist and the 
other in time with her steps. Two of the porcupine 
colony join her. One keeps reaching down, also in 
time with his steps, as though he were lifting things. 
Another male walks past the dancers. He acts as 
if he were not seeing them; then he wheels sud- 
denly, seizes the female, and holds her and bites 
her neck — gently, for this is not sex play, not in 
July. She wriggles away from him. Sensing that 
she is not angry, he chases her in a little game, like 
a pup playing tag, but more cautiously, never 
ignoring those quills. 

A free season, now, with her young one looking 
after himself and the new mating program not yet 
beginning: a sweet season, but short. 


B. THE middle of August the porcupine is be- 
coming nervous. ‘The ease, the lightness are gone 
from her mood. She still goes through some of the 
motions of playing, but now it is with an urgency. 
Even when she is well fed, she bites into sticks and 
the bark of trees, often impatiently. She climbs 
the trees for no reason, going up and coming right 
down again. She and the other porcupines do their 
dance several times a day, and faster. They do 
everything faster. A new whining sound often is 
heard in the woodlot and meadow, a complaining 
about the mate-hunger that grows within them. 
The female whines are subdued; the males’ are 
more shrill and louder. 

The hunger is generalized at first, a diffuse rest- 
lessness. The males fight rather frequently with 
each other, not ever now with the female. She 
won’t stand for much. By the end of September 
the hunger is starting to be a torment. It is more 
localized; our porcupine tries to get some relief by 
touching herself to the rocks, to the stump, to the 
ground. After she puts her scent on the ground, 
one of the males is likely to come by and pick up 
that bit of earth in his forepaw and smell it. But 
no male pursues her. They will leave her alone 
until she has given a sign that some one of them is 
acceptable. 

Still the tension continues, the hunger increases. 
The porcupine has a new trick for relief. She goes 
around riding a stick, walking upright and drag- 
ging one end of the stick on the ground, between 
her hind legs, holding the other end in a forepaw. 
The males have similar, solitary diversions. 

Why are the sexes so slow to approach each other? 
Are they stupid? No, they are very smart, ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the inner instructions. How- 
ever difficult waiting is, they will delay till the 
final bell, which will ring for the female when her 
physical preparations are quite complete. 
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She now enters a different phase. She becomes 
very quiet, seeming unnaturally subdued. She 
stops eating. She “‘mopes,’’ as one observer de- 
scribed her. It almost seems as if she has suffered 
some grief, but the explanation is otherwise: she 
has become still in order to let her emotions gather 
for one brief and explosive release. 

It is November. Among the males in the colony 
she has made her choice. She spends most of the 
time sitting near him. But not for much longer. 

At last the moment for coupling arrives — almost 
inevitably, for it seems that there are few frigid 
porcupines. The female takes the initiative, as she 
must since she is the one whose internal event sets 
the time. Rather suddenly she comes out of her 
waiting mood. She sniffs the male in significant 
ways. He responds. ‘They touch noses, retreat a 
few steps, rise on their hind feet, walk toward each 
other, and, standing upright, touch noses again. 
This touch is the trigger. With the speed of a fire 
storm the female is down and the male is atop her. 

With his mate armed so awesomely, he is brave 
indeed. She is cooperative. She has flattened her 
quills and has drawn her tail over her back so that 
he partly lies on its soft underside. Nevertheless, 
this is one time when the female, as Ernest ‘Thomp- 
son Seton remarked, “has complete control of the 
situation.” The male does not try to restrain her, 
as the males of some species do, by grasping the 
female’s sides with their forelegs and taking the 
fur of her neck in their teeth. The porcupine female 
may end this embrace whenever she wishes .. . 
but she isn’t impatient. It may last for as long as 
five minutes and be repeated, but only during a 
span of three to five hours. Then the female is 
through. She will no longer receive this male, or 
any other, until a year from now. So perfectly has 
she timed the coupling, however, that her preg- 
nancy almost certainly is assured. 

What seems most remarkable about porcupines 
is not the long emotional preparation for accepting 
the male, but the female’s alertness which finally 
tells her that this is the day. For there will be only 
one day in all the year when receiving the male 
will result in a pregnancy with the assurance of 
perfectly formed young. She has, in fact, less than 
a day in which to note the signal, reveal her willing- 
ness to the male, carry out with him their brief 
mating ritual, and then come together. Yesterday 
would have been too soon; tomorrow would be too 
late. Only today will do, but there is little chance 
that she will make a mistake. 


S species may give psychological and emo- 
tional tone to their male-female relationships. Not 
much is possible to a creature, such as a porcupine, 
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who associates intimately with a mate for so short 
a time. But see what occurs among elephants: true 
“friendship,” which has a chance to develop be- 
cause of the female’s long breeding season. Further- 
more, elephants have a quite-high degree of intelli- 
gence, a delicacy of manner, and even something 
like altruism. 

It is fall when we find this female. Her life, if 
not stimulating lately, at least has been busy. She 
has been raising a calf of her own and helping to 
care for the smaller calf of another mother. Both 
females nursed both of the young (the calves fed 
from the sides of their mouths, pushing the breasts 
with their short little trunks to help swell the flow 
of milk); but the chief need for the double solici- 
tude had been, until now, the danger of tigers 
attacks. For several weeks after an elephant calf 
is born, tigers are ravenous for it. ‘Two adult fe- 
males, therefore, always keep a calf between them 
wherever they browse. Both of these calves, how- 
ever, were large enough to defend themselves. 
They still needed guidance but not continual 
guarding by both of the mothers. 

The herd had come down from the higher slopes 
in Burma, where they had spent the monsoon sea- 
son, feeding up there on bamboo. Now they were 
in a foothill swamp of kaing, tall “elephant grass,” 
in the bend of the river. The grass was tender and 
succulent, and the calves were munching along 
quietly. One mother stayed near them; the other 
grazed here and there, seeming not satisfied with 
the luscious fodder. 

A number of males were attached to this herd 
of adult females, calves, and adolescents of both 
the sexes. The males moved with the others on 
their migrations; when they stopped, the males 
kept to themselves on the edge of the group but 
depended upon the females in several ways. If a 
male elephant should be sick or injured, one or 
several females would come to his aid. A weak 
elephant was in terror of lying down, since with 
diminished strength he could not raise his huge 
weight off the ground again. If he did go down, 
the cow elephants, and perhaps a bull, too, one on 
each side and behind, would lift him onto his feet 
again. Another thing: the cows’ wisdom was re- 
assuring. Almost always it was a sensible elderly 
female who decided the time when the herd should 
move to a new feeding place, and the route. Be- 
sides male reliance upon the cows in such practical 
ways, there was always the chance that one of them 
might accept a closer companionship. 

The mother’s grazing had taken her near the 
edge of the swamp, toward the open grove that 
surrounded it. One of the males was pushing over 
a tree with his forehead against the trunk. A 
smaller tree breaks; this one came up by the roots 
in a cloud of dust. The male had wanted the ten- 


der leaves at the top. An elephant always is will- 
ing to share a tree he has felled, but now, as this 
one started to browse on the upper twigs, the swing 
of his tail and a certain friendliness in the way he 
was watching the female made it appear that he 
wished she, especially, would eat his leaves, too. 

He was quite a magnificent beast — he weighed 
seven tons, a ton more than the female, and he had 
one very fine long white tusk. The other tusk had 
been broken off in a fight with another male. It 
was not a fight between sexual rivals, which does 
at times happen: both of the elephants then were 
“on must,’? as men describe a male’s periodic at- 
tacks of madness. A sign of must is a brown dis- 
charge from a gland near the elephant’s eye. A 
male’s hostility can be gauged by the amount of 
secretion, and a guess has been made that it is this 
acrid fluid, draining into his mouth, which en- 
rages the animal. Most of them act at the time, 
however, as if they were more than irritable; in- 
deed, literally insane. The attack of must lasts for 
about two weeks, during which the elephant is a 
danger to all living things, including the females 
of his own species. Otherwise, there is a gentleness 
in the elephant’s disposition which is not surpassed 
in that of many wild animals. This female, who 
could observe that the male was not now on must, 
had no reason to fear him. 

He removes a twig, and see how he does it: the 
two rounded knobs at the end of his trunk close like 
fingers around the stem and with the least possible 
force pull it off. The branch hardly stirs. A vine 
is encircling this bough. He unwinds it, again 
with a fine and precise, always patient touch. 
After eating the vine and more leaves, he has an 
appetite for a root. The tip of his trunk pushes 
away some of the loosened soil and curls itself 
under the root, which comes free with earth cling- 
ing to it. He knocks the dirt off on his foot, and 
coiling his trunk, puts the root in his mouth. There 
is no hurry about this foraging. He will need about 
three hundred pounds of food today, but the food 
is everywhere, and by working steadily, even 
slowly, he will get all he wants. 

He throws with his trunk, through which he 
breathes and drinks and with which he feeds him- 
self, but it has a more subtle capacity. The female, 
now eating grass, has not strayed very far, and 
after he chews and swallows the root, the male 
stands still for a moment, watching her. Is he 
moved by her soft ways? Perhaps. He comes for- 
ward and gently runs the tip of his trunk down 
her back. She lifts her head, meets his eyes, and 
with the tip of her own trunk she touches his neck. 
That is all that will happen today. The two will 
resume their feeding, and when she returns to the 
swamp, he will go with her. He is willing to take 
his time, but something momentous has started. 
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From now on they spend all their days together, 
and their nearness seems almost enough. There 
are, however, more and more frequent caresses, 
a fondling which seems as yet to express no more 
than affection. The male’s trunk will brush her 
side, a touch that she almost always returns. Or 
the forehead of one will give a little push on the 
side of the other. They nibble each other’s cheeks 
— the play is growing a bit more stimulating. Tails 
swing and ears flip, and the pair are communicat- 
ing with sounds. In the male’s throat is often a 
murmur of satisfaction, and she answers with a 
soft chirping, surprisingly light for one of her size. 


Wira pass with such expressions of tenderness 
but no real excitement. When a more sensual stage 
is reached, their trunks show their true versatility. 
They are often entwined. They are tied in a lovers’ 
knot over the elephants’ heads. The tips are put 
into each other’s mouths, an elephant’s kiss. 

The dalliance becomes more intense. Her mo- 
tions are more inviting — so provocative that fe- 
male elephants have been called the most sophis- 
ticated of all wild animals in their courtship. And 
finally they play with their trunks erotically. They 
tease. But when the climax is reached, even then 
in the male’s embrace there is no coercion. 

With his forelegs along her back, he half kneels 
behind her. Smoothly he rises. There is no other 
visible motion (though the male organ itself is 
motile), and during the union no sound. At the 
end he is almost upright, with his forefeet resting 
lightly upon her hips. Only a short time has 
passed, not even a minute. When it is over, he 
walks away a few steps, noiselessly. For this is the 
hour when mysteriously the jungle becomes utterly 
silent. Even the insects are still. The female, mak- 
ing no sound herself, stays where she is, but a brief 
little movement shows her excitement. 

In the next day the pair will unite again, per- 
haps several times, and then the female’s sexual 
cycle will go into a quieter phase. But her breed- 
ing season is not at an end. If conception has not 
taken place during this estrus, and it often does 
not, there will be other occasions a few weeks apart. 
Meanwhile the two elephants are inseparable. 
Great and slow and gray they move through the 
jungle shadows, and quietly trusting time to wait, 
they love each other — possibly very much. 

For this mated pair obviously are joined by more 
than the simple physical urge which subsides as 
soon as it has been satisfied. Reports vary regarding 
the length of time that elephant mates associate; 
up to four months says one observer, up to ten says 
another. No one knows whether it ever continues 
after pregnancy has begun. But finally the female 
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starts breaking away, showing a wish to rejoin the 
herd. She will stay with the herd during her preg- 
nancy, which will last twenty-two months, and 
when the birth takes place, the other females will 
surround her with their protection. While she is 
in labor they will stand close about and trumpet 
loudly, with the purpose, it is believed, of warning 
tigers and hunters away. 

The female will carry no torch. Some flexibility 
in her temperament seems to let her replace the 
companionship of her mate with that of the herd, 
and later the daily association with the one friend 
who will help to defend her calf. The male has 
given her up reluctantly. He has tried to hold her, 
but since he could not, he will seek a new female. 
The male elephants go through a succession of 
deep, if not permanently enduring affairs until 
they are fifty years old or more. After that age 
they join with one or two other elderly males, aloof 
from the herd and perhaps missing what they have 
had, for their tempers are apt to become quite short. 

Although altruism, a psychological trait, affects 
the quality of the elephants’ male-female relation- 
ships, the physical cycle determines how long the 
pairs stay together. ‘The male’s fertility and desire 
are continuous; yet the female, absorbed with ma- 
ternal cares, removes herself from his company for 
three years at a time. Such an arrangement doesn’t 
offer much hope for monogamy. Monogamy 
among animals requires a different physiological 
pattern. 


O. MOST significance to human beings is the 
mating of other primates besides ourselves. None 
of the monkeys and apes that exist today are di- 
rect ancestors of ours, but we have received some 
of the same physical and psychological traits from 
a common relative further back on the primate 
line. One of our functional similarities is the 
female’s estrous cycle, which comes about once 
a month in most of the primates, and another is 
the uninterrupted fertility of the male. These con- 
ditions, allowing the sexes to attract each other 
more or less continuously, have presented the 
primates with new emotional opportunities, and 
new problems. In the primate sexuality, will the 
constant association of males and females make it 
easier for them to live harmoniously, or otherwise? 
Will it mean simply more of the same kind of sex 
other animals know, or will it be different? Will 
monogamy become more, or less, prevalent? Most 
important from nature’s own standpoint, what 
becomes of the female’s instinctive caution to re- 
strict conception to the hours which produce 
maximum quality in the offspring? 

Among pre-primate mammals, sex is a sometime 
thing, very intense while it lasts, but when it sub- 
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sides, the whole business seems to go out of mind. 
During the recess many male animals find their 
companionship with other males (not often in 
homosexual relationships, although those do exist 
in some species: the house mouse, some bats, 
rhesus monkeys, in males; the brown rat and some 
others, in females). Together or singly the males 
forage, build shelters agaimst winter storms, wan- 
der about, and do a certain amount of mild bat- 
tling with other males to determine which is the 
stronger. After a while they start to get ready for 
the new sexual encounters, sometimes by growing 
natural weapons, such as the antlers of deer and 
moose, with which they will fight off rivals. And 
some of their masculine energy is consumed in just 
being, and in becoming, splendid fellows so that 
they may appeal to the females when they have 
become ready. 

There is not much sociability between male and 
female animals during this time, though they live 
in the same areas and of course they meet often. 
Between them there is no animosity. A female 
would never, conceivably, attack a male, and the 
males have some built-in hesitation about attack- 
ing a female. An example of this reluctance is 
familiar to anyone who has lived in an apartment 
house with a dog. The elevator stops at your floor, 
where you wait with your pet on a leash. If the 
opening door reveals another owner and dog in- 
side, you ask, “Female?” If it is, you and your 
male dog go in with no possibility of a fight. Should 
the inside dog be another male, both owners tighten 
their leashes and pull back on the growling oppo- 
nents. Two male dogs would have had to decide 
by a show of antagonism, or actual combat, which 
one was dominant. A male and a female are always 
interested in each other, but not as contestants. 

At the time of their mating the pre-primate 
sexes seek out each other, in most cases still in only 
the friendliest spirit. In a few species — some 
squirrels, weasels, shrews, and members of the cat 
family — there is a last-minute fracas, often so 
noisy that it attracts attention (those alley-cat 
fights on the fence), and it has caused a widespread 
impression that mating among all wild animals is 
accompanied by these skirmishes. That is not true; 
and even in the species which seem so antagonistic, 
the male does not become really aggressive until 
the female indicates that she is ready. Often she 
starts the whole thing, and whatever her size or 
strength, she determines the outcome. For with- 
out her cooperation no union takes place. In most 
animals ovulation precedes the coupling, but in 
the combative species mentioned above, the scram- 
ble provides a stimulation which apparently is re- 
quired to release the egg from the ovary, a sequence 
of events that biologists call induced ovulation. 
Incidentally, it is now believed that intercourse 


may occasionally cause a woman to ovulate out- 
side the time when normally she would be fertile. 

As soon as the female has become pregnant, 
she ceases to be receptive, and in all but the monog- 
amous species she parts company with the male. 
Her associates during the rest of the year may be 
other females or, more likely, the young she bore in 
a previous litter. In any case she is very much her 
own woman. She catches her own mice and digs 
her own roots. She goes and comes as she pleases. 

It is not a male’s world that she lives in, or a 
female’s world. It is just the world, and the male 
and female are two self-reliant creatures who share 
it. They may be together permanently, or very 
infrequently, but in neither case are they com- 
petitors or, of course, enemies. There is room for 
both in their habitat and enough food for both. 
They will need each other from time to time, and 
neither will try to prove himself, or herself, by 
outstripping or by subduing the other. 


jie statement often is made in biology textbooks 
that true rape is unknown among any animals ex- 
cept the human. The reason is anatomical: in the 
prehuman pairs the back-to-front position in copu- 
lation allows the female to move away. When 
human beings began to walk upright, a forward 
shift in the feminine genitalia made face-to-face 
mating convenient — convenient, but it renders 
the female helpless, at the mercy of any male. 
Speaking solely of physical force, it may be accu- 
rate to say that rape is only possible to the human 
species, although some prehuman primates found 
that rape could be accomplished by intimidation. 
The male would threaten and attack a female in 
various nonsexual ways till she learned to submit 
to his will because of her fear of him. Actually, 
the intimidation might not have been necessary 
because the female, too, had discovered that she 
wanted more sex. He often attacked her anyway. 
Perhaps he enjoyed exercising his new sense of power. 

No biologist was there to observe and report the 
steps by which the new regime came about. Never- 
theless, we see in the rhesus monkeys (not in all 
species of primates) what happened when instinc- 
tive controls had been lost and sufficient intelligence 
had not yet evolved to supplant it. These monkeys 
belong to the Old World group found in southern 
Asia and Africa. The various species arrange their 
sex life somewhat differently, most, however, treat- 
ing their mates in ways that may have given rise 
to our adjectives “brutish” and ‘‘bestial.” Some- 
times the words are applied to all animals, but I 
don’t know of any they properly fit except Old 
World monkeys. 

The rhesus monkeys have nothing that even 
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approximates family life. They live in large bands 
(sometimes as many as eighty-five animals) con- 
sisting of one dominant male, subordinate males, 
and females and young. All the females are acces- 
sible to all males except that the dominant male 
has first choice. As among animals below primates, 
the female indicates when her estrus has come, al- 
though the males would know anyway because her 
sitting pads then become scarlet. ‘They attack 
her when the arrival of her receptive period leads 
her to seek one of them; when the relationship has 
become established, the male partner attacks her 
if she turns to another, even though he himself may 
have become depleted; as her estrus wanes and 
fatigue overtakes her, she is attacked again. In 
forty-five copulations of free-ranging rhesus mon- 
keys observed by C. R. Carpenter, the females 
were attacked in twenty-two cases. In sixteen they 
were injured, twice seriously. 

One wonders why a female goes through with 
all this. The answer may be that in spite of the 
danger, she is so desirous during her fertile period 
that she solicits attention anyway. She may have 
developed a masochistic tendency that keeps pace 
with the sadism of the males. In any case all these 
monkeys seem to be hypersexed. In the same group 
that Carpenter watched, one male had consort 
relations with fifty-five females in a period of two 
months. Homosexuality is common among them, 
especially among the males, the subordinates often 
soliciting, sometimes for favors and sometimes for 
protection against other males, for the males attack 
one another, as well as the females, almost con- 
stantly. 


| ROE control in sexual matters is found in 
the chimpanzees, who, being apes, are further ad- 
vanced than monkeys. ‘They are quite various in 
their individual temperaments. Some are cruel 
and belligerent; others form friendly and loyal at- 
tachments, and their goodwill includes some pro- 
tectiveness of their companions. In mechanical 
aptitude chimpanzees “have a gift approaching 
genius,” wrote Robert H. Yerkes, who spent a life- 
time studying these apes in captivity and was fer- 
vent in their defense. L. Heck, who observed them 
in Germany, wrote: “The chimpanzee is not merely 
curious, but is eager to know. . . . He understands 
how to draw conclusions, to follow from one thing 
to another, to carry over certain experiences pur- 
posefully to relations new to him.” Heck adds, 
“He is sly, crafty, self-willed, but not stubborn.” 
He is an unstable animal, as W. T. Hornaday 
describes him: “Except when quite young either 
nervous or hysterical ... rough, domineering, 
and dangerous.” When the apes reach maturity, 
they are masterfully strong and “quickly become 
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conscious of their strength. . . . The male is given 
to shouting, yelling, shrieking, and roaring and 
when angry rages like a demon.” It is not surpris- 
ing then that, at least in captivity, a male chim- 
panzee sometimes threatens a female into sub- 
mission at off times in her breeding cycle. 

Yerkes described the approach of chimpanzee 
mates to each other: “In sexual play and pre- 
mating activity the male may stand erect, 
sometimes with hair rising and arms swinging. 
He may strut about, stamping, with shoulders back 
and chest expanded. Often he shouts, rushes about, 
jumps, strikes or pounds objects within reach, or 
even his female companion. . . . Sometimes she 
marches about with him... and at other times 
she avoids him as if fearful of violence. In general, 
his postures and actions are roughly and menac- 
ingly demonstrative, strongly self-assertive, and 
expressive of physical strength, while hers are rela- 
tively gentle, self-effacing, ingratiating, and self- 
protective.” 

There is more than meets the eye in those ad- 
jectives which describe the female. For the chim- 
panzee, reasoning powers, as well as craftiness, are 
in the head of the female as well as the male. If the 
male can attempt to rule her through fear, she can 
understand that sexual desire as strong as his gives 
her a weapon. She can use her attractiveness 
to get her own way and win special concessions 
from him — and she constantly does. For illus- 
tration, when she is in estrus, he often lets her 
have first chance if any especially delicious food is 
available. At other times he tries to prevent her 
from getting anything, except occasionally scraps 
that he doesn’t want, such as banana peel. How- 
ever, then she will frequently offer herself, and, 
with his attention diverted, slip in for a stolen bit. 
This maneuver is very typical. Yerkes found that 
the female chimpanzee in estrus indicated her 
willingness first 85 percent of the times that there 
were copulations, and even during the infertile 
periods of her cycle, she made the advances 65 
percent of the times, usually to secure some advan- 
tage. Thus prostitution entered the primate scene. 
But the male chimpanzee often demands that the 
female be acquiescent, even against her instinct. 


I South and Central America live several species 
of monkeys which are similar in structure and 
mental development to those of the Old World, 
and yet the males are completely without the ag- 
gressive, despotic qualities that make sex in the 
Asian and African monkeys so full of stress. The 
aversion of the American monkeys to fighting is 
interestingly shown by the way that adult males 
will separate two young animals when their play 


becomes rough enough so that one might get hurt. 
At times there are controversies between neigh- 
boring clans, but they are settled by shouting, not 
by hand-to-hand fights. 

Their peaceable temperament is expressed too 
in their sex life. They mate promiscuously for the 
most part, and no male of an American species 
considers himself to have any “rights,” and there- 
fore shows no hostility toward another male who 
is engaged with a female. The male usually, al- 
though not always, takes the initiative in the pair- 
ing. The female sometimes exhausts more than 
one male during her estrous period, and then if she 
wants to turn to another, she is quite free to go. 
As Frank Beach says, the New World female mon- 
key “‘does not employ sex as a social device to avoid 
injury by a male.” She would have no reason to 
do so, since the males do not threaten her. 

Also typical of a gentle relationship between pri- 
mate sexes is that of gorillas. Gorillas are more 
intelligent animals than the New World monkeys 
and no more belligerent. These were the least 
known of the apes until they were studied a few 
years ago in their African habitat by the astute 
young biologist George B. Schaller, who has de- 
scribed them in great detail in his book The Moun- 
tain Gorilla. 

For nearly two years Schaller literally lived with 
one group or another of these enormous animals 
(males weigh up to 450 pounds), which hitherto had 
been thought to be fearfully vicious. He found 
them most amiable; he associated with them so 
closely that he slept at times within thirty feet of 
a clan, yet he was never threatened seriously. 
When he inquired of the local African natives, he 
learned that gorillas rarely if ever attack a man 
unless the man is attacking them, and even then 
they do not seem to have any desire to kill. A 
gorilla retreats after one punitive bite, which may 
be fatal, although usually it is not. 

The same tolerant disposition is typical of their 
relationships with one another. Gorillas live in 
small companies consisting of one dominant male, 
subordinate males, a few females who “‘belong” 
to no male in particular, and the youngsters. Ex- 
cept for the leader, the hierarchy is rather loose, 
and its organization appears to depend more on 
the personality of the individuals than on size or 
strength. 

Dominance is shown chiefly by preceding the 
others on trails or by demanding the better place 
to sit, such as one protected from rain. If the sub- 
ordinate animal does not quickly give up his ad- 
vantage, he is often reminded with a light slap 
from the back of the hand. Schaller once saw a 
female appropriate a dry spot that was occupied 
by a juvenile and then lose it to the dominant 
male, who pushed her out into the rain herself. 
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Though not chivalrous, he was not angry. When 
excited by some strange situation, conceivably 
dangerous, all the gorillas make the defensive ges- 
ture of beating their chests and shouting. The 
dominant male does this loudest and longest, one 
of several ways he expresses his sense of responsi- 
bility for protecting the group. At most times he 
seems to be rather aloof, but one is impressed by 
the amount of affection his followers show him. 
The little ones play around him and on him; the 
females generally sit or sleep near him, sometimes 
leaning against his body, and even the other males 
may sometimes move closer. The dominant male 
is, in the true sense, a leader, no despot. When he 
gets up to go on to a new feeding place, the rest 
fall into line behind him immediately; they stop 
when he stops, and usually they go to sleep in their 
separate nests and awaken when he does. Yet he 
does not restrict the activities of his companions. 
Schaller observed two instances in which females 
were copulating with other males only a few feet 
from the leader, and he showed no sign of object- 
ing. Obviously he is not the lord of a harem in 
the way of the dominant male baboon. 

And there seems to be no more duplicity in the 
female gorilla than there is in the females of New 
World monkeys, for the female gorilla is not at- 
tacked either; she has nothing to dread. The domi- 
nant male expects deference from all the other 
animals in his clan, but he shows in nature the 
same disposition that a well-treated gorilla shows 
in a laboratory: “He is very stable emotionally, a 
constructive animal.” 

The sexual chaos of rhesus monkeys, the fre- 
quent viciousness in the baboon harems, the armed 
truce of the chimpanzee males and females, and 
the permissive paternalism of the gorillas: this is 
strangely diverse behavior for animals who all 
belong to the same primate order. None of these 
monkeys and apes have adopted the monogamous 
state to which most human beings aspire. 

Among all monkeys and apes the females follow 
the rule of the pre-primate females: even after the 
sense of acute timing has been lost, they still have 
an instinct to make the advances. Among the hy- 
persexed species, the rhesus monkeys, baboons, 
and chimpanzees, these approaches can seem very 
insistent, though they never involve threats or any 
suggestion of force. Among gibbons, gorillas, and 
New World monkeys neither males nor females 
are much absorbed with sexual activities. Many 
biologists speak of the milder species as having ‘‘a 
weak sexual drive’? — a comment which may re- 
flect the civilized modern attitude that there hardly 
can be too much sex. But ‘‘moderate sex drive”? 
would seem more accurate, for these animals have 
no difficulty in maintaining their populations; they 
are among the primate species that are given the 
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best chance of surviving and perhaps of continuing 
to evolve. 

Those evolving males who found that they liked 
to intimidate mates were responsible for putting 
their females on the defensive; they were respon- 
sible for replacing joy and freedom in sex with 
fear and deviousness. But their aggressiveness was 
not the sole reason why nature’s bell became silent. 
In ignoring the instinctive timing there was risk of 
blighting one’s species by bearing cripples, but the 
chance was taken by other primates besides the des- 
potic males. Many monkey and ape defectives are 
born, animals which have abnormalities of the 
spinal column and ribs, misshapen skulls, de- 
formed limbs, in some cases the incomplete forma- 
tion of an entire limb — these in the New World 
monkeys, gorillas, and gibbons as well as in species 
whose males demand submission at off-cycle times. 
With increasing intelligence, obviously, the sexes 
became aware of each other more consciously, and 
then warmth of feeling may have become a motive 
as strong as the coldness of lust. 

Would it not be amazing if the Fall, that myth- 
ical event which has so troubled mankind with a 
sense of guilt, were no more than this: that the 
primate’s evolving mind began to overrule nature’s 
restrictions? In many cultures and many religions 
there is a clouded memory of a lost Eden. In the 
Golden Age in all of those golden worlds there 
were no women. It was the coming of women 
that was believed to have destroyed innocence. 
Sex itself does not appear to have been the source 
of the guilt; homosexuality, sometimes prevalent 
in simpler societies, did not seem to arouse the 
anxiety but rather the sexual experience of males 
with females. 

The locales where the myths originated are too 
widespread for all of them to have been influenced 
by Hebrew sources. In many it was the eating of 
certain forbidden plants, or despoiling of flowers, 
that was the unforgivable act assumed to have 
loaded a sense of sin, forever, on all the sons of 
the transgressor. Food is one of the most familiar 
symbols in the myths of primitive peoples. It stands, 
of course, for sexual intercourse between men and 
women; and the plucking of prohibited plants was 
a taboo among natives as scattered as those of 
Mexico and Australia, Madagascar and Tibet, and 
of Greece (the Golden Apples, stolen by Heracles; 
and even the serpent was there in the person of 
the hundred-headed dragon). One can appre- 
ciate the French lamentation Tant de bruit pour une 
pomme! 

But it was more than an apple. The psychologi- 
cal burden called in Christianity Original Sin be- 
comes easy to understand if one believes that the 
real violation was the seeking of intercourse during 
nature’s forbidden time. 
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OF MICE AND MAIL 
by Dean Acheson 


One would have to go back a far way in history to find a Secretary of State who wrote with the 


grace and wit of DEAN AcuEson, and in this deft reminiscent essay Mr. Acheson describes 


his early efforts, when a junior in the Department, to cut his way through the red tape and 


illiteracy of “official English.” 


as: ago, when the world was young, the official 
censor of English usage and prose style in the De- 
partment of State was a charming lady with an 
imposing and elegant coiffure. In those days we 
were in the old State, War, and Navy Building, 
just west of the White House. Affection for its tiers 
of pillared balconies and mansard roof and its 
present mantle of soft dove gray is the touchstone 
which separates aging Victorian aesthetes from 
neoclassicists and moderns. We loved, also, its 
swinging, slatted, saloon-type half doors. They 
not only provided ventilation before air condition- 
ing and permitted most covenants to be overheard 
and hence openly arrived at, but their vicious 
swings into the hall created a sporting hazard for 
passersby. 

The Department was much smaller then. The 
country had not yet reluctantly donned the impe- 
rial purple of world leadership, or acquired a voice 
heard hourly around the world, or discovered and 
exchanged culture; nor was it required to cope 
with the mounting ill will of the objects of its solici- 
tude and generosity. The days when the Depart- 
ment would add to its little nucleus of diplomatists 
the equivalent of Montgomery Ward, Chautauqua, 
CBS, and Lincoln Center were still mercifully 
ahead. 

So much smaller was it that at the end of the 
day the elegantly coiffured chieftainess of the Di- 
vision of Coordination and Review could and did 
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bring to my office all the important departmental 
mail, to be read and signed over the title Acting 
Secretary. We began with a ritual which would 
have puzzled the uninitiated. She pulled a chair 
close to the front of my desk and then sat, not on 
it, but in it — that is, she perched herself cross- 
legged in the chair. And thereby hangs a tale. 

The Undersecretary’s mouse lived in his office 
fireplace, where for years a wood fire had been 
laid but never touched, much less lighted. Prob- 
ably generations of internationally minded mice 
had grown up within the log structure and gone on 
to positions in the United Nations. When the long 
day’s work was ending and the busy office was 
hushed and the fever of departmental life was over, 
the mouse would come out. Some atavistic fear or 
urge, older than time, leads women to slander mice 
by believing that they harbor a lascivious desire to 
run up the female leg. Elephants seem to share 
this fear. At any rate, both are traditionally ner- 
vous in the presence of mice. 

From her safe haven the chieftainess could ob- 
serve the mouse without tremors as we tackled the 
mail. For years she had battled bravely with the 
bureaucracy and maintained the State Depart- 
ment’s standard of literacy high above that, for 
instance, of the Department of Agriculture or the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. But time had damped 
her fire and dulled her cutting edge. She welcomed 
the help of fresh enthusiasm and a new blade. 


We won a few opening and easy victories over 
phrases with no solid support — villainous expres- 
sions like “as regards to,? “acknowledging yours 
of,” “regretting our delay in,” and so on. Then 
came our first major attack on a departmental 
favorite. The target was the use of the verb ‘‘to 
feel”? to describe the Department’s cogitating and 
deciding process. “The Department feels that to 
adopt the course you urge would not,’ et cetera, 
et cetera. The Department could, I insisted, de- 
cide, agree, disagree, approve, disapprove, con- 
clude, and on rare occasions, and vicariously, 
think, but never feel. It had no feelings. It was 
incapable of feeling. So the ukase was issued that 
departmental feeling was out. 

The immediacy of our success brought home to 
us the immensity of our combined power over the 
written words. When the chieftainess eliminated 
feeling from every letter no matter by whom 
written and I signed letters brought to me only by 
her, the Department simply ceased to feel. Abso- 
lute power, Lord Acton wrote, corrupts absolutely. 
But in our case, it was not so. Moderation was our 
guide. The tumbrel was filled discriminately. 
Into it went “implement” and ‘‘contact” used as 
verbs — “the Department must implement the 
Act of Congress” or “you should contact the Consul 
General at Antwerp.” These horrors sneezed into 
the sack. So did “finalize,” “analogize,” and ‘‘flexi- 
ble” when used to modify “approach.” “To trig- 
ger” would have done so likewise if anyone had 
dared use it. 

Thus far the natives showed no signs of restless- 
ness under the new order. Indeed, they hardly 
noticed the increased literacy and clarity of their 
returning carbon copies. But our pruning knives 
soon cut deeper into clichés which had taken the 
place of thought. The first of these was “contra- 
productive.” What.would a congrcssman think, I 
asked, when he read, “The course you propose 
would, in the Department’s view, prove to be 
contraproductive’? It would sound to him sus- 
piciously like a veiled reference to birth control. 

Once started on this line of thought, we soon 
added to the proscribed list two other phrases, 
also likely to suggest undue familiarity with the 
shady side of sex. These were “abortive attempts” 
and “emasculating amendments.” “Crippling” 
amendments were bad enough. Why not, in both 
cases, switch to ‘“‘stultifying” for a change? 

Even these oddities were put down to no more 
than reluctance to admit modern ruggedness of 
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speech into official correspondence. But when the 
guns were turned on “sincere,” the murmurs grew. 
“For proof of Russian sincerity,” someone would 
write, “we look to deeds not words.” Nothing 
could have been more misleading or misinformed 
concerning both the meaning of the word and the 
nature of the Russians. Under pressure all would 
agree that Webster relegated to fifth place the letter 
writer’s belief that “sincere” meant “virtuous.” As 
its first meaning, Noah put down just what the Rus- 
sians were: “pure; unmixed; unadulterated; as, 
sincere milk,” or, one might add, as sincere — 
that is, unmixed and unadulterated — trouble. He 
even quoted the eighteenth-century wit, physician, 
and friend of Pope and Swift’s, John Arbuthnot, as 
writing (incomprehensibly), “There is no sincere 
acid in any animal juice.” That clinched the mat- 
ter, and “‘sincere’* as an adjectival encomium went 
on the Index Prohibitorum. 

We were tempted to go further and rule out 
“Sincerely yours,” either as a self-serving declara- 
tion that the Department was “unmixed,” which 
was false on its face, or that, taking a lower mean- 
ing, it was “‘without deceit,” which the body of the 
letter usually disproved. We preferred “Respect- 
fully yours” for our superiors in the White House 
and the Capitol, a reserved “Very truly yours” for 
the citizenry, and for foreign VIP’s, the stately 
“With renewed expressions of my highest esteem” 
(a delightful phrase, since the expressions were 
never expressed). But ‘‘Sincerely yours,” having 
by usage been deprived of all meaning, was finally 
adjudged suitable for departmental use. 

Thus we strove mightily at the noble task of re- 
turning the Department’s prose to a Jeffersonian 
level; but we strove against the current. We be- 
came obstacles to efficiency. The mail backed up. 
Congressmen complained of the delay in answer- 
ing their letters and refused to be assuaged by 
the superior prose of the answers when they did 
come. 

When the first symptoms of elephantiasis ap- 
peared with our absorption of Colonel Donovan’s 
Research and Intelligence people and Elmer Davis’ 
foreign-broadcasting facilities, our doom was sealed. 
Our evening sessions with the mail became as hope- 
lessly inadequate as Gandhi’s spinning wheel, The 
revolution of expansion swept our ukases away, 
and through the ruins the exiled phrases defiantly 
marched back, contacting, implementing, feeling, 
contraproducing, aborting, and emasculating in 
shameless abandon. 


DEATH of a PRESIDENT: 
The ESTABLISHED FACTS 


by LORD DEVLIN 


Europeans have had varied opinions about the assassination of President Kennedy. Some attributed it to an inler- 


national conspiracy, and not a few were highly critical of our police and of the judicial findings which followed. 


Loro Devuin’s evaluation of the Warren Report cuts through this confusion with the clarity of an eminent judge. 
He was Justice of the High Court, King’s Bench Division, from 1948 to 1960, and Lord of Appeals thereafter. 


‘Le Lord Chief Justice of England is ex officio the 
chief coroner of the realm, an office he has held 
since time immemorial. There is therefore to an 
English mind something fitting in the idea that the 
inquiry into the death of President Kennedy, in its 
scope and importance the greatest inquest that has 
ever been held, should have been presided over by 
the Chief Justice of the United States. It is an in- 
quest whose verdict was of universal concern; for 
John F. Kennedy was not only the President of the 
United States; he was also the captain of the free 
world. Consequently, the Report of the Warren 
Commission was clearly intended to be read and dis- 
cussed in many countries outside the United States. 
I hope therefore that it will not be thought im- 
pertinent on my part if I attempt an appraisal of it. 

It is 4 monumental work. Even after taking into 
account the quality and quantity of the staff which 
assisted the Commission and the resources which. it 
had at its command, its production within ten 
months is an outstanding achievement. The mass 
of material is superbly organized. The structure is 
clear. Each fact is to be found in its proper place to 
sustain each conclusion. The minor conclusions 
support the major, and on the major the verdict 
rests. There is nothing anywhere to baffle or bemuse 
the critic. If he wants to dispute a conclusion, 
major or minor, he can find out with the greatest 


ease what sustains it and what it in turn sustains. 
The first chapter of the report contains the sum- 
mary and the twelve major conclusions. There 


_are seven other chapters. The second and the fifth 


are mainly narrative, the second being the story of 
the death of President Kennedy and the fifth the 
story of the detention and death of Oswald, the man 
against whom the verdict is given. The eighth 
chapter deals with the arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the President and falls outside the scope 
of this review. It is in the remaining four chapters 
that the conclusions which support the verdict are 
expressed and justified. 

But for anyone who reads to learn and not to 
criticize, it is the narrative that is the finest part. 
Great stories need no great words for the telling. 
The events that compassed the death of President 
Kennedy and of his presumed assassin are described 
in minute and authentic detail. Someday perhaps 
they will be taken out of the mass of the report and 
put into a book that will be read over and over 
again. At 11:40 a.m. on November 22, 1963, the 
presidential airplane touched down at Love Field 
outside Dallas. Fifty minutes later the President 
was shot, and half an hour after that he was dead. 
At 2:47 p.m. the presidential airplane took off to 
return to Washington with the new President, 


©- sworn in nine minutes before, and with the body of 
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the old. The events of those three hours will never 
lose their power to move. Everything big and little 
that was said and done in this great tragedy is here 
set down. The language is simple and unaffected; 
none other could be tolerated. This is what will 
be woven into poetry and drama when all the rest 
is stuff for the historians. 


How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 


. So Cassius was made to say over the corpse of 


Caesar. If ever there should come another Shake- 
speare, he will tell in a new idiom an old tale of a 
crazy impulse that shocked the world, of the death 
of a hero and the grief of a heroine, and of the parts 
played by a dozen other actors suddenly caught by 
the event. By the shock the characters of all are 
clarified. There is even room, when the time of 
mourning is over, for the comedy that sharpens 
tragedy; and the making of a Dogberry and a 
Verges in the two officials who stepped forward to 
forbid the removal of the body without the autopsy 
which Texas law required. But the new President 
would not leave without the widow, and the widow 
would not leave without the body, and they went. 

But my task is to consider the four chapters that 
sustain the verdict. The object of the inquiry was 
not to secure the posthumous conviction of Oswald. 
He is beyond human justice. If it had been certain 
that nothing could emerge from the inquiry except 
his guilt, there would have been no object in it. If 
that is all that does emerge from it, the episode is 
over and the book is closed. ‘The object was to un- 
cover the acts of the man or men who were privy to 
the murder. But the inquiry necessarily began with 
Oswald as the chief suspect, and its scope depended 
on whether the suspicion could be proved. If it 
could, the search could be limited to those among 
whom he moved and who could have acted through 
and with him. If it could not, the whole field 
was open and the inquiry began without a clue. 

So the first question inevitably became whether 
Oswald was guilty, and that matter is dealt with 
in chapters III and IV. If he was, then the second 


question is whether anyone else was guilty. That. 


matter is dealt with in chapters VI and VII. The 
Commission answers the first question affirmatively 
and the second negatively. The two answers need 
therefore to be reviewed quite differently. In rela- 
tion to the first, what has to be considered is whether 
the evidence assembled by the Commission proves 
sufficiently the guilt of Oswald. In relation to the 
second, what has to be considered is whether the 
inquiry was sufficiently wide and searching to bring 
all the relevant facts to light, for on the facts that 
the Commission brought to light there is no evidence 
of any accomplice. 
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These four chapters, which in volume make up 
two thirds of the report, are stiff reading. I do not 
mean that the style is cumbersome. The text is not 
difficult to follow and is enlivened by some fas- 
cinating vignettes. But the detail is battering. 
Every hare is chased, and the pursuit is often 
tedious. For example, several pages are devoted to 
the question of how many shots were fired at the 
President and whether one of them missed. What 
does it matter, one may ask; could not that sort of 
question have been dealt with in a sentence or two? 
‘The answer is that it could not, because the task of 
the Commission was not simply to reach a true 
conclusion but also to ascertain and establish, so 
far as the evidence permitted, every fact, whether 
relevant or irrelevant to its conclusion, that formed 
part of the incident. Someday some person may 
wish to base a new theory on the fact that one of the 
shots missed; if so, the material is there for him. 


Mes: people will find it sufficient to read the 
summary and the main conclusions and to take out 
of these four chapters only enough to satisfy them- 
selves that the investigation appears to have been 
careful and objective. That is a perfectly sensible 
attitude to adopt. The quality of the Commission 
is a sufficient guarantee for ordinary people, who 
cannot spare the time for intensive study, that its 
conclusions will be sound. If a man wants to pene- 
trate further, there is no point in his doing so unless 
he is prepared to read minutely and to weigh the 
evidence for himself. The Commission gives all the 
facts. It does not arrange them in order of impor- 
tance or say that it finds one set more persuasive 
than another. Again I think that this is right. It 
is the course that goes best with impartial present- 
ment, but it is one that I am under no obligation to 
follow. In reviewing the conclusions reached about 
Oswald’s guilt in chapters III and IV, I shall, as a 
reader would doa in his own mind, pick out the 
factors that seem to me to be of the greatest sig- 
nificance. 

There was one eyewitness, and one only, of the 
deed who claimed to identify Oswald as the per- 
petrator. Howard L. Brennan was watching the 
parade from a point directly opposite the Texas 
School Book Depository. Less than a minute after 
the President’s car had passed that point Brennan 
saw a man, whom he later identified as Oswald, 
fire a rifle from the southeast-corner window on the 
sixth floor of the depository. This makes a natural 
foundation for the case against Oswald. But the 
Commission — rightly, I think — does not treat 
it as such. Brennan was 120 feet from the window. 
He gave a good description of the man he saw, but 
he was not clearly and consistently sure of his 
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ability to make a positive identification. Moreover, 
the identification lineup took, place after Brennan 
had seen Oswald’s picture on television. ‘The 
Commission therefore does not base its conclusion 
concerning the identity of the assassin on Brennan’s 
identification. It does not go further than to say 
that the man in the window seen by Brennan 
closely resembled Oswald. 

Thus the inquiry into the assassination divides 
itself into two parts. Was the President killed by 
shots fired from the depository window? This is the 
subject matter of Chapter ITI. If so, was it Oswald 
who fired them? This is the subject matter of 
Chapter IV. 

Thirty-two minutes after the assassination, police 
officers searching the depository found three empty 
cartridge cases on the floor near the window which 
Brennan had identified. Ten minutes later in the 


opposite corner of the room they found a Mann- 


licher-Carcano rifle fitted with a telescopic sight. 
Experts testified that the three used cartridge cases 
had: been fired from the rifle; and further, that two 
bullets (one in fragments found in the front seat of 
the presidential car, and the other on the stretcher 
in which Governor Connally was carried into the 
hospital) were also fired from the same rifle. 

There were several eyewitnesses besides Brennan 
who saw a rifle being fired from the window. The 
three important ones are those who acted on what 
they saw before there was any time for retrospective 
imagination to get to work. There was Brennan 
himself, who immediately reported what he had 
seen to a police officer. His description of the gun- 
man was most probably the basis of the description 
that was circulated by the police fifteen minutes 
after the murder. The second was a witness who 
also immediately reported to a police officer, who 
transmitted the evidence to headquarters six min- 
utes after the murder. The third was a photog- 
rapher in a press car in the motorcade, who called 
out to the others in the car with him and took a 
photograph of the window. 

All this is simple to follow and appears to me to 
establish quite conclusively that the shots that 
killed the President were fired from the depository. 
The rest of the evidence is corroborative. There is 
medical evidence about the nature of the wounds to 
show that the bullets were fired from above and 
behind and also evidence that a bullet fragment 
struck the windshield of the car from behind. 

The Commission examined and dismissed the 
suggestion that shots were fired from in front — 
that is, from the triple underpass which at the time 
of the murder the President’s car was approaching. 
It is obviously convenient to deal with this sugges- 
tion in this chapter, but it is. not strictly relevant 
to the question of Oswald’s guilt. If shots had been 
fired from another place, the fact would show only 
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that some other person, presumably an associate of 
Oswald, was also taking part in.the crime. 


~ 


I TURN now to the subject matter of Chapter IV — _ 
that is, the evidence to prove that Oswald was the 
man who fired the shots. Apart from the identifi- 
cation by Brennan, it is all indirect and can be 
divided into four categories. First, there is the 
evidence which connects Oswald with the actual - 
shooting. Second, there is evidence that three 
quarters of an hour after the murder, he shot 
Patrolman Tippit so as to avoid a possible arrest. 
Third, there is evidence that he attempted to hide 
in a cinema and that when he was actually arrested 
half an hour after Tippit’s murder, he resisted with 
violence. 

Finally, there is evidence that in April, 1963, 
Oswald had attempted to shoot Major General 
Edwin A. Walker, whom the report describes as 
“an active and controversial figure on the Amer- 
ican political scene.” This is the least important 
category, and it can be mentioned briefly. The 
charge is based on Oswald’s admissions to his wife, 
corroborated by a note which he left for her before: 
the attempt and in which he refers to the contin- 
gency of his being taken prisoner, and by the fact 
that there were found among his possessions three 
photographs of General Walker’s house taken by a 
camera which he owned. ; 

The chief evidence to connect Oswald with the 
shooting of the President is as follows. In March, 
1963, Oswald bought under an assumed name the 
Mannlicher-Carcano rifle found in the depository. 
In November, 1963, Oswald and his family were 
living at Irving, about fifteen miles from Dallas. 
Oswald lived there only on weekends, and he 
traveled in and out of Dallas in a car driven by-a 
neighbor, Mr. Frazier, who also worked at the 
depository. On the morning of November 21, 
which was a Thursday, Oswald asked Frazier to 
drive him home that evening so that he could get 
some curtain rods. On the following morning, the 
day of the assassination, Frazier drove Oswald back 
to the depository. Oswald had with him a large 
brown paper bag, which he said contained curtain 
rods. A brown paper bag of a size and shape that 
might have contained either the disassembled rifle 
or curtain rods was found alongside the window 
from which the shot was fired with a palm print of 
Oswald’s on it. Oswald remained in the building 
during the lunch hour and might have been on the | 
sixth floor at the time of the shooting. 

The ownership of a rifle used in a murder does 
not prove that the owner was the murderer, but it 
calls for an explanation. Likewise, a story about 
curtain rods can do with some amplification. So 
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it is important to see what was said on these points 
by Oswald during his interrogation. ‘“‘Interro- 
gation” is rather a grand word to use, for he was 
questioned by the Texas police in a very haphazard 
way. No contemporary record was kept, and the 
evidence of it consists of memoranda prepared 
afterward by police officers who from time to time 
took part in it. It would be unsafe to rely on any- 
thing which depended for its force on the actual 
words used, but the record can be relied on, gener- 
ally, for the topics discussed and the way in which 
they were handled by Oswald. He offered no 
explanation. He simply denied that he had ever 
bought a rifle or that he had ever said anything to 
Frazier about curtain rods. The Commission was 
entitled to ask itself why he lied. — 

No fiction writer would provide for the assassi- 
nation of a public figure in circumstances such as 
these without assuring his readers that the assassin 
was a marksman of the highest order. It may 
therefore come as a surprise to members of the 
public to be told by the experts that the target 
was an easy one and well within the capabilities of 
Oswald, who had been trained as a marksman in 
the Marine Corps. In the Marine Corps he was 
said to be a good shot, slightly above average, and 
by comparison with the ordinary civilian, an ex- 
cellent shot. This, of course, is not positive evi- 
dence against Oswald. It only goes to rebut the 
suggestion that he could not have killed the Presi- 
dent because it was beyond his capabilities to do so. 
In any event, the point goes to the existence of a 
conspiracy rather than to the guilt of Oswald. It 
would not meet the evidence of complicity; it 
would suggest no more than that Oswald was the 
accomplice of a superior marksman. 

The evidence connecting Oswald with the assas- 
sination of the President would in my opinion be 
insufficient if there were not evidence connecting 
him with the murder of Patrolman Tippit. It is 
most unlikely that Oswald would have murdered 
Tippit if he had not previously been concerned 
in the killing of the President. The two things hang 
together. 

Two witnesses who saw the shooting of Tippit 
and seven who saw the flight of the murderer with 
revolver in hand identified Oswald as the man. 
None of them had much more than a glimpse of 
him. I have what may be an unreasonable dis- 
trust of evidence of identification in sensational 
cases under such conditions. In considering the 
evidence of persons who claimed to have seen Ruby 
and Oswald together, the Commission recorded 
that it had “encountered numerous clear mistakes 
of identification.” Mistaken identification has 
probably accounted for more miscarriages of jus- 
tice than any other single factor. Several of the 
witnesses had seen Oswald’s picture in the news- 
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paper or on television before the lineup. I am left 
with the impression that the value of this testimony 
might at a trial have been much reduced by de- 
fense counsel. Nevertheless, nine is a considerable 
number. The value of their testimony must de- 
pend to a great extent on the impression of relia- 
bility which they gave, and only the Commission 
can evaluate that. 

For those who neither saw nor heard the wit- 
nesses there is more impressive testimony. First, 
the man who was undoubtedly the murderer was 
seen immediately after to eject cartridge cases from 
his revolver. Four of these were picked up by 
three independent witnesses and given to the police. 
They were fired from a revolver which had been 
purchased by Oswald and which was found in his 
possession at the time of his arrest within half an 
hour of the murder of Tippit. Second, in the hot 
pursuit of the murderer after the crime, he was 
last seen in a parking lot behind a gasoline service 
station. Within ten minutes of Tippit’s murder, 
Oswald’s jacket was found under one of the cars 
in the parking lot. 

Ten minutes later a man without a jacket ducked 
into a shop door as a police car was passing and so 
attracted the attention of a Mr. Brewer, the man- 
ager of the store. Brewer followed him and saw 
him go into a theater a few doors away without 
buying a ticket. The police were sent. for, the 
lights in the theater were turned up, and Brewer 
pointed out the man he had seen. A police officer 
approached him and told him to stand up. The 
man did so; then he struck at the officer and drew 
a gun. This man, whom the police arrested, was 
Oswald. The explanation he gave for his being 
in the movie at this time in the afternoon was that 
he had been led to believe that there would be no 
more work in the depository that day owing to 
the confusion in the building. 


L THE case against Oswald is stripped of every- 
thing that does not amount to practical. certainty, 
what is left is this. He was in the building at the 
time of the assassination of the President and could 
have been on the sixth floor. The President was 
killed by a gun which belonged to Oswald and 
which he falsely denied buying or owning. The 
man who fired it was not unlike Oswald. ‘Three 
quarters of an hour later Patrolman Tippit was 
shot with a revolver belonging to Oswald. Os- 
wald’s jacket was found along the path taken by 
the murderer in flight. Then Oswald was found 
with the revolver in his possession, and he used 
violence in resisting arrest. He was a man who 
had attempted assassination before. In the report 
these bare bones are fully fleshed. An exhaustive 
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investigation has produced a mass of corrobora- 
tive evidence and nothing at all to shake the 
natural conclusion. 

It is of course permissible to say that the evi- 
dence was never tested by the due processes of 
justice. If Oswald were being condemned to death 
in his involuntary absence, one could only say that 
he was condemned on evidence that appeared to 
be irrefutable. The inability of an accused to 
testify is not always to his disadvantage. Some- 
times his testimony hampers rather than assists his 
defense. The ingenuity of counsel often exceeds 
that of his client. A defense counsel who was given 
free leave by the court to invent any explanation 
which would account for the facts in this case and 
yet be consistent with his client’s innocence would 
have had a desperate task. 

But the Commission was not condemning Os- 
wald to death. It was endeavoring to establish a 
historical fact. Historians generally will agree with 
Professor Trevor-Roper, the Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford, who 
is one of the Commission’s severest critics in Brit- 
ain, that evidence is to be preferred to speculation. 
But if, as he does, they require a higher degree of 
proof than this of historical fact, history will soon 
perish for lack of facts, with the sad but inevitable 
consequence that historians will perish with it. 

So it seems to me to be quite unreasonable to 
suggest that the Commission, when it embarked 
upon the second part of its task, should have 
looked for a conspiracy to which Oswald was not 
a party. There are three factors on the surface of 
events which at the beginning must have made it 
look more likely than not that Oswald had ac- 
complices. I have not in mind as one of them 
the rumored shots from the triple underpass. It is 
highly unlikely that two sets of conspirators would 
have arranged a time in advance irrespective of 
the point on the route, or that they could have 
arranged a point on the route which would have 
suited both equally. ` 

The first superficial factor is the doubt whether 
a crime of this magnitude and difficulty can be 
successfully committed by a man who is acting 
entirely alone. If Oswald was acting alone, luck 
was with him all the way. 

The second factor is the killing of Oswald by 
Ruby, which by a curious coincidence gives rise 
to an improbability of the same sort. To British 
eyes at first — though the view has been changed 
by the Commission’s descriptions of activities at 
the Dallas police headquarters — to kill a man 
while in the custody of the police at their head- 
quarters would be a far more difficult task than to 
kill a statesman in a public parade. Was this task 
also accomplished by a man acting alone and with 
nothing to prompt him except his own inspiration? 


The coincidence remains even after all the facts 
are told. Oswald and Rubv both emerge as curious 
characters acting with motives that seem incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary man. It is not surpris- 
ing that, as the Commission says, “almost imme- 
diately speculation arose that Ruby had acted on 
behalf of members of a conspiracy who had planned 
the killing of President Kennedy and wanted to 
silence Oswald.” 

The third factor is Oswald’s Communist back- 
ground. In 1959 he went to Moscow and applied 
for Soviet citizenship. He married a Russian girl 
and remained in Russia until June, 1962. His 
Marxist sympathies remained with him. Back in 
the United States he kept in touch with the Soviet 
embassy and engaged in Fair Play for Cuba activ- 
ities. Less than two months before the assassina- 
tion he had gone to Mexico City, where he visited 
the Cuban and Russian embassies. 

This third factor, while it lends force to the idea 
of a conspiracy, has also the effect of limiting the 
area of search. Unless something appears to show 
that Oswald’s Communist sympathies were not 
genuine, there is no need to look except in a pre- 
cautionary way for other sources for the conspiracy. 

There is another limiting factor in the time. 
Oswald’s employment in the depository began on 
October 15. No detailed plotting for the assassina- 
tion could begin until the motorcade route was 
known. The planning of the route was not started 
until November 4 and not finally announced until 
November 19. But the destination, the trade mar- 
ket in Dallas, was announced on November 15, 
and after that date there wes at any rate a proba- 
bility that the motorcade would pass the deposi- 
tory. This leaves a bare week for a plot to be 
made. The movements of Oswald and of Ruby 
during that period would obviously have to be 
closely investigated. The other period for close 
investigation of the movements of Ruby would be 
the period between the death of the President and 
the death of Oswald. If Oswald’s death was 
planned by others besides Ruby, it must have been 
during that period that the plan was made. 

The second period is dealt with in great detail 
in the report. Ruby’s movements are accounted 
for almost hour by hour. The first period is not. 
All that the report says of Ruby’s movements dur- 
ing that period is that he gave several detailed 
accounts of them and that scrutiny “‘has revealed 
no indication of any unusual activity.” Oswald’s 
activities over the same period are not the subject 
of any specific finding, the days are not dealt with 
chronologically, and I have not found any indica- 
tion that they were closely investigated. This is 
rather surprising in a report that is so careful of 
detail. Of course, Oswald lived alone in Dallas, 
and unlike Ruby, had not the contacts which 
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would make. his normal activities easily discover- 
able. We know that at his wife’s suggestion he 
did not go home to Irving for the weekend of 
November 16 and 17. We are not told whether 
in the week that followed he was at work during 
the normal hours. 

Apart from this, all the lines of inquiry that one 
can think of are pursued im the report. Oswald’s 
finances are inspected. All his known associations 
after his return to the States are probed. His 
activities on his visit to Mexico City have of course 
been examined in detail. Any evidence that might 
suggest the presence of another man at the win- 
dow at the time of the shooting has been carefully 
considered. 

All this is negative. On the positive side the 
careers of Oswald and Ruby have been traced 
from birth. An appendix is devoted to each of 
them. The picture that emerges of them both 
makes it, to my mind, more likely that each of them 
would have acted as a solitary than as a conspirator. 
Their motives are inexplicable by ordinary stan- 
dards, but there is something in the character of 
each that makes them at least plausible. 

It is impossible within a reasonable compass to 
give the effect of all this evidence, whether it be 
positive or negative. I can only say that after 
reading it all and apart from the one omission I 
have noted (which by itself affords too slender a 
basis for criticism, for there may well be some ex- 
planation I have overlooked), I am left with the 
impression of a searching and objective investiga- 
tion and a completely impartial analysis. The 
appropriate conclusion cannot be put better than 
the Commission puts it. | 


Because of the difficulty of proving negatives to a cer- 
tainty the possibility of others being involved with 
either Oswald or Ruby cannot be established cate- 
gorically, but if there is any such evidence it has been 
beyond the reach of all the investigative agencies and 
resources of the United States and has not come to the 
attention of this Commission. 


Te best tribute to the solidity of the report comes 
from its critics. It would, I should have thought, 
have been obvious even to an amateur that he 
could not make much impression on the structure 
of this report unless he had a charge of high explo- 
sive to put under some part of it. But all that the 
critics seem to be doing is to clamber about on the 
surface, chipping away with a hammer and chisel as 
if the height of their ambition were to deface the 
exterior slightly. 

I do not suppose that all the criticism circulat- 
ing in the United States has reached Britain, but 
it is reasonable to think that the best points have 
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been selected for export. In an article cabled 
across the Atlantic and printed in the Sunday Times 
of December 13, 1964, Professor Trevor-Roper 
exemplified his severe strictures with four specific 
points. I take the first of them so as to illustrate 
the nature of the criticism. 

Brennan’s description of the man he saw at the 
window, the report says, “most probably led to 
the radio alert sent to police cars at approximately 
12:45 p.m.” Why only “most probably”? ‘Un- 
pardonably vague,” the professor says. “Hither 
the police description was based on Brennan’s 
statement or it was not.” If it was, why did not 
the police immediately search the room which 
Brennan had also identifed? If it was not, then 
there must have been some other evidence on 
which the alert was issued and which the police 
have not revealed to the Commission. 

The former hypothesis carries with it at most 
a criticism of police methods. Attentive to the 
celebrated advice of Mrs. Beeton that hares must 
be caught before they are cooked, the police were 
concerned at first with catching the murderer 
rather than proving the case against him. Of 
course, if the murderer’s plan had been to stand 
by the: window waiting to be arrested there, the 
police would have wasted about a quarter of an 
hour in catching him. If it was thought more 
likely that he would try to get away, it was not a 
foolish idea to seal off the building and search it 
systematically. Anyway, where does this sort of 
point lead? Or any point that can be made on 
the alternative hypothesis? If there were two or 
more witnesses, instead of only Brennan, who gave 
a description of a man closely resembling Oswald, 
how does that diminish the strength of the case 
against Oswald, and why should the police want 
to suppress it? 

But there is not any real dilemma at all. A cau- 
tious judge uses a phrase such as “most probably” 
when he is not absolutely certain and when the 
difference between high probability and absolute 
certainty is not material to his finding. The evi- 
dence shows that the radio call was based on a 
description by an Inspector Sawyer, who said that 
he got it “mainly from one witness,” whose identi- 
fication was uncertain. l 

Points of this type cannot possibly lead to any 
alternative conclusions to those found by the 
Commission. They appear to be relied on as evi- 
dence that the Commission was reluctant to ask 
the proper questions, with the result that they 


failed to detect “‘suppressed police and medical 


evidence.” The medical evidence “‘suppressed”’ 
consisted of the preliminary draft notes which one 
of the pathologists made for the autopsy report and 
which he himself said he had destroyed after he 
had prepared the report. I need not dwell upon 
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the “suppression? of the paper bag in which it 
was believed that Oswald carried the rifle into the 
depository. According to the proefssor, the police 
destroyed it and substituted their own fabrication. 
In fact, both the original bag and a replica pre- 
pared by the police (because the original had been 
discolored in laboratory examinations) were ex- 
hibited at the hearing.! 

All these points have been duly dealt with in 
the British press with no longer delay than neces- 
sarily elapses between one Sunday and another. 
Their significance to me is simply to show the 
quality of the criticism that has emerged, even 
after the publication of all the evidence. The 
ordinary reader, such as myself, of such an enormous 
work may doubt whether he has given to it enough 
study and perception to perceive every flaw. He 
may have missed some vital point. But if this is 
the best criticism that can be produced by those 
who have spared neither time nor money in the 
dissection of the report, he need not worry. 


L. is not surprising that there has been criticism 
or that in the beginning there was suspicion. The 
behavior of the authorities in Texas, which, as 
the Commission said, virtually made it impossible 
for Oswald to be given a fair trial, aroused the 
repugnance of many both inside and outside the 
United States. As a dispeller of suspicion, there 
is nothing to equal complete publicity. Captain 
King of the Dallas Police, seeking to justify the 
publicity in which his inquiries were made, said 
that if the police conducted all its investigations 
behind closed doors, if they gave no reports on 
the progress of the investigation and excluded 
newsmen from it, they would leave themselves 
open to the criticism that they were fabricating a 
suspect and would cause people to lose faith in 
their fairness and so to lose faith to a certain ex- 
tent in the processes of law. This well expresses 
the function of publicity in a free society, though 
few will disagree with the Commission’s view that 
in Dallas on this occasion it was carried to excess. 
It might on the other hand be said that the 
Commission in its own processes, which being 
semijudicial lent themselves much more easily to 
publicity than a police investigation, paid too 
little attention to the value of publicity. The 
decision whether to hold its inquiry in public or 
at least in part in private was bound to be a difficult 
one, but surely there must be better reasons for 
privacy than those given in the foreword to the 
report. The first of these is that testimony regard- 
ing the killing of Oswald might interfere with 
Ruby’s rights to a fair and impartial trial. But 
this covers at most only a small part of the evi- 


1 After this article was written, in the SUNDAY TIMES of January 3, 1965, 
the professor made a handsome apology for his mistake. 


dence, a part which, one would think, might have 
been taken after Ruby’s trial was concluded on 
March 14, 1964. The second reason given is that 
testimony, which might be inadmissible in judi- 
cial proceedings, might prejudice innocent parties 
if made public out of context. If this is a sound 
reason, it means that no inquiry which receives 
legally inadmissible evidence, as nearly all in- 
quiries in which a man is not on trial do, ought 
to be held in public. Nor ought the inadmissible 
evidence to be subsequently published as has been 
done in this case, for inadmissible evidence, if 
really injurious, will not be rendered harmless by 
the context. The third reason given is that as 
testimony could not always be taken in logical 
sequence, partial publication as the investigation 
progressed could be misleading. The danger of 
publication out of logical sequence is a matter of 
opinion, but to my mind is not seriously to be 
weighed against the advantage of a public hearing 
and the public presentment and discussion of 
opposing views. All these reasons were qualified 
by the Commission’s decision that the hearing 
should be open if any witness requested it. Only 
one witness did in fact request a public hearing, 
but if privacy were necessary in the interests of 
Ruby and other innocent persons, it is difficult 
to see why any witness should have been given 
the power to veto it. 

By its decision to sit in private, whether right 
or wrong, the Commission necessarily gave hos- 
tages to its potential critics. If it had been presided 
over by any lesser figure than the Chief Justice of 
the United States, if it had failed to publish the 
whole of the evidence, or if for its conclusions it 
had had to rely upon nicely balanced decisions 
turning upon the credibility of one or two individ- 
uals interviewed in private, the hostages might 
have been irredeemable. As it is, after everything 
at all questionable has been discounted, the con- 
clusions of the Commission upon the guilt of 
Oswald rest securely upon the residue. 

As to the second part of the inquiry, privacy did 
not so seriously affect the evidence covering the 
possibilities of a conspiracy since that evidence 
consisted mainly of the reports of investigators 
who had turned up nothing. It is no doubt dis- 
tressing to the logical mind when after an im- 
mense investigation, two extraordinary murders 
occurring in the course of the same story are ex- 
plained only as disconnected and senseless actions. 
But life is often more distressing than logic. And 
what is the alternative? Perhaps one day the 
critics will produce one. If they can suggest one 
that is even faintly credible, they will deserve more 
public attention than they are likely to get by 
making charges of suppression that are more than 
faintly ridiculous, 


More than a few writers have become so clinical in de- 


_ scribing sex and other natural functions that many 


readers have yearned for the polite euphemisms of old. 
WALLACE STEGNER, novelist and professor, explains 
how he has resolved the matter for himself and his 
students. 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL T--T! 
by Wallace Stegner 


N OT everyone who laments what contemporary 
novelists have done to the sex act objects to the act 
itself, or to its mention. Some want it valued higher 
than fiction seems to value it; they want the word 
“climax” to retain some of its literary meaning. 
Likewise, not everyone who has come to doubt the 
contemporary freedom of language objects to strong 
language in itself. Some of us object precisely 
because we value it. 

I acknowledge that I have used four-letter words 
familiarly all my life, and have put them into books 
with some sense that I was insisting on the proper 
freedom of the artist. I have applauded the extinc- 
tion of those d-~~-d emasculations of the Genteel 
Tradition and the intrusion into serious fiction of 
honest words with honest meanings and emphasis. 
I have wished, with D. H. Lawrence, for the cour- 
age to say shit before a lady, and have sometimes 
had my wish. 

Words are not obscene: naming things is a legiti- 
mate verbal act. And “frank” does not mean 
“vulgar,” any more than “improper” means 
“dirty.” What vulgar does mean is “common”; 
what improper means is “unsuitable.” Under the 
right circumstances, any word is proper. But when 
any sort of word, especially a word hitherto taboo 
and therefore noticeable, is scattered across a page 
like chocolate chips through a tollhouse cookie, 
a real impropriety occurs. The sin is not the use of 
an “obscene”? word; it is the use of a loaded word 
in the wrong place or in the wrong quantity. It 
is the sin of false emphasis, which is not a moral 
but a literary lapse, related to sentimentality. It 
is the sin of advertisers who so plaster a highway 
with neon signs that you can’t find the bar or liquor 
store you’re looking for. Like any excess, it quickly 
becomes comic. 


If I habitually say shit before a lady, what do 
I say before a flat tire at the rush hour in Times 
Square or on the San Francisco Bay Bridge? What 
do I say before a revelation of the inequity of the 
universe? And what if the lady takes the bit in 
her teeth and says shit before me? 

I have been a teacher of writing for many years 

and have watched this problem since it was no 
bigger than a man’s hand. It used to be that with 
some Howellsian notion of the young-girl audience 
one tried to protect tender female members of a 
mixed class from the coarse language of males 
trying to show off. Some years ago Frank O’Con- 
nor and I agreed on a system. Since we had no 
intention whatever of restricting students’ choice of 
subject or language, and no desire to expurgate or 
bowdlerize while reading their stuff aloud for dis- 
cussion, but at the same time had to deal with these 
young girls of an age our daughters might have 
been, we announced that any stuff so strong that 
it would embarrass us to read it aloud could be 
read by its own author. 
. It was no deterrent at all, but an invitation, and 
not only to coarse males. For clinical sexual obser- 
vation, for full acceptance of the natural functions, 
for discrimination in the selection of graffiti, for 
boldness in the use of words that it should take 
courage to say before a lady, give me a sophomore 
girl every time. Her strength is as the strength of 
ten, for she assumes that if one shocker out of her 
pretty mouth is piquant, fifty will be literature. 
And so do a lot of her literary idols. 

Some acts, like some words, were never meant 
to be casual. That is why houses contain bedrooms 
and bathrooms. Profanity and so-called obscenities 
are literary resources, verbal ways of rendering 
strong emotion. They are not meant to occur every 


ten seconds, any more than —— Norman Mailer to 


the contrary notwithstanding —- orgasms are. 

So I am not going to say shit before any more 
ladies. I am going to hunt words that have not 
lost their sting, and it may be I shall have to go 
back to gentility to find them. Pleasant though it 
is to know that finally a writer can make use of any 
word that fits his occasion, I am going to investigate 
the possibilities latent in restraint. 

I remember my uncle, a farmer who had used 
four-letter words ten to the sentence ever since he 
learned to talk. One day he came too near the 
circular saw and cut half his fingers off. While we 
stared in horror, he stood watching the bright ar- 
terial blood pump from his ruined hand. Then he 
spoke, and he did not speak loud. “Aw, the dick- 
ens,” he said. 

I think he understood, better than some sopho- 
more girls and better than some novelists, the nature 
of emphasis. 
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OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Case for the Junior High School 
The Nathan Eckstein School in Seattle 


by JAMES R. WARREN 


The junior high school has been more fully developed on the West Coast than elsewhere in the couniry, and in the 
city of Seattle, eighteen of them are now functioning. We have asked Dr. James R. Warren, who took his M A, 
and Ph.D. at the University of Washington and who is Supervisor of Information in the Seattle school district, to 
give us this appraisal of the needs fulfilled by the Nathan Eckstein Junior High School. 


‘hee young adolescent, aged thirteen to fifteen, 
may be considered at the sunrise in his life, though 
clouds sometimes hide it. These are difficult years, 
at the end of a certain innocence and at the begin- 
ning of a period of growing independence which 
often commences before the child is mature enough 
to handle it. They are years of rapid physical 
growth and development, critical years that cry for 
wise adult leadérship, pliable leadership, evident 
when needed, strict when deserved. 

These young people call for special treatment 
within the school as elsewhere, and in the United 
States the junior high school has been developed 
to fill this need. ‘This article concerns one such 
school, located in Seattle, Washington, Nathan 
Eckstein Junior High School, which has nearly 
1800 students. 

A junior high school must surely enroll students 
with a greater range in height, weight, and maturity 
than does any other kind of school. Boys hardly four 
feet tall walk with peers six feet tall and more. 
Many of the girls are inches taller and pounds 
heavier than boys their age. Some students greet 
the principal easily; others shyly dip their heads 
as they go by. 

As we walked toward his office, Alex Cameron, 
the principal, summed up the philosophy of the 
junior high school. 

“We have here a distinctly American institution, 
where the subject matter of the early grades forms 
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the base from which each student is led to extended 
and advanced study. We provide class experience 
in a great variety of subjects. It is a time for sam- 
pling the wares of learning. With guidance, the 
students begin to plan their futures with intelligent 
foresight. 

“Here students advance by subject, not by class. 
The students at Eckstein leave the traditional 
grade-by-grade advancement behind. ‘They are 
not locked in step with other students, except that 
all must pass through the required courses. Even 
in these required subjects their individual abilities 
are noted, and each is encouraged to do his best. 
From the outset, individual differences are used to 
motivate the student. In our increasingly complex 
world, we can afford to do no less.” 

In Seattle this is not always easy, for though it is a 
city noted for fine schools, it must overcome great 
hurdles to secure adequate financing for those 
schools. Because state aid is insufficient to support 
a quality school system and because local tax reve- 
nues are limited by the state constitution to 14 mills 
on the assessed valuation of property, now set at 
about 20 percent of real value, each year the Seattle 
school district must place a maintenance and opera- 
tion levy on the ballot. However, the seventeenth 
amendment to the state constitution stipulates that 

1. Any special school levy must be passed by no less 

than 60% of those voting on the issue. 

2. To validate any special school levy, at least 40% 


of those voting in the last general election must vote 
on the issue. 

3. A special schoo] levy can be of one year duration 
only, and, upon failure, may be resubmitted only 
once during the year. 


In spite of these hurdles, Seattle citizens have 
voted the special levies into effect each year since 
1957, except for one year when the levy failed and 
kindergarten classes were not offered. The success 
of the special levies indicates the dedication of the 
Seattle citizenry to quality education; and it speaks 
well for the Seattle district’s year-round efforts to 
keep the electorate informed on school matters. 

In addition to maintenance and operating levies, 
the people of Seattle voted for school-building 
bonds, which were also subject to the constitutional 
requirements listed above. Nathan Eckstein Junior 
High School is an excellent example of the util- 
itarian, modern, and yet economical structures 
built in the Seattle district. Completed in 1950, at 
a cost of about $2,250,000, it is a two-story brick 
structure with a one-story wing. Glass brick 
window-walls provide unique light-control fea- 
tures in the classrooms. Housed within the build- 
ing are a large auditorium, double gymnasium, 
spacious library, little theater, modern cafeteria, 
and thirty-eight classrooms, including four fully 
equipped home economics rooms, four industrial 
arts shops, six science laboratories, and a special 
orchestra room. Eckstein was the first of Seat- 
tle’s eighteen junior high schools to be equipped 
with a foreign language laboratory. Because the 
present enrollment is high, Eckstein is also using 
twenty-two portable classrooms, located in the 
rear of the regular building. 

But what transpires within the building is what 
makes Eckstein the fine school that it is. Though 
Eckstein students come from diverse family back- 
grounds and from all income levels, a higher than 
average number come from homes where parents 
are professional people. Within the school’s bound- 
aries lie the University of Washington and several 
residential districts in which reside many professors, 


doctors, and lawyers. The curricular and extra- 


curricular activities reflect the attempts to motivate 
each student to the fullest, regardless of his back- 
ground, abilities, and interests, 


“Lis Seattle school district plans its program 


for the junior high schools with three purposes in 
mind: first, to provide continued training in the 
basic areas of knowledge introduced in the ele- 
mentary schools; second, to enable pupils to explore 
new subject fields in order to become better ac- 
quainted with their own special interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities; third, to provide a gradual and or- 
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derly transition from the broad general program 
of the elementary school to the more highly special- 
ized and intensified program of the senior high 
school. 

During the three years in junior high, all students 
are required to take six semesters of language arts, 
social studies, and mathematics, and three semesters 
of science. On alternate days for two semesters they 
take music and business principles. The girls must 
take four semesters of home economics, unless they 
elect a foreign language, in which case they need 
take only two semesters. The same schedule holds 
in industrial arts for boys. Art is required for one 
or two semesters, the latter if no foreign language 
is taken. Physical education is required every other 
day for all six semesters. 

At Eckstein, electives are offered in foreign lan- 
guage, music, art, home economics, industrial arts, 
language arts, and science. To allow more elective 
classes for the able learner, necessary if individual 
interests are to be accommodated more fully, Eck- 
stein is involved in one experiment with a rotating 
schedule. By omitting an academic subject each 
day on a rotating basis, these students gain a free 
period a day for enrichment classes such as art 
appreciation, enriched reading, typing, supervised 
study, language laboratory, or orchestra. Plans are 
under way to expand the program next year. 

In addition to the elective program, nearly a 
quarter of the students are involved in accelerated 
classwork, It should be understood that at Eck- 
stein the grouping is by subject. Able learners may 
study with other able learners in any subject in 
which they have a common ability. The accel- 
erated program is flexible, and movement in and 
out of these classes is handled quickly and easily, 
according to the needs of the individual students. 

As early as 1952, the Eckstein faculty was ex- 
perimenting with accelerated classes for able mathe- 
matics students. This year, 24.5 percent of the 
seventh-graders are enrolled in enrichment courses 
that use the latest School Mathematics Study Group 
materials. In grade eight, 21.5 percent of the stu- 
dents are in classes for able learners, 10 percent of 
them in accelerated algebra and 11.5 percent in 
SMSG classes. In grade nine, 27.3 percent of the 
students are taking accelerated algebra. 

The Eckstein foreign language program offers 
French, German, Spanish, and Latin. Though it is 
not required, a total of 1062 students (about 60 
percent of the enrollment) are studying a foreign 
language, the highest percentage for any junior 
high school in the state of Washington. In the 
beginning the students learn to understand and 
speak a language in its simpler form, but as soon 
as they are ready, they learn to write and read the 
language. Advanced classes stand ready to accept 
learners who progress rapidly. 
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English language arts offers enriched programs 
in the use of language and in reading. In addition, 
through the University of Oregon, the language 
arts department is involved in the U.S. Office of 
. Education’s “Project English.” Certain Eckstein 
classes are now utilizing new curriculum materials 
in the area of “‘generative-transformational” gram- 
mar, and reports flow back to the Oregon Curricu- 
lum Study Center on the effectiveness of the new 
methods and materials. 

. In science, the enrichment classes in the eighth 
grade concentrate on the biological sciences. Ecol- 
ogy is a typical science area explored at this level. 
After considerable research and laboratory expe- 
rience, individual students write in-depth reports on 
such subjects as earthworms, planarians, and fruit 
flies. Ninth-grade science enrichment classes center 
primarily on physics. Here, instead of a general sur- 
_ vey, the time is spent on a deeper study of a few key 
concepts and methods which allow students to 
develop needed intellectual tools, the ability to test 
ideas and concepts, and to earn the satisfaction of 
achievement after successfully working problems 
such as these: “How did Newton work out his 
‘proofs’ for his gravitational theory?” or “If to- 
morrow the whole earth were to move with a great 
acceleration toward the ‘Southern Cross,’ how 
would this manifest itself mechanically in different 
parts of the world?” 

In social studies classes, the Eckstein students are 
participating in the Developmental Economic Edu- 
cation Program sponsored by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education in conjunction with the 
Seattle schools. The result will be development of a 
sequential program of economic concepts which 
will be integrated into the curriculum. Students 
in the ninth grade are at present engaged in a study 
of the economic development of the Pacific North- 
west. Pertinent statistical data researched by indi- 
vidual students from news media and reference 
sources are put in graphic form to use in analyzing 
economic problems and trends. 

Many other interesting and new methods of 
meeting the pace of the able learner are being tested 
or are in use at Eckstein, but we do not have the 
space to mention them here. 

For the student who is having difficulty, there 
are special classes in reading improvement, in 
language arts, and in most other curriculum areas. 
Certain students are even being placed in typing 
classes to see if the faster mechanical means of 
writing might speed up their comprehension and 
improve their reading and composition, 


Te fine arts receive considerable emphasis at 
Eckstein, not only as extracurricular activities, but 
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as required subjects for all students. In the senior 
band, orchestra, and choirs, 326 students partici- 
pate. Nearly 400 more participate in junior musical 
groups. In addition, the instrumental program 
provides numerous ensembles of various types. 
Team teaching is used in many of these classes. For 
those who do not take part :n these formal groups, 


‘there are general music appreciation classes and 


classes in playing the recorder. Each year Eckstein 
students present a fall instrumental concert, a 
Christmas concert of vocal works, a spring operetta 
(last year a near-professional version of The Mikado), 
and a spring vocal and instrumental concert. 

The art appreciation courses at Eckstein take 
students through the world of art from prehistoric 
to modern times, using historical materials and 
audio-visual aids, and calling for considerable 
research on the part of the student. In addition, 


there are classes where each student may exercise 


his creative bent sampling various art media under 
expert supervision. 

Eckstein students and teachers have the advan- 
tage of a large and growing library. In a junior 
high school the range of maturity and of interests 
of the students is so wide that no one textbook 
approach is adequate to meet individual needs. The 
school library functions as a service center, housing 
and making readily available to teachers a variety 
of materials — books, reference tools, periodicals, 
films, filmstrips, pamphlets, phonograph records, 
and taped materials. The library serves also as a 
teaching station, where the system by which a 
library collection is gathered and indexed is ex- 
plained to students and they are taught how to 
use reference tools effectively. The students bring 
to Eckstein the basic understanding learned in the 
lower grades, for each of Seattle’s elementary 
schools is also equipped with a library. 

The counseling at Eckstein reveals, perhaps, a 
sign of our times. Three full-time and one part- 
time counselor take care of the counseling for 
nearly 1800 students. The counselors must rely 
heavily on homeroom teachers, who know the 
students best, to perform the basic guidance activ- 
ities. The trained counselors give specialized 
services and advice to homeroom teachers who 
request aid. More counselors are needed; yet 
the school district, conscious of the yearly financial 
burden on the taxpayer and cognizant of other 
urgent needs, adds nonteaching time conservatively. 

Still, the counseling at Eckstein has improved 
considerably over the past decade. Today, when 
necessary, any Eckstein parent can request from 
the counselor a biweekly progress report on his 
child. The parent then has the opportunity to 
discuss the progress of the student with the coun- 
selor. Any student who feels the need to talk with 
a counselor may apply for an appointment at any 
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time and expect to be assisted. And, for every one 
of those nearly 1800 students there is provided an 
individual class schedule assembled by a counselor 
with the aid of other faculty members. Before final 
class schedules are determined, students, parents, 
teachers, and counselors are involved in the selec- 
tion of elective classes which meet each student’s 
abilities and interests. 


Students participate in more than routine extra- 
curricular activities at this junior high. They are 
given important responsibilities in the day-to-day 
activities of the school. They are trained to operate 
audio-visual machines such as projectors, tape 
recorders, and phonographs. ‘They help in the 
library; they serve as teacher aides and work in the 
front office. The boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs are 
constantly undertaking new worthwhile efforts. 

The student government in some way involves 
every student. Students feel a responsibility for 
their school because they are involved in the 
democratic processes by which it is operated. 
Through the activity and award system, any student 
who has tried to contribute to Eckstein’s success as 
a school is recognized in some manner. Recognition 
is possible not only for accomplishment in sports 
but for work in music, writing, art, student gov- 
ernment, and in various other fields of interest. 

Because of the high level of participation in extra- 
curricular activities, and in order to prevent inter- 
ruptions to class periods, Eckstein, by taking a few 
minutes from other classes, has scheduled a period 
exclusively for such activities. From 9:30 to 10:00, 
on a regular basis, the student councils and hobby 
clubs meet, assemblies are held, the school news- 
paper is readied, plays are rehearsed, and many 
other undertakings are accomplished. When a 
student is not involved in some activity, he uses the 
time for supervised study, or his homeroom teacher 
may use the time for group counseling. 

Perhaps the most revealing publication of Eck- 
stein Junior High is not the schedule entitled 
“Special Classes to Meet Individual Needs” or the 
school handbook, or the teacher schedule, but the 
student-edited newspaper. In it the students reveal 
their feelings about their school. Laudatory articles 
have been published about the new typing classes, 
foreign students at Eckstein, the new rotating 
schedule, the junior faculty, the upcoming music 
events, basketball and other sports, the gymnastic 
demonstrations for parents, latest news on hobby 
clubs, information on scholarships and other honors, 
and items on school elections. Included are poems 
by talented students, news of student art exhibits 
sent abroad, ski club information, and biographies 
of new teachers. Perhaps the most significant head- 
line of all was placed above news of a safety award. 
It stated simply: “Nathan Eckstein is Proud.” 


THE CASE FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The absentee rate at Eckstein last year was 3.53 
percent. That means an average of fewer than 65 
of the approximately 1800 students were absent 
each day. All of Seattle’s 118 schools boast low 
absentee records, a fact which indicates that Seattle 
students are not only healthy but interested in their 
schools. What better clue is there to Seattle’s com- 
paratively low dropout rate? 

This, in brief, is Nathan Eckstein Junior High 
School. But it is just one of eighteen fine junior 
highs in the Seattle system. Back in 1927, Alexan- 
der Hamilton Junior High School was opened, the 
first of Seattle’s “intermediate” schools. At the 
time, Superintendent Thomas R. Cole said, ‘“‘Look- 
ing ahead we are planning for better educational 
services to the children by introduction of the 
intermediate school to relieve congestion in both 
grade and high schools and to provide more even 
distribution of school privileges throughout the 
city.” 

The modern junior high school provides much 
more than that. Jack Greaves, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of Seattle’s secondary schools, 
explains the function of these schools this way: 
“The junior high school congregates students in 
their early adolescence where they can undertake 
exploratory studies and be provided counseling 
services; and in addition, it has solved the logistics 
of present-day educational needs. The students 
and teachers are gathered in a building which 
houses the facilities, equipment, and other neces- 
sities that meet the needs of modern educational 
programs. 

“Expanded foreign language programs, modern 
mathematics and science, physical education, lan- 
guage arts, social studies — in fact all curriculum 
areas at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels, as 
well as the ninth-grade — call for specialist teachers 
and facilities which could not be provided in most 
relatively small neighborhood elementary schools. 

“In retrospect, the decision of 40 years ago to 
develop in Seattle a separate junior high school 
program was indeed a wise one.” 

If the individual student is to discover and 
develop his special niche in the complex society of 
tomorrow, the teachers in Seattle’s junior high 
schools believe that early adolescence is not too 
soon to utilize the individual talents, abilities, and 
interests of each student as a key to securing from 
that student the best work and the greatest progress 
possible. 

Though it may be more costly, educating the 
individual as an individual develops an individual 
and not a personality moided like other personal- 
ities. The staff at Eckstein and the other Seattle 


junior high schools would be the first to remind you ` 


that the strength of our nation is built upon the 
individuality of its citizens. 
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SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


How to play an old Irish game, and how to discover “the hu- 


man thing to do” — these are among the talents explained 


in this new short story by one of Ireland's finest living 


wrilers, who is also author of vive moni!, an enchanting auto- 


biography recently published by Allantic—Little, Brown. 





THREE SHAPES OF LOVE 


L. Is not always cold in the Basses-Alpes, but on that 
late September evening (was it as long as ten years 
ago?) when I rang his presbytery bell, it was very 
cold. The only answer to my call was the wind 
funneling down his flagged street, narrow as a 
bedspread and smelly as a bedpan. It was like 
aerial gunnery aimed over thirty miles of forests and 
ravines to strike the sea five miles out beyond the 
warm beaches of Nice, where I had toasted myself 
that morning in the Riviera sun. Was I to have to 
spend the night alone up here in Argons? And, if 
so, was there even a half-decent hotel in Argons? 
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It would be dusk within an hour. I rang again and 
pressed against his studded door. It opened, and a 
woman passed hastily out into the narrow street. 
All I saw was a snapshot glimpse of a brightly 
made-up mouth in a dark face, a stocky figure, well 
dressed, a bit overblown in the Italian way that 
you so often see along this border. Afterward I 
wondered if she had been wearing a long black veil 
like a war widow. The old housekeeper glared at 
me with two sooty eyes from under a topknot like 
the ace of spades, accepted my card and my tiny 
letter of introduction, closed the door within an 
inch of its jamb, and backed into the house, and I 
forgot everything except what the Abbé de Saint 
Laurent had told me about him a few days before 
in his sunbathed little study in Nice. 

“Argons?” he had said. ‘‘In that case I know the 
very man for you. You must call on my good 
confrere the Abbé Morfé. He will tell you every- 
thing you want to know about the traditional life 
of the Basses-Alpes.” 

And straightway he sat to his desk and began to 
write on a small sheet of paper, murmuring over one 
sunlit shoulder as he wrote: 

“He is not French, of course. Although you 
would never suspect it, he has been with us so long 
— for at least thirty years. He is an Irishman. One 
of several who volunteered for the French mission 
after the war when we were badly in need of priests. 
As we still are. You may talk to him freely. Not’? — 
he smiled back at me around the corner of his 
glasses — “‘that you will need to. He will do the 
talking. How do you spell your name? Thank you. 
A very outspoken man. Sometimes, I think, a little 
too outspoken. But? — and here he turned right 
around to me — “‘zealous! Beyond my vocabulary. 
A downright man. And absolutely fearless.” He 
turned back to his desk to inscribe the tiny en- 
velope. “The perfect priest for the mountains. 
Ireland, as you must know, was never Romanized. 
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So you, as an Englishman” — he did not observe 
my sigh; I am always being mistaken for an Eng- 
lishman — “will understand readily what I mean 
when I say that he represents the best, the very 
best, of Péglise des barbares.” 

He folded his small letter into its small envelope, 
handed it to me courteously, and wafted me up- 
ward toward nether Gaul. 


A. Ir under another wild blast of wind, the door 
was flung open. I saw a powerful-looking country- 
man. His face was the color of raw bacon cured by 
the sun and the wind. In his left hand he held my 
card, in his right a fat claw hammer which he flung 
behind the door with such a clatter that for a second 
I was taken aback by the violence of the gesture; all 
the more so because he was shouting into the 
house, “Mais, je vous ai dis que je la connais pas!” He 
turned to me, warmly welcoming, and cried, ‘‘Come 
in, Sean! Come in!’ and I was straightway back 
in the County Mayo: though in Ireland only a 
Protestant clergyman would have looked so indi- 
gent. His soutane was old and dusty, his boots were 
unlaced, he wore an old, fraying straw hat on the 
poll of his balding head, he was smoking a pipe 
mended with twine. 

“I was making a coop for the hens!” he said. 

“Pm interrupting you?” 

“The most pleasant interruption in the world!’ 
He laughed, and with one big hand on my shoulder 
he drew me in and invited me to stay not only for 
the night but for as long as I pleased; to which I 
cautiously replied that it could, alas, only be for one 
night. When we were in his living room — oh, the 
joy of that sizzling log fire! — he at once produced 
a full bottle of Tullamore Dew, which, I noticed, 
was not only dusty but had never been opened. 
He sank as slowly as an elephant into his leather- 
covered armchair and began to talk nonstop about 
Ireland. 

Everything in the room was of the region, and it 
was all as darkly impersonal as a convent: the hand- 
wrought firedogs, the heavy furniture that had 
obviously been made on the spot a long time ago, 
the graying, pious prints, the brown tiles, the adz- 
marked beams under the ceiling that had once been 
white plaster and was now tea-colored from years 
of woodsmoke and nicotine. As my feet thawed my 
heart rose — all this was exactly the sort of thing I 
needed for my article. But for well over an hour 
he did not give me a chance to ask him any of the 
questions that had brought me to his door. He 
asked the questions, and rarely waited for my an- 
swers. I could see only three tokens of our common 
country: the until-now unopened bottle of Irish 
whiskey; the corner of the Sunday Independent, still in 
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its folder, still bearing its green Irish stamp, edging 
out from under the papers of the Midi; and a small 
cushion embroidered with green and red lepre- 
chauns bulging from under his fat elbow. I could 
imagine it coming to him, with a “Merry Christ- 
mas,” from some distant Deirdre or Mary. At long 
last he let Ireland drop. ‘Touching the Abbé’s note 
(a little frigidly?), he said: 

“Well, so you are going to write about us? And 
what have you discovered so far, pray?” 

“More or less what you’d expect.” 

“And,” a little guardedly, “what would I ex- 
pect?” 

“What every traveler in a strange place expects, 
that the truth about every place is the sum of 
everybody’s contradictions.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well, for example, everybody I meet east of the 
Var tells me that the old, traditional life now exists 
nowhere except west of the Var, and everybody 
west of the Var tells me that if I want to see the old 
ways, I must come up here into the mountains. 
What would you say to that?” 

He sniffed, and at once struck the chord that 
dominated everything that was to follow. 

“Do you know phwat it is?” he said in a butter- 
milk brogue, with a buttermilk smile, “Pm not 
sure that I’m fit to tawlk about this ould counthry 
at all, at all. ’Tis a quare counthry. To tell you the 
honesht truth, Sean, I’m gettin’ a bit fed up with 
the Frinch. I have to live with them you know.” 

Meaning that I was just a tourist? The jab and 
the brogue delighted and alerted me. A false 
brogue, as every Irishman knows, is a sure sign that 
the speaker is about to say something so edgy and 
true that he wants to blunt the hurt of it by pre- 
senting it as a kind of family joke. I said, adopting 
the same sword-in-the-scabbard technique: 

“Shure and all, isn’t it a bit late in the day for you 
to be feeling that way now, Father? After all your 
thirty-odd years shepherding thim?” 

He looked at me unamiably. A point apiece. 
We were playing that ancient Irish game known as 
conversational poker, a game which nobody can 
win and nobody can lose because nobody may utter 
the open truth, but everybody must give and take a 
few sharp smacks of it or the game is no good at all. 

“Better late than never,” he said sourly. “As is 
the way with most of us? Eh?” 

He began to talk slowly. Was he feeling his way 
into my mind or into his own? He casually re- 
freshed my glass, but not his own. But as we pro- 
gressed I thought I noticed a difference in his way 
of playing the Game —if we were playing the 
Game. After all, he was a priest, and a French 
priest, and a French priest of the mountains — a 
man for whom the stakes in every game are infinite. 

“The Basses-Alpes? Mind you, Sean, the Basses- 
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Alpes aren’t such a bad counthry at all. Not rich, 
of course. Anyway, not rich the way the coast is 
rich. But it has things the coast never had and 
never will have. There are people who like to bask 
on the Riviera, who like to have Nice sunny apart- 
ments and Nice sunny congregations. But, sure, the 
Riviera isn’t counthry at all! What is the Riviera 
but one blooming esplanade forty miles long? A 
string of international resorts without a stem of 
local character. Without any character! Without 
any values except cold, commercial cash values. 
But we aren’t poor either. The land down there — 
you’ve seen it — is all ravined and gorged. Hard, 
stony uplands. With their olive groves abandoned, 
and their villages crumbling or turned into tourist 
traps, and their farmhouses for sale to foreigners. 
And all the young people going or gone. Gone! 
Lured away down to the bright lights along the 
coast. All of them wanting to be croupiers, or 
traffic cops in white helmets, or factory workers in 
white overalls. When I think of places like St. Paul! 
A sink of iniquity I call it. For all I know it may be 
a place that you like to visit. And for good reasons: 
comfortable hotels, good food. But fifty years ago 
that was a decent little country hill-village. What 
is it today? Packed to the last corner with what, 
with whom? The haut monde! Paahrisians! Bikinis 
and beach pajamas! Do you know who the organist 
in that little church is today? A Protestant! And 
glad to have him. And now don’t start talking to 
me about arty-arty chapels like that one by Matisse 
up in Vence. A chapel? It’s a bathroom designed 
by a freethinker.”’ 

“Was Matisse a freethinker?”’ 

“You can have him! Listen! There’s one thing 
on earth that I can’t stand, and that’s milk-and- 
water Catholics.” 

His eyes glinted. If this was, by any chance, a 
jab at me, maybe we were still playing the Game. 

“Up here it is different. Up here the forests mean 
— well, you might call it comparative wealth for 
some and a good living for all. So our people have 
stayed on. The bright lights are farther away.” His 
voice slowed. ‘‘Yes, our people have stayed on.” 

“And” — I leaned forward eagerly — ‘“‘kept the 
old lifeways?”’ 

He knocked his pipe out with slow, careful taps 
on the head of a firedog. 

“PIl explain to you what I mean by milk-and- 
water religion. I know of instances of women in 
these parts deliberately going off and having affairs 
—and I mean respectable, married women with 
families — for no reason but because it is the mod- 
ern fashion. Women born and reared in these parts, 
copying — that’s all it is — the ways of places they 
think better than their own. To be as good as the 
best. To be in the fashion. I find that utterly 
contemptible.” 


He was so passionate about it that I demurred, 
though cautiously, since he felt so strongly about it. 

“Surely,” I proposed gently, “one must go by 
cases? I mean a woman might be terribly unhappy. 
Her husband might be a boor or a bore or even a 
drunk. She might have met with some man whom 
she wished she had married, some man she thought 
she loved — ” 

“That has nothing whatever to do with it! I 
could understand it if there was a bit of real passion 
in it. I could make allowances. I could even 
forgive it. It is my job to forgive. But they do it 
for the most vulgar of all reasons: just to be up to 
the minute. They do it simply to have something 
to boast about at the tea table.” 

“And the men?” 

“The same! People like that have no religion, no 
character. They have nothing. That’s what I 
mean by milk-and-water religion.” 

“And for this you blame the gentry?” 

“I never mentioned the gentry.” 

“You said they want to be as good as the best. To 
be in the fashion. Which best? Whose fashion? 
The nobs’?” 

“You never get this sort of thing among the 
gentry, certainly not among the real noblesse. Oh, 
of course, you will find sinners among them, as you 
will everywhere. The flesh is the flesh, high or low. 
But this thing doesn’t come from the flesh. It isn’t 
even honest sensuality. It comes from the corrup- 
tion of the mind. It comes from meanness of the 
mind. It’s plain, vulgar, bloody tomfoolery. It is 
indifference. It is spiritual death. It is apostasy.” 


H. SLAPPED the side of his armchair. An un- 
comfortable silence fell on us. Was he always as 
irascible as this? 

“Maybe Pm in a pessimistic mood,” he grum- 
bled. “Gimme your glass. Pm a bad host. Maybe 
what I need is a week after the grouse in County 
Mayo.” 

“Aye,” I said, more than willing to return to the 
Game. “They say there’s nothing like a good 
grouse for a bad theologian.” 

“Why is it bad theology, pray?” 

«Well, after all, ‘the greatest of these is charity.’ ? 

“Oho! There is always charity.” 

(He sounded as if he were a bit sick of Charity.) 

“This couldn’t be a long backwash from the 
French Revolution? I notice your little street here is 
called the Rue Carnot.” 

“There is also,” he parried back, “a Rue Saint 
Roch. That’s San Rocco. The good Italian influ- 
ence. The bond with Rome.” 

“Yes,” I said dryly. “I noticed that Italian in- 
fluence. In the Place Garibaldi.” 
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He snarled it: “That crew!” 

We both laughed. Just then that old Ace of 
Spades came in to say in her sullen voice: ‘‘Dinner 
is served, Father. And that lady telephoned to say 
the funeral will be tomorrow at nine o’clock.” 

He looked hard at her. 

“Anastasia, do you know this Madame Bailly?” 

“She has been living in Alberon this five years.” 

“Funny that I can’t remember her. Pll just ring 
Father Benoit.” He turned to me. “He is one of 
my curates. We have a big parish. We divide it 
among the three of us.” 

I had driven up through Alberon: one of those 
small places with a couple of sawmills, and with 
more garages than hotels, which means that every- 
thing goes stone-dead after October when the big 
passes get clogged with snow. 

“Lets eat!” 

We went into his dining room. As he flung out 
his serviette and began to pour the wine, he said: 
“The poor woman’s husband was killed this after- 
noon in an accident. A tree fell right across his 
back. He owned a hotel, a garage, and a sawmill 
in Alberon. She came about the funeral.” He 
paused in the act of filling his own glass. ‘‘Bailly? 
I know a couple of Baillys around Grasse. And,” 
he growled, “nothing good about any of them.” 

“Liberals?” I teased. 

“Puh! You mentioned Garibaldi. And Carnot. 
It would be a very interesting study for you to find 
out at what date these names came in — and at 
what date a lot of other things began to come in. 
I don’t want you to misunderstand me about 
the gentry. When all is said and done they are still 
the best people in France. They’re on the way out, 
of course. They have no political gumption. And 
no money. And no influence. Your liberals, as 
you choose to call them, are pushing them over the 
last edge of the ravines. What’s left of them!” 
He sipped his wine and frowned. ‘“‘Bailly? Some- 
how or other that name keeps ringing a bell some- 
where in what’s left of my poor old head.” 

“Haven’t you the Liber Animarum?” I asked, 
meaning the thick black notebook I had been 
shown once in an Irish presbytery by an old priest 
who had been a dear friend of mine. These stubby 
books have a page to every parishioner: name, busi- 
ness, address, married or single, whether he prac- 
tices his religion or not, and sometimes, though 
rarely, an intimate comment if the priest considers 
it necessary to probe more deeply. He snorted. 

“Ha! Liber Animarum, how are you? ’Tis 
easy seen that you come from Holy Ireland. 
Themselves and their card indexes. What I call 
IBM Catholicism. It’s as much as my two curates 
and myself can do to get around to visiting our 
parishioners once every two years. If that! And 
sometimes none too welcome! Have you any idea 
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at all of the size of our parishes? If it wasn’t for 
our housekeepers — ” He stopped dead. He sighed. 
“I must be getting old. Pm losing my grip.” 

He rang the little brass bell on the table and 
waited for her to appear at the door. 

“Tell me,” he said. “Do you really know this 
Madame Bailly?” 

“Everybody in Alberon knows her.” 

“Yes, yes, you told me she is from Alberon.” 

“I said she lives in Alberon.”’ 

He pushed his chair back and faced her. 

“Anastasia! What are you trying to say exactly? 
Where did she come from?” 

“Cannes.” 

“And Bailly married her and brought her to 
Alberon five years ago?” 

“M. Bailly’s wife and four children are living in 
Grasse with his mother.” 

There was a long silence. He said, “Bailly sent 
them away?” 

Her sooty eyes stared at him. Her shoulders 
barely moved. He thanked her and nodded her out. 
He pushed his dinner away, and his face was pale 
about his tightly clenched lips, the only part of that 
ruddy face that could grow pale. 

“Five years! What sort of a priest am I? What 
sort of a parish do I run? Under my very nose! 
And now this person has the insolence to come here 
and ask me to give him a Christian burial! I'll 
soon put a stop to that!” 

“My God! You can’t refuse to bury the man? 
You can’t let him be put into a hole in the ground 
like an animal?” 

“And do you think that after leading this kind of 
life, giving public scandal for five years, openly and 
brazenly, that I am going to give him public 
burial now as a good Catholic? What would my 
parishioners say? Do you think that it’s for this I 
came here thirty-three years ago, to bless scandal- 
mongers like those two apostates?”’ 

“Isn’t that a bit extreme? Sinners, yes. Call them 
that if you like. But in mere charity — ” 

“Charity! Everybody always talks to me about 
charity! What is charity?” 

“Love, I suppose. I suppose those two unfor- 
tunate people loved one another.”’ 

“And his wife? And his four children? Did he 
love them?” 

“But he may, even at the last minute, have hoped 
for forgiveness. If you had been there when that 
tree fell on him, would you not have given him 
Extreme Unction? Anointed his eyes and hands 
and mouth, and prayed for his forgiveness?” 

Outside, a wild rush of wind rattled leaves 
against the pane like a million clamoring fingers. 

“Well, I was not there,” he said heavily. “He 
died as he lived, struck down by the hand of God. 
I’m going to phone Father Benoit.” 
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Alone in the room I tried to visualize that 
stocky Italianate woman I had seen hurrying away 
from his door. I tried to see her and her dead lover 
in their hotel in Alberon, and I realized that this 
was one life story that I would never know. All 
I could imagine was a hundred spade-heads like 
old Anastasia in that little hill town besieging her 
with their silence and their bitter eyes. He came 
back and slumped into his chair. 

‘*He is out.” 

I sat opposite him, and I thought, And here is 
another life story that I will never know! After a 
few moments he said quietly: 

“Charity, Sean, is a virtue. It is, as you say, 
love: the love of all things through God, the love of 
God in all things. As for your love, human love? 
It is that, too. As Saint Bonaventure said, it is 
the life that couples the lover to the beloved. Vita 
copulans amantem cum amato. But it is that in the 
name of God, for God and by God. One act of love 
in a lifetime is an immensity. But one mortal sin 
can of itself destroy all love, and all life, as that 
man destroyed two lives over and over again before 
the eyes of the world.” He stopped and got up 
again. “This thing must be ended publicly. As 
it was begun publicly. I must go there at once.” 

“Tonight?” 

We both looked at the black window. The 
mistral was at its full force. A wild sheaf of leaves 
whistled horizontally past the glass. 

“Let me drive you,” I offered miserably. 

“Pd be glad if you did. Pm in no fit state to 
drive.” 

We buttoned ourselves up in our overcoats, 
pulled on our berets, and crushed into my little 
Fiat 600. He directed me on the long, winding 
road where the woods on each side waved in one 
solid mass like the sea. I was too busy watching 
the road to talk. All the way he never spoke except 
to say “Fork left,’ or “Right here.” I felt like a 
man driving an executioner to the place of execu- 
tion, and I did not know which of the two of us 
I disliked the more at that moment. When we 
entered Alberon, the streets were empty and dark. 
Two cafés were lighted, their windows opaque with 
condensed moisture. He suddenly said, revealing 
that he had been thinking in that language: 

“CP est dans la Place. Il s'appelle le Chamois.” 

It was a three-story house with the usual Alpine 
roof, pitched to a peak and smoothing out at the 
base to let the weight of snow slide down and melt 
on the gutters. On the ground floor there was a 
café, all dark and buttoned up. Two windows on 
the story above it were lighted. When he got out 
and was ringing at the door, I withdrew to the 
center of the little Place to park and wait. It took 
a couple of rings to produce an answer. When the 
door opened, I saw, against the light inside, the 


dark outline of the woman who called herself 
Madame Bailly. He stepped inside at once, and I 
was alone with the mistral, the darkness, and the 
empty Place. 

The perfect priest for the mountains. Getting a 
bit fed up with the Frinch. Nice people and Nice 
apartments. Absolutely fearless. Downright. A 
finger on a switch lit up two more windows up- 
stairs. Vita copulans amaniem cum amato. Would he 
be laid out in there on his bed — of love? Zealous 
beyond my vocabulary. The mistral blew around 
and around me in moaning circles. Two men, an 
older and a younger, came, heads down, into the 
square from the left. I saw them pause at the closed- 
up Café le Chamois, look at its dark window, and 
make some gestures that could only mean, “Ah, 
yes! I heard that —”’ Then one of them stretched 
one arm forward and they went on again, heads 
down, to, I presumed, one of the other two cafés. 
After another long wait the two extra windows went 
dark. Still he did not come out. One mortal act of 
love in a lifetime is an immensity. One mortal sin 
can destroy the whole of that love and of that life 
forever. Damn it, why doesn’t he finish her off 
quickly? 

At last a flood of light beamed out on the pave- 
ment as the door opened, and I saw his great bulky 
outline. He was shaking hands with the woman 
in black, but as I peered forward I saw that it was 
not the same woman. He bowed to her and looked 
around for me. I drove over to meet him. She 
slowly closed the door; he clambered in and silently 
waved me onward. 

I could not see his face in the darkness, but by 
the dashboard light I saw his hand lying loosely on 
his thigh, shaking like a man with the palsy. 

“Madame Bailly?” I said. 

“She came down from Grasse. With her four 
children. For the funeral.” 

“There will be a funeral?” 

“Could I refuse his wife?” 

“And the other?” 

He spoke so softly I could barely hear him. 

“The two of them are there together. Comforting 
one another.” 

No more was said until we were back in his 
dark presbytery. There, still in his beret and his 
long overcoat, he turned on me a face twisted by 
agony and cried: 

“Did I do right?” 

“You did the human thing, Father.” 

“Ah! The human thing?” He shook his head, 
uncomforted. He leaned with one big hand on the 
high mantelshelf and looked into the gray ash of 
the fireplace. I looked at it too. It crept around 
under the wind like a lot of little insects. 

“I could never have believed,” he whispered, 
“that so much love existed in the world.” 
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i. was almost seventy years ago that my sister 
Edith and I set sail for Europe for a year of study in 
Germany. We were in our early twenties, Edith the 
winner of a European fellowship at Bryn Mawr, I 
having secured my M.D. at the medical school at 
Ann Arbor. We had adequate German, which we 
had learned in early childhood from the servant 
girls, who were always German, and then from 
teachers in the Lutheran parochial schools. 

The Germany we found was so different from 
that which I saw in later years (I visited Germany 
eight times) that now, as I look back on it, I can 
hardly believe it was the same country. At the top 
were the Kaiser and the army, universally revered; 
at the bottom were the women, relegated to 
“church, kitchen, nursery.” It did not seem a good 
country for American women students to choose, 
but my Ann Arbor teachers had assured me that if 
I planned to specialize in bacteriology and path- 
ology, I must go to Germany for training or no- 
body would accept me as an expert. Edith’s Bryn 
Mawr held the same view of Germany as the center 
for classical studies. 

We had a long correspondence with German 
universities, trying to find one that would take us 
both. It was up to the individual department of 
the university to decide; evidently there was no 
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policy set for the university as a whole. Indeed, I 
found that the German professor had more inde- 
pendent authority than the American. The faculty 
elected the president, and the head of each depart- 
ment decided whether to allow coeducation. So 
while Edith found that she could hear lectures at 
the University of Berlin, I was refused, and we 
found favorable treatment for both of us at the 
University of Leipzig, which did not tempt us 
at all. 

Leipzig’s winter is gloomy: we hardly ever 
glimpsed the sun; there was never snow, only a 
dreary rain, and therefore no possibility of country 
trips. We lived in a nice pension kept by a widow, a 
Frau Rittmeister, and her daughter, Fräulein Eva. 
She was an attractive girl, intelligent, with pleasant 
manners; but we were told by her mother’s friends 
that she could not hope to marry, for she had no 
dowry. While her father lived he had saved up for 
it, but her only brother was an officer in the army, 
stationed in Berlin, and as was true of most young 
officers, he got into money scrapes. One of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s plays, Die Ehre, shows that this meant 
suicide unless the debts could be paid. His mother, 
who adored him, used Eva’s dowry to extricate him, 
and so Eva had nothing to look forward to but 
helping her mother run a pension. 


Poster by Toulouse Lautrec. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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Edith was deeply disappointed in her Greek and 
Latin courses. The lecturers were very thorough 
linguistically but most uninspiring. Instead of the 
grandeur and beauty of Aeschylus and Sophocles, it 
seemed that the important thing was their use of 
the second aorist. At least that is how I remember 
it, though I have forgotten what the second aorist is. 

My experience was better so far as the study of 
pathology went. My Ann Arbor teachers had 
specially recommended Leipzig because the course 
in gross pathology — autopsies — was excellent. 
But I found at once that no woman could attend an 
autopsy. The mere thought was shocking; so I 
studied microscope specimens and went to lectures. 
The atmosphere in the Leipzig laboratory was not 
hostile but very distant. I was shown how to pre- 
pare specimens, but that was all; no instruction, no 
comments. A timid plea for help would be met by 
“Do not interrupt me now, Fräulein Doktor; you 
will ruin my whole day.” Fräulein Doktor was the 
title of a musical comedy then playing in Germany. 
“Frau Doktor,” of course, would have meant “‘wife 
of a doctor.” 

The laboratory was full of Privat Dozenten and 
assistants. But usually once in the morning Pro- 
fessor Birch-Hirschfeld (Real Geheimrat with the 
title Exzellenz) would enter, and all of us would 
stand up and bow as he passed through with a few 
words to us. 

A break would come in the morning’s routine, 
Morgen Schoppen. A Diener would appear with rye 
bread and butter, sliced sausages, and beer. Work 
would be dropped, and all would be hilarity. 
Sometimes one of the men would play a tune on a 
comb and the rest would dance to it. In the after- 
noon would come a similar pause, Dämmer Schoppen. 
Yet these men were producing first-class scientific 
work, 

When I applied for permission to attend lectures 
I was told, after some deliberation, that that would 
depend on the individual lecturer. He might 
decide that I would be “invisible,” although my 
tuition fee would be accepted. Several of the lec- 
turers lived up to that rule, opening the lecture with 
the word ‘‘Gentlemen” while gazing at me. But 
the one I respected most, who had already made a 
name in the United States, made his own rule by 
substituting ‘‘Honored Attendants,’ which was 
quite sexless. 

Leipzig did give us music, wonderful concerts 
every week, and that made up for a good deal. All 
the same, we were glad to try a change when the 
semester was over and we could go on to Munich, 
where I had been accepted and it looked as if Edith 
would be. 

We spent the long vacation in Frankfurt am 
Main, where I worked in Edinger’s laboratory. He 
asked me to do a little Arbezt for him on the olfactory 


system of bony fish. He was kind and apparently 
quite free of prejudice against women students, but 
when I asked him if his charming little daughter 
Dora would go into the laboratory when she grew 
up, he was horrified, “Oh, God forbid,” he ex- 
claimed. 


Mexin was a delightful change of climate, not 
only outdoors but in the laboratory. Everyone, 
from Professor Buchner to the Diener and all the 
research students, was friendly, gay, and curious, 
and really welcomed the extraordinary coming of an 
American and a woman. Of course, I could not 
for a moment forget I was a woman. The question 
would come, even from friendly lips, “If American 
women go into science, who will darn the stock- 
ings??? And it did interfere with my work. Dr. 
Buchner was then studying the part played by the 
white corpuscles of the blood in cases of infection, 
and I hoped to be in on that, but he explained to 
me kindly that it involved animal experiments, and 
of course a woman could not take part in them. 
So I did purely routine work in bacteriology such 
as I had had in Ann Arbor under Dr. Novy. 
Lectures were out of the question. 

My being an American was almost as interesting 
to the men in the laboratory as my being a woman. 
They were full of questions about the United States. 
Kolossal, they would call it. They were ready to 
believe anything about it. Indeed, they already be- 
lieved preposterous things. One old doctor (who was 
engaged in research on the “bacillus of stinking 
foot sweat”) told about a wonderful trip his brother 
had made in the United States to the Far West. 
“It was just nightfall when they reached the great 
Mississippi River, and when they woke up the next 
morning they were still crossing it.” They all agreed 
it was Kolossal. 

I did very much wish to hear Buchner give a 
lecture to a group of graduate physicians about his 
work on immunity, and I begged him to let me 
creep in at the back of the hall. I would keep very 
quiet and creep out before the audience stood up 
to go. He hated to refuse me, but it was a most rule- 
defying request. Finally he did arrange it. I must 
be in the laboratory ten minutes before the lecture; 
the oldest research student, a grandfather he was, 
would escort me to the lecture room and seat me 
in a corner. Then when the lecture was over and 
the audience had not yet risen from their seats, 
Buchner himself would hurry to escort me out. I 
gazed at that group of middle-aged men, all prac- 
ticing doctors or research scholars, and wondered 
whether they were a danger to me or I was a 
danger to them. 

We always sensed the thinly veiled contempt of 
most of the students, many of the teachers. To be 
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an American was, of course, to be uneducated, and 
if a woman, incapable of really acquiring education. 
Students would often stride along the streets four 
abreast with arms locked. If we met them, it was 
for us to step into the gutter, or we would be pushed 
there. I had a really comical proof of my inferiority 
when compared to a man. This was in Frankfurt 
am Main, where we had a chance to attend opera 
and theater, always for us in the cheap top balcony. 
Being light and quick I could run up the stairs and 
often get a good seat. One evening I had secured one 
in the front row, and then a tall, blond Siegfried of a 
German leaned over, placed his hands under my 
arms, lifted me out to the passage, and sat down. 
It was so funny that I burst out laughing, but he 
never noticed. A woman had a seat he wanted, so 
he took it. 


Wroex in Munich was easier for me than for 
Edith, who met with formidable difficulties. Her 
admission to the university was a cause of such 
excitement among the students that a kind elderly 
professor offered to see her through it on her first 
day. She assured him it would not be necessary, 
but was indeed grateful to him when she found the 
University Place crowded with students waiting to 
see the first woman go in. Six German women had 
applied that year, and one English woman, a 
student of archaeology. She was admitted, but the 
Germans were refused. We were told that the only 
reason women wanted a university education was 
to make trouble for the government. If foreign 
governments did not object, that was all right, but 
Germany had more sense. We wondered about 
Switzerland, which then was full of Russian ref- 
ugees, many of them women and some, surely, 
nihilists. 

The reason why Edith had such difficulties was 
that Munich University, being in Bavaria, was 
Roman Catholic and numbered many candidates 
for the priesthood among its students. If a woman 
were admitted to lectures in the classical depart- 
ment, it would mean that a seminarian might have 
to sit next to her, even share a manuscript with her 
if there were not enough to go around. It was 
shocking even to think of it. But luckily for Edith 
there was enough antagonism between Protestant 
and Catholic faculty members to make the former 
take up her cause. All sorts of arrangements were 
suggested. I remember especially an ingenious one, 
that a little loge, a theater box, be built for her with 
curtains so that the seminarians could not even see 
her. Finally it came to a chair up on the lecturer’s 
platform, where nobody could be contaminated by 
contact with her. It was hard on Edith, who had 
never attended a coeducational school even at 
home, only Farmington and Bryn Mawr. 
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Edith found the Munich professors of the classics 
more interesting than those in Leipzig, and really 
enjoyed some of them. One, Professor von Christ, 
treated her as he did the men students, even as if he 
liked having her there. He was the head of a 
family consisting of nine daughters. Of course, they 
were known as the Nine Christian Muses and were the 
object of wondering pity in university circles. We 
were told that it was impossible to provide dowries 
for more than three of them, so that left six to a life of 
spinsterhood at home, since it was unheard of for a 
professor’s daughters to seek any kind of outside 
work. Evidently one of the six grew desperate and 
took the tragic alternative of elopement with a 
lieutenant, cutting herself off from her family and 
all her friends. ‘“‘But cannot her parents make the 
man marry her?” we asked, only to be told that 
such a marriage was forbidden by the Emperor. 
No army officer might marry a girl who had not a 
dowry sufficient to maintain the standard of living 
required of an officer. We always felt the presence 
and the overwhelming importance of the German 
army. 

The men of learning were much honored, the 
place of their families in society assured, but we 
felt that the army was really above all. It was taken 
for granted that an officer should follow rules other 
than those of nonmilitary men (common men). 
Often we saw one of them in uniform walking along 
followed by his wife with her arms full of parcels. 
We were told it was against regulations for an 
officer to be seen in public carrying anything. An 
officer’s wife told me how much she had enjoyed 
her trip to Paris, and how nice it was to be able to 
go to the opera and the theater in the cheap seats. 
Of course, in Germany that was impossible: no 
officer’s wife must ever be seen in the balcony. 

Munich was a delightful contrast to Leipzig. It 
was late spring and early summer, lovely weather, 
and we took full advantage of it. Munich is a Ro- 
man Catholic city, so that in June there were no 
less than thirteen holidays, and Protestants took 
advantage of them as well asdid Catholics. Often we 
took a trip to the country regions, which were easily 
reached by train in those days before automobiles. 
We would use the fourth-class cars, so cheap, and 
filled with pleasant sociable peasants, who were 
delighted to find that we were Americans. We 
would lunch in a beer garden, at a table with a 
lovely view, on big sandwiches and coffee or the 
dark Franziskaner beer which was the only kind we 
liked. Then a group of students would begin to sing 
as only German students can, and we would have an 
outdoor concert with no tickets needed. We went to 
Neuschwanstein, the mad King’s castle, which he 
built while obsessed with Wagner and the Nibe- 
lungenlied. 

But it was not long before a change began in 
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German universities — as early as 1899, when our 
younger sister, Margaret, who was also a holder of a 
Bryn Mawr European fellowship, went to Munich 
to study embryology. She was assigned a separate 
room where she was to work alone, not because the 
men resented her presence, but because they were 
freshmen, and they had been so strictly dominated 
in high school that the new liberty went to their 
heads, and instead of working they loafed. 

When German universities finally opened their 
doors to women, they went the whole way. No 
distinction was made between the sexes; there were 
no dormitories for women, no dean of women, no 
rules about coming back at night. 

When I went back in 1912, I talked about the 
change with Frau Professor Edinger, whose hus- 
band had died. She told me that her younger 
daughter had gone to the University of Munich and 
was living with another girl student in a furnished 
room which they rented. She said she had a letter 
from Tilly telling her that during the carnival the 
two had wandered all night in the streets with the 
men. “It sounds shocking, but really it is quite 
harmless.” I recalled Professor Edinger’s horror at 
the thought of little Dora growing up to be a 
scientist. 

But the emancipation of women has not pro- 
ceeded steadily in Germany as it has in most other 
countries; it has been interrupted, sometimes by 
severe setbacks. I witnessed one such when, in 
1933, Hitler had just come into power and the 
whole country seemed caught up in a mad enthu- 
siasm. I was in Königsberg, a city of East Prussia, on 
the night of the great Burning of the Books. I went 
out into the square to watch crowds of youngsters, 
boys and girls, joyously flinging books into a big 
bonfire. They told me these were condemned books, 
Communist, subversive, unpatriotic, full of de- 
generate sex stuff, books that ridiculed all that true 
Germans revered. 

I joined a group of these students when we went 
back to the hotel and talked with an attractive girl 
who had taken part in the burning. ‘‘Oh, it was 
wonderful,” she said. “It was purifying, liberating 
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the true German spirit and casting off so-called 
intellectualism.”’ 

I asked if she was a student. 

“Yes, I am studying architecture.” 

“But,” I said, “we hear that the professions, even 
the universities, are to be closed to women and all 
girls are to be sent back to domestic life.” 

She answered proudly, “If the Fatherland asks 
that sacrifice of me, I am ready.” Evidently the 
Fatherland did ask it; though fairly soon it was the 
factories that pulled the women away from domes- 
tic life, the men having gone to war. 

My last visit to Germany was in the fall of 1938, 
at the time of the famous Munich Conference, 
which started World War II. I had gone as a 
representative of the Department of Labor to a 
meeting of the International Congress of Industrial 
Physicians. Always before at these meetings I 
would find myself one of a small group of women 
members, chiefly German and Austrian, but this 
time I found myself the only woman and far from 
welcome. In the past I had been embarrassed 
by special attention, by being made conspicuous; 
this time I had just the opposite treatment — I was 
ignored. I remember feeling quite grateful when a 
kindly Egyptian doctor motioned me to a seat 
beside him at a formal luncheon. 

Now, of course, great changes have come again in 
the lot of German women. A striking instance is 
the career of the younger daughter of my old 
friends Dr. and Mrs. Edinger. When I was in 
Germany during Hitler’s reign, Tilly Edinger, 
already an authority in her special field of paleon- 
tology, was still working in the Institute in Frank- 
furt am Main but was advised to put on an apron 
when she ventured into the hall so that she could 
pass as a servant. When she went back from her 
American exile, at Harvard, in the fifties, she was 
welcomed enthusiastically by her men colleagues 
and was invited by several universities to come and 
survey their paleontology specimens. Now she has 
just been elected head of the international associa- 
tion. A dramatic swing-over, surely. We who love 
Germany can only hope the reformation will last. 
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WHY DOES THE HOST 
GET THE FIRST GLASS OF WINE? 
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OW that is a very interesting question, espe- 
cially when you consider how the practice 
probably got its start. 

Some authorities believe it was originally manda- 
tory that the host take the first sip; only then would 
the guests follow.* 

Nowadays the reason the wine steward pours a 
little in the host’s glass first—or, at home, the host 
pours it for himself—is just so he can see w Heche he 
likes it and whether it is good enough for his guests. 

Actually, there are two steps before one gets 
around to either sniffing the bouquet 
or tasting the wine. First the waiter 
shows you the bottle before it 1s open- 
ed, and then he opens it and gives you 
the cork to examine. 

These first two steps are important. 
Although not everyone has the palate 
of a wine expert, anyone can and should 
check the label and ask any questions 
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that may occur to him as he reads it. And he ought 
to check the cork to see that it is firm, and sniff it 
to see whether it smells nice (this is not only pru- 
dent, but looks impressive, too). 

Speaking of cork, that is another reason for pour- 
ing the host first. If there are any little bits of cork 
floating on the top he gets them. 

The only other thought we have on this comes 


before the first sip: that you order from a list of 


wines you have confidence in. May we recommend 
ours? Paul Masson has a large variety of reds, 
whites, and rosés. If you would like to 
know more about them please write us 
at the address below and we'll send 


our wines and how they may be used 
plus the labels from each so that 
you will recognize them at your 
wine dealer’s or when the waiter 
brings one to your table. 


*This was not politeness so much as curiosity: first they wanted to see whether he dropped dead. Another popular social form was also born 
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Í was unpopular with my parents from the mo- 
ment of my birth, and throughout my childhood 
and youth. I was in disgrace for being a female, and 
worse, as I grew older it was obvious that I was not 
going to conform to my father’s standard of femi- 
nine beauty. I in no way resembled a Pekingese, or 
one of those bloated pink imitation roses that my 
father (who had never forgiven himself for marrying 
a lady) admired. Instead, I had inherited the 
Plantagenet features and deep-set eyes of my grand- 
mother Londesborough. 

I was a disappointment. My eighteen-year-old 
mother had thought she was being endowed with a 
new doll — one that would open and shut its eyes 
at her bidding, and say “Papa,” “Mama.” I was 
unsatisfactory in those ways, as in every other. I 
must have been a most’ exasperating child, living 
with violence each moment of my day. I was rather 
a fat little girl: my moon-round face, which was 
surrounded by green-gold curls, had, strangely for 
so small a child — indeed, for any child — the eyes 
of someone who had witnessed and foretold all the 
tragedy of the world. Perhaps I, at four years old, 
knew the incipient anguish of the poet I was to 
become. 
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From her autobiography, TAKEN CARE OF, which Dame EpitTa 
SrırwELL finished shortly before her death, we have drawn these 
passages, which disclose some of the angularities of her girlhood and 
the solace which she early found in poetry. Her volume of remi- 


niscences will be published by Atheneum in April. 


My father had only one comfort. In my earliest 
childhood, before he had retired into a Trappist 
seclusion within himself, he had seen himself always 
as the apex of one of those hierarchical family 
pyramids favored by photographers. Then, when 
I was just able to walk, he saw this imaginary 
photograph labeled ‘‘Charming photograph of a 
young father with his child.” And under the spell of 
this fantasy, he would bow! me over with a cushion, 
pinning my forehead to the iron fender. 

I was an embarrassing child. ‘There was an 
occasion when Davis, our nurserymaid, was asked 
to bring me down to the drawing room at Wood 
End to see one of Mother’s friends, a delightful 
young woman with a summery appearance. She 
was thin-waisted like a Minoan bee-priestess. She 
cast a shadow like a long bird’s. It seemed as if it 
must be singing, and had nothing to do with the 
darkness of grief. Some years after this time, worn 
out by poverty and a hopeless love affair, she killed 
herself. 

“You remember me, little E?” she inquired 
when I was brought into the room. (For some 
reason, I was always addressed by this one letter, 
until my brother Osbert, at that time unborn, was 
able to speak. Then I was called ‘‘Dish,” as it was 
impossible for his baby tongue to pronounce 
‘*Edith.”’) 

“Don’t you remember me?” 

“No.” 

“Children have the most unreliable memory,” 
said my father, blinking. 

“What are you going to be when you are grown 
up, little E?” asked Rita, a warmhearted creature 
who wished to avert from me my parents’ wrath. 
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“A genius,” I replied. 

I was promptly removed from the drawing room 
and put to bed. But my disgrace was not forgotten, 
and was frequently referred to in after years in a 
disgusted whisper. 


M. FIRST real adventure, outside of those which 
even then illuminated my mind, was my visit to 
Cannes when I was four years old. Of the sea 
journey I remember only the elephantlike trum- 
peting of the sirens, and my incessant shrieks be- 
cause the ship, with unaccountable obstinacy, 
continued its course without asking my permission. 

The train journey was fraught with danger. My 
mother occupied the lower berth of our sleeping 
compartment, while Davis and I, by means of a 
very rickety ladder, climbed to the upper berth. I 
was suffering from a sty on one of my eyes, and 
howled most dismally. My mother, never slow to 
wrath (and certainly on this occasion she deserved 
every sympathy), threatened to throw me out the 
window. ‘This project, throughout my early child- 
hood, was her method of inducing affection. 

I howled, of course, even more loudly. 

I was not thrown out, otherwise this record 
would never have been written; and Davis soothed 
my mother by making tea in an upper berth, en- 
dangering, by means of a flaring spirit lamp and 
spluttering matches, the train, ourselves, and our 
fellow travelers. 

However, in spite of these dangers, we arrived, to 
find ourselves in a world where flowers reigned, with 
their scent like a soul, in great fields of narcissus 
that seemed white shadows cast by the snow- 
covered mountains above them, and fields of 
yellow jonquils that in my later life were like the 
spirits of my early poetry: 


Jonquilles, dont on fit les cils de tant de blondes filles. 
Narcisse oriental, fleur inféconde et pas morale. 


Soucts dorés, charme effaré du familier succube étoile errante, 
flamme dans les cheveux tristes du pauvre Songe. 


Jonquille, Narcisse et Souci, je vous préfère 
Aux plus claires chevelures, fleurs trépassées, 
fleurs de janis. 


So wrote poor Remy de Gourmont, seeing that 
beauty in spite of the tragic disease that had par- 
tially destroyed his face. And that lovely passage 
remains with me like a memory, of those fields in 
which I walked as a little child (although there 
were, in that springtime, no soucis dorés, no mari- 
golds). 

One day, in those fields, as Davis and I were 
standing under the pale green light, that was like 


water flowing, of a eucalyptus tree, she said to me, 
“Her carriage is coming. You must curtsy.” 

The barouche contained an old lady in widow’s 
weeds. I curtsied, and received an impressive bow. 
The old lady was Queen Victoria. I was curtsying 
to an age, a world, that was passing. 

On our return to Renishaw, I concentrated my 
love on the Renishaw peacock. 

This love was, at the time, returned. 

When we were at Renishaw, punctually at nine 
o'clock every morning (it is strange how birds and 
animals have an accurate sense of time) the pea- 
cock would stand on leads outside my mother’s 
bedroom, waiting for me to come and say good 
morning to her. When he saw me, he would utter a 
harsh shriek of welcome. (I do not, as a rule, 
appreciate ugly voices, but I loved him so much 
that nothing about him could be wrong in my 
opinion.) He would wait for me until I left my 
mother’s room, then, with another harsh shriek, 
would fly down into the large gardens. We walked 
around these, with my arm around his lovely neck 
that shone like tears in a dark forest. If it had not 
been for his crown, we should have been of the same 
height. Davis said to me, “Why do you love Peaky 
so much?” 

I said, “Because he is beautiful and wears a 
Heavenly Crown.” 

(“The pride of the peacock,” said William Blake, 
“is the glory of God.’’) 

This romance lasted for months. Then my father 
bought Peaky a wife (in my eyes a most dull and 
insignificant bird), and Peaky discarded my com- 
panionship and devoted himself entirely to teaching 
his children to unfurl the tails with which they had 
been endowed as fans. 

I do not think it was the injury to my pride at 
being jilted by a peacock that I minded. It was the 
injury to my affection. It was my first experience 
of faithlessness. My other friends at this time were 
a puffin with a wooden leg (his real leg had been 
injured in an accident: he was like an old sea 
captain from some book by Dickens), and a baby 
owl that had fallen out of its nest, which used to 
sleep with its head on my shoulder, pretending to 
snore in order to attract mice. But until the 
birth of Osbert, when I was five years old, my only 
human friends, apart from Davis, Henry Moat, and 
my cousin Veronica, daughter of my aunt Lady 
Sybil Codrington, were Mollie and Gladys Hume, 
the daughters of a Colonel Hume, a tall, storklike 
personage who resembled a character in Struwwel- 
peter (one imagined him, always, as carrying a gun, 
stalking, over green baize grass against a back- 
ground of large leaves of the same color and texture, 
a fleeing hare; or like a character in Stravinsky’s 
Chansons Plaisantes. Both these works influenced, 
very greatly, my early poetry). 
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Colonel Hume was the original of “Old Sir 
Faulk” in my “Fox Trot” as far as his physique 
was concerned. But I placed him in the country- 
side of our dear old friend and neighbor Colonel 
Chandos-Pole, at Radburne. 

The Hume children were about the same age. as 
myself, four or five. One afternoon, after I had not 
seen them for some time, Davis and I went to tea 
with them. They seemed little shadowed beings, 
dressed in black. 

Their mother was generally present at nursery 
tea, but on this occasion she was not there, and I 
asked where she was. They cried bitterly. “She 
is dead,” they said: Soon afterward, we left, not 
staying for the usual after-teatime games. I asked 
Davis why they had cried. 

“Because their mother is dead.” 

“Yes, I know. But why did they ery?” 


I LEARNED to read before I was four years old, my 
reading then consisting of the fairy tales of the 
Brothers Grimm and Hans Andersen. Many stories 
of the latter frightened me, as I could not bear the 
loneliness that seemed to pervade them. I shrank 
from the coldness of the Snow Queen. Now my 
life is warm, but when I was a child, I was ineffably 
cold and lonely. So much so that I ran away from 
home when I was five years old (I do not know to 
what I was escaping), but as I could not do up my 
buttoned boots and had no money, I was captured 
by a young policeman and restored to my parents. 
At that time Osbert had been born, but that warm 
heart that has never failed anyone could not, as he 
was only a few weeks old, find speech to express 
itself. 

But there was another, ugly, commonplace 
world to be faced. My friend the baby owl had to 
snore in order to attract the attention of mice. 
Throughout my life, I have been so unfortunate as 
to attract mice (of the human species) without the 
effort of snoring. 

By the time I was eleven years old, I had been 
taught that Nature, far from abhorring a Vacuum, 
positively adores it. At about that time, I was 
subjected in the schoolroom to a devoted, loving, 
peering, inquisitive, interfering, stultifying, middle- 
class suffocation, on the chance that I would become 
“just like everybody else.” For as Herr Bernhardt 
Rust, Reichminister of Culture and Education, 
stated in Education and Instruction, “No individual 
must think himself more brilliant than his fellows: 
we must have no intellectuals. Each mind is of 
equal importance.” 

Minds must, in short, be ground down until there 
is nothing left but flatness. Trotsky said in Problems 
of Life, “Itis well to have life ground by the grinders 
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of proletarian thought. The grinders are strong, 
and will master anything they are given to grind.” 

The middle-class grinders to which I was as a 
child subjected in the schoolroom and the grinders 
of upper-class mentality to which I was given over 
when a very young woman have been attempting to 
subdue me throughout my life. They have never 
mastered me. The idea that I could be mastered by 
anyone or anything (of course my loving tormentors, 
in their proud edifices of cotton wool, have never 
been, even vaguely, in touch with proletarian 
thought) was simply the effect of wishful thinking. 

In the midst of the suffocation to which I have 
referred, my parents noticed that I stooped slightly, 
owing to curvature of the spine, and that my very 
thin ankles were weak. I was therefore handed 
over, lock, stock, and barrel, to an orthopedic 
surgeon in London, Mr. Stout. This gentleman’s 
life consisted in one long campaign against the 
human frame. He decided immediately that I was 
all wrong from A to Z, and that my muscles must 
be atrophied as far as possible. 

I remember little of Mr. Stout’s outward ap- 
pearance, excepting that he looked like a statuette 
constructed of margarine, then frozen so stiff that 
no warmth, either from the outer world or human 
feeling, could begin to melt it. The statuette was 
then swaddled in padded wool, to give an impres- 
sion of burliness. 

After my first interview with Mr. Stout, I was 
trundled off to an orthopedic manufacturer and 
incarcerated in a sort of Bastille of steel. This 
imprisonment began under my arms, preventing 
me from resting them on my sides. My legs were 
also imprisoned down to my ankles, and at night- 
time these and the soles of my feet were locked 
up in an excruciating contraption. Even my nose 
did not escape this gentleman’s efficiency, and a 
band of elastic surrounded my forehead, from 
which two pieces of steel (regulated by a lock-and- 
key system) descended on each side of the organ 
in question, with thick upholstered pads at the 
nostrils, turning my nose very firmly to the oppo- 
site way from what Nature had intended, and 
blocking one nostril, so that breathing was difficult. 
This latter adornment, however, was worn only 
during my long hours in the schoolroom, as it was 
thought that it might arouse some speculation — 
even, perhaps, indignation — in passersby if worn 
in the outer world. 

I mention this Bastille existence of my childhood . 
only because it throws a light on my later life, 
having semiatrophied the muscles of my back and 
legs. For some reason, my hands and arms re- 
mained in freedom, so that I am able to move these 
with, I might even say, fluidity of motion, ex- 
pressiveness. 

The manufacturer of my Bastille, Mr. Steinberg, 
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was an immensely fat gentleman, who seemed to 
spread over London like a fog. This impression 
was enhanced by the fact that he was fog-yellow. 
His eyes, and all the expression that they may have 
held, were shrouded behind black glasses. Long 
after my childhood was over, I came face to face 
once again with those black and airless dummy 
windows, in an omnibus in Bayswater, and felt 
again the sickened fright, humiliation, and sense 
of hopeless imprisonment I had known as a child. 


M. PARENTS were surrounded, for the most part, 
by semianimate persons like an unpleasant form 
of vegetation, or like dolls confected out of cheap 
satin, with here and there buttons fastened on their 
faces in imitation of eyes. 

My mother was slightly too insistent on her 
social position. (Those were the days when an 
earl was regarded as a being on the highest moun- 
tain peaks, to be venerated, but not approached, by 
ordinary mortals.) She was in the habit of saying, 
no doubt with my father in mind, “A baronet is 
the lowest thing on God’s earth” — lower, presum- 
ably, than a black beetle. And when she was in a 
rage with me — this being a constant state with her 
—- she would say to me, “J am better born than 
you are.” This puzzled me slightly. 

But my mother’s insistence on her social position 
did not prevent her from making close friends with 
persons who could not possibly have found their 
way into Lady Londesborough’s drawing room. 
One of the worst of these subhumans was Miss 
Diana Pilkington, an alleged beauty. She was a 
person who seemed to have been divided exactly 
in two. The upper part of her body consisted of 
an enormous pink ham which served her as face. 
The lower half was like one of those legless toys 
which rock from side to side if given a slight push. 
She was a thick, dulled creature behind that great 
inexpressive pink facade, which had blunt, un- 
formed features affixed to it simply because she 
had to have a mouth with which to eat and a nose 
with which to smell out the miseries of others, 

The occupation of trying to attract admiration 
filled up, for the most part, her days, although her 
coarse pink fingers, that looked as if someone had 
cut them off, like meat, at the first joints, would 
sometimes indulge in “ribbon work” — sewing 
imitation pink and scarlet Dorothy Perkins roses 
of bunched ribbons on to obstreperously shiny 
white satin (needlework which had recently been 
imitated from one of the more stupid eighteenth- 
century minor painters). Though she was of com- 
pletely contemporary human origin, she yet aroused in 
me the conjecture that the Almighty had been 
trying on her His prentice hand. 


She had a shocking influence on my mother, who 
seemed to be entirely hypnotized by her common- 
ness. (My mother, at that time, had but few 
companions. They came, but either the wind from 
the North Sea or some aimless, dull, spiritual wind 
blew them away again.) On a few occasions, Miss 
Pilkington induced my mother to accompany her 
on a midnight rat hunt in the cellars of a large hotel 
in Scarborough. This was Miss Pilkington’s pre- 
ferred sport. But it was a strange behavior for a 
woman of my mother’s breeding and fastidious 
cleanliness. She was, as I have said, hypnotized. 
Ratcatchers, terriers, anc large sticks would be 
collected, and Miss Pilkington would join the 
ratcatchers in knocking the squealing creatures on 
the head and encouraging the terriers to worry 
their throats. Spattered with rat’s blood, “the best 
fun in the world,” she would say. 

Diana Pilkington enjoyed watching suffering. 
It was an especial joy to her to intrude into my 
schoolroom in order to feast herself on the humilia- 
tion I suffered in my Bastille of steel. Often she 
would bring with her persons of an equal breeding, 
complete strangers to me, and they would laugh 
openly and delightedly at my helpless state. My 
grandmother Londesborough was kept in ignorance 
of the existence of this dreadful woman and “the 
best fun in the world.” 

Every Saturday afternoon, I was “kept in” as a 
punishment, because I either could not or would 
not learn by heart “The bey stood on the burning 
deck,” the boy in question being, in my childish 
eyes, the epitome of idiocy, because, as everybody 
else had left the burning deck and he was doing 
no conceivable good by remaining there, why in 
heck didn’t he get off it! I was unwilling, therefore, 
to pay lip service to this idiotic episode. This refu- 
sal, on my part, was recurrent when I was between 
the ages of eleven and thirteen. 

On the other hand, I knew the whole of Pope’s 
The Rape of the Lock — the only poem of genius to 
be found at Wood End — before I was thirteen, 
having learned it secretly at night when my gov- 
erness was at dinner, sitting up in bed, bending over 
it, poring over it. 

From the thin, glittering, occasionally shadowed, 
airy, ever-varying texture of that miracle of poetry, 
the instinct was instilled into me that not only 
structure but also texture is a parent of rhythm in 
poetry, and that variations in speed are the result 
not only of structure but also of texture. 

I was to learn in after -ife that the ineffably 
subtle and exquisite changes in the following lines, 
for instance, from a passage about the Sylphs: 


Some to the Sun their Insect-Wings unfold, 
Waft on the Breeze, or sink in Clouds of Gold; 
Transparent Forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid Bodies half dissol.’d in Light. 


Loose to the Wind their airy Garments flew, 

Thin, glitt’ring Textures of the filmy Dew; 

Dipp’d in the richest Tincture of the Skies, 

Where Light disports in ever-mingling Dyes, 

While ev'ry Beam new transient Colours flings, 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their Wings 


are caused by particular arrangements of one- 
syllabled and two-syllabled words with others that 
have the slightest possible fraction of an extra 
syllable, casting a tiny shadow, or, when placed 
close together, producing a faint stretching pause — 
as with “their airy” (here, of course, the fact that 
these words are assonances adds to the effect). 
The changes in the movement are caused, also, by 
softening assonances, such as “some,” “sun,” 
placed in a certain arrangement with assonances 
that change from softness to poignancy — “‘Insect- 
Wings,” “Thin glitt’ring.” The poignancy of the 
“g? in “Wings” lengthens the line very slightly. 
The changes in the movement are caused, also, 
by an incredibly subtle and ever-varying arrange- 
ment of alliteration and of vowel schemes, these 
latter stretching the line, making if wave in the 
air, heightening it or letting it sink. But in dis- 
cussing this, of course, I speak as a practiced poet, 
not as the child in whom this knowledge began as 
instinct. 

I do not intend to write more about my school- 
room days. I learned from the world, not from 
maps. .And all living beings, human, animal, or 
plant, were my brothers. To me, as a child, glory 
was everywhere, and what visited me then in my 
sleep visits my working world now that I am a 
woman. 

Ever since my earliest childhood, seeing the im- 
mense design of the world, one image of wonder 
mirrored by another image of wonder — the pat- 
tern of fur and feather by the frost on the window- 
pane, the six rays of the snowflake mirrored in the 
rock crystal’s six-rayed eternity — seeing the pat- 
tern on the scaly legs of birds mirrored in the pat- 
tern of knotgrass, I asked myself, were those shapes 
molded by blindness? ‘These were the patterns used 
by me, consciously or unconsciously, in certain 
of my early poems, “Bucolic Comedies.” 

In many of my early poems the subject is the 
growth of consciousness. Sometimes it is like that 
of a person who has always been blind and who, 
suddenly endowed with sight, must learn to see; or 
it is the cry of that waiting, watching world, where 
everything we see is a symbol of something beyond, 
to the consciousness that is yet buried in this earth 
sleep. 

The poem “Aubade” in its present state (having 
passed through my own life, my own experience) is 
about a country girl, a servant on a farm, plain, 
neglected, and unhappy, with a bucolic stupidity, 
coming down in the dawn to light the fire. 
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The reason I said “The morning light creaks” is 
this: After rain, the early light seems as if it does 
not run quite smoothly. Also, it has a quality of 
great hardness and appears to present a physical 
obstacle to the shadows, and this gives one the 
impression of a creaking sound because it is at 
once hard and uncertain. 

Each dull blunt wooden stalactite 

OF rain creaks, hardened by the light: 
Sounding like an overtone 

From some lonely world unknown 

At dawn, long raindrops hanging from boughs 
seem transformed by the light, have the dull, 
blunt, tasteless quality of wood; though the sound 
is unheard in reality, it has the quality of an over- 
tone from some unknown and mysterious world. 

The lines 

But the creaking empty light 

Will never harden into sight, 

Will never penetrate your brain 

With overtones like the blunt rain... 
mean that to this girl, leaving her bed at dawn, the 
light is an empty thing which conveys nothing. It 
cannot bring her sight, because she is not capable 
of seeing. 

In the kitchen you must light 

Flames as staring, red and white 

As carrots or as turnips, shining 

Where the cold dawn light lies whining.1 
To me, the shivering movement of a certain cold 
dawn light upon the floor suggests a kind of high 
animal whining or whimpering, a half-frightened 
and subservient urge to something outside our 
consciousness. 

The poet must necessarily occupy himself, 
through all his life, in examining the meaning of 
material phenomena, and attempting to see what 
they reveal of the spiritual world. So I lived in my 
green world of growth, companioned by the animals 
and the plants. 

That great mystic and philosopher Lorenz Oken 
wrote: “As the animal contains all elements in 
itself, so also it contains the plant, and is therefore 
both vegetable and animal kingdom, on the whole 
solar system. ... Animals are entire heavenly 
bodies, satellites or moons, which circulate inde- 
pendently about the earth; all plants, on the con- 
trary, taken together, are only equivalent to one 
heavenly body. An animal is an infinity of plants.”’ 

This was how I saw the world as a child, as I 
see it now, when I am allowed to see anything, for 
I am positively hagridden. Because I am a poet, it 
is assumed that I must wish to pass my life listening 
to conversations strayed from Mrs. Dale’s Diary. 
Oddly enough, I do not. When I can escape from 
such excitements, I remember how Harvey — I 
quote this from A. J. Snow’s Matter and Gravlty 
in Newton's Philosophy — “thought that the heat 


1 Reprinted from COLLECTED POEMS, by courtesy of Vanguard Press; copy- 
right © 1954, by Edith Sitwell. 
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in animals, which is not fire, and does not take 
its origin from fire, derives its origin from the 
solar ray.” And I feel, humbly, that even my 
blood must derive from that ray. 


T days at Scarborough were like the scales 
played by a child upon the piano, or raindrops 
running down the windowpanes. 

“Sir George Beaumont,” wrote Coleridge, in 
Anima Poetae, “found great advantage through 
learning to draw from Nature through gauze 
spectacles.” 

This, of course, is the mark of the amateur, who 
invariably blurs and softens. Nothing could have 
been less amateur than my brothers and myself. 
We were born to be professionals. But my father’s 
hope was that I should learn to draw, to see every- 
thing, through gauze spectacles. Nothing must 
have sharp edges; the truth must be comfortably 
veiled. He wished my brothers and me to be 
equally semiadept at everything, and passion for 
the object seen, or heard, must be rigidly excluded. 
The less gift we had for anything, the more we 
were forced to practice it. Games, for instance, we 
disliked, and were, therefore, made to waste our 
time on them. Nor were they even supposed to be 
a recreation, but a means of “‘keeping up with the 
Joneses.” 

Having discovered that I had no talent what- 
soever for the pictorial arts, he determined that I 
should be forced to learn to draw at the local art 
school, which specialized in a damping-down 
process of an extraordinary proficiency. Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo could emerge living from this 
tuition, but I doubt if any lesser painter could have 
survived it. 

The drawing mistress was a kind, woolly, tea- 
addicted elderly maiden, Miss Alberts, who was 
always garbed in green serge (this being, I think, 
a tribute to Punch’s notion of the Pre-Raphaelites). 
She seemed to have been endowed with a treble 
ration of shining protuberant teeth, and these were 
always bared ingratiatingly. She did not hate art, 
she simply ignored it, excepting manually. And 
her right hand, which seemed to have a life, or 
rather death, of its own, was completely uncon- 
nected with her brain. This disconnected hand of 
hers guided my still fairly infantile hand to per- 
petrate a drawing of a plaster cast of a lion, of all 
subjects. The result may be imagined. Had I been 
forced to copy a plaster cast of a mouse, the passion 
of indignation, of injured pride — my pride and the 
fiery pride of the lion — would have been less. 
This ineffable drawing still exists and is referred to 
as “Dame Edith’s Lion” — the lion, I suppose, of 
the author of “Heart and Mind.” 


Long ago, many years ago . . . J remember stay- 
ing with my grandmother Sitwell at Bath. 

The delicate leafless cold seemed about to bud 
into those flowers, the first young flakes of snow. 
Old ladies in bath chairs were being whirled 
around and around the Roman moon-colored 
crescents, were being whirled around and around 
by bath-chair men who behaved as if they were 
typhoons; while, behind them, their captive women 
tugged at the old ladies’ bath chairs as if the old 
ladies were kites, and might at any moment fly over 
the houses, away and away. 

Outside a stuffy bookshop, two maiden ladies 
were on the pavement lost in speculation. The 
elder of these wore a long dress which burst into a 
thousand leaves and water-alls and branches and 
minor worries. She had hair of the costliest gold 
thread, bright as the gold in a fourteenth-century 
missal, and this, when undone, fell in a waterfall 
till it nearly reached her feet. But at this moment, it 
was crammed beneath a hat which seemed to have 
been decorated with all the exports of our colonies 
— ostrich feathers, fruits, furs, and heaven knows 
what besides. Her eyes were blue as a saint’s eyes, 
and were mild as a spring wind. 

The younger maiden lady, then aged about 
eighteen, had the remote elegance and distinction of 
a very tall bird. Indeed, her gown had the feathery 
quality of a bird’s raiment, and one would not have 
been surprised at any moment if she had preened 
her quills. She stood there, in the delicate leafless 
cold, with her long, thin legs poised upon the wet 
pavement, as some great bird stands in a pool. 
She had not the look of one who has many acquaint- 
ances — not more, perhaps, than a few leafless 
flowering boughs and blackchorn boughs, and the 
early and remote flakes of the snow. Her only 
neighbor was the silence, and her voice had more 
the sound of a woodwind instrument 'than of a 
human voice. She was plain and knew it. 

“An eighteenth-century memoir, Edith,” the 
older lady was saying, “is what your grannie would 
like -— giving the life of the times.” 

“Give me, if you please,” she said shyly, as she 
entered the shop, “some eighteenth-century mem- 
oirs,? and retired with the works of Casanova. 
Memoirs indeed, but the life of the times, eventu- 
ally, failed to please the eldest lady for whom the 
life was intended. 

“And TI should like, if you please,” said the 
youngest lady, “some poems of Swinburne. Have 

ou — ?” 
j “Oh, no, Miss,” said the shopman, flustered and 
shocked, ‘‘we have nothing of that kind. But should 
you care for the works of Laurence Hope, which 
are also full of love interest —’’ The youngest lady 
did not think she would care for these, and, aunt and 
niece, they floated out again. 
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It is not too cold, said Miss Florence Sitwell, 
hopefully, for a little drive. And stepping into an 
unusually sprightly-looking, if ghostly, victoria, 
they went for a little drive in the dream country. 

These places were among the green landscapes of 
my very early youth, landscapes scattered with 
“des plantations prodigteuses ou les gentilshommes 
sauvages chassent leurs chroniques sous la lumière qu’on 
a créé” 

In these countrysides, the people know that 
Destiny is reported, and has feathers like a hen. 
There I have seen pig-snouted darkness grunting 
and rooting in the hovels. The very clouds are like 
crazy creaking wooden chalets filled with emptiness, 
and the leaves have an animal fleshiness. And here, 
beneath the hairy and bestial skies of winter, the 
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country gentlemen are rooted in the mold; and they 
know that beyond the hairy and bestial aspects of 
the sky (that harsh and goatish tent) something 
hides; but they have forgotten what it is. So they 
wander, aiming with their guns at mocking 
feathered creatures that have learned the wonder 
and secret of movement, beneath clouds that are 
so low-hung that they seem nothing but wooden 
potting sheds for the no-longing disastrous stars 
(they will win the prize at the local flower show). 
The waters of the shallow lake gurgle like a stoat, 
murderously; the little unfledged feathers of the 
foam have forgotten how to fly, and the country 
gentlemen wander, hunting for something, hunting. 

Now it was time to return to the house in the 
moon-colored crescent. 


With that beauty every minute you spend away from your flesh 


is a waste, I mean 


A POEM 


Every idle stance is a waste, every movement 
not dedicated to yourself 


Makes you the victim of waste, I can’t stand it — 


FOR GABRIEL 


Hey! Do you have to be just that, just that, just 


a dock worker in overalls 


When your name recalls mad gods, when 


BY your name is bronze and you also — 
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I mean do you HAVE, do you HAVE to be just that, 


a nine-to-five worker in those goddamn overalls 


when your body belongs in a gallery and you turn gold 


in the crazy sun of Toronto — 


Don’t, don’t wreck my poetry this way, I mean 


Pll take you out of this place 


And personally put you in some kind of museum, 


holding a torch or something — 


I can’t stand this waste, I can’t stand this waste, 


every day growing gold in a Toronto harbor, 


gold and golder from nine to five, it’s too much 


for me, for my poems, everything — 


Does it have to be this awful waste . 


. every day 


getting on the ferry I watch you close the gates 


and it’s like I see eagles even, and gold coins, 
and hear trumpets sounding for you all over 
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In 1940 Christina Stead finished her American novel, THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN. Tt was 


a good book and should have been a critical and financial success. However, readers ignored 


ut. For many years it has been out of print, but it has just been republished by Holt, and from 


RANDALL JARRELL’S introduction to the new edition we have chosen the following excerpt. Mr. 


Jarrell, a leading literary critic and poet, is professor of English at the Woman’s College of the 


University of North Carolina. 


THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN 


BY RANDALL JARRELL 


Wars we think of the masterpieces that nobody 
praised and nobody read, back there in the past, we 
feel an impatient superiority to the readers of 
those years. If we had been there, we can’t help 


— feeling, wed have known that Moby Dick was a 


good book. But suppose someone says to us, “Well, 
you’re here now: what’s our own Moby Dick? 
What’s the book that a hundred years from now 
everybody will look down on us for not having 
liked?” What do we say then? 

If I were asked to name a good book that we 
don’t read but that the people of the future will 
read, Pd answer, almost with confidence, The 
Man Who Loved Children. It is an American novel 
by the Australian writer Christina Stead: a novel 
that was a failure to begin with, that has been 
out of print for many years, and that after a quarter 
of a century is unknown. It is being republished 
this year, and I feel that this time it is going to be 
a success. But if it isn’t this time, it will be the 
next, or the next, or the next: a good enough book 
has all the time in the world. 

Christina Stead grew up in Australia and came 
to Europe in 1928. She had been a public school 
teacher, a teacher of abnormal children, and a 
demonstrator in the psychology laboratory of 
Sydney University. In London she was a clerk in 
a grain company, in Paris a clerk in a bank. During 
the late thirties and the forties she and her husband 
lived in the United States. Between 1934 and 1938 
she published The Salzburg Tales, Seven Poor Men of 
Sydney, The Beauties and the Furies, and House of All 
Nations. Many people, then, thought Christina 
Stead one of the best and most promising writers 
in English. House of All Nations was both a best 
seller and a critical success; I remember seeing it 


called the ‘best financial novel ever written. When 
in 1940 she finished The Man Who Loved Children, 
she must have felt the satisfaction a successful 
writer feels when he finishes his best book. 

The book was a compete failure: almost no 
critics liked it, almost no readers bought it. How 
Christina Stead felt about this we don’t know; how 
she must have felt about it we do know. It took 
her four years to write her next novel, the slighter, 
largely autobiographical For Love Alone. It was 
mildly successful. Each of her next three books 
(Letty Fox, Her Luck; A Little Tea, A Little Chat; 
The People With the Dogs) was a little less successful 
than the book before. At present, Christina Stead 
lives in England; her last book was published thir- 
teen years ago, and she hevself is remembered by . 
only a few readers. The Man Who Loved Children 
has been out of print for twenty years. 

When the world rejects, and then forgets, a 
writer’s most profound and imaginative book, he 
may in spite of himself work in a more limited way 
in the books that follow it: this has happened, I 
believe, to Christina Stead ‘The world’s incom- 
prehension has robbed it, for twenty-five years, of 
The Man Who Loved Children; has robbed it, forever, 
of what could have come after The Man Who Loved 
Children. 

It seems to me as plainly good as Crime and Punish- 
ment and Remembrance of Things Past and War and 
Peace are plainly great. I czll it a good book, but 
it is a better book, I think, than most of the novels 
people call great; perhaps it would be fairer to 
call it great. It has one quality that, ordinarily, 
only a great book has: it makes you a part of one 
family’s immediate existence as no other book quite 
does. When you have read it, you have been, for 
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a few hours, a Pollit; it will take you many years 
to get the sound of the Pollits out of your ears, the 
sight of the Pollits out of your eyes, the smell of the 
Pollits out of your nostrils. 


T- Man Wuo LoveD CHILDREN shows its reader 
a father, a mother, six children, and a stepchild. 
(Or, at least, they are that by day; by night — the 
reader’s night —- the mother is woman, the father 
man, and the stepchild genius.) Inside the Pollit 


‘family the ordinary half-appreciative opposition 


of man and woman has reached its full growth. 
Sam and his wife, Henny, are no longer on speaking 
terms; they quarrel directly, but the rest of the time 
one parent says to a child what the child repeats 
to the other parent. They are true opposites: 
Sam’s blue-eyed, white-gold-haired, pale fatness 
is closer to Henny’s haggard, saffron-skinned black- 
ness than his light general spirit is to her dark 
particular one. “A musky smell always came from 
Henrietta’s room, a combination of dust, powder, 
scent, body odors that stirred the children’s blood, 
deep, deep.” At the center of the web of odors is 
their Mothering, Motherbunch, 


like a tall crane in the reaches of the river, standing 
with one leg crooked and listening. She would look 
fixedly at her vision and suddenly close her eyes. ‘The 
child watching (there was always one) would see noth- 
ing but the huge eyeball in its glove of flesh, deep-sunk 
in the wrinkled skull-hole, the dark circle round it and 
the eyebrow far above, as it seemed, while all her skin, 
unrelieved by brilliant eye, came out in its real shade, 
burnt olive. She looked formidable in such moments, 
in her intemperate silence, the bitter set of her dis- 
colored mouth with her uneven slender gambler’s nose 
and scornful nostrils, lengthening her sharp oval face, 
pulling the dry skinfolds. Then when she opened her 

eyes there would shoot out a look of hate, horror, pas- 
sion, or contempt. 


To the children she is “a charming slatternly 
witch; everything that she did was right, right, 
her right.” She falls in a faint on the floor, and 
the accustomed children run to get pillows, watch 
silently “the - death-like face, drawn and yellow 
under its full black hair,” the “poor naked neck 
with its gooseflesh.” She is nourished on “‘tea and 
an aspirin”; “tea, almost black, with toast and 
mustard pickles”; a “one-man curry” of “a bit of 
cold meat, a hard-boiled egg, some currants, and 
an onion.” School had taught her three things, to 
play Chopin, to paint watercolors, and to sew. 
It is life that has taught her to give it “her famous 
black look’; to drudge at old tasks daily renewed; 
to lie and beg and borrow and sink deeper into 
debt; to deal the cards out for the game she cheats 
at and has never won, an elaborate two-decked 
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solitaire played “feverishly, until her mind was a 
darkness, until all the memories and ease had long 
since drained away... .” Marriage, that found 
Henny a “gentle, neurotic creature wearing silk 
next to the skin and expecting to have a good time 
at White House receptions,” has left her ‘a dried- 
up, skinny, funny old woman” who cries out, 
“Pm an old woman, your mother’s an old woman”; 
who cries out, ‘‘Isn’t it rotten luck? Isn’t every rot- 
ten thing in life rotten luck?” 

All Henny’s particularities, peculiarities, sum 
themselves up into a strange general representa- 
tiveness, so that she somehow stands for all women. 
She shares helplessly “the natural outlawry of 
womankind,” of creatures who, left-handed, side- 
long in the right-handed, upright world of men, 
try to get around, by hook or by crook, by a last 
weak winning sexual smile, the laws men have 
made for them. As she does her ‘“‘microscopic 
darning,” sometimes a “small mouse would run 
past, or even boldly stand and inquisitively stare 
at her. Henny would look down at its monstrous 


_ pointed little face calmly and go on with her work.” 


She accepts the “‘sooty little beings’? as “Shouse 
guests” except when she wakes to smell the “musky 
penetrating odor of their passage’; or when she 
looks at one and sees that it is a pregnant mother; 
or when the moralist her husband says that mice 
bring germs, and obliges her to kill them. She 
kills them; ‘“‘nevertheless, though she despised 
animals, she felt involuntarily that the little 
marauder was much like herself, trying to get by.” 
She is miserably what life has made her, and makes 
her misery her only real claim on existence. 

But you remember best about Henny what is 
worst about Henny: her tirades. These are shame- 
ful, insensate, and interminable; looking at the 
vile world, her enemy, Henny cries: “Life is nothing 
but rags and tags, and filthy rags at that. Why was 
I ever born?” Before long the reader has impressed 
upon, his shrinking flesh the essential formula of 
Henny’s rhetoric. A magnifying word like great 
is followed by an intensive like vile, filthy, rotten, foul: 
Henny’s nose has been shoved into the filth of 
things, so that she sees them magnified, consum- 
mately foul, as Swift saw the bodies and the 
physiological processes of the people of Brobding- 
nag. It is women who must clean up the mess men 
make, the mess everything makes: the hag Henny 
stares out at “the darn muck of existence,” the 
foul marsh above which the dwellings of men rise 
on precarious stilts, and screams at it her demonic 
tirades. She knows. Whatever men say, women 
know. 

When Henny is “defenceless, in one of those 
absences of hatred, aimless lulls that all long wars 
must have,” she looks at us “strangely, with her 


„great, brown eyes,” and even her husband’s “heart 
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would be wrung with their unloving beauty.” 
Our own hearts are wrung by Henny: when she 
feels “a curious, dull, but new sensation,” and 
awaking from “a sort of sullen absence . . . knew 
what was happening: her heart was breaking. That 
moment, it broke for good and al”; when, no 
longer able to “‘stand any of this life any longer,” 
in a kind of murderous delirium she beats her 
favorite child “across the head, screaming at him, 
‘Die, die, why don’t you all die and leave me to 
die or to hang; fall down, die; what do I care?’ ” — 
while her son, “not thinking of defending himself,” 
cries “‘brokenly, in a warm, pleading voice, ‘Mother, 
don’t, don’t, Mother, Mother, Mother, Mother, 
Mother, don’t, please, please, Mother, Mother’ ”’; 
when, a few days after her death, “the image of 
Henny started to roam . . . the window curtains 
flapped, the boards creaked, a mouse ran, and 
Henny was there, muttering softly to herself, tapping 
a sauce pan, turning on the gas. The children were 
not frightened. They would say, laughing, some- 
what curious, ‘I thought I heard Mothering,’ and 
only Ernie or Tommy would look a bit downcast; 
and perhaps Chappy missed her, that queer, gypsy- 
like, thin, tanned, pointed face with big black eyes 
rolling above him”; and when, last of all, the storms 
of July thunder above her grave, and “it was as if 
Henny too had stormed, but in another room in 
the universe, which was now under lock and key.” 


g oe is something grand and final, indifferent 
to our pity, about Henny; one of those immortal 
beings in whom the tragedy of existence is em- 
bodied, she looks unseeingly past her mortal readers. 
The absurdity and hypocrisy of existence are as 
immortal in her husband, Sam. 

All of us can remember waking from a dream and 
uselessly longing to go back into the dream. In 
Sam the longing has been useful: he has managed 
to substitute for everyday reality an everyday 
dream, a private work of art — complete with its 
own language, customs, projects, ideology — in 
which, occasionally pausing for applause, he goes 
on happily and foolishly and self-righteously 
existing. 

Often Henny, in defeated misery, plunges to 
rock bottom, and gropes among the black finalities 
of existence; up above, in the holy light, the busy 
Sam, “painting and scraping and singing and 
jigging from the crack of dawn,” clambers happily 
about in the superstructure of life. There among 
his own children, his own speeches, his own small 
zoo, pond, rookery, aquariums, museum (“What 
a world of things he had to have to keep himself 
amused!’*), the hobbyist, naturalist, bureaucrat, 
democrat, moralist, atheist, teetotaler, ideologue, 


sermonizer, sentimentalist, prude, hypocrite Sam 
can say, like Kulygin: “I am satisfied, I am satisfied, 
I am satisfied |” 

Even Sam’s playing with words, the grotesque 
selt-satisfying language he makes for himself, is the 
work of a great child, and exactly right for chil- 
dren; his speech “has a low insinuating humming 
that enchanted the sulky ear-guards and got 
straight to their sottened brains.” They listen 
openmouthed; but Sam’s mouth is open wider still 
as he wonders at himself. “Were not his own 
children happy, healthy, and growing like weeds, 
merely through having him to look up to and 
through knowing that he was always righteous, 
faithful, and understanding?” He makes each of 
the children tell him what the others are doing “in 
the secrecy of their rooms or in the nooks they had 
made their own. With what surprise and joy he 
would seize on all this information of his loving 
spies, showing them traits of character, drawing 
a moral conclusion from everything!’ Sam loves 
and enjoys the children, the children admire and 
enjoy Sam; and yet there is nothing too awful for 
him to do to them and yet feel that he is right to 
do to them — the worst things are so mean and 
petty, are full of such selfishness and hypocrisy, 
are so impossible that even as you believe, you cry, 
“Its unbelievable!’ 

Bismarck said, “You can do anything with chil- 
dren if you will only play with them.” Sam has, 
so to speak, based his life om this sentence; but he 
has taken literally the “children” and “play” 
that are figurative in Bismarck’s saying. His friend 
Saul says to him, “Sam, when you talk, you know 
you create a world.” It is true; and the world he 
creates is a world of wishes, of free fantasy: “Sam 
began to wonder at himself: why did he feel free? 
He had always been free, a free man, a free mind, a 
freethinker.”’ 

We read in textbooks of the mechanism of 
denial; surely Sam was its discoverer. There is no 
reality (except Henny) stubborn enough to force 
Sam to admit its existence, if its existence would 
disturb his complacency. We feel for him the 
wondering pity we feel for a man who has put out 
his own eyes and gets along better without them. 
To Sam everything in the world is a means to an 
end, and the end is Sam. Sc, naturally, he comes 
out ahead of misunderstanding, poverty, Henny, 
anything. Life itself, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, 
dismisses him to happiness: “‘ ‘AI. things work together 
for the good of him that loves the Truth,’ said the 
train to Sam as it rattled down towards the Severn, 
‘all things — work — together — for the good — 
of him — that loves — the TRUTH!’ ” 

Sam is one of those providential larger-than-life- 
size creations, like Falstaff, whom we wonder and 
laugh at and can’t get enough of. Christina Stead’s 
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understanding of him is without hatred; her descrip- 
tions of his vilest actions never forget how much 
fun it is to be Sam, and she can describe Sam’s 
evening walk with his child in sentences that are 
purely and absolutely beautiful: 


Pale as a candle flame in the dusk, tallow-pale, he 
stalked along, holding her hand, and Louie looked up 
and beyond him at the enfeebled stars. Thus, for many 
years, she had seen her father’s head, a ghostly earth 
flame against the heavens, from her little height. Sam 
looked down on the moon of her face; the day-shine 
was enough still to light the eyeballs swimming up to 
him. 


A DESCRIPTION of Louie ought to begin with 
“Louie knew she was the ugly duckling.” It is 
ugly ducklings, grown either into swans or into 
remarkably big, remarkably ugly ducks, who are 
responsible for most works of art; and yet how few 
of these give a truthful account of what it was like 
to be an ugly duckling! — it is almost as if the 
grown, successful swan had repressed most of the 
memories of the duckling’s miserable, embarrassing, 
magical beginnings. Stumbling ‘through creation 
in awful misery, in oblivious ecstasy, the fat, clumsy, 
twelve- or thirteen-year-old Louie is, as her teacher 
tells her, one of those who “will certainly be 
famous.” You believe this because the book is full 
of the evidence for it: the poems and plays Louie 
writes, the stories she tells, the lines she quotes, the 
things she says. 

Your heart goes out in homesick joy to the 
marvelous inconsequential improbable reaching- 
out-to-everything of the duckling’s mind, so differ- 
ent from the old swan’s mind, that has learned 
what its interests are and is deaf and blind to the 
rest of reality. Louie says, “I wish I had a Welsh 
grammar.” Sam says, “Don’t be an idiot! What 
for??? Louie answers, “Pd like to learn Welsh or 
Egyptian grammar; I could read the poetry Borrow 
talks about and I could read The Book of the Dead.” 
She starts to learn Paradise Lost by heart; stuffs 
the little children full of La Rochefoucauld; repeats 
to that little tyrant of her fields, Sam-the-Bold: 


The desolator desolate, 
The tyrant overthrown, 
The arbiter of other’ s fate 
A suppliant for his own! 


For the teacher whom she loves Louie creates “a 
magnificent project, the Aiden cycle . . . a poem 
of every conceivable form and also every con- 
ceivable meter in the English language,” all about 
Miss Aiden. As Henny and Sam shriek at each 
other downstairs, Louie tells the children, lying 
loosely in bed in the warm night, the story of 
Hawkins, the North Wind. Most of Louie’s writings 
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are so lyrically funny to us that as we laugh we 
catch our breath, afraid that the bubble will break. 
At Hawkins, a gruesomely satisfying story different 
from any story we have read before, we no longer 
laugh: the story is dark with Louie’s genius and 


with Christina Stead’s. 
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Best of all is Tragos: Herpes Rom (Tragedy: The 
Snake-Man). Louie writes it, and the children act 
it out, for Sam’s birthday. It is written in a new 
language Louie has invented for it; the language- 
maker Sam says angrily, “Why isn’t it in English?” 
and Louie replies, “Did Euripides write in 
English?” In this play the relations between Louie 
and her father, as she understands them, are 
expressed with concentrated, tragic force. Nowhere 
else in fiction, so far as I know, is there so truthful 
and satisfying a representation of the works of art 
the duckling makes up, there in the morning of the 
world. 

Louie ‘‘slopped liquids all over the place, stum- 
bled and fell when carrying buckets, could never 
stand straight to fold the sheets and tablecloths 
from the wash without giggling or dropping them 
in the dirt, fell over invisible creases in rugs, was 
unable to do her hair neatly, and was always 
leopard-spotted yellow and blue with old and new 
bruises. . . .? Most of the time she knows that 
she is better and more intelligent than, different 
from, the other inhabitants of her world; but the 
rest of the time she feels the complete despair — the 
seeming to oneself wrong, all wrong, about every- 
thing, everything — that is the other, dark side of 
this differentness. She is a force of nature, but she is 
also a little girl. 

As he looks at Louie, Sam “‘can’t understand what 
on earth caused this strange drifting nebula to 
spin.” By the time we finish the book we have 
been so thoroughly in sympathy and in empathy 
with Louie that we no longer need to understand — 
we are used to being Louie. We think about her, 
as her teacher thinks: “It’s queer to know everything 
and nothing at the same time.” Louie knows, as 
she writes in her diary, that “everyday experience 
which is misery degrades me”; a stranger in her 
entirely strange and entirely familiar family, she 
cries to her father: “I know something, I know 
there are people not like us, not muddleheaded like 
us, better than us.” She knows that soon she will 
have escaped into the world of the people better 
than us, the great objective world better than 
Shakespeare and Beethoven and Donatello put 
together — didn’t they all come out of it? Louie 
is a potentiality still sure that what awaits it in the 
world is potentiality, not actuality, That she is 
escaping from some Pollits to some more Pollits, 
that she herself will end as an actuality among 
actualities, an accomplished fact, is an old or mid- 
dle-aged truth or half truth that Louie doesn’t 
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know. As her story ends she is starting out on a 
walk, ‘a walk around the world.” 


A: you read The Man Who Loved Children you 
notice first how much life it has, how natural and 
original it is; Christina Stead’s way of seeing and 
representing the world is so plainly different from 
anyone else’s that after a while you take this for 
granted. Aristotle speaks of the pleasure of recogni- 
tion; you read The Man Who Loved Children with 
an almost ecstatic pleasure of recognition. You 
get used to saying, “Yes, that’s the way it is”; and 
you say many times, but can never get used to 
saying, “I didn’t know anybody knew that.” Henny, 
Sam, Louie, and the children are entirely real to 
the reader, and reality is rare in novels. 

Children-in-families have a life all their own, a 
complicated one. Christina Stead seems to have 
remembered it in detail from her childhood, and to 
have observed it in detail as an adult. Because of 
this knowledge she is able to imagine with com- 
plete realism the structures, textures, and at- 
mosphere of one family’s spoken and unspoken life. 

She knows the awful eventfulness of little chil- 
dren’s lives. The child and grown-up live in 
mutual love, misunderstanding, and distaste. Chil- 
dren shout and play and cry and want candy; 
grown-ups say Ssh/ and work and scold and want 
steak. There is no disputing tastes as contradictory 
as these. It is not just Mowgli who was raised by 
a couple of wolves; any child is raised by a couple 
of grown-ups. Father and Mother may be nearer 
and dearer than anyone will ever be again — still, 
they are members of a different species. 

Grown-ups forget or cannot believe that they 
seem even more unreasonable to children than 
children seem to them. Henny’s favorite child, 
Ernie (to whom money is the primary means of 
understanding and changing the world; he is a 
born economic determinist, someone with absolute 
pitch where money is concerned), is one of Christina 
Stead’s main ways of making us remember how 
mistaken and hypocritical grown-ups seem to 
children. Ernie feels that he sees the world as it is, 
but that grown-ups are no longer able to do this; 
their rationalization of their own actions, the 
infinitely complicated lie they have agreed to tell 
about the world, conceals the world from them. 

The Pollit children are used to the terrible help- 
lessness of a child watching his parents war. There 
over their heads the Sun and the Moon, God the 
Father and the Holy Virgin, are shouting at each 
other, striking each other; the children contract all 
their muscles, try not to hear, and hear. Sometimes, 
waked in darkness by the familiar sounds, they lie 
sleepily listening to their parents; hear, during 


some lull in the quarrel, a tree frog or the sound of 
the rain. 

The book is alive with their fights, games, cries of 
“You didn’t kiss me!’’; ‘‘Look, Moth, Tommy 
kissed you in the glass!” But their great holidays so 
swiftly are gone; the “sun was going down, and 
Sunday-Funday was coming to an end. They all 
felt it with a kind of misery: with such a fine long 
day and so many things to do, how could they have 
let it slip past like this?” The book follows them 
into the cold beds they warm, goes with them into 
their dreams: when you read about Louie’s hard- 
soft nightmare or the horseman she hears when she 
wakes in the middle of the night, you are touching 
childhood itself. 

A person is a process, one that leads to death: in 
The Man Who Loved Children the most carefully 
worked out, conclusive process is Henny. Even 
readers who remember themselves as ugly ducklings 
(and take a sort of credulous, incredulous delight in 
Louie) still feel their main humanness identify it- 
sélf with Henny: the book’s center of gravity, of 
tragic weight, is Henny. She is a closed tragic proc- 
ess leading to a conclusion of all potentiality, just 
as Louie is an open process leading to a ‘“‘con- 
clusion” that is pure potentiality. As the book ends, 
Henny has left, Louie is leaving, Sam stays. Sam 
is a repetitive, comic process that merely marks 
time: he gets nowhere, but zhen he doesn’t want to 
get anywhere. 

Louie is a child turning into a grown-up, a duck- 
ling turning into a swan. The ugly duckling loves 
the other pretty ducklings and tries to save them 
from the awful war between the father duck and 
the mother duck. Yet Louie knows that they are 
not really her brothers anc sisters, not really her 
parents, and serenely leaves them for the swan- 
world in which, a swan, she will at last be re- 
united to her real family, who are swans. Or do 
swans have families? Need families? Who knows? 
Louie doesn’t know and, for a while, doesn’t need 
to care. 

Christina Stead has a Chinese say: “Our old age 
is perhaps life’s decision about us’? — or, worse, the 
decision we have made about ourselves without 
ever realizing we were making it. Henny’s old age 
may be life’s decision about Henny; her suicide is 
the decision she has made about herself — about 
life — without ever knowing she was making it. 
The defeated, despairing Henny has given up her 
life many times before that drinking of the breakfast 
cup of tea with which she gives it up for good. 
Ernie is Henny’s main connection to life, her only 
connection to hope and the future: when life makes 
her steal his money, beat him until she faints, and 
then tell him that she can never pay him back, 
what is there left to her but the All right, I will! that 
is her last word to life? 
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Christina Stead’s main weakness as a writer is a 
kind ot natural excess and lack of discrimination. 

Isn’t there a little too much of Henny’s tirades, 
of Sam’s dream-sermons, of the Pollits’ homecom- 
ing party? Aren’t there a few too many facts about 
Annapolis and Harper’s Ferry, about Henny’s 
more remote relatives? At its worst Christina 
Stead’s writing has a kind of vivacious, mechanical 
overabundance. 

But say that you read “As Henny sat before her 
teacup and the steam rose from it and the treach- 
erous foam gathered, uncollectible round its edge, 
the thousand storms of her confined life would rise 
up before her, thinner illusions on the steam. She 
did not laugh at the words ‘a storm in a teacup.’ ” 
You feel an astonished satisfaction at the swift and 
fatal conclusiveness, the real poetry — the concen- 
tration of experience into a strange and accurate, 
resonate image — of such a passage. But quotation 
gives no idea of what is most important in Christina 
Stead’s style, its simple narrative power: she tells 
what happens so that it happens, and to you. 

Ordinary styles have the rhythmical and struc- 
tural monotony of a habit, of something learned and 
persisted in. A style like Christina Stead’s, so re- 
markable for its structural variety, its rhythmical 
spontaneity, forces you to remember that a style 
can be a whole way of existing; you don’t read it so 
much as listen to it as it carries you along — fast 
enough, often, to make you feel a blurred pleasure 
in your own speed. You listen to “the breeze, still 


MARCH 


by Lynne Lawner 


THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN 


brittle, not fully leaved’’; see a mountain graveyard, 
“all grass and long sights”; see a ragged girl fling 
out her arms in “a gesture that somehow recalled 
the surf beating on a coast, the surf of time or of 
sorrows”; see that in the world outside “‘clouds were 
passing over, swiftly staining the garden, the stains 
soaking in and leaving only bright light again.” 
As you look at the landscapes of The Man Who 
Loved Children you see that they are alive, and yet 
you can’t tell what has made them come to life — 


not the words exactly, not even the rhythm of the  _ 


words, but something behind both: whatever it is 
that can make the landscapes live and beautiful, 
but that can make the robbed Ernie sobbing over 
his empty money box, and the robber Henny be- 
ginning to cry ‘“‘Ugh-ugh,” with her face in her 
hands, more beautiful than any landscape. 

There is a bewitching rapidity and lack of self- 
consciousness about Christina Stead’s writing; she 
has much knowledge, extraordinary abilities, but 
is too engrossed in what she is doing ever to seem 
conscious of them, so that they do not cut her off 
from the world but join her to it. Her book is very 
human, and full of humor of an unusual kind; the 
spirit behind it doesn’t try to be attractive and is 
attractive. As you read the book’s climactic and 
conclusive pages you are conscious of their genius 
and of the rightness of that genius: it is as though at 
these moments Christina Stead’s mind held in its 
grasp the whole action, the essential form, of The 
Man Who Loved Children. 


The way you clung to me once in the odd explosion 


Of faces and lips gone powder-white 
Beneath eyes like struck matches is how these blanched 


Chrysanthemums 


Hug the vase that murders them in its dry grip. 
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BRITAIN: THE UNPOLICE STATE 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


It was around eleven o’clock on a 
Saturday morning last fall when Ken 
Purdy and I found ourselves queuing 
up for the traffic jam at Tonbridge, 
some thirty-odd miles southeast of 
London. The Tonbridge jam is 
notorious, even among the British, 
and it took us a good hour and a 
quarter to traverse in fits and starts 
— two or three car lengths at a 
time — the half mile or so occupied 
by the jam. 

Traffic had not seemed especially 
heavy, and we were curious about 
what could be causing so unyielding 
a slowdown. ‘The cause, which 
became apparent as we inched our 
way through Tonbridge, was simple 
enough: two intersections (three, to 
stretch a point), regulated only by 
conventional traffic lights which con- 
tinued to shift, hopefully, from red 
to green at their prescribed interval, 
quite without regard to the fact that 
the intersection was blocked by sta- 
tionary cars. In Danbury, Con- 
necticut, along a narrow main street 
similar to Tonbridge’s, signs warn 
that motorists blocking the cross 
street at an intersection will be 


arrested, and they are. But through- 
out the whole tie-up in Tonbridge, 
we saw not even a police constable, 
and no effort of any sort by the town 
authorities to ease matters. 

At Reigate, on a weekday after- 
noon, I encountered a similar jam 
on the main street — as usual the 
through route for motorists. With 
parking on each side, the street is 
just wide enough for one lane of 
traffic in each direction. The jam in 
this case was caused by “road work” 
in one lane over a section not more 
than fifty feet in length. The “road 
work”? signs gave due notice that 
the lane was obstructed. Unhappily, 
the Reigate authorities had neglected 
to prevent parking along the curb 
opposite the work area. The two- 
lane main thoroughfare became, 
therefore, one-lane at this point, and 
getting past these fifty feet, again 
with no guidance from police, took 
everyone a half hour or more. 

The delays in both places were so 
easily preventable that I raised the 
question with several friends in the 
nearby countryside, Why couldn’t 
a few traffic officers, part-time, if 


need be, or perhaps serving only 
on weekends, keep the traffic moving 
through the one-street bottlenecks 
of this kind? 

The idea that the police could be 
of use struck my friends as novel 
and impracticable. “Im afraid we 
don’t like the idea of a police state,” 
was one man’s response. Others felt 
that the police were untrained for 
such duty and that drivers knew this 
and would consequently pay no at- 
tention to them. Meanwhile, jams 
ten and fifteen miles long, taking 
many hours to traverse, are com-. 
monplace on summer weekends in 
southern England. 

Patient and nontooting as he sits 
in his unpoliced traffic tie-up, the 
British driver resumes a truly awe- 
some individualism when he is on 
the open road once again. If the 
jams are unpoliced, so indeed is the 
open road, for with no speed limit 
except in what we would call 
“thickly settled” areas, the driver 
can embark on a struggle for survival 
all by himself, if he so desires. The 
struggle can take the form of various 
experiments, to determine how fast 
the car can go without (a) blowing 
up or (b) leaving the road; what 
will result from overtaking another 
car nearing (a) the top of a hill or 
(b) a blind corner; and, not least, 
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who owns the middle lane in a three- 
lane road. 

Three-lane roads are of course 
great accident breeders wherever 
they may be, but their dangers are 
usually reduced somewhat in our 
own country by a system of solid and 
broken white lines. Crossing the 
solid line when it’s on your side of 
the road is not only an offense but 
also a fairly sure course to the hospi- 


tal, yet the correspondence columns 
of the British motoring magazines 
are often given to solemn debate 
about it: why shouldn’t I cross the 
solid line when I deem it safe to do 
so? One of the answers to this 
question reminded me of the argu- 
ment that drivers would not pay 
attention to the untrained police, 
and so on. It was perfectly all right 
to cross the solid line, this driver 


argued, because the people who J 


paint them on the road surface don’t 
know their business and frequent 
ly put them where they are not 
needed. 

What are the rewards for the 
visitor if his evasive action proves 
successful against the British indi- 
vidualists? Simply a succession of 
lovely country scenes and not a beer 
can in the lot. 


Look What I Brought Back From Ancient Egypt 
SRE SR TTS EA a a 


Hannan Legs, wife of a Philadelphia 


BY HANNAH LEES 


physician, says she writes about “whatever amuses, inter- 


ests, or enrages” her. Her article ‘ Negro Neighbors” appeared in the January, 1956, ATLANTIC. 


However you feel about Egypt to- 
day, there is no denying that it had a 
pretty magnificent past, and I’ve 
just come home with some marvel- 
ous little fragments of it — I think. 
Even the best preserved of those 
three- and _ four-thousand-year-old 
tombs and funerary temples, you 
see, have a lot missing, and they 
were originally jammed full of stuff, 
for the ancient Egyptians had to 
take all their worldly goods into the 
next world with them, literally in- 
cluding the kitchen stove. The 
archaeologists have collected all the 
best and put them in museums, but 
there must have been a lot they 
missed or didn’t bother with. The 
natives have been going over the 
ground for centuries, too, of course, 
but even they couldn’t gather up 
everything. 

This fairly rudimentary kind of 
thinking has bred a special class of 
tourist, second only to the shutter- 
bugs. While -the shutterbugs are 
scanning the ruins with their light 
meters, the souvenir hunters, mas- 
querading as amateur archaeologists, 
are scanning the rubble — which is 
everywhere — for something, any- 
thing, that might be a relic of the 
past. It is quite a sport. 

“That bit of green — look, it’s a 
mummy bead; only a piece of one 
but obviously old.” 

“Here’s a fragment of pot, and 
just see that yellow and green 
design.” 

“Probably left by the last archae- 
ologist’s cook.” 

“Maybe, but maybe not. Pve 
seen that design in museums, and 


look how black and weathered the 
clay is. It could go way back.” 

“Oh, look, here’s a cartouche on 
this fragment of limestone.” 

“No, dear, that’s just erosion.” 

“What makes you think so? See 
the hawk beak — Osiris obviously 
— like those inside the tomb. It’s 
the same limestone. Even the colors 
are similar. Pm going to ask our 
archaeologist.” 

“Have you seen the little head 
Mrs. Fortune picked up at the last 
temple? Her husband found the 
feet — alabaster they looked like. 
They plan to mount them when they 
get home.” 

“She has a good eye, but I was 
told she bought it; and you haven’t 
seen the wonderful little bit of carved 
carnelian I found — a marvelous 
patina. They used a lot of carnelian 
you know.” 

If some of us can pick up souvenirs 
of our own, it stands to reason that 
the little boys who live right next 
door could find still better ones, 
really good bits of original fresco or 
fragments of statues. Why not? 
The tombs were filled with little 
statues. The pharaohs and nobles 
altruistically took all their servitors 
with them in effigy instead of killing 
them. Everything is supposed to be 
turned over to the state, of course. 
But the state museums already have 
so much. Little boys are notori- 
ously unprincipled, and so are 
tourists, at least the kind of tourist 
I happen to be. If someone offers to 
sell me a genuine old fragment, will 
I buy it? You bet I will, and Ill 
smuggle it out in my girdle and be 


one up on Mr. Nasser, whose face 
I am getting pretty tired of looking 
at on all available wall space. 

I have read the guidebook warn- 
ings that every ruin is swarming 
with natives selling fakes, that the 
Egyptians are so clever at making 
copies of mummy beads, coins, old 
heads, and fragments of relief, even 
the Egyptologists cannot always tell 
the difference. Already I’m familiar 
with the obvious ones: the gleaming 
alabaster heads of Nefertiti, the 
granite (or plastic) heads of Rameses, 
the cheap mummy beads, the an- 
tiqued oil lamps. But not everything 
is like that, and if you’re a good 
judge of human nature and have a 
natural eye, who is to say you might 
not get onto something worthwhile: 





something real? They are terribly 
alluring, some of the relics, and so 
are the little boys who flash them at 
you from the voluminous folds of 
their galabias, those loud, full night- 
shirts that 90 percent of the Egyp- 
tian men and boys still wear, the 
other 10 percent having taken to 
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striped cotton American pajamas, 

“Lady.” The eyes sparkle, the 
teeth gleam white, the hand appears 
beside the bus window, and there is 
a jagged piece of limestone, like a 
thousand pieces lying among the 
rubble, but on it is a carving of the 
regal head of Queen Hatshepsut. 
The colors, rose, gray, gray-blue, are 
soft and faded with age. Only cen- 
turies, millennia, could have given 
that look surely. The irregular 
edges of the stone are rubbed smooth 
by time. 

“How much?” My mouth is wat- 
ering. “It isn’t old, of course.” 

“Old, lady:. i find near here. 
Five hundred piasters.”’ 

“Too much.” You have to bar- 
gain, I know. “Why should I think 
it’s old?” 

“I find it, lady, and this. Look.” 
Another piece flashes before my 
eyes, a young male head this time, 
Rameses or maybe ‘Tutankhamen, in 
soft brown and rust and ocher. I 
want them. I want them both. Of 
course they may be fakes, but may- 
be not, and if I can get them 
cheap — “A hundred. ‘Two hun- 
dred for both.” 

He shakes his head vigorously, 
still smiling. ‘“‘Five hundred both.” 

“Too much. Two fifty both.” 

“No, not enough.” I have them in 
my hands, fondling them, examin- 
ing the patina. 

“Quick, lady.” There is sudden 
fear in his voice. He is gesturing to 
me to hide them, peering ahead 
jerking his chin for me to look. And 
there, coming, is a jeepful of khaki- 
clad soldiers. Suddenly I am as 
afraid as he is. My hand drops to my 
lap and burrows under my big hand- 
bag. I sit there, trembling, until 
the jeep has passed. 

“Quick, lady, they be back. ‘Three 
hundred both. Quick.” 

“Two fifty both?” The pieces are 
still in my lap. 

“Two fifty, take them lady, but 
hurry, hurry.” Money changes 
hands. My bus starts up. We are 
off before the soldiers reappear, and 
there I am with my genuine pieces of 
an ancient tomb. 

“Look how lovely,” I say, to con- 
vert my scornful husband. ‘Even if 
they’re fakes I wasn’t cheated much. 
And how do you know they aren’t 
old? Look at the faded color. Look 
at those worn places, the blackening. 
You know, Pll bet they really are, or 
why was he so afraid of the police?” 

‘“They’re in on it, of course. They 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MANKIND 
BY R. P. LISTER 


In watery mud I came to birth. 

Old Neptune wound his wreathéd horn, 
A cellule split its sides for mirth, 

And so my ancestors were born, 


Wetly and in a tidal land 
I dwelt till I was ninety-five, 

When someone shook me by the hand 
And told me that I was alive. 


By then my legs had shrunk to two, 
My gills were useless in the sea, 

And trouble was about to brew 
Between the flowery world and me. 


I measured how the sun was made 
And slew the dodo in his den, 
Invented fizzy lemonade 
And borrowed someone’s ball-point pen. 


Since there was no more room on top, 
I went and dug a mighty hole. 

I ate a polystyrene chop 
And read a book on birth control. 


I lived awhile on vintage port 

In caverns measureless to man, 
Till even luxuries ran short 

And I was back where I began. 


The lovely atoms still entwine 
To timeless music, by request. 
I hope the weather turns out fine 
For all of us the Church has blessed. ° 


get a cut of all he takes this way.” 

“Nope, never. There was real fear 
in the boy’s voice. I could tell.” 

All this happens in the Valley of 
the Queens at Luxor. Two or three 
days later, several miles up the Nile 
at Aswan, I am idling through some 
souvenir shops and I come upon 
some pieces of frescoed stone with 
relief heads in color — a little like 
mine except the color is not so good. 
These don’t look to me either old or 
real. 

“Reproductions?” 
ingly. 

“Reproductions, lady. At Luxor 
they sell these for antiques, but I 
would not try to fool you.” 

Back in my room I get mine out. 
They have an unmistakable look of 
age. Entirely different, really, from 
those reproductions I saw in the 
shop. But how did they ever carve 
them, how did they carve any of 
those huge reliefs, huge figures, back 
all those centuries past when they 


I ask know- 


had no knives? 


what a job, what incredible patience. 


I am haunted by the miracle of © 


ancient creativity. 


Next day, at the tomb of Tutmosis 


III at Amada, I am sitting around 
waiting my turn to go down inside. 
A lot of limestone `rubble is lying 


around, and idly I pick up a rather 


flat piece. My fingernail can scratch 
it. It is quite soft. Kicking the sand 
with my toes, I turn up a different 
kind of flat stone, with a sharp 


fluted edge. Flint? That’s what they | 


Our archaeologist 
tells us they used flint knives, but - 
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used to use. How did they go about © 


it? Would it work? 

Sitting there in the hot sun I begin 
idly to scratch the soft limestone 
with the flint. It cuts easily. Could 
I make a relief? My hand tries to 
trace the rough profile of a pharaoh 
with the ubiquitous beaky nose and 
jutting tuft of beard. One of the 
caretakers sees me and comes to look. 

“Ah, lady, making antique?” 
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BY W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mr«scu is a free-lance writer living 
in Newtown, Connecticut, and has con- 
tributed many light pieces to these pages. 





“The first round trip to the moon will be 
a week-long journey. Later stays 
will be longer when we are able to pro- 
vide . . . what every traveler needs away 
from home — a motel room and a you- 
drive-tt car.” 

— Dr. Wernher von Braun 


The ‘‘fun capital” of the moon is, 
of course, Copernicus, on the dust- 
drenched southern shore of the Sea 
of Rains, and the tourist who comes 
here for the first time falls so com- 
pletely under its exotic spell that he 
feels he never wants to leave again. 
Since this feeling seldom lasts longer 
than twenty minutes, the tourist will 
be pleasantly surprised to find that 
any number of car-rental agencies 
offer him a quick way out of Co- 
pernicus. 

For example, a clean late-model 
you-drive-it sedan might have await- 
ed him at the spaceport had the trav- 
eler cared enough to signal ahead by 
Telstar. But reservations are not 
necessary; cars for hire are in abun- 
dant supply here, and whether the 
space trotter chooses to drop in at 


one of the dozens of rental garages 


which cluster along bustling Crater 
Drive or simply to phone down from 
his suite in the Copernicus-Sheraton, 
he need wait no longer than it takes 
smiling attendants to empty ashtrays 
before he is put in the driver’s seat. 

Once seated and buckled down 
(the importance of seat belts in lunar 
motoring cannot be overstressed, for 
nothing is so apt to spoil vacation fun 
as the endless tap-tap-tap of a rela- 
tively weightless skull against the 
car’s hardtop roof), the tourist is 
ready to go. All that concerns him 
now are the same two questions that 
have faced every tripper since Marco 
Polo: “Where next?” and ‘Are 
there any good motels?” 

The first question is answered sim- 
ply. A most rewarding excursion is 
the drive north to Plato, where there 
is a crater every bit as majestic and 
stupefying as the one at Copernicus; 
and there are plenty of other craters 


to visit en route. To the south, both 
Guericke and Bullialdus offer excel- 
lent vistas to crater lovers, but un- 
happily this once-unspoiled resort 
area has, through overexploitation, 
become déclassé and quite expen- 
sive (lunaburgers at some drive- 
ins cost as much as 9000 drogules 
— that’s sixty-five cents in Ameri- 
can money!), so that this season, 
with the knowledgeable rent-a-car 
set, the drift is definitely northward 
to Plato. 

As to motel accommodations, 
much depends on which northerly 
route the voyager elects to take. The 
new six-lane Van Allen Beltway 
boasts some of the most up-to-date 
motor courts in our galaxy. How- 
ever, since the Beltway circles the 
entire perimeter of the Sea of Rains, 
there is always the danger of not 
getting off it in time and winding 
up back in Copernicus. For this 
reason alone, many motorists become 
“shunpikers,”? eschewing the Belt- 
way in favor of the more leisurely 
meanderings of Route 611 (Sunset 
Boulevard) and the old Jules Verne 
Highway. While caravansaries along 
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this route are numerous, most are 
reminiscent of the “mom and pop” 
motels which flourished back on 
earth during the thirties and forties, 
so the shunpiker should resign him- 
self to something less than creature 
comforts, to put it mildly. On the 
other hand, there are such compen- 
sations as breathtaking scenery (cra- 
ters, crater floors, crater rims, crater 
walls) and the fact that unless the 
motorist deliberately turns around 
he cannot return to Copernicus. 
Leaving Copernicus, its rays fast 
fading in the sullen gloom, the shun- 
piker heads westerly on 611 toward 
Kepler, a magnificent crater hard 
by the Ocean of Storms. To come to 
Kepler during its Penumbra Festival 
is an unforgettable experience, for 
then noisy and colorful processions 
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shuffle through the streets for a solid 
week, accompanied by string bands. 
Penumbra occurs, however, only 
when there is a total eclipse, and 
since any eclipse always comes as a 
total surprise on the moon, the Kep- 
ler Chamber of Commerce cannot do 
much in the way of advance pub- 
licity. 

A stimulating side trip while 
speeding through Kepler is the short 
detour to the original Edgar Rice 
Burroughs Space Museum and 
Roadside Zoo. Here one may view 
the long sword of John Carter, 
Virginia gentleman and Warlord of 
Barsoom, as well as cagefuls of ap- 
palling interplanetary beasts in- 
cluding thoats, banths, wild calots, 
veres, bastos, tharbans, and zitidars. 
Small children in the tourist’s party 
will especially be attracted by these 
ferocious brutes, and vice versa, so 
that a roll call of the family before 
departing is a good idea. 

Once outside Kepler, the mo- 
ment most travelers can scarcely 
wait for, the Jules Verne Highway 
bears north through a haunting, 
crater-pocked landscape in lack- 
luster shades of gray. This is Buck 
Rogers National Park, and while 
many motels and rest areas line this 
stretch, it is well to put off stopping 
until Aristarchus is reached. 

Aristarchus, the halfway crater 
between Copernicus and Plato, is, 
like so many other places on the 
moon, without much atmosphere. 
It does, however, offer the more per- 
sistent sightseer some points of inter- 
est. One of these is the Old Rocket 
Graveyard, a massive scrap pile of 
rusted nose cones, shattered tele- 
vision cameras, and other debris 
dating back to the Great Rocket 
Bombardment of the sixties. 

For a truly gourmet dinner, the 
sojourner in Aristarchus unfortu- 
nately can do no better than the 
H ôtellerie de Fromage Vert, an inti- 
mate public house in the Wernher- 
vonbraunplatz. Just ask for Henri, 
the genial host, and specify the Menu 
Turistico, also some vin ordinare, 
1948. This always gets a rise out of 
Henri. 

The final leg of the journey should 
prove no more eventful than the 
first, and presently the happy shun- 
piker arrives in Plato, where he may 
check in at the ultraswank Perigee- 
Hilton Motor Lodge and soak in a 
tub of dust. 

Bon voyage, and don’t take any 
wooden drogules! 
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COWS ON THE QUAY 
BY POLLY REDFORD 


3 Cows are an integral part of the 
bs Irish yachting scene; at least they 
were last summer on the Grand 
Canal, where my husband and I 
hired a yacht for a week’s cruise 
through counties Kildare and Of- 
faly, from Dublin to the Shannon 
and back. The Grand Canal is 
probably the only canal of its size in 
the world devoted to pleasure 
boating. It once had a more serious 
economic purpose, of course, but 
that was in the days before roads and 
railroads put small barges out of busi- 
ness and the fastest, grandest way to 
cross central Ireland was by boat. 
There were passenger barges then, 
and a chain of canal hotels, docks, 
-and warehouses, some of which can 
still be seen in various stages of 
ruination along the quays of 
Robertstown, Edenderry, Daingean, 
and Shannon Harbor — towns that 
have retained an innocent flavor of 
the early nineteenth century, when 
they grew and briefly prospered. 
Between the towns there is a land- 
scape more innocent still. It is filled 
with cows: cows in the background 
dotted over hillsides, cows in the 
middle distance clustered around 
thatched-roof barns, cows close by, 
lying on the canal towpaths or 
gazing blandly at you as you rise, or 
fall, through the locks. 


Rural Ireland is more rural than 
anywhere else. Its wild flowers and 
clover, peat bogs and hedgerows, 
water lilies, swans, swallows, war- 
blers, and fragrant grasses are best 
seen from the deck of a slow, slow 
boat, for there are views of the world 
that simply do not come into focus at 
speeds over ten miles an hour. At 
six or seven miles an hour you redis- 
cover senses lost in trains and planes 
and buses. You not only see the 
countryside, you smell it in wheat 
fields, honeysuckle, and peat fires; 
you hear it in unfamiliar songs of 
new birds, in the splash of a jumping 
fish; you can even feel it in a cool 
breath exhaled from the walls of a 
lock on a hot day. A trip on the 
Grand Canal takes you away from 
roads, straight through woods and 
fields that motorists never see. 

Then, too, the simple necessities of 
shopping, housekeeping, and run- 
ning a boat remove that heavy pas- 
sivity which is the curse of tourism. 
Having something to do, you be- 
come, however briefly, a part of the 
landscape itself. This is why my hus- 
band and I like boat trips. We take 
them whenever possible because we 
have found that they bring us into a 
country as no guidebook can. So 
small a thing as stepping ashore for a 
kettle of water will lead you (as it 


did us one evening) across an old 
bridge, over a lichened stile, down a 
road past a woman in a weathered 
jaunting car, to a well which turned 
out to be a small pool hidden un- 
der hedges of blackberry and hazel. 

Our boat, a beamy twenty-four- 
footer named Glen Imaal, we hired by 
mail from a bicycle company in 
Dublin. Originally built for English 


cruising on the Norfolk Broads, 


Glen Imaal drew only two feet of 
water and came complete with full 
berths, bedding, enclosed toilet, gas 
stove, kitchenware, dining table, 
dishes, plenty of stowage space, and a 
roomy cockpit with folding top that 
could be raised in wet weather. 

Glen Imaal also carried a wireless 
set large enough for transatlantic 
passages, a totally Irish machine that 
hummed threateningly and dimmed 
the lights way down whenever we 
switched on the evening news. This 
in itself took care of most of the 
evening, since Radio Eirann re- 
ports exhaustively in the Irish lan- 
guage and one must wait half an 
hour for the English translation. 
The news was the only Irish we ever 
heard spoken in Ireland. 

All of this — bedding, dishes, 
boat, Radio Eirann — was ours for 
thirty pounds a week. (The Irish 
pound equals $2.80.) We also paid 
another three pounds, twelve shil- 
lings in lock fees because there are 
twenty-four locks between Lucan, 
the Dublin suburb which is Glen 
Imaal’s home port, and the River 
Shannon, seventy-three miles to the 
west. These locks, unchanged in a 
century and a half, are made of 
roughhewn granite blocks and are 
closed at either end by a pair of 
heavy oaken gates. They are sixty 
feet long and thirteen feet wide: 
dimensions that ultimately ruined 
the Grand Canal by limiting the 
size of its vessels to unprofitably 
small barges. In 1956 commercial 
traffic virtually stopped, and vege- 
tation began its slow sweet march 
over what had once been a consid- 
erable feat of engineering. 

Theoretically, there is someone on 
duty at every lock during the 
summer months when yachtsmen 
cruise among the cows. In practice, 
many of the locks are self-service. 
For this purpose, Glen Imaal’s equip- 
ment included a large wrought-iron 
“key”? resembling an oversize auto- 
mobile crank and weighing some 
ten pounds or more. The key made 
us independent of all lockkeepers, 
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Is bigness the reason to sail on a 
giant Cunard Queen? 
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R. M.S. Queen Mary, 81,237 tons. A Cunard Queen sails from New York every Wednesday, starting March 17th. 


Well, it’s one. 
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The world’s two largest superliners — the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Queen Mary — provide the room to let you lead the life you 
like. You command the vastest decks and public rooms afloat 
for a long weekend of relaxation, bracing Atlantic air, gourmet 
cuisine and impeccable British service. 


Non BicnEss is a big reason to sail on 
a Cunard Queen. Each is over 

se 80,000 tons, 5 city blocks long, 
and has the largest staterooms at sea. 
Topside, there are over 3 acres of decks. 
Inside, all the facilities of a resort town: 
smart shops, gymnasiums, libraries, 
theaters, salt-water swimming pools, 
night clubs, cocktail lounges, even 
children’s nurseries. The point is— 
aboard the Queens you have the room 
and the facilities to live as you please. 

Take a swim or a Turkish bath, Exer- 





cise. Play deck tennis. Take dance les- 
sons. Or, just relax. There is always a 
chair for you on deck, and a steward at 
hand. Writing rooms provide tranquil- 
lity. The libraries stock 5,000 books. 
Attend the daily concert. See a new 
film. Go night clubbing (fine Scotch is 
but 30¢ a drink). Enter a bridge tourna- 
ment. Even call home. 

A staff of 163 chefs and helpers pro- 
vides an international gourmet cuisine. 
(In First Class there is one sitting for 
every meal.) Cunard’s British service is 
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the kind rarely experienced elsewhere 
today. Every need is anticipated; each 
courtesy completed with a smile. 

There are endless reasons for sailing 
on a giant Cunard Queen. Perhaps the 
best is that you will have an absolutely 
marvelous time. 


Note to Executives 


















Business trips on the Queens make 
sound sense. Passage always includes 
a weekend, so you are only three 
days away from business. You have 
time to regain the long-view per- 
spective and to prepare for business 
meetings. You have the assistance of 
multilingual English secretaries and 
modern dictating machines. You land 
refreshed and ready for business, 


For details. see uour travel agent or Cunard. Main office in U.S., 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York. 
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for with it we could wind the 
sluice valves up and down ourselves. 

On the Grand Canal everything is 
done by hand. Even the lock gates, 
massive as they are, have no machin- 
ery whatever but operate on simple 
leverage by means of long sweeps, 
which are solid oak beams, twenty 
inches thick, that stretch along the 
top of the gates and thirty feet on 
beyond the hinges. They almost 
reach the threshold of the lock- 
keeper’s cottage. Beginning there, 
the boatman (or the lockkeeper) 


opens half the gate by leaning his 


full weight on the beam and walking 
his end in a wide, slow semicircle 
toward the water. On the other side, 
his wife, more slowly and less 
majestically, opens her half. 

In the lock itself one waits and 
watches the small flowers that grow 
in the gaps between the stone blocks, 
and as the water level falls, a riot of 
weeds and mosses comes into view. 
Unexpected jets of water arch from 
holes where the lock gates have 
rotted through; many of the sluice 
valves are jammed shut or have lost 
vital connecting rods. ‘The lock- 
keepers’ houses, too, are falling into 
ruin. In fact, the whole Grand 
Canal is gently crumbling away. 
This impression is heightened by the 
many remains of castles and cot- 
tages, overgrown with ivy, which 
lend such a sweetly melancholy air 
to the whole countryside that one 
has the feeling of having floated 
backward in time and into one of 
those early Victorian engravings 
where sighing maidens and weeping 
willows lean out over the water. 

But all is not early Victorian. 
Extraordinary towers rise in the 
distance: they are the Electricity 
Supply Board’s new generating sta- 
tions that produce power from milled 
peat. And as we sailed through the 
bogs, we watched the peat-cutting 
machines, orange monsters that 
scrape a thin layer from the top of 
the bog, leaving behind them vast 
red-brown areas exposed to the sky. 
Making electricity from peat is one 
of those typically Hibernian com- 
binations of old and new; it accounts 
for the latest Irish phenomenon, an- 
cient cottages with television aerials 
sprouting from their thatched roofs. 

At Tullamore, a large town as 


Irish towns go, we stopped for baths 


and provisions. Provisions were 
easy, for Tullamore boasts two 
supermarkets in addition to its 


cinema, modern school, and D. E. 


Williams Company, distillers of the 
famous ‘Tullamore Dew. “Give 
Every Man His DEW!” is D. E. 
Williams’ slogan, prominently dis- 
played about the town. 

Baths, however, are another mat- 
ter, as we discovered when we 
stopped at a large AA hotel. In Ire- 
land it is easy to rent a room without 
a bath, but a bath without a room! 
In vain we explained our situation 
— small boat, no hot water, glad to 
pay. The clerk was young, and she 
knew immorality when she saw it. 
The manager? He was out. She 
herself could not possibly authorize 
anything like this. Finally an older 
employee intervened. With an ex- 
perienced eye she took in our 
obviously married expressions, our 
odd clothes. I was wearing an old 
bird-watching jacket on which was 
sewn a shoulder patch displaying a 
large heron and the words Florida 
Audubon Society. It was the badge of 
respectability, and in ‘Tullamore 
everyone gets his due. Seeing it, she 
gave us her blessing and extra- 
heavy towels besides. 

It was also in Tullamore that I 
stepped ashore one evening carrying 
Glen Imaal’s yellow plastic bucket. 
It was the hour of the dog, and I 
was after water. The sun sets late in 
Ireland in July, and at 9 p.m. there 
is still enough light to bring every 





man and woman who owns a dog 
out for a walk along the towpath. 
Seeing me with my bucket, several 
dog owners offered me advice on 
where to find the best water, all of it 
wrong. The tap by the handball 
court was dry; so was the one in the 
big building behind it. Providen- 
tially, the priest came out for an 
evening walk of his own. He proved 
to be the best source of water: the 
pump in the basement of the rec- 
tory, of course. Very kindly he 
went and drew me a bucketful. 
Outside the rectory we stood and 
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chatted a few minutes. ‘The rectory 
itself turned out to be one of the 
canal hotels, built in 1812. ‘The 
priest told me of his troubles with 
the heating and the roof. 

“Every night before I get into bed, 
I kneel at the foot of it and say an 
extra prayer’ — he rolled his eyes 
upward — “‘that the roof will still 
be over me head and not around it 
in the morning.” 

He also told me a little of the 
canal’s history and how it had once 
brought prosperity to towns along 
the way. ‘‘Then the railroads came, 
and afterwards the highways and 
the lorries, and that was the end. 
When I first came to Tullamore, a 
few barges still served the textile 
mills here, but the whole thing was 
finally abandoned. Tullamore would 
like to see the canal kept open, 
for there’s no hurry about shipping 
textiles to Dublin and it’s good cheap 
transport.” 

But if the Grand Canal is even- 
tually restored, it will be for pleasure 
rather than for commerce. Boating 
brings tourists to Ireland, and the 
Irish Tourist Board estimates that 
by 1970 yachtsmen will be spending 
£250,000 a year on the River 
Shannon and its chain of six inter- 
connecting lakes. ‘These are the 
major cruising grounds; they are al- 
ready so profitable that the govern- 
ment has scheduled £140,000 worth 
of improvements and publicity dur- 
ing the next five years. Boatmen 
argue that restoration of the Grand 
Canal should be part of these plans, 
as well as improvements on the 
River Barrow, which connects it 
with Waterford, eighty miles to the 
south. Between them, these two 
waterways add another two-hun- 
dred-odd miles of cruising to the 
pleasures of the Shannon. More 
important, they link the Shannon 
lakes with the Irish Sea —a great 
convenience to Dubliners and Eng- 
lishmen, who constitute the great 
majority of Ireland’s boating public. 

Unfortunately, our one-week hire 
period was not long enough to take 
us up the Shannon. My husband’s 
dead reckoning put Glen Imaal’s top 
speed with a good following wind 
and no weed on her propeller at a 
snappy six miles per hour. This es- 
timate must have been fairly ac- 
curate, for one morning as we were 
steaming full speed through the 
Bog of Allen, an old man slowly 
pedaling an ancient bicycle along 
the towpath overtook us, passed us, 
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and was soon out of sight. Other 
than this, counting locks and bridges 
was the only way to calculate our your first-grader will ask 
forward motion. 

Pubs along the Grand Canal are 


all; of them have dirt fl ; 
host of them have a large colored | MAMAA ada LN 


ae : Sunday supplement photo of John 
AMERICAN WEST and Jacqueline Kennedy on the A CAR GO? 


wall. In them we found English 
boatmen who had passed us on the 
canal as they headed toward the 
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annual Shannon boat rally at Ath- #8 are few š 

lone. A holiday spirit prevailed of us who have 

around the bar. I remember one the gift of plain 

man in particular, a corpulent fel- words to explain 

low who hailed each new round to a first-grader 

with a cheery shout of ‘‘Here’s to —in a way he 

your good health and to hell with will understand 

the Common Market!” —the workings p 
Only when the British left would of the family 


Irishmen begin to talk, slowly at first automobile. 


about the weather and prices, then 
about their American relatives; fi- 
The newest and most exciting nally and inevitably they would 
History Magazine point to Kennedy’s picture and ask 

in the United States ‘about the assassination as if we 

Just one year ago, a new magazine was created in the | might have had secret information 





WHAT MAKES A CAR GO? explains it for 
you. This book describes clearly, in sim- 
ple words and drawings, all the things that 
happen with the workings of a car— and 
what makes them happen. It is a book to 
thrill beginning readers, illustrated by 





belief that America’s most fascinating heritage—the |p. 3 . . Ky Leon Darwin. 5 
history of its West had never been adequately pre: that explained it. Somehow they al- | ke arwin a 0 
sented in an up-to-date form. To bring you the curren À : - 

discoveries and writings of our West, a new kind of eye spoke of him as if he had been HAT MAKES A CAR GO? 
publication was designed that would contain features | President of Ireland, not the United By SCOTT CORBETT 


and articles by noted historians, authors, educators, 
lecturers—and illustrated with historical and modern | States. 
photographs, prints, maps, and paintings—all in the 
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most distinctively designed and attractive volumes, - Between the pubs and the birds 
Great emphasis was placed on the readability o > 5 > ° , 
these oe ie Ve not to asa scholarly, dui | (Whenever we saw a new bird, we TETTETETT suvocovseceoesoo, 
journal, but a heavily illustrated magazine containing i : DT ji 
authentic and accurate, yet highly readable, articles threw the engine into reverse and from 
that would be as enjoyable and rewarding for the edu- | rushed for our glasses and field 
cated layman as for the historian. Its purpose: To go 7 Beacon P 
beyond legend to tell you about the West as it actually | guide), we were lucky to make Street 
was. aa | 
All evidence indicates that this has been accom- Shannon Harbor. When we did, | ? 


pasha. The success of The American West went | we found it a ghost town. Now Boston eee 


eyond the fondest hopes of its sponsor, the Western : . 
History Association. It was so heartily accepted by derelict, its dry docks, warehouses, 
and large canal hotel testify to its 


critics, educators, and the general public that even 
greater issues are under way for 1965—more articles, 
more illustrations, more color, and more pages than 
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the highly praised 1964 volumes. ‘former importance as terminus of : 
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“Ranks with our fine art periodicals” i 
‘barge hulls were being converted 
Your next issue (February) will contain a photo-story 


of the famous 1875 Virginia City fire, with eyewitness | into houseboats. It was Saturday 


accounts; a piece on the ‘‘Adobe Walls’’ Indian battle ates : b 
involving Kit Carson; a feature article on the 1905 ©CVCMINS, and we tied up by the 


bombing incident that killed an Idaho ex-governor; | gutted hotel. whose basement now 
and many others. The cover (shown above) will feature | 7 . i 

in full color a seldom-seen painting by Frederic | serves aS a COW barn. Next morning 
pecan we awoke to a country deserted 
You are invited to take advantage of a special First y ; 
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only $5.95 for a full year. No need to send money— | Everyone has gone to Mass; even 


we will bill you upon delivery of your first volume, the dogs disappear. It was so quiet | 
we could hear church bells clear 
across the Shannon and, miles away, | 
a bull bellowing. | 

One prosperous house stood near 
the docks. Before it was parked a 
sleek new car, a dark-green Jaguar, 
highly waxed and most out of place 
in Shannon Harbor. Around this 
wonder a flock of cows had gathered. 
They were licking it appreciatively. 
Was it the morning dew or the taste 
of wax. No Rolls-Royce. Mar etail “onean na satenabanan” 
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\ Their thick warm tongues flattened 
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polished or caressed as lovingly. 


out over the fenders, curled around 
the chrome. Soon more cows ap- 
peared, and there was some pushing 
and shoving to see which one would 
dominate the choice areas around 
the trunk — until the outraged mo- 
torist rushed from the house. No 
Mass-goer he; the Sunday Independent 
was in his hands. He flapped it 
furiously in their faces. Anxious and 


confused, the cows blundered around | 


the car a few moments, then retired 
to the basement 


tragic eyes. 

I watched them from the galley 
window while I did our breakfast 
dishes, and as I waited for the 
kettle to boil, a tide of optimism 
swept over me. There was hope for 


———— I 


and stared back | 
through the ruined doorways with | 





Pick up either Volkswagen 
in Europe. 





If you have a driving ambition to see 
Europe, the cheapest way to do the driv- 
ing is in your own VW. And picking it up 
in Europe is the cheapest way to become 
a VW owner. 

You can get a genuine beetle in any 
of 55 cities in 9 countries. And, if you 


Your local VW dealer will attend to 
the details of purchase, delivery, insur- 
ance and licensing. And if the car needs 
servicing after you ship it home, he'll at- 
tend to that, too. 

If you think that's a lot to ask of a 
dealer you don't even know, write to 


want a little more room and a little more 
power, spend a little more money and 
get our Squareback Sedan. IIt's just as 
genuine, but not so beetle-ish.) 
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passes are flooded, the Howard John- 
. sons stand roofless and deserted, 
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old crones still keep one or two gas 
pumps open for the benefit of 
tourists and sentimentalists who like 
to drive their handmade Edsels and 
Hupmobiles along the inner traffic 
lanes. The outer lanes are over- 
grown with wild flowers and patches 
of tender grass, inhabited by goats 
and geese which stray in from neigh- 
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CHURCHILL: His Greatest Utterances 


BY HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


More than any other great man of 
our times Winston Churchill carved 
his own memorial in his own words. 
Those words, spoken in his own 
voice, have now been gathered into 
a massive twelve-record album by 
London (XL 1-12). Listening to it is 
an adventure in history, in prophecy, 
and in gallantry, all set forth with 
a power that can only be described 
as Churchillian. 

The release was originally intend- 
ed to commemorate Churchills 
ninetieth birthday last November. 
Inevitably, with Sir Winston’s death, 
it also assumes the character of a 
memorial album. In grandeur and 
in size, this is the most monu- 
mental record album ever devoted to 
the utterances of one man (it is 
monumentally priced, too, at $100). 

Yet who is more worthy of having 
his own words preserved in his own 
voice? Perhaps if Napoleon had had 
a tape recorder on St. Helena, or if 
the voice of Lincoln had been tran- 
scribed at Gettysburg, Churchill 
might have had some competition in 
historical recordings. As it is, he 
has the field pretty much to himself. 

Aside from its sheer size, the most 
striking aspect of this recording is the 
amount of previously unheard ma- 
terial it contains. It comes as some- 
thing of a shock to realize that many 
of Churchill’s greatest war speeches 


were never recorded at the time. 
They were delivered, often in secret 
session, within the confines of the 
House of Commons, where record- 
ing is' forbidden and speeches are 
taken down only by shorthand 
reporters. Among these were the 
addresses containing such resound- 
ing passages as “I have nothing to 
offer but blood, toil, tears and 
sweat,” ‘This was their finest hour,” 
and “we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, we shall fight in the fields 
and in the streets, we shall fight in 
the hills; we shall never surrender.” 

In 1949 Churchill, who has never 
been accused of lacking a sense of 
history, decided that the time had 
come for him to record those 
speeches. Accordingly, he delivered 
them all over again in the privacy of 
his home at Chartwell, and he also 
read into the microphone selected 
passages from his six-volume set of 
memoirs. The Second World War. 
juxtaposed with these in the Lon- 
don album are other wartime and 
pre-war broadcast speeches which 
were taken down at the time they 
were made. ‘The result is a compre- 
hensive and chronological word pic- 
ture of the era of World War II — 
the years of appeasement and poli- 
tical maneuvering in Britain, the 
outbreak of hostilities, the fall of 








France, the blitz of London, the 
entry of the United States, the slow 
gathering of strength, and the march 
to victory. 

This album majestically defies 
most of the established rules and 
regulations for documentary record- 
ings. Its title is long and informa- 
tive rather than short and arresting: 
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Winston S. Churchill: His Memoirs and . 


His Speeches, 1918 to 1945. It is totally 
lacking in such extraneous but al- 
most obligatory trimmings as back- 
ground music, sound effects, and a 
portentous-sounding narrator. Ex- 
cept for an announcer who briefly 
identifies each section and indicates 
where an occasional cut has been 
made in a speech, the only voice 
heard is that of Sir Winston himself. 
And this is as it should be, for the 
album is devoted to Churchill’s story 
of the war and no one else’s. 

And what a story it is! A whole 
generation has grown up which 
never experienced the quality of 
oratory, not to mention leadership, 
of the Churchillian epoch, and even 
those who lived through the war 
years may find their memories 
dimming. Nothing else I know of 
reawakens as vividly as these records 
the turbulence, the tension, and 
even the suspense of those pro- 
foundly stirring days. 

As much as anything else, it is the 
prophetic Churchill who emerges 
from these records. After all, the 
words are his own, written or spoken 
at the time without benefit of hind- 
sight or afterthought. ‘The first 
actual speech we hear was delivered 
in 1933, at a Royal Society of St. 
George dinner. Churchill, then out 
of office and favor alike, delivers a 
brilliantly satiric modern account of 
an ancient legend, in which St. 
George goes to Cappadocia not to 
slay the dragon but to hold a round- 
table conference with him. And 
subsequent speeches continue to 
warn the British of the inevitability 
of the conflict and of their own 
unreadiness for it. ‘There is a strain 
of prophecy, too, in the confident 
pledges of ultimate victory that run 
through his speeches to the Com- 
mons in the disastrous days of 1940. 
To hear those addresses repeated 
is to experience some of the scalp- 
tingling sensation which was assur- 
edly felt by those parliamentary 
listeners twenty-five years ago. 

Despite the great international 
calamities and crises that it deals 
with, the album conveys a richly 


N 


personal and human picture of the 
war years. As is true of all great 
oratory, from Pericles on down, 
there are qualities of mind and heart 
in these speeches that outlive the 
events that called them forth. 
Churchill could be a thunderer, but 
he could also be wise and witty and 
and he could draw unfor- 
gettable verbal portraits of his con- 
temporaries. In a few words, one 
feels, he has grasped the essential 
character of men like Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, and Darlan, and 
made them seem tragic figures in the 
epic drama of their time. In his 
speeches he also is a master of in- 
vective, heaping scorn on Hitler and 
his **Nah-zee’’ followers, and reserv- 
ing his choicest derision for Mus- 
solini, “‘this whipped jackal... 
frisking up by the side of the German 
tiger.” Even now, with these antag- 
onists long vanquished and some of 
the famous victories almost as for- 
gotten as the Battle of Blenheim, one 
can still feel the relish and the zest 
Churchill brought to the struggle to 
save Britain and to free Europe. 

No one will want to sit down and 
play this album all at once, in toto 
and in sequitur. Such an oratorical 
feast would be too rich for even the 
most ardent Churchillian. But 
spaced out over ten days or so, with 
an hour or two’s listening at a time, 
these records offer a dramatic and 
stirring listening experience. And 
there is more than one passage that 
bears replaying. My own favorite 
comes not from one of the renowned 
Commons speeches, but from an 
address made in 1941 to the boys at 
Harrow, Churchill’s old school. It 
is one of the talks redelivered by 
Churchill for this album. The boys 
at the school had written a song 
especially for him containing the 
line “Not less we praise in darker 
days,’ and Churchill obtained the 
headmaster’s permission to change 
the word ‘“‘darker’’ to “‘sterner.”’ 

“Do not let us speak of darker 
days,” he tells his young audience; 
“let us speak rather of sterner days. 
These are not dark days: these are 
great days — the greatest days our 
country has ever lived; and we must 
all thank God that we have been al- 
lowed, each of us according to our 
stations, to play a part in making 
these days memorable in the history 
of our race.” Certainly these records 
will bear far from silent witness to 
the part Winston Churchill played in 
that memorable struggle. 
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| Now, from World-famous Sony, the perfect 
| playmate for your record player—the new Sony 
model 250 solid state stereo tape recorder. With 
a simple, instant connection to your record 
player you add the amazing versatility of four 
track stereo recording and playback to com- 
plete your home entertainment center and cre- 
ate your own tapes from records, AM or FM 
Stereo receivers, or live from microphones—6'4 
| hours of listening pleasure on one tape! This 
| beautiful instrument is handsomely mounted in 


Sony adds an exciting 
new dimension to home entertainment 


for less than $139°° 


a low-profile walnut cabinet, complete with 
built-in stereo recording amplifiers and play- 
back pre-amps, dual V.U. meters, automatic 
sentinel switch and all the other superb features 
you can always expect with a Sony. All the best 
from Sony for less than $139.50. 

AVAILABLE SOON: A sensational new develop- 
ment in magnetic recording tape, SONY 
PR-150. Write for details about our special 
introductory offer. (Sorry—only available to 
Sony owners.) 





For literature or name of nearest dealer write to Superscope, Inc., Dept. 51, Sun Valley, California, 
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The Tapeway to Stereo 





If World War II produced great 
speeches, World War I remains un- 
challenged for its songs. The melo- 
dies of 1914 through 1918, given a 
satiric twist, form the basis for a 
musical revue called Oh What a 
Lovely War, conceived by Gerry 
Raffles and staged by Joan Little- 
wood, which has played in both 
London and New York. It now is 
the subject of an original-cast re- 
cording by Victor Spinetti, Bar- 
bara Windsor, Murray Melvin, and 
an excellent company of singers and 
comedians (London OS-25906, 
stereo; 5906, monaural). 

Oh What a Lovely War achieves 
its sardonic bite and sharpness by 
taking the sentimental songs of 
World War I and, in effect, turning 
them against themselves. A brave 
little ditty called “Belgium Put the 
Kibosh on the Kaiser” may have 
seemed perfectly appropriate in 
1914, but it sounds embarrassingly 
foolish now. So does “Your King 
and Country Want You,” with a re- 
_ frain that runs, “We don’t want to 
lose you, but we think you ought to 
go.” Even more telling in their cyni- 
cism and bitterness are the soldiers’ 
own wartime parodies of popular 
songs and hymns. Called upon to 
sing “What a friend we have in 
Jesus,’ a Tommy keeps the tune 
but alters the words to “When this 
lousy war is over.” And “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” emerges as 


Forward, Joe Soap’s army, 
Marching without fear, 

With our own commander 
Safely in the rear. 


Oh What a Lovely War is studded 
with thrusts at the stupidity and 
callousness of those running the 
war. “Ambulances are ready, Sarge 
— officers only!” calls out a medical 
attendant. “I ask Thee for victory, 
God, before the Americans come!” 
prays the British commander. But 
it is the songs which give the show 
most of its point and forcefulness, as 
when a French regiment, near mu- 
tiny, marches into battle bleating 
like sheep and singing ‘“‘ Adieu la vie,” 
or when German and British soldiers 
exchange Christmas carols across 
no-man’s-land — “‘Stille Nacht? for 
the Germans, and the ribald ‘‘Christ- 
mas Day in the Cookhouse” for the 
Britons. 

With its songs and its gibes, Oh 
What a Lovely War is an original and 
unusual show album; it has point, 
pith, and power. And yet its pre- 


vailing cynicism and mockery do 
occasionally seem grating. One is 
reminded of Kipling’s lines from 
Tommy”: 


Yes, makin’ mock of uniforms that 
guard you while you sleep 

Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ 
they’re starvation cheap... . 


Ah, well, the events satirized in 
Oh What a Lovely War took place a 
long, long time ago, and the songs, 
however sardonic, are still this 
century’s most rousing, touching, 
and soldierly marching songs. 
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An André Watts Recital 

(Haydn: Sonata No. 52 in E-flat; Liszt- 
Paganini: Etude No. 2 in E-flat; Chopin: 
Nocturne, Opus 48, No. 1; Debussy: La 
Cathédral Engloutie: Liszt: Sonetto 
No. 104 del Petrarca, from “Années de 
Pèlerinage”) 

André Watts, pianist; Columbia MS- 
6636 (stereo) and M L-6036 

André Watts is the sixteen-year-old 
Negro pianist who made a successful 
debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic substituting for the in- 
disposed Glenn Gould, and who 
since has been hard at work (judg- 
ing from this record) refining and 
extending his obviously formidable 
talents. Watts played the Liszt Con- 
certo No. 1 in his Philharmonic 
debut, and the same work was the 
vehicle for his first recording, ob- 
viously a rush job that was filled 
out on side two with the orchestral 
Les Préludes rather than additional 
piano performances by the soloist. 
The new Watts record presents him 
in a solo recital that carries him 
through the discipline of a Haydn 
sonata, the impressionism of a De- 
bussy tone painting, and the una- 
bashed romanticism of a Liszt love 
poem. In all these pieces Watts 
displays a technical adeptness that 
is impressive in one so young. In 
his Liszt and Chopin he also shows 
a particular responsiveness to pieces 
that seek to generate a mood or 
atmosphere. Watts does not yet 
leave a particular individualistic 
imprint upon what he plays; he ob- 
viously is still limited in repertory 
and ideas. Perhaps he should be 
given time to develop these, rather 
than being urged to record each 
new piece as he learns it. But cer- 
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tainly his talents seem equal to 
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whatever tasks he has undertaken gf 


so far. 


Dohnanyi: Suite in F-sharp Minor, 
Opus 19 

Hindemith: Symphonic 
phoses on Themes by Weber 
Milton Katims conducting Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Seattle Symphony limit- 
ed edition SS-5000, stereo or monaural 
(available at $5.95 plus 50 cents handling 
charge from Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
308 Orpheum Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington) 

Confronted by a problem faced by 
more than one good American or- 
chestra — a desire to record, but no 
commercial affiliation — the Seat- 
tle Symphony has responded with 
commendable independence by 
putting out its own recording. The 
results are all that could have been 
hoped for. The orchestra is revealed 
to be an organization with clean- 
ness of execution and a warm big 
sound, and its ‘Toscanini-trained 
conductor, Milton Katims, a musi- 
cian of firmness and insight. This is 
Mr. Katims’ tenth year in Seattle 
after leaving the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, and he has achieved 
impressive results. He has even been 
able to find, for this record, rela- 
tively unhackneyed orchestral rep- 
ertory. No other LP exists of the 
lyrical Dohnanyi piece, whose sun- 
ny romanticism and sure orchestral 
scoring strike an especially respon- 
sive chord in these excellent West 
Coast musicians. Hindemith’s agree- 
able homage to the music of Carl 
Maria von Weber also emerges with 
brightness and warmth. 


Metamor- 


Haydn: Symphony No. 39 in G Minor; 


Symphony No. 73 in D, “La Chasse” 


David Blum conducting Esterhazy Or- 
chestra; Vanguard VSD-71123 (stereo) 
and VRS-1123 

Remarkable though it seems, the 
Schwann catalogue lists no modern 
version of Haydn’s Symphony No. 39 
in G Minor. What makes the omis- 
sion so strange is that the work is a 
small masterpiece, a highly personal 
statement of the sort which Mozart 
was to make later in his great G 
Minor Symphony, and of an inten- 
sity which is uncommon in Haydn’s 
music. The first movement goes by 
fits and starts; the pauses are sudden, 
unexpected, and curiously placed. 
The dramatic mood remains through- 
out the four movements. Symphony 
No. 73, by contrast, is broad and 
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genial, with a rollicking hunting- 
scene finale. Both works are played 
with zest and warmth by a New 
York chamber orchestra which is 
making a name for itself by reason 
of its excellent and adventurous per- 
formances. One wonders whether 
Haydn’s own Esterhazy orchestra 
could have played these works any 
more winningly. 


Roussel: Le Festin de TlAraignée; 
Bacchus et Ariane, Suite No. 2; Sin- 
fonietta for String Orchestra 


André Cluytens conducting l Orchestre de 
la Société des Conservatoire; Angel 
S-36225 (stereo) and 36225 

Albert Roussel, who died in 1937, is 
a composer much honored in his own 
country, France, and little played 
elsewhere. His music, largely written 
in the form of ballet scores, is impres- 
sionistic, but tightly knit and strongly 
rhythmic. It has a terse, businesslike 
air that appeals strongly to musicians 
who admire workmanship; Tosca- 
nini, for example, used to play Rous- 
sel’s music. His masterpiece un- 
doubtedly is Le Festin de I Araignée 
(The Spiders Feast), a ballet score 
full of fantasy, color, and inventive- 
ness. It is played with great suavity 
and skill by André Cluytens and the 
Conservatoire Orchestra in this re- 
cording. The Bacchus et Ariane suite 
comes from a ballet written for the 
Paris Opéra; it lacks the originality 
of Le Festin de l’ Araignée but is highly 
serviceable music. ‘The Sinfonietta is 
a brief and conventional piece that 
fills out the record pleasantly. 


Shakespeare: Othello 

The National Theatre of Great Britain, 
with Laurence Olivier as Othello, Maggie 
Smith as Desdemona, Frank Finlay as 
Iago, Derek Jacobi as Cassio, Joyce 
Redman as Emilia, and others; RCA 
Victor VDS-100 (stereo) and VDM- 
100: four records 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s Othello has 
been so widely praised in Britain 
that the only question that seemingly 
need be asked is, How does it trans- 
fer to records? The answer is, Very 
well indeed, for, more than most 
recorded stage performances, this one 
retains its clarity of sound and its 
comprehensibility of action to a sur- 
prising degree. Much of its effective- 
ness as a recording is due to Olivier’s 
use of calm, measured, and low- 
pitched tones to convey a sense of 
Othello’s innate dignity, worth, and 
perhaps simplicity. Only seldom 
does he raise his voice, hurling out 


words with an intensity that drives 
the home listener to the printed text 
(provided with the album). No 
other recording of Othello has as 
much dramatic excitement or as 
towering a central character as this 
one. Unfortunately there are cuts in 
the text, but that apparently is the 
price that must be paid when a 
stage version of a play is taken as the 
basis for a recording. Still, no one 
in this day and age would dream of 
recording Verdi’s Otello with cuts. 
Why Shakespeare’s Othello? 


The Definitive Piaf 

Edith Piaf, chanteuse, with various ac- 
companists; Capitol TBL-2193 (mon- 
aural): two records 

Edith Piaf must have made hundreds 
of recordings during her lifetime; 
this album brings together twenty- 
two of them. So, however ‘“‘defini- 
tive? it may be, it certainly is far 
from complete. Nevertheless, it does 
offer an honest cross section of the 
achievement of a popular singer 
whose mournfulness was a matter of 
heart as well as of art. Here are the 
songs that first made Piaf famous in a 
world slowly recovering from World 
War II— “Les trois cloches” and 
“La vie en rose’? — and also such later 
Piaf “standards” as ‘“‘Bravo pour le 
clown!” and “Non, je ne regrette rien.” 
Fairly adequate English summaries 
of the songs are given, interwoven 
with an account of Piaf’s own un- 
happy life, which equaled in its 
misfortunes the tragedies she cele- 
brated in song. 


Walt Disney Presents Folk Heroes 

Rex Allen, Fess Parker, Stan Jones, and 
the Wellingtons, singers, with instru- 
mental accompaniment; Disneyland ST- 
3921 (monaural) 

In the television-oriented world of 
children’s records, this collection of 
catchy songs about American folk 
heroes, sung in a simple, straightfor- 
ward style, comes as a minor blessing. 
Nothing, of course, touches ‘‘Davy 
Crockett,’ but ‘“‘Johnny Shiloh,” 
‘Jesse James,” “Kit Carson.” and 
even “‘Mike Fink, King of the River” 
make for easily listenable songs. 
Messrs. Allen, Parker, and Jones are 
able folk singers, and the Wellingtons 
a better than average ensemble. The 
album includes eleven pages with 
texts of the songs and brightly col- 
ored pictures, but the record’s prin- 
cipal claim to fame is that most 
parents will enjoy the songs as thor- 
oughly as will their children. 





AMERICA 
WOULD FLUNK 


if our colleges failed 


Our leadership depends on 
brainpower. But how far can — 
we go if higher education is 
neglected? Our colleges need 
more classrooms, facilities and 
professors—now. College is 
America’s best friend. Give to 
the college of your choice. 





If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 


Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y, 


The authors were engaged in a 
program of experiments with LSD 
and other psychedelic drugs at 
Harvard University, until sensa- 
tional national publicity, largely 
concentrating on student interest 
in the drugs, led to suspension 
of experiments. Sincethen, the 
authors have continued their work 
without academic auspices. 
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PSYCHEDELIC 
EXPERIENCE 


BY TIMOTHY LEARY, PH.D. 
RALPH METZNER, PH.D. 
RICHARD ALPERT, PH.D. 


The drug is only one component of a 
psychedelic session. Equally important 
is the mental and spiritual preparation, 
both before and in the course of taking 
the drug. The authors find no need to 
invent new mental and spiritual mate- 
rials for this purpose. The great litera- 
ture of meditation lends itself very 
well to this use. This particular manual 
uses for this preparation material from 
THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. The 
authors make an important contribu- 
tion in their new interpretation of THE 
TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. They show 
that it is concerned, not with the dead, 
but with the living. The last section of 
the manual provides instructions for 
an actual psychedelic session, under 
adequate safeguards. Price: $5.00 
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Karsh 


THE ATLANTIC 


A; I look back it seems to me that all my life I 
have been in close touch with marshes — and al- 
ways have I taken them for granted. As a child I 
could see from my nursery window the miles of 
marsh that separated my hometown from Jersey 
City: on an autumn evening the tall, dry cattails 
would catch fire irom the sparks of the Pennsyl- 
vania locomotives and start a blaze that would 
sweep on for miles. Summers during my boyhood 
I lived on the Barnegat, which is to say, I lived 
half in the marsh and half in the sea. I cruised 
through the marshes from Bay Head to Cape May; 
I remember the snipe and the ducks which used to 
throng them in September just before I went back 
to school; I remember the odor of the marshland 
under the hot August sun, and when I catch a 
whiff of it today, a current of nostalgia flashes 
through me. In New England and especially since 
my fortieth year, when I became an angler, the 
marshes of Plum Island, of the Rowley and Ipswich 
rivers, the Essex marsh and the Nauset marsh on 
Cape Cod, sacred to the memory of Wyman 
Richardson, have held a special meaning. But my 
love for them has been unconcerned; not till five 
years ago did I realize that our salt marshes were 
in jeopardy and that we should have to fight to 
keep them alive — them and all the marine life 
that depends on them. 

We Americans are the most spontaneous people 
on earth, spontaneous in our giving and equally 
spontaneous in our destruction. Unless we can 
slow down our highway engineers and persuade 
our rural developers to listen to reason, we shall 
turn this glorious coast of ours into a desert of 
string towns and throughways faster than the 
Egyptians turned Egypt into sand. It is a pity that 
the instinct to preserve comes so late to the politi- 
cal biped. But it does come, and there lies our 
hope. The Cape Cod Seashore National Park is 
an example of what can be done with persuasion 
and persistence, and, as in all such undertakings, 
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the first step is to educate. The public must under- 
stand what we are trying to preserve, and why — 
and what it will mean to them and their children. 

“A tidal marsh,” as Dr. George C. Matthiessen 
well says, “means different things to different peo- 
ple. To some it is an evil smelling eyesore; to hunt- 
ers and naturalists a haven for wildlife; and to still 
others a piece of real estate of great potential 
value.” But to the marine biologist the tidal 
marsh is a prehistoric heritage. ‘The rain and tides 
that flow through the marsh grass and over the 
soft soil, and the algae of the marsh creeks, com- 
pose a food supply, as we have learned only within 
the past decade, which is indispensable to the 
existence of our clam and oyster beds, and equally 
so to the great schools of fish feeding off the Atlan- 
tic shelf. 

Suddenly, then, the coastal states have been 
confronted with the questions, how fast and how 
much of their vital marshlands can they preserve. 
We see Virginia battling to protect the Capes, 
Maryland keeping a wary eye on the marshes of 
the Eastern Shore, Massachusetts scrambling to 
catch up, New Jersey setting an example which 
makes everyone envious. Back in the 1930s New 


Jersey began to appropriate a sizable part of the 


money paid for hunting and fishing licenses for the 
purchase of the marshes bordering the Inland 
Waterway and reaching inland around the inlets 
and great bays so numerous along its coastline. 
Some of the marshes were bought at $5.00 an acre 
— and a high price it was thought in the Depres- 
sion — some cost twenty times that. But the ac- 
quisition continued under the steady pressure of 
Lester G. MacNamara of the Department of 
Conservation and Economic Development, with 
the result that New Jersey has today 82,000 acres 
of salt marsh in a state of preservation and beyond 
the threat of dredge, fill, and pollution. 

In Massachusetts the salt marsh inventory, au- 
thorized by the Legislature in 1962, took two years 


to complete; it showed that of the state’s remaining 
60,000 acres of coastal wetland, 45,000 acres 
should be preserved in their present untrammeled 
state, and for these reasons: 71 percent are pres- 
ently productive of shellfish; 69 percent were con- 
sidered of unusual importance as a nursery for 
flounder; 87 percent were of moderate or high 
value to striped bass, and, almost needless to add, 
every acre preserved would provide food and 
lodging for migratory waterfowl. At the elev- 
enth hour it is realized that these salt marshes, so 
little changed since the glaciers, with their water, 
soil, plants, and animals forming “‘a huge, self- 
renewable, food-producing system,” must be either 
saved or lost — and if lost, the fish are lost too. 

It is too late in the day to seek protection 
through outright acquisition — there isn’t that 
much money available in the state treasury, much 
less for the operation and maintenance. ‘The most 
feasible solution is to ask each owner of marshland 
to be a partner in preservation. He might be 
asked to execute a formal agreement, guaranteeing 
his marsh against alteration yet reserving to him- 
self and his heirs the right to all other uses — hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating — and the privacy of his own 
property. In exchange for such cooperation he and 
his heirs might be granted a reduction in taxation. 
Only by making common cause can we hope to 
preserve the salt marsh with its life-giving process 
and its wisdom. On a container for wastepaper in 
a park in Edinburgh is a sign reading “The amen- 
ity of our city is recommended to your care.” 
Suppose we enlarge this to read “The amenity of 
our seacoast is recommended to your care.” 


THE LIEUTENANT’S RETURN 


Having judged more than a score of them, I 
should say that a prize contest succeeds when it 
throws up into prominence, however temporarily, 
the work of a young writer which would otherwise 
not have been so widely read. The Harper Novel 
Contest is the only one which has been consistently 
maintained for four decades, and its prizewinner 
for 1965, P. S. WILKINSON by C. D. B. Bryan (Har- 
per & Row, $5.95), merits the award and is plea- 
surable to read. The career of the hero, “‘P.S.,” as 
he is known to his friends, parallels that of the au- 
thor, at least to the extent of eighteen months of 
army service in Korea and a recall as a reserve of- 
ficer during the Berlin crisis of 1961. Most first 
novels have in them elements of autobiography, 
but it should be clear that Mr. Bryan’s capacity 
for characterization and invention is invigorating 
and true to the young generation he is writing about. 

The story begins in Korea, where P. S. Wilkin- 
son is serving his time in the long truce, on friendly 
footing with his fellow officers in the battalion and 
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consistently in the doghouse with Major Sturgess, 
who resents his Ivy League manners. His show- 
down with the major comes when P. S. deliber- 
ately disobeys the order to shave the head of a 
whore who has crawled in through the wire at 
night, and the scene in which the lieutenant and 
his superior officer go to it is a dandy. In punish- 
ment for his point of honor, P.S.’s discharge is held 
up, intensifying his longing to resume his life at 
home. He gets back barely in time to serve as best 
man at Charlie Merritt’s wedding on Long Island. 
Nancy, the girl he had been engaged to at Yale 
and who had married someone else two weeks 
after he went to Korea, is a bridesmaid, and again 
they strike sparks, but nothing seems right. 

In his renewed courtship with Nancy, in his 
efforts to get through to his diffident father, and 
in his halfhearted try for a job in the CIA, P.S. 
is harassed by misgivings conveyed to us in italics 
as a thought within a response. Tall, lean, be- 
spectacled, attractive to women, mistrustful of 
himself, P.S. is a continual victim of circum- 
stance, dissatisfied with what he can find to do 
and yet searching for a more honorable compen- 
sation. The gaps in the story are obvious: P.S. 
never mentions his mother, yet it is unlikely that 
he could have despised both parents. For an un- 
athletic type he seems to have learned little at 
Yale save poise. Finally, his long lethargy while he 
drones away in a bank is hard to account for, 
though I know such spells do occur. But P.S. at 
the wedding, P.S. in those dreadful automobile 
rides with his father, his bloody reunion with the 
stripper, Polly Hippolyte, and, above all, P.S.’s 
awakening by the sharp-minded, lonely Nancy 
are scenes I believe in and enjoy. 


MAINE AT SUNRISE 


DUDLEY CAMMETT Lunt spent his boyhood and 
early manhood in the forests and along the rocky 
coast of Maine not far from Falmouth Foreside, 
and although he now lives in a softer clime, the in- 
visible tether which links us all to our homeland 
has pulled him back again and again to see how 
the place and the people have weathered. THE 
WOODS AND THE SEA (Knopf, $5.95) is a volume 
of reminiscences and adventures, taciturn at the 
outset, before the author warms to his subject, 
then coming alive with the sensuous detail and 
dry humor characteristic of most state-of-Mainers. 
Whether Mr. Lunt is writing about rivers as 
beautiful as the Allagash and the Penobscot or a 
lake as vast and changeful as Moosehead or a 
coast as perilous as that guarded by the Portland 
Head Light, he is determined that the reader shall 
share in the awe and mystery which he felt for 
these places in his early encounters. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


He begins, close to home, describing the appe- 
tites of a small boy as he relishes the big events 
of the calendar — the cunner hunt on the Cape 
Shore with Uncle Jim, ending up with the little 
slabs of cunner, tom-cod, and pollock sizzling and 
spitting over the driftwood fire; or the Fourth of 
July fireworks on Pine Point and the burns and 
blisters he wakes up with the next day; and, most 
succulent of all, the clambake at Eagle’s Nest, 
where Uncle Ira’s “birds? — the lobsters — and 
Aunt Emily’s ‘‘sinkers” are washed down with 
coffee mixed with a couple of eggs. 

Later come the long canoe trips with Baptiste 
Roncourt, his French-Canadian guide. Sometimes 
they follow Thoreau’s trail in the long crossing 
of Moosehead, or the even longer toil, with its 
many portages, up the West Branch and across 
the divide to the headwaters of the St. John, 
which was, as Baptiste put it, “de longes’ reever 
treep out ©’ de town o° Greenville.” On these trips 
Baptiste’s golden johnnycake served up with ham 
or trout kept them going, but what stand out are 
the unexpected glimpse of moose or hawk and the 
ordeal of poling a heavily laden canoe through fast 
water, paddling it safely to the lee shore when a 
squall shuts down, and toting the dead weight on 
the endless carries. Mr. Lunt, bless him, does not 
gloss over the hardships which are common to all 
who venture into the wilderness, 


CANINE CULTURE 


Tep PATRICK, the late editor of Holiday, was 
a warmhearted man who appreciated dogs, and 
in THE THINKING DOG’S MAN (Random House, 
$4.95) he has written about his experience and his 
friendships in the canine world with an eye that 
misses very little. Mr. Patrick was an airedale 
man specifically, but he admired and appreciated 
all good dogs, and his book is full of sensible obser- 
vations based on a respectful, unsentimental 
assessment of their abilities. He has nothing but 
contempt for the kind of scientific experiment 
that claims to reveal a lack of memory or an ina- 
bility to reason, and plain-spoken disgust for that 
intricate obedience training which shows the 
owner as being more clever than the dog. 

Mr. Patrick’s book, including the amusing 
nonintroduction by John Steinbeck, is pointed up 
with good stories and interlarded with sensible 
advice, easy to read, and worth remembering. 
The trouble is that only readers who already 
know about dogs will appreciate what an accom- 
plished trainer and interpreter Mr. Patrick was, 
while those most in need of his warning against 
cruel training and the unfortunate specimens of 
fashionable breeds will never bother to explore 
the relationship Ted had in mind. 
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Reader’s Choice 
BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





Perhaps not since Arnold Bennett has an aging 
woman of the Midlands been observed so meticu- 
lously against her poky provincial background as 
in ANGUS WILSON’s LATE CALL (Viking, $4.95). 
But where Bennett made his effects in a point- 
blank and sweeping fashion, often pouring in 
large dollops of melodramatic plot, Mr. Wilson’s 
manner is indirect and unobtrusive, and his mo- 
ments of high drama emerge as quietly as if they 
were casual happenstance. Yet despite this quiet 
tone, his material is more explosive than Ben- 
nett’s, for the relationships between social classes 
in England have been far more fluid and chang- 
ing in recent decades. 

Sylvia Calvert, daughter of a poor farmer, 
begins her climb up the economic ladder by enter- 
ing domestic service. While serving as a nurse, 
she meets, and later marries, Arthur Calvert, who 
has the precarious status of “gentleman” by right 
of being a captain in the army. In most ways, 
however, Arthur is far from a gentleman. A brag- 
gart, liar, and wastrel, he taxes Sylvia’s great 
good patience through the long years of their 
marriage. She runs a boardinghouse, and then 
moves up by becoming the paid manageress of a 
hotel. When the hotel is closed, Sylvia is forced 
into retirement; what, then, will she do with the 
rest of her life? 

Her son Harold, whose wife has just died, in- 
vites Sylvia and Arthur to come and live with 
him in Carshall, one of the New Towns built as 
part of the government’s housing program and 
very much the “new” England to the old couple. 
How Sylvia fits into this world is the main burden 
of Mr. Wilson’s story. Gradually, by tact, kindli- 
ness, and common sense, Sylvia wins over neigh- 
bors and grandchildren alike, and finds that her 
life is far from finished. At the end, she is looking 
forward to advancing old age alone (her husband 
has just died), with a quiet bravery that is alto- 
gether admirable. 

Mr. Wilson has subtly poised three generations 
of Calverts in relation to one another, and through 
their differences of interests and outlook we feel 
the deep changes in English life that have shaped 


them all. But it is the portrayal of 
Sylvia, in its warmth and intimacy, 
that makes this novel so notable. 
Recent fiction has given us so many 
anti-heroes and _  anti-heroines — 
characters not worth shaking a stick 
at — that it is unusual and refresh- 
ing to read about a person who is to 
be admired. There is nothing spec- 
tacular about Sylvia except that she 
is a thoroughly good woman; and in 
depicting her as such, without any 
sloppiness or sentimentality, Mr. 
Wilson has produced a deeply mov- 
ing story. 


JOY OF LIVING 


Max EASTMAN seems naturally to 
have been destined for the role of 
autobiographer, since he has de- 
voted almost as much time to the 
art of living as to the art of letters. 
Whatever he has turned his hand to 
— love, poetry, or politics — he has 
attacked with such gusto that his 
years have been crowded with rich 
and varied adventures. At eighty- 
two he is still as vital as ever, and 
the story of his life, LOVE AND REVO- 
LUTION (Random House, $8.95), is 
not only a very lively revelation of 
his own engaging and complex per- 
sonality, but a valuable chronicle of 
three eras in American intellectual 
life — the progressive period of the 
teens, the literary bohemia of the 
twenties, and the Red decade of the 
thirties. 

His story here continues, and 
partly overlaps, the earlier autobio- 
graphical account in Enjoyment of 
Living (1948). In 1911 he became 
editor of the Masses, which was revo- 
lutionary, socialist, and later, when 
war broke out, pacifist in its opin- 
ions. His contributors included some 
of the most gifted talents of the time 
—Art Young, John Sloan, Jack 
Reed, Randolph Bourne, and Floyd 
Dell — and Mr. Eastman presided 
as the firebrand conductor of their 
symphony of dissent against the 
status quo. When the Russian Revo- 
lution broke out in 1917, he felt 
that a new and utopian era would 
be ushered in. Shortly thereafter, 
he went to Russia and got to know 
some of the important officials at 
firsthand. Out of that experience 
came disillusionment, first with the 
Stalinist machine that by 1927 had 
consolidated its hold on power, and 
eventually with the Revolution itself, 
which he believed could end only in 
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It is an enduring 

) axiom in the folk- 

lore of publishing 

that the more cele- 

brated literary crit- 

ics have more time to read, 

more space to write in, and 

fewer books to consider after 

the frenzy of the Christmas 
season. 


As an axiom it is not only 
enduring but capable of gather- 
ing momentum. And so Janu- 
ary of 1965 saw the liveliest 
competition among the big new 
books of every publishing 
house. Christmas all over again. 


But the really big books sur- 
vive. J. Donald Adams said of 
Full Fathom Five by John Stew- 
art Carter ($4.95) “at one 
bound, with Full Fathom Five, 
Mr. Carter takes his place 
among the very few — half doz- 
en perhaps — living American 
novelists who are truly civilized 
and literate.” A good back up 
to the editors of the Book-of- 
the-Month-Club who had made 
it a January selection and to the 
publishers who had awarded it 
the Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship prize. 


From the monumental 
Morgenthau diaries John Mor- 
ton Blum carved a second 
volume, Years of Urgency, 

$ 1938-1941 

$ ($7.50). Historian 
Frank Freidel said 

“John M. Blum of 

Yale University has 

fashioned in this, his second 
volume, a fresh, vital account 
of the era as viewed from the 
Treasury. He has mastered ma- 
terials so massive and complex 
that in them Morgenthau could 
be followed not only day by 


day in memoranda and cor-. 
respondence, but almost min- 
ute by minute in transcripts of 


conferences and telephone con- 


versations that ranged from 
fiscal responsibility to military 
policy.” 

— N. Y. Times Book Review 


Oliver La Farge af 
offered the first inti- 
mation of the ex- 
traordinary literary 
heritage that he left 
in The Door in the Wall 
($4.95), a constellation of re- 
lated stories most of them set 
in the mythical Talvert College. 
“They are quiet, bittersweet 
tales written with fine economy 
of phrase and a kind of wistful 
delicacy ... A rare magic is 
practiced here.” 

— N. Y. Times Book Review 





And with a timing worthy of 
the -book itself Charles de 
Gaulle moved into the head- 
lines just as The King and His 
Court ($5.00) by Pierre 
Viansson-Ponté appeared in the 
book pages. John Barkham 
said: “The author writes with 
characteristic verve leavened 
with a touch of Gallic malice 
. .. The pages are so rich in 
quotable facts and passages that 
one hardly knows where to 
begin . . . For anyone inter- 
ested in contemporary France, 
this insider’s appraisal is a 
must.” “The fun is all in M. 
Viansson-Ponté’s detached ex- 
actness.” — The New Yorker 


It first appeared in 
the pages of The 
Atlantic and then, 
to cele Brats 
a world-venerated 
90th birthday, as a book. Mr. 
Churchill in 1940 ($3.00) by 
Isaiah Berlin, a portrait of a 
great man at a great moment, 
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The most interesting pages in his 
new volume deal with the personal- 
ity of Trotsky and his dramatic and 
losing contest with Stalin in the 
struggle for power. That Trotsky | zs 
was a great man, Mr. Eastman does se 
not doubt, but he also observed from | ¥ 
the first a serious flaw in the charac-| % 

ter of this intellectual who aspired | 
to be a political leader. Brilliant as | 
—-—w- he was, Trotsky was of too abstract | 


( Advertisement ) 












Though this is hardly the sort of and theoretical a cast of mind, lack- 


column which produces fan mail, ing the human touch necessary to 
letters do come in unsolicited. A the politician. It was foredoomed | 3 “7% a) oi A 
lady wrote me a few weeks back, | that he would succumb to the more # o - at y oul 
for example, saying that she had | wily and calculating Stalin, | Ñ o ee 
Editor-at-Large for some years and | Looking back, Mr. Eastman ex- : T Inget Ips r 
had always wondered what sort of | presses regret that the squabbles of) =: 
man I am. | politics drew him away so often} % 
Well, I'll tell you: Im the sort |from the practice of literature. But | 


of man who likes books. An un- | the detour occurred so often that it| 
remarkable description, I suppose, : | 
inasmuch as a large part of my job | WaS not the work of chance but of 
is to like books. But another task | character, and could hardly have 
involves considerable nay-saying. turned out in any other way. 
When I find a book that really de- | Wherever there was a fight going on, 


lights me, my work and my hopes ter ; Petre 
come together. particularly one that concerned the 
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A priceless compendium of his 
sallies on Poverty * CHRISTIAN- 
ry ° CRIME & PUNISHMENT ° 
DEMOCRACY * CAPITALISM ° So- 
CIALISM * HuMAN RELATIONS * 
EDUCATION 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
READY-RECKONER 
















The book that pleases me most | Prospects of humanity, he had to = A Guide to Civilization i 
this time is a dead-pan, nutty book | jump in. Even when he turned to] g  Mciteg ani with an troduction by — ġ 
about a modern spy. /t Can't Al- | literature, he had a way of getting in-| $ $4.95. now at vour s eel vat." % 
ways Be Caviar is the story of a | volved in rather violent polemics — | § RANDOM HOUSE rE 


reluctant hero, cast loosely in the 
mold (like Jello) of the Fleming 
and LeCarré spies. But our man, in 


as in his attack on the cult of obscur- 
ity in the literature of the twenties, 








quivering cloak and trembling dag- and his gibes at the solemnities of | - 
ger, finds himself somehow in the the New Critics in the forties. Max | 
employ, simultaneously, of the Ger- Eastman was a scrapper, and his 


man, British, and French secret 
services. Oh yes, also the F.B.I. Do 
I have to add that in the end our 
man bags the most deserving Soviet 
agent of all? , : ` 
YOUNG AND SHARP OF TONGUE 
No. What I do have to add is | : 


that the novel contains two sur- ; , 
i i i | i W funny idea 
prises. The first is recipes. The spy Auntie Mame was a funny 


loves to prepare food. Whenever tO begin with, but the joke seemed 
the plot careers us up to a meal, to go on a little too long. The old 
we are given not only the menu but _ girl defying Father ‘Time in one out- 
cooking instructions. These are usu- Jandish prank after another got to 


iy notaga do indicate whether ye a bit grating, and occasionally 
ploy or a seduction. one felt that nothing was more 

The other surprise is the author’s called for than a good kick to make 
talents. Light-footed, satirical books | her act her age. In JOYOUS SEASON - 
are not something for which Ger- | (Harcourt, Brace & World, $4.75), d Churchill and 
man literature is famous, perhaps. | parrick DENNIS has reversed his Edward H. Blair. Fascinating 


But try some of Johannes Simmel’s a i i 
id you'll love it formula by giving us a very young ideas for fam y recreation or 
character who is older and wiser individual 4 N Includes: 
general games, games for 


than his years; and somehow the 
travel, and an assortmentg 


violation of nature here is more sat- 
m ay puzzles. Games are arran 


isfying and enjoyable than the crone alphabetically and clearl 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE who acts like a ipaa in Hp T seribed with sóluti 
Kerry is all of ten years old, but illustrations 


he has precociously sharp eyes and 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. publishes It an P y ar DSF necessary. 


Can't Always Be Caviar ($5.95) by Johannes ears for the adult world around him, 


Mario Simmel. The book is available through ii E i 
all Doubleday Book Shops and other leading | which happens to be upper -middle- 


book and department stores. To the first 25 r : ay “L? ; 
people who write suggestions for dishes or =r 3 on pee Mere Sm ee penr 
menus suitable for inclusion in spy stories Si e is also icted to what ii by cel r 
(“strangled eggs,” “hangman’s mousse,” or SI e. c > a : m Order from your Bookstore 
“rabbit’s punch,” for example) I'll send a |his school psychiatrist calls “‘over- 
free copy of this novel. Address L.L. Day’s 


Caviar Contest, Doubleday & Company, Inc., verbalization” — that is, he talks ABINGDON PRESS 


5 y f 4 7 fi è n 
211 Park Avenue, New York, .N. Y. a blue streak — and this explains 


life would not have been nearly so 
colorful had he been otherwise. 





the hilarious garrulity of his present 
narrative. Sometimes he misspells 
the big and naughty words, but he 
hears them and sets them down any- 
way. Mr. Dennis is obviously greatly 
in debt to J. D. Salinger’s Holden 
Caulfield (even to his hero’s tend- 
ency to burst into frequent exple- 
tives, “for cripe’s sake’ at the 
absurdity of his elders), but Kerry, 
unlike Holden, is in his way superbly 
adjusted to his environment. In- 
deed, as the adults around him get 
involved in crazy shenanigans, he 
appears to be the only adjusted and 
sane person. 

Kerry witnesses the breakup of 
his parents on Christmas Day over 
the usual tedious quarrels about 
presents. ‘The divorce follows; and 
father and mother seem ready for 
new marriages with new mates. But 
by a series of well-contrived inci- 
dents, the new marriages do not 
take place, and the parents are 
reconciled and depart on a second 
honeymoon. Kerry will no longer 
be an orphan of a divided home. 
Wholesomeness and the require- 
ments of the box office have tri- 
umphed. | 

Mr. Dennis is a clever, intelli- 
gent, and deft writer, and his tale is 
amusing and often illuminating in 
its wit. But his effects tend to be- 
come too pat, his control of the nar- 
rative too neatly calculated, and his 
people ranged against one another 
as such obvious types that one is 
aware throughout of the Broadway 
play that can be immediately 
adapted from his text and the mo- 
tion picture that will follow in due 
course. Such foresight and planning 
will thus give pleasure to many 
more thousands of people, but do 
not enhance the strictly literary 
qualities of his novel. 











The teen-agers in Jonn NicHoLs’ 
THE STERILE CUCKOO (McKay, $4.50) 
are somewhat older than Kerry, 
but just as uninhibited in peppering 
the adult world with their verbal 
buckshot. This is Mr. Nichols’ first 
novel, and he is clearly a comic 
writer with a natural and original 
gift. College life might seem to be 
exhausted by this time as story ma- 
terial, but Mr. Nichols has man- 
aged to bring it to fresh life again 
in all its crazy fun and undercur- 
rents of sadness. 

The star who steals the show in 
The Sterile Cuckoo is Pookie Adams, 
a girl of wild and whirling words | 


Ten times in twenty-two years 
John Hersey has struck fire 
from these keys, 

shaping books 

that sear the conscience, 

ignite the imagination, 
and inflame a 
the hearts of men... 
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A Book-of-the- 
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selection. $6.95, 
now at better 
bookstores 
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expanded, 
updated, illus- 
trated Second 
Edition 
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WILLIAM ROSE BENET’s 


classic work—the most widely used 
reference work on world literature 


Prepared by a staff of 35 specialists, this big 
new edition contains 79 percent more mate- 
rial than the original. There are thousands 
of new entries relating to literary develop- 
ments and important writers of the last fif- 
teen years. Such neglected areas as the 
Orient, the Soviet Union, Latin America, 
and the Near East are given special atten- 
tion. Most of the original entries have been 
entirely rewritten and many have been vastly 
expanded. The 148 delightful illustrations— 
old title pages, woodcuts, and drawings of 
literary subjects—greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the book in its new, larger format. 


Crowell presents this Second Edition of an 
old favorite with pride in its increased value 
—but at no increase in price! It’s still only 
$8.95; $10.00 thumb indexed. 


“Fresh, up-to-date, richly satisfying.” 
— JACQUES BARZUN 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Dept. A 

P.O. Box 381, Cooper Station, New York, N.Y. 10003 
Please send me postpaid—— copies of THE READ- 
ER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA at $8.95 each ($10.00 thumb 
indexed ).I understand that if I am not satisfied I may 
return the book within two weeks for full refund of 
the purchase price, 
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but determined will, who has marked 
down the narrator-hero, Jerry 
Payne, as hers from the moment she 
laid eyes on him out West. When 
Jerry and Pookie turn up as students 
at two nearby Eastern colleges, the 
stage is set for their romance. The 
love affair does indeed blossom, and 
intensely; but sadly it collapses from 
its own intensity and Pookie’s un- 
predictability. 

Much of their romance has to do 
with the problem of getting to bed 
together, and Mr. Nichols is very 
explicit about the sexual episodes, 
though strangely enough his account 
is funny and candid enough to be 
pure rather than prurient. Still, 
there is something a little frighten- 
ing about the younger generation 
that goes about the business of 
acquiring experience with the grim 
seriousness of an educational pro- 
gram. 

Indeed, if Mr. Nichols is an accu- 
rate reporter (and at twenty-four he 
should be close enough to his mate- 
rial), his book is quite a document 
on the new generation of collegians. 
Among other things, these young 
people have now evolved a line of 
patter quite new to us oldsters. 
Part of it is a watering down of old 
hipster and jive talk, but it has also 
become heavily interlarded with 
phrases from television commercials, 
violently and often hilariously torn 
out of context. This generation has 
obviously grown up spending a 
great deal of time looking at that 
tube. They haven’t entirely be- 
lieved in what they have seen, 
which seems to make them all the 
more determined to go out and dis- 
cover things for themselves. 


EVER-EVER LAND 


J. R. R. ToLKIeN is best known to 
readers as a master of the modern 
fairy story who has been able to 
endow his Hobbits and Tom Bom- 
badils with the same enchanted life 
shared by older creatures of legend, 
like Cinderella and Jack of the Bean 
Stalk. The other and lesser known 
part of Mr. Tolkien’s career is as a 
scholar of ancient English literature 
and language at Oxford, where he 
was a professor until his retirement 
in 1959. TREE AND LEAF (Houghton 
Mifflin, $4.00) is a delightful combi- 
nation of both facets of this charm- 
ing author: the first part, a grace- 
fully written and expert essay on 
the fairy story, ancient as well as 
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Art Isn’t Immortal 

You've long been aware of that fact, at least sub- 
consciously, no matter how positively old-type critics 
tell you it is. Nobody can look that far ahead. Man 
progresses by outgrowing art, not by stagnating inside 
it. Bring yourself up-to-date by writing for interesting 
free leaflet describing how CONJECTURISM enables 
you to make good temporary guesses about art, based 
on probabilities, without playing the “Wise Guy.” 
Or, if you prefer, send $1.00 for the two revealing 
pamphlets shown above. Other important conjec- 
turist books are, PRECIOUS RUBBISH ($1.25) 
and HYPOCRISY ABOUT ART ($4.95). Money 
back, if you're not satisfied. Stuart Publications, 
Dept. AT-3,330 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02116. 
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HARRY M. CAUDILL 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands 


A BIOGRAPHY OF A DEPRESSED AREA 
with a foreword by Stewart L. Udall 


“Few books of recent years present a 
-more devastating but poignant ac- 
count of a people than this story of 
the Kentucky mining regions.” 

~—Minneapolis Tribune. LB 50. $2.45 


RALPH McGILL 
The South and the Southerner 


“One of the most significant contribu- 
tions yet made to an understanding of 
the region.”—N. Y. Times. “A power- 
ful contribution to better race rela- 
tions.”—Cleveland Press. 

LB 43. $1.95 
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modern; and the second part, a fine 
fairy story about a captivating little 
painter named Niggle. 

Mr. Tolkien holds that the power 
of the fairy story over young and 
old alike is not due merely to the | 
relaxing pleasures of fantasy that 
release us from the tensions of the 
so-called real world. Such plea- 
sures are, of course, an important 
ingredient in the charm of these 
stories. Yet the fairy story is also 
rooted in a deeper hankering of our 
nature; namely, the will to believe, 
despite pessimists, that this world 
as we know it is capable of being 
redeemed by some unexpected and 
transforming miracle. For Mr. Tol- 
kien, a believing Christian, Christi- 
anity itself is the apotheosis of the 
fairy story. For what is the essence 
of the Christian gospel (“good 
spiel,” or “good tale,” literally) but 
that all of mankind has actually 
been redeemed by an event inex- 
plicable even to the believer himself. 
In this sense, for Mr. ‘Tolkien, every 
fairy story, however blithe and 
childlike in tone, is really a sacred 
tale, a foreshadowing of the deepest 
miracle in all history. 

As for the tale of Niggle, the de- 
tails had best be left to the reader. 
Suffice it to say that at the end, 
Niggle vanishes into the far-off 
mountains that he used to paint, 
but in the tradition of all fairy 
stories, he will continue to be pre- 
served and guarded, so we have 
faith, in his journey after the wonder 
of the world forever and ever. 





PROVINCIAL MANNERS 


The anger of England’s angry 
young men seems largely to have 
evaporated by this time, and in 
retrospect the value of their contri- 
butions may prove to be not so 
much their various attacks on the 
Establishment as their turning their 
searchlight upon odd corners of 
British life that had been neglected 
by the more elegant literary men of 
London. From JOHN BRAINE’S THE 
JEALOUS GOD (Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.95) I was fascinated to learn that 
there is a considerable pocket of 
Irish immigrants in northern Eng- 
land, who have certain distinctive 
characteristics that set them off 
from the rest of the islanders. ‘These 
people have been settled for quite 
a few generations: many have be- 
come fairly wealthy or have estab- 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDGED 


In recent years the English language 
has changed tremendously. Your 
everyday language. And the language 
of science, technology, business, and 
the professions. 


To be well informed today, you 
need to keep up with these changes. 
And the way to do it — the only way 
—is to own the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary. 


100,000 new words, new meanings! 


The first completely new 
unabridged in 30 years, this new 
Merriam-Webster gives you full 
understanding of 100,000 new words 
and new meanings — 450,000 entries 
in all. It covers every area of human 
thought, answers more questions about 
today’s English language than any 
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Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today. It is recognized 
as the final word authority by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, and by 
federal and state courts of law. 


Beware of “Webster” substitutes. 
Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847. 


F FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupon = 
g G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept.612, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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The Man Who Loved 


Children: NEW EDITION 


By CHRISTINA STEAD. Introduction by 
RANDALL JARRELL. First published in 
1940, this brilliant novel paints a devastat- 
ing portrait of a scientist whose supreme 
egotism corrupts his entire family. “A won- 
derful book.” — HORTENSE CALISHER. “A 
classic. There are very few novels in English 
as large and as beautifully written.” 

— ROBERT LOWELL. $5.95 


Turn Right at the 


Fountain: REVISED 1965 EDITION 
By GEORGE W. OAKES. Don’t leave for 
Europe... without this unique walker’s 
guide to 20 fabulous cities! “Few books do 
as much to help the traveler combine time, 
feet, and eyes to the best advantage.” — New 
York Times. “Each [walking tour] is the 
best thing of its kind ever done.” — New 
York Herald Tribune. Maps. $4.95 


The New Mathematics 


for Parents 


By RALPH T. HEIMER and MIRIAM S. 
NEWMAN. Introduction by SARGENT 
SHRIVER. The most basic, comprehensive, 
and lowest-priced book of its kind. Two 
authorities (who presuppose complete ignor- 
ance on the part of the reader) introduce, 
step by step, the “new mathematics” now 
being taught in our elementary schools. 
With problems to do, complete answer sec- 
tion, bibliography. $2.95 


At all bookstores 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 






they still form an island within an 
island, not quite assimilated into 
the society around them. We in 
America have a voluminous litera- 
ture about minorities — the Irish, 
Bohemians, Poles, Jews, and Ne- 
groes; but in more racially homo- 
geneous England, the realistic de- 
piction of the life of alien groups is 
something new. 

Part of the estrangement of these 
“Yorkshire Micks” is their fierce 
loyalty to their traditional Catholi- 
cism, which sets them off very much 
from their neighbors. This attach- 
ment to religion plays hob with 
young Vincent Dungarvan, who has 


wavered between the temptations of] - 


women and his feeling that he may 
have a vocation for the priesthood. 
In his first novel, Room at the Top, 
Mr. Braine had given us a young 
man struggling with provincial life 
in order to get into the upper circles 
of his town. Vincent’s conflict, on 
the other hand, is almost solely with 
himself — a conflict between the 
austerity of his religious impulses 
and the troublesome desires of the 
flesh. When he meets Laura, an 
emancipated young woman, he falls 
violently in love, as only the inno- 
cent do, and his conflict with him- 
self becomes almost unendurable. 
Not only is.Laura a Protestant, but, 
to make matters worse, she has 
already been divorced, and there- 
fore in Vincent’s eyes she is still a 
married woman. 


So far Mr. Braine’s treatment of]. 


his story is impressive indeed. ‘The 
style is straightforward, bare, ener- 
getic, and nearly always to the 
point. The character of Vincent 
himself, the lean intellectual in his 
Catholic family, at once austere and 
sensual, is entirely credible. ‘There 
are also some fine revealing scenes 
of these Anglo-Irish in the pubs, 
in weddings, and in the family get- 
togethers. 

But to get his plot and his hero 
off the hook, Mr. Braine begins to 
pull some mechanical strings toward 
the end. Robert, Laura’s former 
husband, appears in order to get 
his wife back again. The action, as 
well as the characters involved in it, 
now becomes more hysterical than 
convincing. Fortunately, just when 
matters seem to be at their very 
worst, Vincent and Laura are saved 
by an unexpected accident. 

But despite these weaknesses, The 
Jealous God remains a very strong 
and serious novel. Mr. Braine has 
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Africa s 
cultural history explored 
in rich detail by 


Basil Davidson 
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The African Past 


In this companion volume to his popular 
The Lost Cities of Africa and Black Mother, 
Mr. Davidson has compiled the unique 
and dramatic chronological story of Afri- 
can growth from antiquity to modern 
times. More than one hundred authors— 
European, Asian, and American—and a 
rich store of African records have been 
brought together to provide a picture of. 
Africa much closer to reality than the 
colonial stereotype that has persisted for 
decades. Illustrated. $7.9 
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The Lost Cities of Africa 


By BASIL DAVIDSON. Winner of the Anis- 
field-Wolf Award. ‘‘Here is a book which 
must inspire all Africans to a pride in our 
past.’’—Dr. KWAME NKRUMAH, Prime Min- 
ister of Ghana. Illustrated. Cloth $6.50. 

Paper $2.25 


Black Mother 
The Years of the African Slave Trade 


By BASIL DAVIDSON. A detailed history of 
the African slave trade during the years 
1450-1850. “A book of such brilliant and 
orderly scholarship that a dark continent 
is flooded with light.” — HENRIETTA Buck: 
MASTER, The Christian Science Monitor. 

Illustrated. $6.50 
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obviously read D. H. Lawrence, 
but there is no attempt to imitate 
*the Laurentian style. He has also 
read the American realists, but once 
again the influence is one of point 
of view rather than the parroting of 
a style. He is very much his own 
man; and with the present work, he 
definitely maintains his place among 
the most talented of the younger 
‘British novelists. 


GRASS ROOTS OR COUNTRY CLUB? 


Wituram S. WHITE is one of our 
very astute commentators on na- 
tional politics, and it is always a 
little risky to disagree with him. Yet 
with all due respect, I find his HOME 
PLACE (Houghton Mifflin, $4.00) an 
unduly rosy and oversentimental- 


— a ized interpretation of the history 


and present role of the House of 
Representatives in our federal gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. White’s usually penetrating 
mind seems to be clouded here by 
an understandable nostalgia. The 
House, he contends, is the embodi- 
ment of the old-fashioned, grass- 
roots, regional, and nonurban qual- 
ities of the American character. 
The Founding Fathers, were they 
alive today, would probably find 
the House quite in accord with the 
spirit of the government they had 
intended. And if the slowness of 
the House sometimes irritates pro- 
gressives, we have to remember that 
this chamber has produced such 
stalwart figures from the small-town 
or rural areas as the late Sam Ray- 
burn. 

Unfortunately, for every Sam 
Rayburn, the House has given us 


. dozens of Charlie Hallecks — or, 


not to seem to make a party matter 


of it, for every John Lindsay, scads | 


of Robert Barrys. I quite agree 
with Mr. White that with the head- 
long urbanization of American life, 
something must be done to preserve 
the older virtues of country life; but 
the House has shown little disposi- 
tion to do anything im time about 
such matters as conservation, water, 
and soil pollution. The trouble with 
Mr. White’s thesis is that with the 
great shift of people to the cities, 
the nonurban areas tend to be the 
place not of the stalwart grass-roots 
rustic in overalls, but of the country 
set in their Madras jackets, whose 
interest in the land is negligible ex- 
cept where it touches their own 
narrow interests. 
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Do you ever ask yourself: “Is there any way to retain my 
peace of mind amidst the stresses of life?” Paramahansa 
Yogananda answered that question in Autobiography of a 
Yogi. Thousands have received inspiration and relief from 
mental burdens through a thoughtful reading of this book. 


In Autobiography of a Yogi, Yogananda explains that 
most difficulties in life arise from spiritual neglect and an 
unbalanced mode of living. When you read Yogananda’s 
fascinating experiences with many of the greatest saints 
and sages of modern India, you will be convinced that 
through scientific yoga-techniques of meditation as taught 
by Yogananda you too can attain attunement with God, 
the Divine Comforter and Healer of all inharmonies. 


Autobiography of a Yogi is available at bookstores in the 
United States ($4.00) and Canada. 
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You name it—we find it! 


Out-of-print books at lowest prices! Fast service. Send 
your wants—no obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003.A Beverly Hills, Calif, 


What have civil rights, 
peace and politics to do 
with religion? 


Everything... 


when you are a 
Unitarian Universalist 


Unitarian Universalists have an active concern 
for mankind. They believe that religion must 
deal with today’s problems, not yesterday’s 
creeds. 

You'll find them working for better © 

race relations, improved schools, 
and a thousand other things 

to enrich our world. 

This is the Unitarian Universalist 
approach to life. Is it yours? 

m Send for 32-page illustrated 
booklet, “Introducing Unitarian 
Universalism.” 





ail this coupon with 25¢ to x | 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE (Unitarian-Universalist) | 
Dept. A25, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02108 ] 
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Today you need 
Webster's Seventh 
New Collegiate with 
20,000 new words 
and new meanings. 


In recent years, thousands of new words 
have entered our language. 


Old dictionaries cannot give you these 
important changes. But the completely 
new Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate 
does: it’s based on the greatest file of up- 
to-date language research in the world. 


Webster’s Seventh includes 20,000 new 
words and new meanings...has 130,000 
entries. It is the only “Webster” that 
includes the scientific names of plants and 
animals and rules for spelling and punctu- 
ation. It is the only desk dictionary based 
on the unabridged Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary, final word 
authority of the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office and courts of law. It’s required 
or recommended at schools and colleges 
everywhere. 


No one can be in command of today’s 
English with yesterday’s dictionary. Get 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate — the 
dictionary in the bright red jacket —at 
your book, department, or stationery store 
today. $5.75 plain...$6.75 indexed. 
© G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Beware of “Webster” substitutes. 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847. 





POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


If Romain Gary’s new novel, THE 
SKI BUM (Harper & Row, $4.95), is 
not chuckled over, shivered with, 
and generally enjoyed by vast num- 
bers of admirers, romantic reading’s 
dead and gone; it’s with old Dumas 
in the grave. Not that the book is a 
costume piece. It is set in modern 
Switzerland and concerns secret 
bank accounts, smuggled gold, and 
true love. The characters are a crew 
of garrulously disgruntled young 
people, so annoyed by the mess that 
their elders have made of the world 
that they propose either to resign 
from the human race or to blow 
something up. ‘This last theme pro- 
duces, at least once a month, a large, 
dull, suicidal novel of enormous 
literary pretensions. The Ski Bum is 
nothing of the sort. It pokes sly fun 
at the whole genre and endows its 
blabbermouth juveniles with the 
most steadily amusing dialogue I 
have read in a long time. Mr. Gary 
has brought off a difficult trick. He 
maintains, convincingly, the authen- 
tic tones of high-minded under- 
graduate banality without ever 
arousing the boredom that in real life 
inevitably follows this kind of prattle. 

Although not as elaborate as 
The Ski Bum, or as expert (it 
is, after all, a first novel), Han 
DRESNER’S THE MAN WHO WROTE 
DIRTY BOOKS (Simon and Schuster, 
$3.95) is also a very funny tale. It 
is told through letters exchanged 
among the hero, whose dirty books 
are evidently no more than the sexy 
melodrama to be found on any 
paperback counter, his useless but 
enthusiastically helpful editor, a 
sporting friend in Florida, a German 
psychiatrist sending out question- 
naires on pornography, two law 
firms, and a mad retired naval 
officer who is suing the innocent 
author for libeling his daughter. 
This cast offers quite a variety of 
victims for satirical burlesque, and 
Mr. Dresner puts them all through 
a fine string of pratfalls. His best 
targets are the law, the FBI (don’t 
ask me how they got in there), 
and the literary life. It would 
not be quite true to report that 
The Man Who Wrote Dirty Books 
contains no word capable of bringing 


the blush of shame to the cheek of 
modesty, but it is perfectly true that 
the thing is neither a dirty book no? 
about them. 

In ARCHITECTURE WITHOUT ARCHI- 
TECTS (The Museum of Modern 
Art, $6.95), BERNARD RUDOFSKY 
presents a collection of photographs 
of what he calls “non-pedigreed’’ 
dwellings. ‘They include caves, grass 
huts, old fortifications, Mediterra- 
nean hillside towns, and Chinese 
villages dug underground. Mr. 
Rudofsky offers little information 
about the construction of these 
affairs, and none at all about the 
health or habits of those who live in 
them. ‘The pictures, which have 
been on exhibit at the Museum of 
Modern Art, simply illustrate the 
enormous visual charm and un- 
doubted practicality of structures 
contrived by traditional builders 
out of local materials. Some of them 
look like deathtraps, and others — 
the false-domed houses of Apulia, 
for instance — look absolutely be- 


witching. 


LEOPOLDO CASTEDO’S THE BAROQUE 
PREVALENCE IN BRAZILIAN ART 
(Charles Frank, $12.50) suffers from. 
the excessive quotation of author- 
ities dedicated to aesthetic-philo- 
sophical jargon, but it also offers fine 
photographs of Brazilian buildings 
and sculpture from the earliest 
colonial times to the present. And 
when Mr. Castedo speaks with his 
own voice, his ideas and interpreta- 
tions are interesting. 

A. L. Rowse has written two books 
about Shakespeare and now pro- 
duces one on CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
(Harper & Row, $5.95). A solid 
expert on the prose facts of Eliza- 
bethan history, Mr. 
approaches poetry via his own 
extension of the road to Xanadu, 
foot-slogging solemnly after bor- 
rowings, derivations, influences, and 
echoes in the belief that they will 
eventually prove something beyond 
the existence of borrowings, deri- 
vations, et cetera. He does not always 
play his own game fairly, either, 
for if the appearance of the word 
“argosy? in both The Jew of Malta 
and The Merchant of Venice signifies 
wonders, surely there must be mighty 
meaning in the phrase “‘air and fire,” 
which Drayton applied to Marlowe’s 
work and Shakespeare applied to 
the Dauphin’s horse. This is a 
coincidence which Mr. Rowse, to 
my disappointment, altogether ig- 
nores. 


Rowse 
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w WHY IS THE WORLD'S.PUREST NICKEL AT THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN? 


The ocean depths are forbidding and inaccessible. That’s why the communications equipment Western 
Electric makes for the Bell System’s underseas voiceways has to be able to work a minimum of 20 years 
without maintenance. Every inch must be as nearly perfect as it is humanly possible to make it. OD As an 
example, look at the electron tubes in the highly complex amplifiers that boost your voice signal every 20 
miles along the way. All electron tubes, even of the highest quality, are subject to burn-out because of 
impurities in the nickel used to make cathodes. So how do you make a tube that you are reasonably sure 
will work for 20 years? Keep the impurities down below 50 parts in a million — about equal to a teaspoon 
of pepper in a barrel of salt. That’s a challenge even in the laboratory. And Western Electric was called 
on to do it on a production basis. O Solving difficult manufacturing problems, however, is one of the 
important skills Western Electric people have developed over the 83 years we have been part of the 
Bell System. It is a skill that helps turn the communications developments of Bell Laboratories into | 
the reliable products that bring you the best, most convenient communications service in the world. Ø 
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Investors’ Page 


INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Hints about choosing your stock 


broker...4 investment goals 


to consider today...how much to 
invest...how to use your broker. 


Suppose you’re considering invest- 
ing and find yourself in front of a 
broker’s office, about to go in. You 
notice a sign on the door or window: 
“Member NewYork Stock Exchange.” 

(There are some 3,000 member firm 
offices here and abroad, and most 
carry the sign.) 


kK * *% 


Here is just an inkling of what is be- 
hind the sign—some hints about the 
broker you may choose. Could these 
be important to you? 


* * F 


In every member firm, at least one 
person (sometimes several) is an Ex- 
change member. (There are 1,366 mem- 
bers in all, compared with 24 when the 
Exchange was started 173 years ago.) 


x + F 


Every member firm, partner, officer 
and registered representative has had 
to meet a variety of Exchange require- 
ments, and is subject to Exchange rules. 


* * * 


There are rules regarding the firm’s fi- 
nances, for example—maintaining ade- 
quate capital, and receiving a surprise 
audit by an independent public account- 
ant at least once a year. Plus spot checks 
by the Exchange's own examiners. 


And among the regulations that ap- 
ply to every registered representative 
are two that may interest you: he had 
to meet standards for knowledge of 
the securities business when he became 
a member firm broker, and he must 
devote full time to this business. (There 
are about 33,000 registered represent- 
atives in all member firms, including 
some 1,800 women.) 

Choosing a broker isn’t all rules and 
regulations, of course. It’s also impor- 
tant that you feel at ease with him, 
free to discuss your situation candidly. 

A good way to start is to select an 
investment goal which seems most likely 
to fit your needs. (1) Ask your regis- 
tered representative about dividends to 
supplement your regular income. (2) Or 
perhaps you’re more interested in 
growth in the value of your stock. (3) 
Possibly a combination of dividends 
and growth. (4) Or bonds, which fre- 
quently offer greater safety for your 
money and more stable income from 


interest. 
x * * 


Of course you want to brighten your 
financial future. But first things come 
first—living expenses and a reserve for 
emergencies. A good rule is to con- 
sider investing funds for which you 
see no need in the near future. 

Finally, the broker you choose may 


*. STATB—__________ZIP-CODB 


be the best source for facts on which 
to base your selection of stocks. Ask 
him about a company’s earnings, its 
dividend record, its announced plans 
for growth, and for an opinion of its 
potential. He’s not infallible, but per- 
haps he can add a point of view that 
has escaped you. 


* ++ * 


The risks and rewards of investing 
go hand in hand, of course. That is why 
it is so important to know that there are 
both right and wrong ways to go about it. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


* SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a member 
. firm of the New York Stock Exchange, or 
- to the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 
* 5-AA, P.O. Box 1070, N.Y., N.Y. 10001. 


* Please send me, free, “INVESTMENT FACTS, 
. listing some 500 stocks that have paid 
- cash dividends every three months for 20 
* to 100 years. 


eS a ee ees 
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When in New York for the World’s Fair, visit the Exchange, Broad and Wall Streets, Manhattan. See the nation’s 
market place in action, the colorful Exhibit Hall and Little Theater. 1O—3:30 Monday through Friday. Admission free. 


Some striking facts about Sir Winston Churchill , 


VER THE PAST SIXTEEN YEARS Book-of-the-Month 
Club members have individually ordered—and 
have received—the almost incredible total of 
5,575,000 copies of the ten books that comprise Sir 
Winston Churchill’s two great legacies of history. This 
is as many copies—there is good reason to believe—as 
have been sold over the same period by all the book- 
stores in all the English-speaking world. ... When The 
Gathering Storm—the first volume in his great series, 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR—was published in July 
1948, it was at once designated a Book-of-the-Month 
by the Club’s Editorial Board, which then consisted of 
Henry Seidel Canby, chairman, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Christopher Morley, John P. Marquand and 
Clifton Fadiman. Understandably—because of its obvi- 
ous importance as history and the rare quality of the 
writing—the same thing happened with each succes- 
sive book in the series as it was published. Members 
always have the privilege of not taking the Club Selec- 
tion if they are not interested, but with all the Churchill 
volumes the “acceptance” was far higher than the 
average of monthly Selections ordinarily taken. This 
record of wide appreciation was repeated with each of 
the four volumes in the next great series Sir Winston 
was impelled to leave as a legacy of his thought, 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. ... 
After the ten volumes had been separately published 
they were made available under the Club’s Book- 
Dividend system as two sets, and these also have been 
in great demand by members who had not previously 
acquired the volumes separately. . . . This seems to be 
a timely occasion to extend that opportunity to newly 
beginning members in the form of “advance Book- 
Dividends” as outlined at the right. . . . Certainly there 
is no more fitting honor each one of us can pay per- 
sonally to this “greatest man of our time” than to have 
these superlative works in our library, to be read and 
reread as time permits, and to be passed down to our 
children and to theirs. 





© KARSH è OTTAWA 


HE SIMPLE PURPOSE Of this suggested trial is 
TR demonstrate two things supremely impor- 
tant for every book-reading family. First, that 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club is a 
certain way to keep from missing through over- 
sight or overbusyness the particular new books 
you fully intend to read; and second, that under 
the Club’s remarkable Book-Dividend system 
you will be able to acquire fine, high-priced sets 
such as these—also useful and beautiful single 
volumes—for really trifling sums. This system, 
without any question, represents the most eco- 
nomical plan ever devised for the building up 
of a prideful home library. 


Æx HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The answer to that 
natural question is that the Club’s Book-Dividend 
system follows the pattern of profit-sharing con- 
sumer cooperatives. A portion of the amount 
members pay for the books they buy is accumu- . 
lated and then invested in entire editions of 
valuable books and sets through special con- 
tractual arrangements with the publishers in each 
case. These volumes are the Club’s Book-Divi- , 
dends, and members are free to choose among 


“We will boast all our lives that we lived when Winston 


~ 


and Book-of-the-Month Club members 


, 


The Second World War A History of the English-Speaking Peoples 
6 VOLUMES * RETAIL PRICES TOTAL: $39 4 VOLUMES x RETAIL PRICES TOTAL: $24 





IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE Book-of-the-Month Club 


. ni 
YOU CAN OBTAIN either set -for $] A VOLUME 


> NOTE: If you want to acquire both sets for your library you can choose 
the second one as your first Book-Dividend in a continuing membership 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three to buy anyway—among the Club’s Selections and numer- 
books during the next year, choosing from at least 200 ous Alternates. Is it not good sense to buy these very 
Selections and Alternates that will be available, with books from the Club, in this experimental membership? 
members’ prices averaging 20% below the retail prices. You are completely free to stop when you have taken 
three, if you do not find by actual experience that mem- 
bership is as beneficial as you had anticipated it would be. 





them. Over the past thirty-four years Club members 
have received—through this unique system—the stagger- 


ing total of $329,000,000 worth of books (retail value). ra , 
3 BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-4 


>k THE “ADVANCE BOOK-DIVIDENDS” YOU RECEIVE IN THIS 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10014 
TRIAL should be considered as “earnings” for the three PLEASE enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
l f and send me the Churchill set I have checked below, billing me 
books you agree to buy later. The system is simple. If $1.00 a volume. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
2 ‘ f i monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a 
you continue after the trial, with each book you decide member. | have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
. Aes e 7 uying these three books. If I continue after the trial, I am to 
to buy as a member you receive a Book Dividend Certifi receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection—or Al- 
cate, and this is redeemable when accompanied by a ternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to all book shipments 
: 3 | to cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally 
nominal sum—in most cases only $1.00 or $1.50—for an the Club will offer two or more books together at a spectal com- 
e o bined price. Such purchases are counted as a single book in ful- 
expensive work of your own choice. At present more than Elling the memberhin oblinatinn. 
100 different volumes are available as Book-Dividends. PLEASE CHECK ONE BOX ONLY 
They are all listed in a Book-Dividend Catalog which you | [C] THE SECOND WORLD WAR (6 vols.) 
i will receive as a member. Many multi-volume sets—in [C] A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES (4 vols.) 


addition to these offered here—are included, with retail 
prices as high as $86.00. 


y Æ GOOD SENSE * Within the next twelve months, you 
are sure to find at least three books that you will want 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Four years ago, when he had been Vice President 
only four months, Lyndon B. Johnson vigorously 
advocated the kind of strong support of South 
Vietnam which he has been carrying out as Presi- 
dent. He likes to say that American policy there 
originated with a letter from President Eisenhower 
to President Diem in 1954. But current policy in 
fact stems from Johnson’s visit to South Vietnam in 
May, 1961. It was first of all a defensive policy 
against guerrilla activity; now it assumes that 
harm must be inflicted on North Vietnam to bring 
about a tolerable condition in the south. 


When the Vice President returned to Washing- 
ton after the 1961 trip, he gave President Kennedy 
a memorandum in which he argued that a major 
effort was required to help Southeast Asian 
countries defend themselves against Communist 
aggression. Whatever may be said for or against 
the domino theory, Johnson was as much affected 
by what Asian leaders outside Vietnam told him 
as by what he saw in and around Saigon. In 
Manila, Taipei, Bangkok, and Karachi he was told 
that America had to do more in Vietnam if other 
nearby countries were to be saved from Com- 
munism. Even in New Delhi, where he had a long 
conference with Prime Minister Nehru, the Vice 
President was told that the future of non-Com- 
munist Asia depended upon the United States. 


Johnson told Kennedy that there was no alter- 
native to United States leadership in Asia. He 
said that the battle against Communism ‘“‘must be 
joined in Southeast Asia with strength and deter- 
mination to achieve success there — or the United 
States, inevitably, must surrender the Pacific 
and take up our defenses on our own shores.” 


During the election campaign, President John- 
son’s emphasis was on peace. He is as aware as his 
predecessors were that nuclear war would be 





on the World Today 


catastrophic. But he is at the same time a tough- 
minded product of the frontier who believes that 
power has its uses. That is why he has been quick 
to respond to attacks on American forces. ‘The 
President believes that power is the only language 
the attackers understand. His military advisers 
have long been telling him that, and now most 
of his diplomatic advisers have said the same thing 
because they are convinced that negotiation will 
be possible only from a strong military base. Even 
with Premier Kosygin in Hanoi, the President 
did not hesitate to order major retaliatory action. 


The President’s advisers were certain that 
neither the Soviet Union nor Communist China 
wanted a conflagration in Asia. ‘They believed 
that the expanded conflict could be limited to 
North and South Vietnam. But they were not 
optimistic that any decisive result or serious 
negotiation could be expected in the near future. 


The quiet crisis 


Time, circumstances, and men are combining to 
make possible what should be the greatest conser- 
vation movement of the century. The basis was 
set in the deep interest President Kennedy took in 
the problem. Now the whole concept of conserva- 
tion and natural beauty is given new meaning by 
the interest of President Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, 
and Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 
The climate also is propitious on Capitol Hill, 
where last year significant new conservation legis- 
lation was enacted. At least two new congressmen 
were elected primarily on issues of conservation 
and river protection. It is apparent that Mrs. 
Johnson wishes to do as much to help renew and 
beautify the city of Washington as Mrs. Kennedy 
did for the White House. 


While each one of these persons has made 
major contributions, none has worked at the 


Having the number of passengers and 
the number of seats come out the same 
has not always been easy. 

So we got together with IBM to 
make sure the seat we reserve for you 
is reserved for you. 

What this collaboration brought 








Our Motto: 124 seats, 124. tickets. 


forth was a computer. (A 10-million- 
dollar giant we call Sabre.) 

It memorizes every seat on every 
flight we have—along with the address 
of everybody on a waiting basis. 

The moment there’s a cancellation, 
it tells us you’re next on the list and 


even gives us your number to call. 
(It doesn’t even wait until we ask. 

It barges right in and tells us there’s 

an empty seat on Flight 61 and to get 

hold of Paul Zoellner in Newark.) 
There it is. 124 seats. 124 tickets. 
Want one? 


A Morian A a he 
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problem harder than Secretary Udall. In his 
eloquent book The Quiet Crisis, published nearly 
two years ago, he attempted to define the problem 
in terms of today’s needs. Now he is the chief 
evangelist for an idea which has captured the 
imagination of millions of Americans, as the 
bulldozers and the honky-tonks, the pollution of 
water and air, the destruction of forests and sea- 
shores, the decay of cities, the multiplication of 
auto graveyards all make conservation an imme- 
diate problem for almost every citizen. Udall’s 
enthusiasm and the full backing he has from the 
President and the First Lady make him a for- 
midable force. 


Like all conservationists, he pays homage to the 
two Roosevelts. But the problem today is vastly 
different, he argues. TR and Gifford Pinchot 
fought primarily to save the forests; FDR built 
dams and flood-control projects to save the land. 
Now, with the growth of population and tech- 
nology and the concentration of people in big 
cities, we have an entirely new set of problems 
which affect the whole environment. Pesticides 
applied 500 miles away may make a river poison- 
ous along its entire length. The issue involves the 
living values of all the people, and Udall has 
thousands of letters, from Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, supporting him in his campaign. 


Both President Johnson and Secretary Udall 
are convinced that the problem is capable of 
solution, enormous though it is. We have the 
technology and the understanding of the need, 
they contend, to preserve and to renew. They 
see this as not solely a national problem, or a 
state or a local one. All three levels of government 
are involved and must have the active support of 
a variety of private and semiprivate organizations. 
The President’s energy already has inspired the 
Bureau of Public Roads to work on ways to make 
highways more attractive and has prompted the 
Bureau of Mines to work on new methods to 
make use of abandoned autos. He will not let any 
agency rest. His unrelenting drive is reminiscent 
of TR’s, and his energy and commitment must be 
listed as national assets when applied in the fields 
of economy, conservation, health, and education. 


Nevertheless, the President’s almost unbeliev- 
ably enigmatic personality is becoming an issue in 


Washington; some observers are afraid that the 
small things may overshadow the large ones. He 
is enormously admired as a political genius with 
vast abilities to get things done in the bureaucratic 
and political jungle. But as one Democratic 
senator remarked some years ago, he wants 
everything done his own way. The President’s 
only noticeable mistakes in his first months in 
office have been minor ones, all deriving from 
his vanity, not from his decisions on issues. 


His critics thought that they had found his 
Achilles’ heel when he pulled his dog by the ears, 
drove at excessive speeds on Texas highways, 
refused to explain his connection with Bobby 
Baker, and declined to dispose of his family 
television interests. In all these incidents the 
President blamed his troubles on the press. 


The President and the press 


The President’s human frailties are most sharply 
seen in his relations with the Washington press, 
the first representative of the public on the scene. 
Instead of openness and frankness, with each side 
aware of the limitations and restraints that should 
govern all human relations, there is a carping and 
distrust on both sides. The press believes that the 
President enjoys playing games with it; the 
President seriously believes that the press dislikes 
him because he is a Texan, a Southerner, or the 
inheritor of the Kennedy mantle. Moreover, he 
seems not to have learned what the function of the 
press is or to understand that it has an obligation 
to report as much of the truth as it can find, not 
just what one party or one politician wishes. 


From the newsman’s point of view, Johnson 
has been at once the most accessible and the most 
tight-lipped of Presidents. His walking news con- 
ferences have produced little news but much 
insight into his varied personality, his generous 
impulses, his earthy allusions, his practical and 
unspeculative mind, his human foibles and man- 
ners, his incredible secretiveness, and his determi- 
nation to keep everything in his own hands. 


When he began experimenting with the press 
conference format, every Washington correspon- 
dent applauded. ‘The big televised conferences of 
the Kennedy days had their limitations. But they 
were a natural development of the press conference 
as it had evolved under Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower. Johnson thought that he could go 
back to the more informal Roosevelt-type con- 
ference, with sixty or seventy men standing around 
his desk. ‘Those who were on hand at the time the 
unscheduled Johnson conferences were called liked 
them at first. But those who were busy at the 
State Department, the Pentagon, or the Capitol 
and wanted to ask questions of the President were 
dismayed to be left out. 


i ees view of Castle Combe shows one 


of the joys of village-hopping in 


Britain: ineffable peace. 
Sit by this stream and listen. 


The 


church clock rings the unhurried hours. 


A lawn mower whirrs. Larks piccolo, 
The trees sigh. Surely this is what a real 


vacation is all about. 

Britain is blessed with hundreds 
of imperturbable little villages like 
Castle Combe. 

The best way to explore them is 
in a small car. Point its nose down 
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wiggly lanes and byways. Then spend 
each night in a village inn. There are 
8.000 inns to choose from, so there’s no 
need to tie yourself to a fixed plan. 

Bed and breakfast at inns cost about 
$4. dinner about $2. You can rent a small 
car for $60 a week, mileage included. 
If you travel around Britain with 
three friends, your total cost for 
the week needn’t be more than 
$100 each. 

Check your travel agent. Or clip 














British Travel, Dept. 790 

680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019 
Please send me a selection of free 
color brochures on Britain. 

Name _ 

Address = 

City 

state... = Zip zenen 





Who cares if streets Who cares if you look 
are safe at night? like a million dollars? 


Dark streets like this breed danger. But when G-E street Lovely year-round tans come from ultraviolet sunlamps 
lighting went up in worst N. Y. C. areas, crime dropped made by General Electric. Other boons to good looks: G-E 
71%. In Indianapolis, night traffic accidents fell 54%. Dawn Pink tinted bulbs and De Luxe fluorescent lamps. 





“ Who cares if he’s 
afraid of the dark? 






All-night baby sitter, a 7-watter, is not G.E.’s tiniest bulb. 


Other pea-size bulbs light dials, computers, conductors’ 
batons, can even help doctors look around inside your body. 


General Electric cares 


(and we have about 10,000 
bright ideas to prove it) 


How many different kinds of lights do you 
figure people need? 

Over the years, General Electric has found 
that our customers need about 10,000 dif- 
ferent kinds, shapes and sizes. So that’s how 
many we make. 

Thomas Edison started us off with an in- 
candescent bulb. Now we make incandes- 
cents and fluorescents, mercury lights and 
quartz lights, cool lights and hot lights, white 
lights and colored lights (to name just a 
few). 

And light is a great value, too. 

Thanks to more efficient and economical 
bulbs, and reductions in what you pay for 
electricity, today’s dollar buys you three 
times as much light as it would have bought 
in 1939. That’s using one of our 100-watt 
incandescents. With a common 40-watt fluo- 
rescent, today’s dollar buys you 11 times as 
much. 

10,000 isa lotof lights. Butifourcustomers 
need more kinds tomorrow, General Electric 
will be making them, too. Don’t think our 
people have run out of bright ideas yet. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL GÒ ELECTRIC 


VISIT GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRESSLAND « A Wat Drone PRESENTATION 
AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. Thomson vs. Mr. Webb: a debate 
over the merits of a year-round gift carton 
for the world’s finest Scotch. 





George Thomson, Director and Master Blender, 
John Walker & Sons Lid., photographed in Kilmarnock, Scotland. 


Mr. Thomson hada point. He contended 
that Johnnie Walker Black Label doesn’t 
need to make a display of itself; that no 
trappings could embellish a Scotch 
blended trom over 40 of the rat aged 
Highland malt whiskies and just the 
right amount of mature Scotch grain 
whisky. (He blended them himself.) 
Mr. Webb agreed that Johnnie Walker 
Black Label is a most tasteful Scotch 
(he is Managing Director of the Com- 
pany) and deserves to be so presented. 
He maintained that the carton would be 
properly decorous, nearly as impeccable 


and Arthur F. Webb, Managing Director of 


as the Scotch inside. The same distin- 
guished gift carton that attracted favor- 
able comment during the holidays. 


In defense of 
extending the season for gifts 


Furthermore, Mr. Webb could see no 
reason why generosity should be limited 
by season. Might not mougntaa people 
find occasion to give Black Label 
throughout the year ? And v hy not com- 
pliment their taste with a carton that 
complements their Scotch? 

Mr. Webb was of the opinion that 


they should make the carton available 
for package stores in the United States. 
Mr. Thomson is not only the most 
knowledgeable of master blenders, he is 
also a reasonable man. He agreed, 

We suggest you try the Scotch. The 

superiority of Johnnie Walker Black 
Label is recognized throughout the 
world by people who know Scotch 
Whisky, It’s in such demand in the U.K. 
that it’s actually on ration there. But the 
current U.S. quota allows you to get a 
reasonable supply. 
Ask for Black Label to- 
night, with or without 
the new gift carton. Its 
smooth, satisfying fla- 
vor could change your 
taste for fine Scotch, 









BOTT LED IN SCOTLAND “BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Report on Washington 


While the President has handled 
himself effectively — if often eva- 
sively — at various types of news 
conferences, he has refused to sched- 
ule regular conferences or to hold 
more than one or two in an audito- 
rium where all could be accom- 
modated. ‘The press has become 
intolerant of this cat-and-mouse 
game. The newsmen think that the 
President simply does not like prob- 
ing questions. He often has shown 
his annoyance when delicate sub- 
jects are raised, and he has rebuffed 
those who have tried to go beyond 
an ofhcial announcement or an 
incomplete answer to a question. 


There are a number of possible 
explanations for the President’s at- 
titudes and practices. He does not 
want to be compared with his prede- 
cessor on television. He does not 
like to comment on subjects until all 
the groundwork has been done and 
he is ready to announce his position. 
He is angered by questions that 
attempt to draw him out on future 
plans or appointments. He dislikes 
being involved in a public debate; 
a national consensus is hard to main- 
tain if the President answers ques- 
tions on all kinds of issues. Even 
a refusal to answer a question will 
alienate some groups and open him 
to criticism from others. Needless 
debate of this kind seems to this 
President senseless. 


The need for candor 


In 1941 President Roosevelt told 
the White House Correspondents As- 
sociation that ‘“‘you, more than you 
realize, have been giving me a great 
deal of information about what the 
people of this country are thinking.” 


When President Truman was asked 
in 1952 whether he thought that the 
presidential news conference helped 
in the function of government, he 
replied: “Yes, I really do. It is one 
way the President has to get his ideas 
over in the way that people can 
understand. I have had just about 
as much fun out of them as you 
have had.” ‘Truman knew that the 
news conference, in addition to in- 
forming the public, also informed the 
bureaucracy. Today the bureauc- 
racy is almost as much in the dark 
about some Johnson policies as the 
public. 


President Kennedy said that the 
news conference ‘“‘serves its purpose, 
which is to have the President in 
the bull’s eye. And I suppose that is 
in some ways revealing.” It is im- 
mensely revealing, to the public and 
officialdom. But President Johnson 
does not like being in the bull’s eye 
except when he can stage-manage 
the whole event. And since he does 
not genuinely believe in the useful- 
ness of the news conference, he can 
hardly approach it with the candor 
and understanding that in the last 
thirty years have come to be ex- 
pected. 


It would be tragic if this man 
who has proved to be exceedingly 
capable in many things should be 
worn down by petty quarrels grow- 
ing out of his excessive secretiveness, 
his unwillingness to learn that the 
press is most cooperative when the 
official is most frank, his failure to 
appreciate that in the end a democ- 
racy cannot be operated in the dark. 
Many a President has tried to be his 
own Secretary of State. President 
Johnson seems of late to be more 
intent on being his own press 
secretary. 


Mood of the Capitol 


While deeply concerned over Viet- 
nam, and more divided over a for- 
eign issue than at any time since the 
Korean War, Washington’s mood on 
the domestic front is encouraged 
beyond measure by the continued 
strength of the economy. The sense- 
less dock strike damaged both the 
national economy and the cause of 
collective bargaining, but there is 
a reasonable confidence that an 
acceptable solution can be reached 
in the steel industry. President 
Johnson has applied pressure both to 
labor and management to remember 
the public interest. A repetition of 
the 116-day strike in 1959 would be 
intolerable. 


In keeping up the pressure on the 
steel companies against price in- 
creases, the President has his eye 
on the May 1 termination of the 
wage contracts. Last year’s auto 
wage settlement exceeded the Ad- 
ministration’s guidelines, and the 
President was convinced that one 
reason was that auto prices coul 
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Thrift seems to be somewhat 
out of fashion in our affluent 
society. Nevertheless, we would 
like to speak in its behalf. | 

Thrift is not, as some people 
seem to think, merely a synonym 
for stinginess. Ever since the six- 
teenth century, it has meant eco- 
nomical management or getting 
value for your money. It comes 
from the same Middle English 
root as thrive and over the cen- 
turies has meant both the fact of 
thriving and the means of thriv- 
ing as well as economical man- 
agement. 

We believe in thrift. We think 
that any family that wants to be 
more prosperous in the future 
than it is today should exercise 
thrift and then put any extra 
funds saved through economical 
management to work where they 
may yield a return and perhaps 
increase over the years. Where? 
In well-chosen common stocks, 
shares in American business en- 
terprises. 

Well do all we can to help 
them understand the risks of in- 
vesting (for there are risks in 
investing as in all things) by put- 
ting the staff and facilities of our 
Research Department at their 
service with information and sug- 
gestions designed to meet their 
needs. 

Robert Frost, who had a New 
Englanders respect for thrift, 
said: “Strongly spent is synony- 
mous with kept.” It is our aim to 
make strongly invested synony- 
mous with prosperity. 


1 MERRILL LYNCH, 


and should have been reduced. By PIERCE, 
trying to keep steel prices steady, he | FENNER & SMITH INC 


thinks steel wages Can be negotiated 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


within a reasonable limit. 
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MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


The Atlantic Report a% 





Pe has any country experienced an unex- 
pected upsurge of prosperity such as Canada is 
experiencing this year and enjoyed it less. The 
signs of the boom are everywhere. They are 
to be seen in the huge projects built, building, 
and being planned, in the flow of rosy statistics, 
and in the charts and graphs, which all rise 
sharply to the right. The gross national product in 
1964 was up an astounding 8 percent, to $46 
billion after government experts had hoped it 
might rise 6 percent. Farm income was up 30 
percent, exports were up $1.3 billion, and foreign 
trade broke all records at $17.5 billion. The labor 
force reached an all-time peak, and unemployment 
fell below 5 percent. 


In all the provinces the forecasts for 1965 are 
for the continuation of the upward trend, at a 
slightly slower pace. Ontario expects a 10 percent 
increase in capital spending. Quebec expects to 
get a $225 million basic steel industry off the 
drawing boards and predicts expenditures of more 
than $500 million in hydroelectric and pulp and 
paper projects. The Maritimes have big hydro 
developments in the works, steel plants in the 
planning stage, and kraft paper mills under 
construction. 


On the western prairies, the world’s biggest 
potash development has $300 million worth of 
construction going on in Saskatchewan. ‘The 
Alberta oil and gas industry is heading for a new 
plateau. In British Columbia the start of prelimi- 
nary work on the huge Columbia River project will 
cause scarcely a ripple on the province’s already 
heady growth. 


Ordinarily, such prosperity would be doubly 
welcomed because it came so unexpectedly. When 
the Liberal government of Lester B. Pearson, in its 
first budget of 1963, decided to extend the coun- 
try’s onerous 11 percent sales tax to building 
products and production machinery, it evoked 
anguished protests from all sides. Though the 
government held its ground, it did agree to stretch 
out the full imposition of the tax over the whole 
year. It was generally believed that this heavy 
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impost would seriously slow the economy, at a 
time when the United States was enjoying the first 
flush of its tax cuts. Instead, and for reasons no one 
can quite explain, the Canadian economy took off. 
It took off unnoticed because most Canadians 
had their attention focused elsewhere, on the 
continuous uproar in the Canadian House of 
Commons, which was reducing the processes of 
government to exercises in contrived futility. 


Parliamentary logjam 


Proceedings of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons get much closer attention from Canadians 
than debates in Congress get from Americans. 
Interest was riveted more tightly in 1964 because 
of the possibility that any day might bring another 
general election, which nobody wanted. While 
the Liberal Party was able to unseat the seven- 
year-old Conservative regime of John G. Diefen- 
baker in the election of 1963, the party was not 
able to gain an overall majority. Instead, it 
took 129 seats in the House of 265; the Conserva- 
tives got 95, the New Democratic Party, a mildly 
socialist group, won 17, and the Social Credit 
Party, pledged to monetary reform, won 24. This 
party promptly split into two groups, so that in 
practice there were five parties in the Commons. 


The fragmentation of the House would have 
been enough to thwart progress, even with a well- 
organized legislative program and a well-managed 
House. Unhappily, the Pearson administration 
was not able to provide either. Part of Prime 
Minister Pearson’s trouble arose from his selection 
of an inexperienced leader for the House, and 
the appointment of a weak Speaker, who failed 
completely to keep the opposition under control. 
The combination of inexperience and ineptitude 
was fatal. While the country watched with grow- 
ing impatience, even anger, Parliament seemed 
to dissolve into endless procedural wrangles and 
shouting matches, as spokesmen for all parties 
clamored for the right to speak on every minor 
issue and point of order. 


Vital government business was intolerably de- 
layed by the obstructionist tactics of the opposition. 
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Here is an unprecedented opportunity for you to own free 
one of the most beautiful and comprehensive books ever 
published on the art of the Renaissance. Available for the 
first time in English, the Larousse Encyclopedia of Renais- 
sance and Baroque Art begins when the great Gothic cathe- 
drals were still being built. It traces the development of art 
in the Western world during the age of the greatest geniuses 
of painting—the calm contemplation of Duccio, Cimabue and 
Giotto; the delicate grace of Botticelli; the seductive frivoli- 
ties of Fragonard and Boucher; the grandeur of da Vinci, 
“= Michelangelo and Rembrandt. Their works, and the paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture and similar artistic forms of 
other masters of the time, are all included in this incomparable volume. 
The text is lucid and authoritative. There are 1214 illustrations superbly 
reproduced in full color and monochrome. In itself, the Larousse Encyclo- 
pedia of Renaissance and Baroque Art is a work of art—and it can be 
yours free with your first selection from the Hudson Book Club. 


NO OBLIGATION OFFER. The Larousse Encyclopedia of Renaissance and 
Baroque Art is typical of the values offered regularly to members of the 
Hudson Book Club. If you would like to have this extraordinary book 
free, simply choose your first selection from the list of books below. If 
not delighted by both books, return them within two weeks, Your mem- 
bership will be cancelled without cost or obligation. The club takes all 
the risk. eae 


ONLY THREE MORE SELECTIONS WITHIN A YEAR. The Hudson 
Book Club pools your buying power with that of other 
discerning members who share your tastes. By means of low 
members’ prices and free bonus books, you save an average 
of 50% on the very books you would otherwise purchase at 
full price. 
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ACT NOW Don’t wait! Mail the coupon below today while free copies of the 
Larousse Encyclopedia of Renaissance and Baroque Art are still available. 


List, $6.95 


THIEF’S JOURNAL. By Jean Genet. angs 
hymn to inverted passions. “I do not fear to 
call this book the most beautiful Genet has 
written’’—Jean-Paul Sartre’s Fwd. 

List, $6.00. Members’ Price $4.95 


THE DEPUTY. By Rolf Hochhuth. Magnificent 
drama in this urgent dialogue between 
Nazism and Rome over the Jewish Final Solu- 
tion. List, $5.95. Members’ Price $4.75 


IN THE BEGINNINGS. By H. R. Hays. Monu- 
mental study of our early ancestors and the 
gods they fashioned out of their darkest 
urges. 565 pp., 116 illus. 

List, $10.00. Members’ Price $6.95 


THE DANGEROUS SEX. By H. R. Hays. The 
story through the ages of man’s great hos- 
tility toward woman, and the sexual perse- 
cutions, myths and literature behind it. 

List, $5.95, Members’ Price $4.50 


O STRANGE NEW WORLD. By Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. An imaginative study of the form- 
ative years in American Culture and the 
European influence upon it. 464 pp. 

List $8.50. Members’ Price $5.50 


FAMILY AND SEXUAL REVOLUTION. Ed. by 
Edwin Schur. The gravity of the sexual revo- 
lution in family life by Sorokin, Mead, 


Myrdal, et al. 
List $7.95. Members’ Price $5.95 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Richard Hofstadter. Is America’s notorious 
philistinism part of our democratic roots? 
List, $6.95. Members’ Price $4.95 
HENRY MILLER TRILOGY. Tropic of Cancer, 
Tropic of Capricorn and Black Spring by 
Henry Miller — complete boxed set of the 
“modern American classic.” 

List $20.00. Members’ Price $9.95 


TEMPLES, TOMBS AND HIEROGLYPHS., By Bar- 
bara Mertz. 5000 years of Egyptian archae- 
ological history, focussing on Queen Hatshep- 
sut, Thutmose Ill, Akhenaton, etc. 25 photos, 


46 line drawings. 
b Members’ Price $4.95 


LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIEVAL ART. Ed. by Rene Huyghe. The art 
of 1000 years in a highly prolific age. 416 
pp., Over 1000 illus., 36 in full color. 

List, $17.95. Members’ Price $9.95 


THE TREASURE OF OUR TONGUE. By Lincoln 
Barnett. A fascinating account of the English 
language and its universal importance today. 
List $5.95. Members’ Price $4.75 


A TREASURY OF ART MASTERPIECES. Ed. by 
Thomas Craven. The most highly praised art 
book of our time in a magnificent new edi- 
tion. 650 reproductions (161 in full color) 
of the world's greatest paintings. 

List $8.95. Members’ Price $5.95 


EROS DENIED. By Wayland Young. A history 
of sexual behavior. “A remarkable, brilliant 
and revolutionary book.'’—J. Donald Adams. 

List, $7.50. Members Price $5.45 


PSYCHOPATHIA SEXUALIS. By Richard von 
Krafft-Ebing. The first all-English edition of a 
classic work on sexual deviation; over 200 
case studies. 512 pp. 

List $7.95. Members Price $5.95 
THE PATHS OF CULTURE. By Kaj Birket-Smith, 
A study of human culture, its conditions, laws 
and the forces that guide it. 616 pp.;143 Illus. 
List $10.00. Members’ Price $6.95 
THE GREEKS and THE ROMANS. By H. D. F. 
Kitto (Greeks) and R. H. Barrow (Romans). 
Over 2000 years of history—insights into 
Greek free thought and Roman conquest. 2 
vols.; 577 pp., 75 photos. 

List, $12.00. Members’ Price $7.95 
THE WORLDS OF EXISTENTIALISM. Ed, by 
Maurice Friedman, “In my opinion this is an 
excellent anthology, the best to appear so 
far on existentialism." —James Gordon Clapp. 
List, $7.95. Members’ Price $5.50 


LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN. By Hubert Selby, 
Jr.A forceful novel of modern urban degrada- 
tion—‘‘a vision of hell so stern that it cannot 
be chuckled or raged aside.’’"—N.Y. Times. 

List $5.00. Members’ Price $3.95 


ETERNAL EGYPT. By Pierre Montet. A history 
of mighty Egypt—of Pharaoh, slave, empire 
and exotic gods. 168 illus. 

List $6.95. Members Price $4.95 
THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By Friedrich Heer. 
The high noon of medieval life, 1100-1350, 
recreating courtly love, art, science, and 


ideals. 100 illus. 
List, $7.50. Members’ Price $5.50 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. Ed. by Leonard Cottrell. An impres- 
sive account tracing the movement of whole 
peoples; ancient Peruvians, Indian Maury- 
ans, Mayas, etc. 184 illus., 16 in full color; 
512 pp. List, $15.00. Members’ Price $9.95 
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HUDSON BOOK CLUB, 131 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member of the Hudson Book 
Club and send me free: LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE ART. As my first selection, 
send me, at the low Members’ Price: 


Name 


Address 


(ENTER YOUR FIRST SELECTION HERE) 


If for any reason | decide not to remain a member, | may 
return these books within 2 weeks and my membership ` 
will be cancelled without cost or obligation. City 


If | elect to remain a member | need choose only 3 more 
books at reduced prices during the coming year, and will 
be under no further obligation. Thereafter, every 4 books 
| accept from the Club will entitle me to a free Bonus 


[] Please bill me for my First Selection plus 
shipping charge. 
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1930: Victor Moore pilfers a necklace in this scene from “Dangerous Nan McGrew." New England Life was in its 96th year. 


You’re now well into your key earning Or maybe there’s an opportunity to 
years. New England Life offers a free increase the value of your pension plan if 
PORTFOLIO OF OPPORTUNITY that yov’re self-employed. Or to get a tax break 
outlines specific ways to make your with the special marital deduction. / 
income go further and work harder. Or to trim your taxes while you control 

There’s a good chance you’re overlooking the distribution of your estate. i 
some life insurance opportunities. Perhaps, To help you find and take advantage of 
for example, there’s an opportunity to get part opportunities like these, New England Life 
of your salary deferred now so you’ll get offers a free PORTFOLIO OF OPPORTUNITY 


more from every dollar later on. —a collection of exclusive reports that outline . 
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specific ways to use life insurance to strengthen 
your financial position. These reports describe 
special tax situations, pension planning, and 
personal and corporate opportunities that 

men your age should investigate. 


Once you’re acquainted with these oppor- 
tunities, you will want help in determining 


which of them apply to your particular 
situation. Call in one of New England Life’s 
.“‘men of opportunity.” They’re a select 


group of life insurance specialists who really 
know their way around in business and 
tax legislation. 

First, look over the scope of opportunities 
in the free PORTFOLIO OF OPPORTUNITY — 
Address: New England Life, Dept. AA, 

501 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


New England Lite 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 
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Tree service iS truly expert only when The government for its part seemed 


incapable of keeping its own mind * 

i m +t i le . By early s w. 
A r AALA E LLT | parliamentary process had reached ™* 
a point where the Financial Times 


0 j l 0 C al C 0 n (| it 0 n S lamented that the country was func- 


tioning with a nongovernment. 


The debate over the flag 


This was the atmosphere into $ 
which the Prime Minister plunged, s 
suddenly and inexplicably, with the 
proposal to adopt a new Canadian 
flag. For almost a hundred years, 
the country got along with a make- 
shift flag — the Red Ensign of the 
British Merchant Marine to which 
the Canadian coat of arms had been 
added. It had done so because feeling 
ran so deeply on the flag issue that 
no general agreement about chang- 
ing the flag had ever been possible. 


Every national convention of the 
Liberals in two generations has com- 
mitted the party to the adoption 
of a ‘‘distinctive Canadian flag,” but 
nobody expected anything to be 
done about it. The war veterans 
were insistent upon the inclusion, 
somewhere, of a Union Jack, which 
is anathema to all French Canadians, 
to whom it is a reminder of the 
British conquests. The German and 
Slavic minorities tended to go along 
with the French, though their feel- 
ings do not run as deeply. Raising 
the flag issue has always set Cana- 
dian against Canadian. 


Prime Minister Pearson not only 
raised the issue; he submitted his 
Insects, diseases and conditions vary from one locality to another requir- own design ofa flag with three maple 
ing local knowledge as well as modern techniques for successful tree care. leaves on a white background. As. 


That is why your Bartlett representative is not only a local expert familiar a design, it aroused no passionate 


with the problems of your area but a trained technician backed b 
y the re- as i a thi -he ton- 
search of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. It is this combination of MOPPE; anjos, RAMA E OD 
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local knowledge and scientific approach that makes Bartlett service unique. servatives, after a couple of false 
We invite you to find out more about our scientific approach to regional starts, rallied around the Red Ensign 
conditions. A phone call to your local Bartlett representative is all it takes for a summer-long filibuster. While 
to discover how much more scientific care can do for your valuable trees. Parliament debated the flag issue, 
such important legislation as the 

Tn Canada Pensions Act, revision of 


Wy the Bank Act, the Redistribution ; 
7 Act, Health Insurance, Railway Line ¥ 
TREE EXPE RTS Abandonment, and other measures 


were lost in the shuffle. 

Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, North Stamford, Conn. Eventually the flag issue was side- 

Local Offices from Maine to Florida and west to Illinois and Alabama, tracked into a special committee. It 
threw out the Pearson design and 
substituted a single maple leaf on 


Then it brought the issue back to 
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The Hammond L-111 Spinet Organ in hand-rubbed mahogany, Traditional styling, $995. Other Hammond models in a wide choice of styles and finishes. All prices f.0.b. factory, subject to change without notice. 


*Ever wisn you could play like others 


do? Command the instrument? Make 
beautiful music fill the room? 


The Hammond people have turned 
this dream into reality for thousands 
who thought they couldn’t play. We 
can do the same for you. Today. 

Here’s the idea: 

There’s only one way to find out if 
you have the talent to play and that’s 
to try your hand. And the best way to 


do that is in the privacy of your home. 
Now you can. 


Here’s our plan: 

Most Hammond dealers will put a 
Hammond Organ in your home for a 
trial period and provide you with 6 pri- 
vate lessons. All for a total cost of $25. 


If you aren’t playing to your own 


Sure you can 


satisfaction in a matter of days, the 
dealer will refund all your money. 
Every penny. 

But if you decide to keep the organ, 
your $25 goes toward down payment. 

What could be simpler or more 
straightforward? What better way to 
prove to yourself that you, or someone 
in your family, can play beautiful music? 

There is no obligation. See or call 
your Hammond Organ Dealer and tell 
him you want to try the Guaranteed 
Playtime Plan. Or write Hammond 
Organ Company and we will send you 
complete information about the Ham- 
mond Organ, the Playtime Plan, and 
the name of your nearest dealer. 

Mail the coupon today. 


Remember, only Hammond Organ 
dealers offer the Playtime Plan. 
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HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
4200 W. DIVERSEY AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60639 


i Please send me information about the 
Guaranteed Playtime Plan, plus facts 
about the Hammond Organ. 


[ [Ae send the name and address of 
the nearest Hammond Dealer. 
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Music’s most glorious voice 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Also makers of the Hammond Piano 
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Love Letters 
mbler 


=== Bluegrass Farmer, 
~ Alvin Dohme, has 
put his Rambler 
_ wagons over tough 
_ Virginia terrain and 
gives this remark- 
able account of 
_their performance 
under stress: 














Alvin Dohme 


































“Rambler wagon in near 

mint condition after 

100,000 miles of rough, 
tough driving.” 


"Our 1959 Rambler station 
wagon has just turned the 
100,000 mile mark. The 
body——-which is still 
tight, rust-—free, and 
rattle—free——then got its 
first waxing. The paint 
job came up shiny and 
smooth as new. I suppose 
this is not too unusual 
with Rambler cars...but 
most of the driving has 
been across fields and 
ditches. Total upkeep 
cost, including labor and 
three sets of tires: 
$137.50. This is the 
second Rambler station 
wagon operated here at 
the farm in succession— 
the first ran 75,000 
miles——then another 50,000 
under a second owner!" 





Here’s our handsome new version 
of Mr. Dohme’s rugged performer. 
It’s the American 330 Four-Door 
Station Wagon. Sensible in econ- 
omy—Spectacular in design. One 
of the 7 different station wagons 
available at your Rambler dealer 
—with up to 270 hp. 


FREE! 1965 Car X-Ray Book! 48 
pages of comparisons of 16 lead- 
ing °65 cars. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many in full color. It can 
save you hundreds of dollars. Get 
yours at your Rambler dealer. 
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Parliament for more debate. By 
mid-December, reasonable Cana- 
dians would have taken any design 
just to get rid of the whole annoying 
issue. But it took imposition of 
closure to bring the question to a 
vote, and the aroused passions of 
the partisans became more heated 
instead of cooling. 


The narcotics scandal 


By the time the flag debate ended, 
however, the government was in 
deeper trouble over the Rivard 
scandal, which erupted out of no- 
where. Early last year, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation com- 
bined to break up an international 
narcotics ring allegedly operated 
by the New York Mafia. Several 
Montrealers were arrested and were 
held for extradition proceedings by 
the United States government. 


At midsummer, the Montreal 
lawyer representing the American 
government went to the Mounted 
Police to complain that he was being 
subjected to intolerable pressures to 
agree to the release on bail of the 
main accused, Lucien Rivard. He 
charged that the executive assistant 
of the Minister of Immigration had 
offered him a $20,000 bribe, and 
that the special assistant to the 
Minister of Justice and the parlia- 
mentary assistant to Prime Minister 
Pearson had both tried to influence 
him on behalf of the alleged gangster. 
The Mounties investigated and sent 
a secret report to the Minister of 
Justice. 


A Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment got hold of the report and 
broke the story in the House of 
Commons. ‘The accusations were 
denied, and everybody involved re- 
signed pending an investigation by a 
royal commission. 


Then new peccadilloes kept erupt- 
ing to embarrass Pearson. A Cabinet 
minister from Montreal admitted 
ordering thousands of dollars’ worth 
of furniture from a Montreal store 
which became involved in a bank- 
ruptcy investigation. The minister 
had made no arrangement to pay 
for the furniture until dunned by a 
bank following the bankruptcy. In 
late January, Pearson fired another 
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Cabinet minister from Quebec for. 


reasons he refused to disclose. 


Conservative troubles 


Under different circumstances, 
these scandals might have triggered 
a general election and upset the 
Liberal administration. However, 
none of the parties in the House of 
Commons wanted or could afford an 
election. The Conservatives were in 
as deep trouble within their party 
as the Liberals were in the govern- 
ment. Diefenbaker’s intransigent op- 
position to the Pearson flag had 
driven a deep wedge between 
English and French Conservatives. 
The French, under Quebec leader 
Leon Balcer, had bolted the party 
on the flag vote. Mr. Balcer de- 
manded that the party call a leader- 
ship convention to get rid of Diefen- 
baker. In February the national 
executive of the Conservative Party 
met in Ottawa, and by the narrow 
margin of two votes, rejected the 
demand. 


How deeply the Conservative dis- 
enchantment with Diefenbaker is 
shared by the electorate is impossible 
to say. The polls for the past year 
have shown little gain being made 
by any party. The difficulty of the 
Conservatives is that they must go 
with Diefenbaker because they have 
nobody else around whom his de- 
tractors can rally. 


The deep division within the Con- 
servative Party has been most for- 
tunate for the Liberals. Pearson’s 
flag gambit undoubtedly solidified 
the Liberal following in Quebec 
and among the younger voters else- 
where. The Liberals are confident 
that they will sweep Quebec at the 


next election, despite the scandals - 


which exclusively involve Quebec 
French Canadians. But there are no 
indications that the party has made 
any gains in the West or in rural 
Ontario, where it must gain to win. 


Yet the record of the Pearson 
administration has not been all that 
bad. It was able to renegotiate the 
treaty to develop the power resources 
of the Columbia River to the satisfac- 
tion of both the American govern- 
ment and the government of British 
Columbia, no minor miracle. It 
obtained an agreement with all ten 
provinces on a formula to amend the 
Canadian constitution. Hitherto 
such amendments have been sub- 
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Sylvania upsets the applecart in color TV. For the first 
time, even a bright red apple shows its true colors bril- 
liantly on TV. Secret of this brighter, truer picture is 
Sylvania’s new color bright 85® picture tube. It uses a 
revolutionary new red phosphor. And a patented screen- 
making process for unmatched picture sharpness. ‘This 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS Œ 


730 THIRD AVE., N.Y. 10017 - SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating 


¢ GI&E Laboratories + GI&E International + Genera 
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color TV breakthrough is the happy result of GT&E 
“teamwork” —with major contributions by GT&E Lab- 
oratories and three divisions of Sylvania (Chemical & 
Metallurgical... Electronic Tubes...and Home Enter- 
tainment Products). More reason for the dynamic and 
continuous growth of GTRE. 
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This year take an easygoing, high-flying 
United jet vacation...in the U.S.A. 


From Hawaii to the New York World’s Fair and in between, the U.S. A. never 
offered more to see and do than this year. And United, with jet service to the 
most U. S. vacation areas, makes most any trip fast and convenient for you. 


Now it’s easier than ever to fly 
United because you can charge 
United tickets to any of six major 
credit cards and take up to two years 
to pay if you wish, or use your Air 
Travel Card. With United’s Family 
Plan, you can save 25-50% on fares 
for your wife and children. 


On selected flights across the U.S.A. 
you'll enjoy United’s Jetarama Thea- 
ter, widest choice of entertainment 
in the air, featuring wide-screen color 
movies* and your choice of six chan- 
nels of the best stereo and monaural 
programming. 


Where to go in the U.S.A.? To help 
get started, check United’s $1 travel 
planning kits at right. Then call United 
or your Travel Agent for jet reserva- 
tions... and “Welcome aboard!” 


* By Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc, 


United offers jets to the most U. S. vacation areas. 


Hawaii. Now only $100 from California 
on United. Four islands of pleasure 
await you. Oahu with Waikiki, inter- 
national shops and a Polynesian kalei- 
doscope of good food, exciting rhythms 
and total relaxation. Maui offers a 
Robert Trent Jones golf course next to 
the broad expanse of soft, white sand 
of Kaanapali. Hawaii, the Volcano 
Island, has orchids, volcanic parks and 
the Islands’ best fishing waters. Tropi- 
cal Kauai, movie set for “South Pacific,” 
has spectacular Waimea Canyon and 
rainbow spawning Hanalei Bay. 


Los Angeles... Hollywood... Disney- 
land. All well-known California favor- 
ites. This summer enjoy Disneyland’s 
10th Anniversary Celebration, and see 
“The Enchanted Tiki Room” presented 
by United Air Lines. Take side trips 
to San Diego, Santa Barbara, Palm 
Springs, Las Vegas. 


San Francisco and Northern California. 
Here you can eat your way around the 
world. See a square-rigger sailing ship, 
Chinatown, live buffalo, gold nuggets, 
cable cars, redwood country, and more. 


Seattle, hub of the Pacific Northwest. 
Snowcapped mountains above, deli- 
cious red salmon below. Denver and 
the Rockies...as beautiful in summer 
green as in winter white. 


New York and New England. This sum- 
mer the New York World’s Fair is 
better than ever. Back again are last 
summer’s most popular exhibits, such 
as United's prize-winning Saul Bass 
film, “From Here to There,” showing in 
the Transportation Pavilion. And many 
new surprises. After the Fair, rent a 
car and take the family on a tour of 
New England's rolling hillsides, rocky 
seacoasts and history-laden byways. 


Washington. See the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington Monument and the White 
House. Save time, too, for elegant 
Georgetown and Arlington Cemetery— 
quiet, green, inspiring. Drive by rental 
car to Virginia’s Williamsburg, Manas- 
sas Battlefield, Shenandoah Valley and 
Skyline Drive. 


United’s travel planning kits only $1 
each! United's kits are great for all 
who are planning vacations. Each costs 
only $1 and features a well-known 
guidebook alone worth $1.95. Also in- 
cluded: helpful travel folders and local 
United schedules. The New York kit 
has a special World’s Fair Checklist 
besides. 





Order kits here. Just fill in your name and 
address and send with $1 for each kit you 
select. We'll process your order promptly. 
Mail to: United Air Lines, Dept. A-4, 
P. O. Box 727, Garden City, N. Y. 11531 
Please send me: 

O United’s Hawaii Kit, $1 

O United’s Southern California Kit, $1 

O United’s Northern California Kit, $1 

O United’s New York Kit, $1 

O United’s Washington, D. C., Kit, $1 

O United’s New England Kit, $1 
$1 (check, cash or money order payable to United 
Air Lines) is enclosed for each kit selected. 


Name 
Address 


CHEY cnet Zip Code 


Have a Travel Agent? Please write his name below. 





@ Fly United Air Lines to the Paradise of the Pacific—Hawaii...to New York and the Fair...or to many other exciting places—like Disneyland. 


Fortnightly Service from New York and Boston to 
PORTUGAL « ITALY « SICILY - GREECE - CYPRUS + ISRAEL 


The Magnificent TSS 


OLYMPIA 


23,000 TONS 
a’ 
Greek Line’s New Flagship TSS 


QUEEN ANNA MARIA 
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The “Golden Route” is more than a sunshine route to the Mediter- 
ranean... it is a golden way of life! It symbolizes the highest stand- 
ards of excellence, comfort and elegance .. . of attentions by those 
who are especially trained in the tradition of fine service. 


On the “Golden Route” you'll luxuriate on sleek, comfortable liners in 
staterooms with private facilities. Play on the many sun-deck areas 
. swim, make friends in the many spacious public rooms. You'll 
delight in the epicurean Continental-American cuisine featuring Medi- 
terranean specialties. 
Pick the “Golden Route” sailing of your choice . . . take advantage of 
season discounts up to 25% . . . custom-plan your own itinerary, or 
select an all-inclusive tour from the many regularly scheduled to 
Mediterranean countries and Greek Islands. 
For ‘‘Golden Route” information, tours and reservations including the 
magnificent Mediterranean cruise and West Indies cruises, contact 
your TRAVEL AGENT. 


GREEK LINE 


10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. 10004 


Atlanta « Boston « Cleveland * Chicago * Detroit + Los Angeles * Miami « Philadelphia e San Francisco 


Toronto « Montreal ¢ Vancouver 


a, Stabilized + Fully Air Conditioned p j 
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Report on Canada 


mitted to the British Parliament, to 
the embarrassment of both coun- 
tries. It also obtained agreement 
with the provinces to divide taxa- 
tion revenues more equitably, and 
to institute a national social security 
scheme. It pushed through a work- 
able plan to integrate the three 
armed services into a single force. 


Friction eases to the south 


Perhaps most important of all, 
with the United States 
have been put back on a friendly 
basis. The Canadian government 


has eased off its pressure on the oil 








industry to increase exports to the 
United States, although it has not 


retreated from its determination to 


reduce the $500 million annual 


| automotive trade deficit. 


Early in the new year, it was able 
to announce the successful conclu- 
sion of an agreement for a limited 


free trade area in automobiles be- 


tween the two countries. The agree- 


| ment was not received with excessive 


| lems. 


enthusiasm in Canada, but it did 
indicate a willingness on the part of 
both governments to seek reasonable 
solutions to vexing common prob- 
For Canada, the importance 
of the agreement lay in the fact that 


it was able to put sufficient pressure 





on the American owners of the Ca- 
nadian auto plants to make any sort 
of agreement possible. Having dis- 


‘covered that pressure can be suc- 


cessfully exerted, the government 
can be expected gradually to extend 
the process to other industries with 
huge investments in Canada. 


Water resources 


Completely lost to sight in the 
parliamentary uproar was the quiet 
emergence of a great new issue, not 
only for Canadians but Americans 
as well. ‘That issue is water. The 
Columbia River development fo- 
cused attention on the electric power 
aspects of Canadian water resources. 
But the vigorous though losing fight 
put up by local residents to save 
the beautiful St. John River in New 
Brunswick from the power devel- 
opers is a different straw in the 


| Canadian wind. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


A more forceful group has op- 
posed the whole Columbia concept. 
They wanted the course of the river 
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TOMORROW-LAND 


High spot of the New York World’s Fair reopening this Spring — 
GM Futurama! 


You can look over GM's exciting “idea” cars—Firebird IV with television, 
stereo, game table, refrigerator; GM-X with jet aircraft cockpit and con- 
trols—fascinating design and engineering innovations right out of 
tomorrow. 


You'll take a ride that is wrapped in wonders . . . through the metropolis 
of the future, over Antarctic wastes, into tropical jungles, along the ocean 
floor. 


You can count on the people of General Motors again to provide the most 
popular show at the Fair—the Futurama. 


| General Motors Is People... 


° making better things for you 
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AN EYE OPENER Within the next five 
years, you’re likely to see the start of the biggest one- 
family home construction boom this country has ever 
enjoyed. That’s what you can read between the lines of 
our F. W. Dodge division’s annual Construction Fore- 
cast, which predicts a $50-billion market this year. Dodge 
economists foresee a rising marriage rate combining 
with a favorable economic outlook and the trend to- 
ward larger homes to keep construction moving upward. 








FADING MEMORY Three weeks 


from today you'll have forgotten 60% of what is said in 
this advertisement—or any other ad in this magazine. 
Memory tests conducted by McGraw-Hill Research 
demonstrate this dramatic fall-off of advertising reten- 
tion. That’s why experienced advertisers know the need 
for frequency. What’s our purpose in this kind of re- 
search? It’s part of an effort to help our advertisers im- 
prove the effectiveness of their business communications. 


JUST THE TICKET No, that ticket up 


there doesn’t exist, but it could. Thousands of business- 
men virtually commute to the Continent; they tell us 
they need a complete ‘‘BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO 
EUROPE.” They’ll have one soon, thanks to a three-way 
team effort at McGraw-Hill. BUSINESS WEEK editors 
worked with our World News correspondents in Europe 
to compile facts, figures, maps and advice you can’t get 
elsewhere. Now McGraw-Hill Book Co. will publish it. 





THE RIGHT TYPE It didn’t surprise us 
that a Japanese publisher bought the rights to “How 
TO BAT,” a McGraw-Hill baseball book. We were a little 
startled when a Yugoslav wanted the Serbo-Croatian 
rights to “TELEVISION ADVERTISING.” But we shouldn’t 
have been. We have granted over 2,500 licenses for 
foreign language editions of our books. Most are on 
education, business, and industry—types most needed 
to quench a world-wide thirst for knowledge. 
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SERVING MAN'S NEED FOR KNOWLEDGE...IN MANY WAYS @ 


McGRAW-HILL 


Pick up either Volkswagen 
in Europe. 








If you have a driving ambition to see 
Europe, the cheapest way to do the driv- 
ing is in your own VW. And picking it up 
in Europe is the cheapest way to become 
a VW owner. 

You can get a genuine beetle in any 
of 55 cities in 9 countries. And, if you 
want a little more room and a little more 
power, spend a little more money and 
get our Squareback Sedan. (It's just as 
genuine, but not so beetle-ish.) 


© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 











WR The best (and worst) movies 
4 y op] ofthe last ten years dissected by 
J KÒ America’s most provocative critic 





Pauline Kael, 





























who doesn’t intend to let 
“pedants spoil the game” comments on a 
dazzling variety of films, reviewers, review 
media and philosophies of criticism. Her 
articles on literally hundreds of movies 
range from West Side Story to why Twelve Angry Men 
was a flop with the mass audience; from “How the 
Long Distance Runner Throws the Race” to the 
“Come-Dressed-As-the-Sick-Soul-of-Europe Parties” 
(Marienbad etc.). Says Virginia Kirkus’ Service of the 
book: “Never dull, blazingly personal, provokingly 
penetrating, awfully funny — her collection may well 
do for film criticism what Mary McCarthy’s Sights 
and Spectacles achieved in the theatre.” $6.00 


[LOST IT AT THE MOVIES 


by Pauline Kael (he. 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN <= 


Your local VW dealer will attend to 
the details of purchase, delivery, insur- 
ance and licensing. And if the car needs 
servicing after you ship it home, he'll at- 
tend to that, too. 

If you think that's a lot to ask of a 
dealer you don't even know, write to 
Volkswagen of America, Tourist 
Delivery Dept. A45, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 

We'll introduce you. 













Report on Canada 


reversed to serve Canadian needs 
alone, with as much emphasis on 
recreation and irrigation as on 
power. Similarly, in the new $150 
million South Saskatchewan River 
Dam, great attention is being paid 
to the development of recreational 
facilities for the people of Sas- 
katchewan. 


Water thus is coming to have a 
value of its own, at a time when 
there is a serious shortage all over 
the United States. The shortage 
is particularly acute in the Great 
Lakes basin and along the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, where low water may 
drastically cut traffic this year. The 
two countries have asked the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to study 
the problem. It is significant that 
its terms of reference exclude study 
of the diversion of north-flowing 
rivers in Ontario or Quebec into 
the Great Lakes. If, as, and when 
such diversions take place, they will 
be done by exclusively Canadian 
decisions. 


From the Yukon to Mexico 
American engineers, viewing the 
vast water resources of northern 
Canada in juxtaposition to their 
own critical water needs, have re- 
cently started agitating for a con- 
tinental water policy. The great 
N.A.W.A.P.A. Project — the North 
American Water and Power Alliance 
—has Washington sitting up and 
paying attention. A preliminary 
study indicates that it would cost 
about a hundred billion dollars to 
bring water from the Yukon and 
northern Canada down to the Great 
Plains, California, and Mexico. 


Most of the water in question 
belongs to Canada. The govern- 
ment recently pointed out that, like 
all other Canadian water, it will be 
held for development in Canadian 
interests. Only what is surplus to 
Canadian needs will ever be made 
available to the United States, and 
then only on terms favorable to 
Canada. 


Even though this policy has been 
enunciated by a Liberal Cabinet 
minister, there should be no doubt 
left that on this question all Cana- 
dian politicians will speak with a 
single voice. 
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Please show me the world of tour possibilities open through your Pick-a Tour Program. 
C] Please have your travel expert contact me. 





STATE 











PHONE 














Mail this coupon now for the newest, 
most exciting vacation sampler you’ve 
ever seen! 


This beautifully illustrated Pick-a-Tour 
sampler presents many fascinating tours 
—page after page of them. And best of 
all, these tours are arranged according to 
your budget, your desired destination and 
your vacation duration! 


Your Travel Agent will help take all the 
ifs, buts and question marks out of mak- 
ing your dream vacation come true. He 
is a Pick-a-Tour specialist, equipped to 
show you how simply Lufthansa’s Pick-a- 
Tour Program can practically do your 
vacation planning for you! 


Now, where did you leave that pencil? 


Some examples of the 
tours in our Pick-a-Tour Program: 


Middle Eastern BudJet Cruise. 21 days, 
7 exciting countries, up to 28 fascinating 
cities, includes Aegean and Mediterra- 
nean cruises. From $1175. 


The Romantic Alps. Change from jet to 
U-Drive car in Frankfurt for a 21-day tour 
of four Alpine countries,through such ro- 
mantic cities as Rothenburg, Innsbruck, 
Garmisch, Munich. $975. 


The Glockenspiel Tour. An open road 
tour that blends cultural significance and 


(Got a stamp?) 


scenic beauty. Visit 11 cities in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland by U-Drive car. 
21 wonderful days. $959. 


The Baroque. A tour of unusual interest 
by U-Drive car. Motor from Frankfurt 
through five countries with stops in such 
picturesque cities as Berlin, Prague, Vi- 
enna, Lucerne, Heidelberg. 21 days. $986. 


Roman Sojourn. A 15-day motorcoach 
tour with an Italian accent. Meander 
through Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and on to Italy for visits to Florence, Sor- 
rento, Capri, Pompeii, Rome, Pisa, Genoa, 
Milan. Just $599. 

ABC of Europe Tour. Motor through six 
countries, visit 12 famous cities, on a tour 
that gives you a European’s-eye view of 
the Continent. From $699. 


Holy Land Tour. Relive the rich past of 
the Holy Land and the Middle East on 
this 21-day tour. Includes a camel safari, 
swim in the Dead Sea, 2'/2-day Greek 
Islands cruise. From $1313. 


Around the World Tour. A never-to-be- 
forgotten 39-day travel adventure that 
takes you through 31 famous cities of the 
World. You visit places that read like a 
history book: Athens, Beirut, Cairo, Bom- 
bay, Agra, Bangkok, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Kyoto, many more on this escorted 
tour. As low as $2349. 





World Opener 


Medieval and Modern Germany. 9 days 
of legends and life. From Frankfurt to the 
fabled Rhine, to Cologne, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Berlin and beautiful Goslar in the 
Harz Mountains. Only $517. 


Bavarian Holiday. To know Munich is to 
love it. This tour gives you 9 wonderful 
days in Bavaria’s capital city, plus 6 more 
in Salzburg, the city of festivals. $477. 


The Colorful Balkans. Dubrovnik, Bel- 
grade, Sofia, Bucharest, Budapest, 
Vienna! These and many more charming 
Balkan cities are included in this 21-day 
itinerary. $892. 


The Bible Lands. Start your pilgrimage in 
Cairo, on to Beirut and Damascus, to see 
the land of the prophets, Moses’ view of 
the Promised Land, and the roads Christ 
walked. 15 days, only $980. 


Romantic Germany & Austria. Medieval 
hamlets, walled cities, majestic moun- 
tains, quiet miles of woods, lovely lakes 
and lusty nights—all are yours in this 
memorable 16-day tour. $665. 


Prices quoted are based on 21-day Jet Economy 
Class Excursion fares, from New York. 


S&S LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AtRtines 
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ý mist which has long obscured the immediate 
future of French politics is at last beginning to 
lift, at least in one respect. Barring ill health — 
always possible in a man of seventy-four — it now 
seems fairly certain that Charles de Gaulle will 
run for re-election as President of the Republic 
next December. Thus will be completed the 
first of the three tasks the General has set himself 
on the domestic front in the name of “national 
renovation.” It will only remain for him to assure 
the transformation of the Senate from a parlia- 
mentary chamber representative of France’s rural 
elements into a body which reflects the country’s 
professional interests, and to oversee the triumphal 
re-election, in December, 1967, of an absolute 
Gaullist majority in the National Assembly. 


One factor which could shatter this long-term 
plan would be a drastic deterioration in the re- 
cession which recently hit French industry. In 
this respect, 1964 proved a mixed blessing to 
France. It saw the triumph of the stabilization 
program which was introduced in September of 
1963: the rise in the cost of living, which had 
averaged 5 percent a year since 1959, was re- 
duced to only 2 percent, and there was an improve- 
ment in the French balance of trade, which has 
been unfavorable since 1962. But the price paid 
for this stabilization has been a recession, par- 
ticularly noticeable in the textile industry and in 
an overall decline of 7 percent in automobile 
sales, with the nationalized Renault works, for 
example, selling 528,000 cars and trucks last year 
as compared with 668,000 in 1963. 


In December De Gaulle’s spirits were buoyed 
by the decisive breakthrough on uniform grain 
prices which saved the Common Market from 
going on the rocks. This was interpreted as a 
victory for Gaullist determination, and it was 
combined with the deteriorating situation in South 
Vietnam, which seemed to confirm the General’s 
most somber prophecies for that strife-torn land. 


France’s Premier 


Georges Pompidou’s steady rise has been one 
of the more extraordinary phenomena of the 
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FRANCE 


Fifth Republic. He is the only French civilian 
within living memory who has had to face the 
National Assembly without parliamentary or, 
in fact, electoral experience of any kind. His 
maiden speech as Premier on April 26, 1962, was 
such a lackluster performance that there was 
general agreement among the old parliamentary 
hands that he would be lucky to last six months. 
Instead, he has ridden out three years. 


Pompidou’s parliamentary success owes much 
to the situation he found when he took over. His 
predecessor, Michel Debré, had to rule with an 
unstable majority, which began to fall apart as it 
became clear that De Gaulle’s real Algerian 
policy was almost exactly the opposite of what 
many of his supporters had thought it was. Pom- 
pidou, on the other hand, has had the support of 
an absolute majority of some 240 deputies (out 
of 477), who have remained loyal to the govern- 
ment through the hottest parliamentary crises. 


The key to Pompidou’s success, however, lies 
less in his handling of the National Assembly 
than in his handling of De Gaulle. The real 
leader of the Gaullist majority in the Assembly is 
once again Debré, who, after his upset defeat in 
the elections of 1962, crept back in a carefully 
rigged by-election staged for his benefit in May, 
1963, in the conveniently remote island of Ré- 
union in the Indian Ocean. Notwithstanding 
this belated comeback, Debré remains an out- 
sider, for he holds no ministerial post and does 
not attend Cabinet sessions in the Elysée Palace, 
where real policy is made. And this, in the 
present French context, is crucial. 


It is precisely in his smooth and increasingly 
expert handling of Cabinet sessions that Pompidou 
has made his mark. Where Debré, his predeces- 
sor, was peppery and incisive, Pompidou is suave 
and diplomatic. With a finesse born of years of 
discreet work for the banking house of the Roth- 
schilds, he has developed a psychological insight 
into the character of De Gaulle, which Debré, 
the lawyer ever ready to argue a brief, has never 
possessed. 
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For people who don’t mind being looked at | the entirely new 
Mercury for 1965 


Mercury wagons are famous | Aire device directs air across | and a fold-down third seat. 
for the way they combine | the rear window, helps clear | So if you're used to playing 
beauty, luxury and useful- | off dust and snow. Options | toa full nouse, this spacious 











ness. This year the propor- | include adjustable air saiu new aie Park is the one. 
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IN A GREAT TRADITION— 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS CABERNET SAUVIGNON. 


This is Brother Timothy, the Brother Cellar- 
master. He is drawing off a sample of the Caber- 
net Sauvignon, a choice red wine named for the 
rare variety of grape from which it is made. 

Brother Timothy is justly proud of this super- 
lative red wine, and of its companion, the 
Sauvignon Blanc. a remarkable white. Both are 
“limited edition” wines. 

lor nearly a century now, The Christian 
J Brothers of California have made superb wines 


like these in support of their teaching missions 
on the West Coast. 

Brother Timothy suggests that you try these 
wines. Then you will know why it is that there 
are twenty-two great American wines. They are 
made by The Christian Brothers. 

FOR FREE WINE SELECTOR, a guide that tells 
you how to choose and enjoy wines, write to: . 
The Christian Brothers, Department WG, 2030 
Union Street, San Francisco 23, California. 
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Pompidou rarely argues with De 
Gaulle. His tactic is to spare De 
Gaulle all unnecessary decision- 
making except in fundamentals and 


-on issues which are regarded as of 


paramount importance. He has 
become a past master at running 


interference for De Gaulle, cutting 


short a long-winded minister when 
he senses that the General’s patience 
is beginning to wear thin, deferring 
thorny issues to later study when 
excessive disagreement looms, and 
generally steering Cabinet discus- 
sions in such a way that the answer 
to any particular problem emerges 
gradually through a kind of con- 
sensus, thus relieving De Gaulle of 
the onus of settling the issue himself. 


This is the way De Gaulle likes it; 
for contrary to the myth which has 
grown up about him, the General 
in private is not the imperious arbi- 
trator which his public intransigence 
has led so many to believe. His 
opinion is sovereign, dictatorial, and, 
like the Pope’s, unchallengeable in 
those fields which he regards as his 
particular domain, notably foreign 
and military affairs. But for the 
rest, he is more than content to 
exercise a policy of laissez-faire. 


In the nature of things, Pompi- 
dou’s strong points are back-room 
and chancellery qualities, which do 
not by themselves equip a politician 
to face the rough-and-tumble of the 
public world. As a debater he has 
undoubtedly made progress, but the 
ascendancy he has achieved over 
the Assembly is largely due to its 


- having degenerated into a thor- 


oughly docile body, whose debates 
are no longer enlivened by the 
caustic wit of a Georges Bidault, 
the razor-sharp repartee of a Pierre 
Mendés-France, the forensic subtle- 
ties of an Edgar Faure. The bland- 
er form of political persuasion which 
Pompidou has perfected is doubt- 
less more in keeping with the present 
temper of the French people. But 
whether it would suffice to carry 
him through to a clear-cut victory 
in a presidential election remains 
a moot point. 


De Gaulle’s opposition 


The situation resembles a poker 
game and is complicated by the 
fact that not all of the possible 


players have yet laid down their | 
cards or even entered the game. So 
far three opposition figures have 
announced their candidacy: Gaston 
Defferre, the Socialist mayor of 
Marseilles; a middle-of-the-road sen- 
ator, André Cornu; and a fiery ex- 
Pétainist minister and lawyer, Jean- 
Louis ‘Tixier-Vignancour, whose 
heated outbursts occasionally take 
violent form — as on last October 
22, when he grappled with a prose- 
cution witness in a Lyons lawcourt. 


The two imponderables are An- 
toine Pinay and the French Com- 
munist Party. Pinay, though he is 
only a year younger than De Gaulle, 
has remained extraordinarily active 
for a man of his age, allowing his 
supporters to believe that he may 
be persuaded to run if the General 
bows out. As for the Communist 
Party, no one yet knows whether it 
has an ace or a joker up its sleeve 
or how it will choose to play it. 


Defferre’s campaign has conspic- 
uously failed to get off the ground 
— which is precisely what some of 
the wise old birds of the Fourth 
Republic, like Guy Mollet and 
Pierre Mendés-France, predicted 
from the start. Defferre’s conscious 
efforts to exploit Madison Avenue 
techniques have been crippled all 
along by the unrelenting hostility 
of the state-controlled radio and 
television, which has done every- 
thing to keep him off the screen as 
completely as possible. Though a 
new charter for it was voted through 
last autumn in answer to a rising 
wave of protests, the new O.R.T.F. 
(Office de la Radio-Télévision 
Francaise) shows merely a change 
of label for the same sour old wine. 


Defferre’s chances 


As a Socialist who nonetheless 
owns a yacht, Defferre has been 
more hindered than helped by his 
party affiliation. The French Social- 
ists are at present in the throes of a 
bitter inner conflict which has pretty 
well paralyzed them. The party 
now has two heads, one of them 
being Defferre, its official candi- 
date for the presidency, the other 
Guy Mollet, who as secretary-gen- 
eral continues to control the party 
apparatus, though not its policy- 
making board. 


Mollet has never taken kindly to 
Defferre’s candidacy. His own 






does 
practically 
everything 
for you 
automatically 





and loads 
instantly, too 


The KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera is 
the most convenient, most automatic, 
most helpful precision camera in the 
world today. It loads automatically... 
automatically adjusts for film speed 
... automatically advances the film 
for you after each shot...automat- 
ically adjusts the fast f/2.8 lens for 
correct exposure... automatically 
switches to flash speed when you 
pop up the built-in flash holder... 
automatically indicates by range- 
finder when focus is correct... and 
more, much more! This extraordinary 
precision camera costs less than 
$130. See the KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 
—and the many other KODAK INSTA- 
MATIC Cameras—at your Kodak 
dealer’s. 





Price subject to change without notice. 


KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 Camera 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NY. 


Lovers’ guide to 








urprising Amsterdam 


Here—tfrom reliable KLM—are 7 reasons why 


lovers love Arusterdam. The city returns the affection. It offers its 


nicest pleasures at prices even young newlyweds can afford. For 


more on Amsterdam, city of 22 surprises, clip coupon. 
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Amsterdam, the hub of Europe. One of Amsterdam’s 
first surprises, for many people, is its location. 

Look at the map. Amsterdam isn’t “way up north” 
at all. It’s smack in the middle of Europe’s liveliest 
cities—London, Glasgow, Paris, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Brussels, Rome. Amsterdam is the ideal place to 
begin your European tour. 

When you're ready to move on, Amsterdam offers 
superb transportation. Reliable KLM can whisk you to 
any of 39 European cities. (Note sample flying times 
on map.) Thirty express trains depart daily. You can 
leave by car (rentals start at $3.75 a day plus 612 cents a 

mile) or bus. Or cruise through Europe along the Rhine. 








Lively atmosphere. You sense the vitality and friendli- 
ness of Amsterdam the moment you step from your 
KLM jet. The people smile at you. They talk to you in 
English. The surprises of Amsterdam have begun. 





Thrifty tours. Join forces with two other couples and 
rent a full-size canal boat. Cost? $4.75 per person per 
day. Or, explore on KLM’s $5- and $10-a-day plans. 
Included: your hotel and breakfasts, plus unlimited 
sightseeing—in Amsterdam and 13 other cities. 
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Beautiful art treasures. Rem 











Intriguing castles. Muiderslot(above) 
is one of 12 medieval castles within 


an hour’s drive of Amsterdam. Some 
have charming guest rooms where 
you may stay for as little as $4 a night. 





Delightful food. These newlyweds are discovering “Rijsttafel” 
is the most valuable painting ever put on canvas. You can —a 21-dish feast that costs as little as $3 per couple. In Am- 
see this and 3,000 other paintings at the Rijksmuseum (say sterdam, you can go on a dining spree in 12 different lan- 
“Rikes-museum”) for 15 cents. There are forty museums in all. guages —at 300 fine restaurants. 
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Romantic bridges. There are 636 of them for lovers to make wishes on. One of the 
liveliest: the 295-year-old Magere Brug above. By the way, did you know that 
Amsterdam has twice as many miles of canals as Venice? 


[eran ile COUPON FOR NEW “SURPRISING AMSTERDAM” GUIDEBOOK-———~ 


(Or pick up a free copy from your travel agent.) 


[J Please send KLM’s new 208-page guidebook to “Surprising Amsterdam.” 
I enclose 25¢ in stamps or coin for mailing and handling charges. 
Please send free brochures on: 

O KLM’s package tours in 51 major cities around the world. 

O KLM’s “Europe on $5 a Day” and “Europe on $10 a Day.” 

O KLM’s “Happy Holland Tour” (3 days, from $68). 

O KLM’s “European Conducted Tours.” 

O KLM’s “Vacation Guide — 1965.” 
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KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, G. P.O. Box 1869, New York, N. Y. 10001. (PL 9-3600) 
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choice, based on the belief that aY f 
middle-of-the-roader stands a far ‘ 
better chance than a left-winger, 
was Maurice Faure, the head of the 
Radical Socialists, who rose to be 
Deputy Foreign Minister in Mollet’s 
1956 government when he was only 
thirty-four. Mollet’s hope was to 
engineer a coalition of “‘pro-Euro- : 
| pean” parties behind Faure, which, 
with the blessing of Jean Monnet 
| and others, might stand a chance of 
confronting the patriotic rhetoric of 
| Gaullist ultranationalists with the 
| inherent dynamism of the European 
idea. His plan was shattered when 
Defferre suddenly announced his 
candidacy in October of 1963. 
Mollet has never forgiven his fellow 
Socialist’s presumption and has all 
but openly plotted for his downfall. 





Defferre himself seems to harbor 
few illusions about his chances of 
defeating De Gaulle in an open 
| election. In February of last year 
he got his party to accept a long- 
range political program aimed at 
building up an image of the Social- 
ist Party as determined to look for- 
ward; but the slogan coined to make 
the point — “Horizon: "80 — sug- 


Py x . | 
The lira IS local current in Ital gested to skeptical observers that ` 
x not until 1980 is the Socialist Party 


likely to return to power in France. 


So | iS this. In any case, with several other 

contenders already in the field, it is 
L AES SOs, OSS iii | possible that when the real slugging 
fr, soni stile ee ENE. TRAVELERS CHE FOUE; indies ai begins, Defferre will no longer be 
. a ie in the melee at all. He held his 
position as mayor of Marseilles as 
a result of a precarious coalition of 
non-Communist center parties, and 
he knows quite well that he does 
| | not stand a chance against De 
| | Gaulle unless he receives support 
| from the Communists, who still con- 
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trol around 20 percent of the na- 
tional vote, compared with 12 to 13 
| percent for the Socialists. But Com- 
— munist support is something Def- 


Italy, India, Iran, aara (name any lace you 're ferre has steadfastly eschewed. 
likely to go)— all have one currency in common: The Communist dilemma 


The Communists, for their part 


BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. have not made Sea whether they 
Better than cash, they're loss-proof, theft-proof | would eventually be willing to sup: 


port a Socialist candidate in order 


and valid only with YOur signature — money only to make the most of an uncertain 
situation. Premature Communist 4 


you can spend. Sold at leading banks everywhere. support for Defferre would be more ° 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION embarrassıng than useful to both, 
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You'll be intrigued by 
the people of Singapore 
at the crossroads of 

the world... /and of mystery, 


adventure, spectacle and surprise. 


What's going on behind that shut- 
ter on mysterious Arab Street? 
You should really see for yourself, 
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Wouldn't you like to meet that 
bewitching beauty dining alone 
ina softly lighted corner of the 
posh Intercontinental? Per- 
haps you can. 








Would you dare to join those intriguing 
men slowly sipping gin slings beneath 
the spinning punkahs of the Raffles? 
You could—if you were there. 
















Is that lissome girl Sia- 
mese or Ceylonese? Why 
don't you ask her? 


Are those sikhs, sheiks, sultans, or mahara- 
jas? If you're curious, they’ll tell you. 















& Singapore is a free port, shopper's paradise. You can bargain for the 
world’s treasures at duty-free prices. 


Æ You'llhaveno language problem —just about everyone speaks English. 


Food in Singapore runs the gamut from Malay “satay” and Indian cur- 
ries to Chinese, Japanese, Russian, English and Continental cuisine. 


& 
& Sixteen first-class hotels and several good hotels offer you a wide 
% 


Surely that dark haired princess in Sarong Kebaya 
is the toast of those real-life merchant princes who 
surround her... 





For she is Singapore, the enchanting epitome of the 
most colorful and exotic mixture of people to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

"Save Four for Singapore" —four days (at least) of 
fascination, pleasure, and surprise. 

Then when somebody asks, “Apa khabar?" (What's 
the news?), you can truthfully say — 


choice of attractive air-conditioned rooms. You can drink Singapore 
water from the tap. 


Festivals take place regularly. The 
tropical climate assures outdoor 
entertainment all year round. Golf 
courses are superb. Palm fringed 
beaches abound. 


#@ Call your travel agent for complete 
information—or write Singapore 
Government Tourist Information 
Office, 7th Floor, 530 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York, Phone N 
MU 7-8798—or Suite 1101, 510 W. i 





YOU SEE MORE OF THE ORIENT IN 
& 










Only 3% jet 
hours from 
Hong Kong... 
1% jet hours 
from Bangkok 













Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Cali- 
fornia, Phone MA 4-3223. 





A hard day’s night 


The life of a Venetian gondoliere is 
not the easiest in the world. And that’s 
especially true if he happens to be on 
the night shift. 

That means a pretty long stretch 
of poling party-goers and their play- 
mates all up and down the Grand 
Canal;along the golden glittering Lido. 

Worse, in this most romantic 
of all the world’s cities, under an in- 
credible moon surrounded by archi- 
tectural and natural beauty that you 
really have to see to be- 
lieve...he has the job of 
singing encouragement to 
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couple after couple. 

Can you imagine his state of 
mind by morning? Exhausted. Physi- 
cally too! 

Can’t really blame him for 
grabbing a few winks. 

When you getto Venice, though, 
don’t waste your days sleeping. See 
everything. The exquisite little Vene- 
tian lace shops. The glassblowers. 
The gorgeous ancient palazzi still 
standing in a remarkable state of 


preservation. The beaches. 
Ve | \ | [Co And, oh yes, the night life. 
Live it up in Venice. 


Complete information and travel plans are available through your Travel Agent or any 
Alitalia Airlines Ticket Office. (Alitalia—first and fastest way to Venice, and to all of Italy.) 
Write for literature to: Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York; Ente 
Provinciale per il Turismo; or Azienda Autonoma Soggiorno e Turismo, Venice, Italy. 
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for it would resurrect the old bogey 
of the Front Populaire and would 
permit the Gaullist UNR to pose as 
France’s only salvation against a 
rising Red tide. On the other hand, 
the Communists have it in their 
power, simply by putting up a can- 
didate of their own, who might get 
close to 20 percent of the vote, to 
siphon off enough ballots from Def- 
ferre to ensure his defeat and De 
Gaulle’s re-election. 


It is here that internal consider- 
ations have their impact in the 
foreign field. The Kremlin has 
every reason to want to keep De 
Gaulle in power, for no one has 
proved more adept in systematically 
disrupting the entire NATO struc- 
ture. De Gaulle, who knows this as 
well as the Kremlin does, has long 
used his privileged position to black- 
mail the Communist Party at home. 


In the improbable case that the 
French Communist Party comes out 
strongly for Defferre, De Gaulle can 
make the long-awaited trip to Mos- 
cow which, for reasons of diplo- 
matic protocol, he has owed the 
Soviet Union since Khrushchev’s 
visit to France in March of 1960. 
Nothing could embarrass France’s 
Communist leaders more than to 
have France’s President cordially 
received in Moscow. About one 
million Communists are estimated 
to have voted for De Gaulle in the 
presidential election of 1958. 


The groundwork for a Gaullist 
grand tour has already been laid. 
Last July, Ion Gheorghe Maurer 
and Alexander Birladeanu, respec- 
tively Premier and Deputy Premier 
of Rumania, made an official visit 
to Paris. This visit opened exten- 
sive trade negotiations, which were 
completed in December and were 
officially signed in February in 
Bucharest. An even more ambitious 
trade agreement was signed between 
France and the Soviet Union in 
November, providing, among other 
things, for long-term credit ex- 
ceeding the five-year limit laid 
down in the Bern agreements. Then 
Koča Popović, Yugoslavia’s For- 
eign Minister, made an ofħcial visit 
to Paris, the first such visit made by 
a Yugoslav since the conclusion of 
the Algerian war; and he was fol- 
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Clockwise from bottom: The XK-E Roadster, now equipped with a more powerful version of the race-proven XK engine. $5,525. The 3.8°S’ Sedan, with overdrive and 
power steering. $5,735. The XK-E Coupe. $5,725. The 4.2 Sedan, with automatic transmission and power steering. $6,990. See and drive the new Jaguars at your dealer’s. 
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Why Japan’s worldwide airline is so delightfully unique 


As Shoko Yamamoto welcomes you aboard, you begin an 
experience unique in airline travel. Here, on Japan Air 
Lines is warmth and hospitality in the classic Japanese 
manner—innate in the family heritage of Shoko and her 
sister hostesses. 

Their charm and grace as they serve you in flight are 
of the world’s “oldest school of manners’’— the Japanese 
home. Since childhood they have lived by a code of 
etiquette evolved over centuries. Thoughtful respect for 
elders, loving guidance of children, gracious attention to 
guests—all are as cultivated and composed as the house- 
hold’s Japanese garden. 


Heritage grace, and a Continental flair 


It is this heritage of their ancestral homes that Shoko and 
every JAL hostess bring to transPacific and worldwide 
flights on Japan Air Lines. Charming in kimono, they 
pamper you with the graces of Japan. A fragrant o-shibori 
hot towel to refresh you. A cup of warm sake or your 
favorite cocktail. A sampling of tsumami-mono delica- 


Shoko’s gracious heritage 


| 


cies. Continental luncheons and dinners served in the 
classic atmosphere of your cabin’s pine-bough brocades 
and ancient crests of Japan. 

California to Japan...17 flights a week 


This hospitality and concern for your well-being is com- 


bined with dependable jet-age airmanship on JAL routes. 


virtually the world around. From San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, JAL offers 17 flights a week to Tokyo—all via 
sunny Honolulu. Plan to stop over for an interlude of 
Hawaiian surf and sun. No extra fare! 

But the Pacific is just the beginning of a travel experi- 
ence unique in all the world. Japan Air Lines can fly you 
on to more than a score of world capitals throughout 
Asia, India, the Middle East, Europe. JAL also flies directly 
over the North Pole between Europe and Japan! So wher- 
ever in the world your travels take you, see your travel 
agent about enjoying the unique pleasures of flying 
Japan Air Lines—‘‘the calm beauty of Japan at almost the 
speed of sound.” 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


U.S.A. to all the Orient and around the world 





Tribute to a gracious heritage 
JAL hostess Shoko Yamamoto 
arranges flowers at the family 
shrine. This veneration of time 
honored values is reflected in 
the classic hospitality extended 
on JAL’s transPacific and 


world-ranging Jet Couriers. 
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Japan's traditional etiquette brings beauty and happiness to childhood, pleasure to the home, graciousness 


3 


J} 
tO all 


aspects of life. You sense it on Japan Air Lines as kimono-clad hostesses anticipate your every wish. 


° WRITE FOR “YOUR WORLD ON JAL” TOUR KIT. For a fascinating preview of 
fying JAL and a sampling of its tours, send your name and address to 
Japan Air Lines, Box 2721-AM, San Francisco. If you would also like the 
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VODKA 80 PROOF + DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN 90 PROOF - BOTH 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + W. & A. GILBEY LTD., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DIST. PROD. CO, N.Y.C. 


GILB 


Gilbey’s is the vodka with the smart, smooth spirit EN 


Why Gilbey’s? It’s the vodka that mixes well in any company. So smooth 


it doesn’t gossip. So spirited—yet discreet in any drink. That’s why Gilbey’s is the choice 
of the smart set. They recommend that you join them. 


THE HAT: A sleek satin turban by Mr. John. 


THE DRINK: A Gilbey’s Screwdriver: 142 ozs. Gilbey's Vodka stirred with orange juice and ice. 


Smart, smooth, sensibly priced. 


GILBEY’S VODKA ,, 0.0... 
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lowed by Vaclav David, the Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, and 
two months later by Janos Peter, 
the Foreign Minister of Hungary. 


De Gaulle and the Germans 


The Gaullist plan to penetrate 
Eastern Europe, economically as 
well as diplomatically, is a delicate 
operation. ‘lo the extent that it 
tends to weaken Moscow’s hold 
over its satellites, it is not popular 
in the Kremlin. Nor does it particu- 
larly endear De Gaulle to the Ger- 
mans, who, though they have pre- 
ceded the French along the same 
road by opening trade offices in 
Warsaw and Prague, are always 
apprehensive lest any French effort 
to improve relations with the East 
be undertaken at the expense of the 
reunification of Germany. 


De Gaulle himself contributed to 
these apprehensions in 1959 when 
he publicly opposed any revision of 
the Oder-Neisse border, though that 
did not prevent him from later 
entering into a formal alliance with 
the Bonn Republic in January of 
1963. De Gaulle’s lukewarmness to 
German reunification was never a 
problem while Konrad Adenauer 
was Chancellor of West Germany. 
Adenauer was a Rhineland Catholic 
who harbored a deep-seated distrust 
for Lutherans of Prussia and Pom- 
erania, whose reabsorption into the 
West German body politic would 
have put an abrupt end to the 
supremacy of his own Christian 
Democratic Party. 


But Ludwig Erhard, his suc- 
cessor, and even more, Gerhard 
Schroeder, the new German For- 
eign Minister, are quite different 
personalities, and both have shown 
increasing sensitivity to the under- 
current of feeling in favor of reuni- 
fication, which the German Liber- 
als have recently been exploiting. 


The built-in strains and stresses 
in the Franco-German alliance have 
been exacerbated by the personal 
animosity which has sprung up be- 
tween Schroeder and his French 
opposite number, the suave, seldom- 
ruffled Foreign Minister, Maurice 
Couve de Murville. Shortly before 
the semiannual meeting of NATO 
foreign ministers last December, 


Couve’s diplomatic bonhomie was | 
put to a severe test by Schroeder, 
who, at the end of a session with his 
French, British, and American col- 
leagues, summoned a few of the 
more influential German correspon- 
dents in Paris and told them that 
in the just-concluded discussion over 
Germany’s reunification, all but one 
of the Big Four foreign ministers 
had favored reopening the question 
with the Soviet Union. 


Though Schroeder did not actu- 
ally say so, he intimated that the 
lone negative had come from France. 
The Quai d’Orsay promptly issued 
a sharp denial, indicating that none 
of the powers other than West Ger- 
many was particularly keen on re- 
opening the question at present. 


United Europe? 


The distinct chill which de- 
scended on Franco-Russian relations 
after France signed the Franco- 
German pact in January of 1963 
and later refused to sign the test-ban 
treaty has only gradually warmed 
during the last twelve months on the 
tacit understanding, reiterated by 
De Gaulle in his conversations with 
Sergei Vinogradov, the Russian am- 
bassador in Paris, that Paris would 
not press for the reunification of 
Germany in the near future. 


In retrospect it now seems clear 
that since the rapprochement of 
East and West in the exalted name 
of a “Europe from the Atlantic to 
the Urals’ was De Gaulle’s long- 
distance aim all along, to begin by 
snubbing Britain and deliberately 
cajoling Germany was a strange 
way to go about it; all the more so 
since this aim forms an inherent 
part of the Grand Design for liber- 
ating the Old World from the “‘hege- 
mony” of the New. 


The one power in Western Eu- 
rope which might conceivably be 
able, for geographic and historical 
reasons, to pursue a policy of rela- 
tive independence toward the United 
States is Britain; the country least 
able to do so is West Germany, | 
whose only effectivé bulwark against 
the Red Army is the American 
Strategic Air Force. Hitching the 
French chariot to Germany and 
simultaneously ditching Britain, as 
De Gaulle did in January of 1963, 
was bound, under the circumstances, 
to pile up trouble for the future. 
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Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 
relax—go fishing! 


Your Ætna Casualty agent will 


put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He’ll take com. 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly... the way you’d 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every Ætna Casualty pol- 


icy ... just part of the package we call 
# 
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* PERSONAL SERVICE 


Find us fast in the Yellow Pages. 


ÆTNA CASUALTY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06115 
AFFILIATED WITH ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY è THE EXCELSIOR LIFE, CANADA 
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eee shapes up at first glance as a poor 
model for African unity. For almost ten years, a 
brutal though little-known civil war, stoked by the 
Chinese Communists, has ravaged parts of the 
countryside. One province of the country lives 
in constant fear that its traditions and culture will 
soon be engulfed by those of the rest of the coun- 
try. But despite the terror and the fear, the turmoil 
and division, Cameroun plays a unique role in 
today’s Africa. 


History gives Cameroun its position. This land 
by the equatorial coast under the hump of West 
Africa once was the pride of Bismarck’s German 
empire, grabbed hastily by Germany near the 
close of the nineteenth century’s scramble for 
Africa. But Germany lost the colony during 
World War I, and for almost fifty years, Britain 
and France divided the area and ruled it under 
League of Nation mandates and as United Na- 
tions trust territories. 


In 1960 at independence, most of the former 
British territory joined the former French territory 
in a reunited Cameroun. So far it is Africa’s only 
example of a federation of English-speaking and 
French-speaking states. Its leaders say they want 
to prove that the European powers, in their cynical 
carving up of colonial spoils, did not divide Africa 
forever — that Africa, despite its colonial past, 
can unite. 


Cameroun, three fourths the size of Texas, with 
a population of four million, has compounded its 
problem of unity with a civil war. Many thou- 
sands of people — some reports say 30,000, some 
70,000 — have died in the guerrilla fighting that 
erupted in 1956, mainly in the cool and verdant 
hills of the northwest. 


French colonialism was the original target of the 
militant nationalists who began the struggle. They 
demanded popular elections, independence, and 
reunification with British Cameroons. ‘The French 
reacted with bitter repression. ‘This repression 
drove the nationalists to guerrilla warfare. But 
the rebels did not win support from all Africans. 


44 


CAMEROUN 


The African leaders who held high positions 
during those colonial days of some self-government 
joined the French in hammering at the rebels. 
These Africans in the colonial administration 
reacted so fiercely to the rebellion that they soon 
lost any hold on the electorate. A new leader, 
Ahmadou Ahidjo, more moderate though still 
tied to the French, came to power in 1958. 


Cameroun’s first president 


Ahidjo, a young Muslim Fulani from the north, 
offered an amnesty for those who would lay down 
their arms. When the goal of independence was 
reached in 1960, some rebels did give up the battle. 
But others maintained that Ahidjo, who became 
independent Cameroun’s first president by vote of 
the National Assembly in 1960, was a French 
stooge. The war continued, with Chinese Com- 
munist money and guns now aiding the rebels. 


During his seven years in power, the now 
forty-one-year-old Ahidjo has succeeded in muting 
much of the rebellion. One rebel leader was killed 
in battle. Another was murdered in exile in 
Switzerland. Then Chou En-lai, in his famous 
tour of Africa last year, decided that, at least in 
Cameroun’s case, China would show more wisdom 
by helping the government rather than the maquis. 
He cut off aid to the rebels. 


But the trouble has not vanished. Any visitor 
can find that out quickly. French and African 
soldiers still walk about the capital, Yaoundé, in 
camouflage dress. Soldiers undergo guerrilla 
training at the airport in Douala. Only last year 
the government displayed the heads of four guer- 
rilla rebels on stakes by the side of the road. A 
few months ago, someone rushed into a gendarme 
post and called for help. Four gendarmes followed 
the man outside. He scampered away. ‘The 
gendarmes were ambushed and beheaded. 


British legacy: West Cameroun 


By and large, Ahidjo has quieted the rebellion. 
But the years of war and the measures used to 
suppress the fighting have made him unpopular in 
some areas. Even if he keeps his hold on French- 
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Brooch, about $300; necklace, about $5600; ring, about $3900; earrings, about $190. 


on the never-ending joys of diamonds 


Even in the eyes of children the dancing flame of the diamond kindles joy. 

Time cannot dim this brilliant radiance, wear cannot age the ethereal beauty. The diamond is forever. 
Some of today's most charming and delicate diamond designs are fashioned with small, 

fully cut stones. Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. 


De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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TOURS 


TRAVEL 


everywhere 
Tickets for all international air, rail and sea services at published 
fares; Independent travel arrangements made to your order 


and for travel 





SERVICE 


anywhere 
World's largest and most experienced travel organization. 
Over 400 offices in more than 60 countries to serve you 
here and enroute 


Book with 





Mail this coupon to THOS. COOK & SON 587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, MU 8-4000 A 


Please send me your booklet “TRAVEL IDEAS,” listing dates, ports and rates for all cruises, 
transatlantic and Pacific liner services, air tickets; synopsis of tours to all continents. 
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Portraits 


HANS ZINSSER 
As | Remember Him 


“Reveals Hans Zinsser as a vivid and 
many-sided personality. It is also 
very enjoyable reading, full of good 
stories alternating with shrewd com- 
ments and reflections on science, edu- 
cation, and life in general.” 
—Sir JULIAN HUXLEY. LB 39. $2.45 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL 
Left Hand, Right Hand! 


The frank and sensitive story of an 
extravagant English family, told by a 
talented son. It is the first volume in 
Sir Osbert’s 5-volume autobiography, 
which the London Sunday Timescalled 
“one of the wonder works of the 
twentieth-century.” LB 48. $2.25 
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Prize- Winning Poetry 


Nobel Prize Winner 
GEORGE SEFERIS 
Poems 
Translated from the Greek and with 

an introduction by Rex Warner. 
“Some of the best, most incisive and 
diagnostic poems of our time.” 
—Saturday Review. LB 49. $1.95 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 
STANLEY KUNITZ 
Selected Poems 
“One of the best poetry manuscripts 
of the century.”—RICHARD WILBUR. 
“Stanley Kunitz’s SELECTED POEMS 

make him the poet of the hour.” 
—ROBERT LOWELL. LB 26. $1.65 
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Report on Cameroun 


speaking Cameroun, he still must 
face the problem of proving that his 
bilingual federation can work. In 
1961 the United Nations super- 
vised a plebiscite in the British 
Cameroons to see whether the people 
wanted to unite with an inde- 
pendent Nigeria or an independent 
Cameroun. ‘The northern half of 
the British territory decided to stay 
with Nigeria, but the southern half, 
tired of a half century of rule as a 
stepchild under British Nigerian 
administration, voted to join the new 
republic as the province of West 
Cameroun. 


West Cameroun can never play a 
dominant role in the federation. It 
has less than a million people, one 
fourth of the country’s total popula- 
tion, and it covers less than a tenth 
of Cameroun’s total area. West 
| Cameroun suffers from other disad- 
vantages. While the British ne- 
'glected their province, relegating 
it to a kind of punishment post in the 
colonial service, the French looked 
on East Cameroun as a prize. 





This history shows. In West 
Cameroun, roads rank among the 
most horrendous in Africa, guar- 
anteed to shake up and wiggle the 
most stiff-necked passengers, whereas 
in the East, vehicles speed over 
tarmac roads. Even the capital of 
the West, Buea, is no more than a 
country village tucked away in some 
hills. Buea has no industry, no 
traffic, and no modern stores. In 
the East, the capital, Yaoundé, and 
the port, Douala, are bustling cities 
lined with French shops. ‘hey steam 
with people and blast with auto- 
mobile horns. All in all, the West 
seems no more than a poor relation 
of the sophisticated East. 


The growth of French culture 


The constitution has guarantees 
to protect the West against the East. 
The ten deputies from the West may 
veto legislation approved by the 
forty deputies from the East. ‘The 
West also has an important voice 
in the federal capital because its 
Prime Minister, John Foncha, serves 
as Vice President of the republic. 


Yet the West feels a growing en- 
croachment by the East and by 
French culture. All cars now drive 
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Banks 
where you can't 
bank 


You yourself can’t do business with 
Federal Home Loan Banks, but every- 
one benefits directly or indirectly from 
their operations. In 1932, Congress au- 
thorized the establishment of 12 re- 
gional Federal Home Loan Banks. These 
Banks serve more than 4,900 savings 
and loan associations. 


- The Federal Home Loan Banks pro- 
vide a reservoir of credit available to 
member savings and loan associations 
for greater liquidity and for mortgage 
lending. The capital, provided by their 
member institutions, amounts to more 
than $1,000,000,000, and other funds 
are obtained from the general money 
markets. 


These 12 regional Federal Home 
Loan Banks operate under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, a three-man bi-partisan Board 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. These banks are 
self-supporting and no taxpayers’ funds 
are involved. 


Year after year, these banks provide 
a dependable source of additional 
funds for their members—more than 
$30,000,000,000 since 1932. In this 
way, they serve the 36,000,000 people 
who save and the 9,000,000 families 
who finance their homes through the 
Insured Savings and Loan Associations 
throughout America. 
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Savings and Loan 
Associations 


©1965.The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111” E" Street, N.W. Washington, D.C.20004 
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lon the right side of the road in the 
West. African francs have replaced 
the pound and shilling. French 
stores and French goods have made 
heavy inroads into marketing. 
Schools use the metric system. 
French-speaking gendarmes strut 
about. There are no parallel signs 
of English culture in the East. In 
fact, few Easterners realize that 
| there is a West. 


This steady growth of French 
culture has disturbed many West 
Camerounians, who fear that the 
French system of centralization and 
Ahidjo’s use of repressive measures 
will destroy the spirit of free ex- 
pression and free movement in the 
West. 


| One recent incident in Buea 
demonstrates this fear. The federal 
government completed a palace in 
the provincial capital, and a federal 
representative of the President pre- 
pared to move in. The West 
| Camerounians looked on this as 
the first step toward federal control 
‘of the province. They feared the 





representative would take the role of 


a governor, and the officials stopped 
him from moving into the palace. 
It now stands idle in Buea. ‘The 
federal government accepted the 
stubbornness of the West and ofh- 
cially dubbed the building ‘“‘the 
President’s Palace in Buea.” Ahidjo, 
when he visits Buea once or twice 
a year, can spend the night there. 
But his federal representative must 
live in less exalted quarters during 
the year, some distance from the 
empty palace. 


The odds mount against West 
Cameroun in its efforts to preserve 
its own culture in this overwhelm- 
ingly French-influenced country. In 
fact, the main force that prevents the 
East from overwhelming the West 
is the idea of federation itself. ‘““To 
allow one culture to oust the rest 
would be to mar an historic chance, 
to wreck the noble mission that 
Cameroun has been called upon 
to fulfill in the name of all Africa,” 
writes Bernard Fonlon, a West 
Camerounian who is deputy foreign 
minister of the federal government. 


Fonlon’s argument may not per- 
suade the East very long, but at the 


Lar 


moment, Ahidjo realizes that it is 
the only claim Cameroun has for 
attention on the African continent. 
He enjoys the benefits and publicity 
of a UNESCO continually doting 
over the bilingual state. And he 
also realizes that he already has 
trouble enough with the guerrillas. 


French subsidies 


Like most African leaders, Presi- 
dent Ahidjo must deal with weari- 
some economic problems. Economic 
life revolves around agriculture, and 
the country produces coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, and peanuts for export — 
all crops in surplus on the world 
market. Only favors and subsidies 
from France keep the economy go- 
ing. France takes a good percentage 
of the exports at inflated prices. 


Cameroun has little industry. An 
aluminum plant uses the power from 
Edea Falls to produce 45,000 tons 
of aluminum ingots a year, but the 
bauxite must be imported from 
Guinea. Other enterprises include 
a cigarette factory, a bicycle assem- 
bly plant, and the usual brewery. 
The most important plan for the 
future is the construction of a rail- 
way. It will connect the bustling 
south with Ahidjo’s home base of the 
conservative north, and should help 
to spur the economy and unite the 
country. The United States has 
loaned Cameroun $9.2 million to 
help build the railway, about a third 
of the total construction cost. 


France’s hold on the economy 
and administration of the country is 
a strong one. France gives Camer- 
oun $40 million to $50 million a 
year in economic and military assist- 
ance, buys 65 percent of Cameroun’s 
exports, and sells 60 percent of all 
imports bought by Cameroun. In 
exchange for its aid, France re- 
ceives a privileged position in the 
Camerounian market, and French 
goods stock the shelves of the French 
shops throughout the country. 


The French government pays for 
the East Camerounian school sys- 
tem and therefore staffs it and runs 
it. French principals jealously guard 
their enclaves of French culture 
against any invasion of foreign cul- 
ture, whether American, British, or 
African. French advisers can — and 
there is evidence that they do — 
overrule Camerounian ministers on 
important policy decisions. 
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London, Lisbon, 








Alitalia’s the one! 

And, if you’re considering a trip to 
Europe, or anywhere else in the world, 
for that matter—that’s something! 


Because, from those four glamorous 
“Gateway” cities, Alitalia jets on to 
serve the world. 


London. For theatre, restaurants, 
nightlife (reasonably priced), you can’t 
beat it. And, once your business or plea- 
sure is done, you can make excellent con- 


nections to Venice, Milan, Genoa, Prague, 
Warsaw—North and Central Europe. 


Or Lisbon. This city has a personali- 
ty unique in all the world. Unique weath- 
er, too; thoroughly delightful, year 
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one! 


round. Lisbon is your gateway city to 
sunny, exciting Portugal and Spain. 


Milan, capital of Italy’s industrial 
North, is also a most convenient gateway 
if you’re planning a trip through middle 
Europe. 

Eternal Rome. A magnificent mixture 
of ancient and modern. Gay, colorful, 
dignified, exciting, historic Rome. 

Rome, your gateway to the World. 

To Athens, Tel Aviv, Hong Kong, 
Sydney, Tokyo, Vienna. 

To Nairobi, Naples, Karachi, Johan- 
nesburg, Tunis, Beirut. 

To 6 continents, 49 countries, 83 of 
the world’s great cities, 


Milan, Rome? 


But get to know the “‘atmosphere” on 
our Super DC-8 Jets for yourself. 

Unique. Warmly Italian. More a part 
of traveling than merely transportation. 

People seem to enjoy themselves more 
with us. They laugh more. They even 
eat more. (Our wine cellar has managed 
to get itself quite a little reputation, too.) 

Oh yes, ask your Alitalia Travel Agent 
how many airlines can fly you through- 
out the World—the Roman Way. 

He'll tell you. 


ALITALIA G 
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NEXT IN THE ATLANTIC a aX 


‘This French influence creates one , 
of Ahidjo’s most delicate problems. e 
The young elite bemoan this de- ` 
pendence on France, this neocolo- 
nialism. ‘The dissatisfaction of the 
educated young people tends to 
move the government slowly left- 
ward and away from France. Yet 
Ahidjo, while loosening French ties 
to placate the young, must not 
loosen them so much that he falls = 
from power. Without France, he 
might not have enough strength to 
cope with the problems in the south, 
in the rebellious Bamiléké tribal 
area, and in West Cameroun. 


THE PLOT The first election -s 


More insight into Ahidjo’s 
TO DROWN ALASKA eee a Se tee 


election. Ahidjo is not expected to 
l have serious opposition. East Cam- 


~~ 











It is well under way, and soon the big ballyhoo will 





begin to extract from Congress the billions needed eroun, as run by Ahidjo’s Union 
to build a mammoth Ramparts dam on the Yukon Camerounaise, is basically a one- 
and create a lake as big as New Jersey. Paul party state. West Cameroun’s rul- 
Brooks, who last summer toured the Yukon Flats, tells ing party, the Kamerun National 
why what would be lost is so much eae : | Democratic Party, is not likely to 
than what would be gained. antagonize Ahidjo by opposing him. 


The party of the rebels will be 
banned, and Ahidjo will control the 
election machinery. But even a 
rigged election can reveal clues * 
about the size of Ahidjo’s strength. 


The election also may offer more 
insight into the fate of the bilingual 
federation. Under the constitution, 
Foncha no longer will be allowed to 
serve both as Vice President of the 
federation and Prime Minister of 
West Cameroun. He has decided 


Have the Under takers Reformed ? | to give up his job as Prime Minister 





and to run for Vice President. ‘This 
With the smile and scalpel that made her American is a remarkable show of faith in the | 
Way of Death a literary and sociological success, Jessica federation. Without the post of 
Mitford performs for the Atlantic a postmortem Prime Minister, he loses his home 
and finds that her exposé has worked changes and political base. 


set off dirges in the burial business. 


Foncha’s move strengthens the 
idea of federation in principle, but 
it also may weaken it in practice. 





ffe Foncha’s likely successor as Prime 

Red Rift: Part Two Minister of West Cameroun will be 
; : : POL ha ag Ngom Augustine Jua, a politician 
Following this month’s studies of the split within a on ee pega nae en. 
Communism, two experts analyze its Impact in thusiasm for his compatriots in East 
Latin America and what it means for Cameroun. Jua, if he flaunts too 
USS. policy. much regional pride, could destroy 


the federation. In short, more dif- 
ficulties may lie ahead for this new 
country trying to find its way under 
the glare of pan-Africanism. 
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Sure you’re confused. 
There are more than 


1500 life insurance companies 


in the United States. 


You’re a young businessman with a family. And 
lately, nibbling away at the back of your mind 
is the suspicion that you should own more life 
insurance. But since it isn’t compulsory, or a 
source of material pleasure like your car or TV, 
it’s pretty easy to push life insurance aside. 
You’re only human. 

The trouble is, this very human failing is going to 
cost you money in the long run. Statistics tell us 
that a man like yourself—a solid citizen with a 
bright future—is eventually going to buy that 
additional life insurance. Only by then it’s going 
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But Ætna Life is the first 
choice of businessmen. 


to cost considerably more. As time flies, 

your rates rise. 

The really sensible thing to do is to sit down and 
think about your life insurance needs right now. 
Call your local Ætna Life representative. Out of 
the more than 1500 Companies, Ætna is one 

that businessmen prefer. More businesses are 
group insured with Ætna Life than with any 
other company. 

Put Ætna Life’s thorough, professional counselling 
to work for you. It’ll take a big load off your mind. 


 ÆTNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 
LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 


LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Patton and MacArthur 
SIR: 

As one of the Atlantis most avid 
cover-to-cover readers, I want to 
pass on a particular word of com- 
mendation to you for the article by 
General James M. Gavin in the 
February issue, “Two Fighting Gen- 
erals: Patton and MacArthur.” 

I not only found this a revealing 
and enthralling piece about the two 
men — for me among the most un- 
fathomable of our time — but I 
thought General Gavin had done a 
remarkable piece of work in putting 
together word pictures of both which 
revealed far more than the books 
which he discussed. 


Sot M. LinowiTz 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SIR: 

While on active duty, I served 
with several joint commands and 
was always discouraged to note that 
most Army officers seemed unable to 
communicate without a liberal use 
of pungent four-letter words. 

This is not a “‘sour grapes”? com- 
ment from a former member of the 
Air Force. Rather, it merely con- 
firms General Gavin’s story in the 
February Atlantic. 

Troops are not really impressed 
by officers who equate leadership 
and discipline with foul language 
and “hard-nosed” actions. 

Lr. CoL. WILLIAM S. CHICHESTER 
USAF (Ret.) 
Tucson, Artz. 
SIR: 

I have no love or admiration for 
fighting generals and was neither 
amused nor entertained by General 
Gavin’s article. 





Atlantic 


I think the military minds should 
be laid away in mothballs lest the 
insects get at them. Further, if ever 
there was a Neanderthal person- 
ality, Patton was a striking repre- 


sentative. And MacArthur seemed 
to me to be of another world alto- 
gether. 

In the world to come, if man is 
to survive, military thinking will be 
dismissed as irrational, obsolete; and 
the problems it will be called upon 
to solve would be such as reason- 
able men would consider more press- 
ing than those that such thinking 
engages in now. 


SAMUEL E. LESSERE 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


The high schools 
SIR: 

When I read Wymond J. Ehren- 
krook’s article (“The Importance of 
the Individual: East High School, 
Denver,” February Atlantic) many 
memories came to my mind. 

Our son was graduated from East 
Denver High School. It was almost 
unbelievable that a youngster could 
come under the influence every day 
of such exceptional teachers. 

When he was about to be gradu- 
ated it was noticed that he had one 
B, in Latin, which had been given 
him by the never-to-be-forgotten 
Mr. Pitts. As our son had applied for 
a scholarship, the principal called in 
Mr. Pitts and asked him if he would 
be willing to change the grade to A. 

Apparently perplexed, Mr. Pitts 
turned to our son and asked, ‘‘What 
do you think you deserved for that 
period of work?” 

Our son replied, “I think I de- 
served B.” 


Repartee 


With his customary courtesy Mr. 
Pitts thanked Harry and left the 
room. 

Later I asked our son what he 
thought of the incident. He said, 
“If Mr. Pitts had changed my grade 
I could never again have had any re- 
spect for the teaching profession.” 

Recently, when Harry’s second 
math book was published, I asked 
him to what he attributed his suc- 
cess in obtaining a doctorate at 
M.I.T., in teaching, and in writing 
books and articles. 

He insisted that without the per- 
sonal interest, discipline, and in- 
spiration of really great teachers at 
East Denver High School he could 
never have accomplished so much. 


EpNa Miars Davis 
Richland, Wash. 


SIR: 
I have recently read your article 
about the Newton school system 


(“The Schools in Newton: Experi-. 
ment in Flexibility,” by Charles E. ° 


Brown, October Atlantic), in which 
I am a student. I feel that the views 
expressed were perhaps true from 
an idealistic point of view, but pos- 
sibly a more realistic view should be 
taken. 

The most important new aspect 
of a _ college-orientated education 
system is extra pressures that are 
brought to bear upon the student. 
As a student, the pressures seem 
more important to me than the 
chance to take an art course, take a 
good physics course, or use new 
laboratory materials. The pressures 
tend to be college, grades, board 
scores, and social life. 

Of these, I imagine the drive 


. Why every single piece of Steuben crystal 


For the creation of beauty, the human hand 
1s the most sensitive and versatile of tools. 
No impersonal machine ts inter posed between 
man and matertal. And each handmade 
object reflects the skill of the craftsman who 
made it. 

You can see this philosophy in action 
at the Steuben workshops in Corning, 


New York. 


is made by hand 


There, everything centers on the care- 
ful work of human hands. Even the 
glassmaker’s simple tools are secondary 
to his skill. There is but little talk. Con- 
centration is complete. 

In the silence you sense something 
that has become rare in an age of ma- 
chine production — the pride of personal 
achievement. 


You are invited to watch fine crystal 
being made by the Steuben craftsmen 
at Corning Glass Center, Corning, 
New York. 

The Center is open seven days a 
week, June through October. Every day 
except Monday, November through 
May. (Closed Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year’s Day.) 


STEUBEN GLASS ~% 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET - NEW YORK: N.Y. 10022 





ont: {toward social awareness is the most 
_|interesting and the most indicative m 
of our time. Sex, social 7 a I 
opinions about people loom very  : 
big in Newton life. Even the reac- ° 
tions against being social — going 
folksy, beat, avant-garde, or reac- 
tionary — all seem to stem from the 
fact that we, as young adults, are 
aware of the implications in com- 
municating and being with others. 
Often our behavior becomes su- 
perficial, superficiality taking the 
place of values and common sense. : 
At any rate, a lot of time is spent 
thinking of other people, or “What 
will other people think of me if 
999 
Whether or not the ideas behind 
our education, which seem to aim 
; é at educating us to think and then 
Don’t put the Chartreuse too close tothe milk (betiere cause tne pitfalls of pres- 
sures is an uncertainty. However, 
if a student can accept certain arti- 





(someone might pour it on the cornflakes!) 


But then why not? Chilled Chartreuse goes with lots of things... grapefruit, ice ficialities in others and find honesty 
cream, desserts... and, naturally, on the rocks or as a highball. The main point is: and logic within a ‘“‘free” education 
chill Chartreuse before you serve it. For that’s the new way to add finesse to system, the system will be a success. 
Chartreuse’s 350-year-old flavor. A most venerable and versatile liqueur. For It’s hard for me. I can only hope. 
an idea-ful booklet on drinking and Yet I am thankful that I live in a 
cooking with Chartreuse, write CHARTREUSE system that allows me to question. 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., (have the genius to chill it) Mark EpDINBERG 
New York, N. Y., Department Z. GREEN, 110 PROOF—YELLOW, 86 PROOF Newton, Mass. 
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‘I, personally ... 


SIR: 

In reading “Leading From  =°s 
Strength: LBJ in Action” by David 
Brinkley (February Aé/antic), for the 
first time I found my attention cen- 
tered more on how David Brinkley 
would turn the next phrase rather 
than on the content of the article. 
This man Brinkley has a fascinating 


ss 
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and effective style of writing. 

BOP eaae The second time around it be- 
iaren g came quite obvious to me that this 
was a profound piece of work. Of 


sprees 


ONLY HAS LOWER FARES... _ |course it probably won’t appeal to’ i 
hunting” set, but then the country 


i the “Mozart string music and fox- 
... and that’s ICELAN DIC! _ | boys should eat it up. 
E S- David, how about devoting less 








Lowest air fares to Europe at anytime of the year, too... one way or all-year — | time to woodworking, poker play- 
round trips! Pay far less than Jet Economy fares . . . with savings up to _| ing, thoroughbreds, and pocket bil- 
$137.40. And, swift, new Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props have reduced total flying ` |liards, and more to writing? 

time to ALL Icelandic destinations. They're in full service from New York to | os. pee Ta 

Iceland and Luxembourg. Other destinations via Jet Prop to Ilceland—connect- Dp ge SER A EAR 

ing with DC-6B Cloudmasters. All flights feature complimentary meals, drinks, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. i 
snacks. There's no doubt about it... Icelandic is your best sky-buy to Europe. 

From New York to: ICELAND « ENGLAND » SCOTLAND + HOLLAND + NORWAY + SWEDEN SIR: 


DENMARK « FINLAND « LUXEMBOURG 


Use these Icelandic Gateways—and save—to all of Europe and beyond. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CREDIT CARDS HONORED 


Your witty (?) raconteur, Asso- 
ciate Editor Charles W. Morton, 
confessed to his artlessness and state 


Ganentt Thee Tee Ep _ | |of embarrassment in a beguiling bit 
AIRLINES 610 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center), Write | i ta e AN 
New York 20 $ PL 7-8585 pee nta |of casual humor entitle Always 4 
' o. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 * . 4 r 9 š ; 
i Lop HENDIR 210 Post St. San Francisco 8 * YU 2-7651 (ah) „ | Worse Than I Thought”? [sic] in» 


R ee your February issue’s Accent on Liv- 
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Recently America’s consumer-owned rural elec- 
tric systems were asked to volunteer their services 
in our nation’s war against poverty. Within a matter 
of days more than 250 rural electrics in 41 states 


- _ agreed to help by explaining in their communities 


the opportunities which are available to deserving 
young people through the anti-poverty program. 


Rural electrics are no strangers to poverty, its 
tragedy and some of the solutions for combating it. 
Only one-third of our nation’s population lives in 
rural America, yet rural America houses almost half 
of our country’s poverty-stricken. 


For many years rural electrics have been work- 


20,000,000 people working together to serve their communities. 


»* AMERICA’S Consumer-Owned RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 








when Rural Electrics 
volunteer in the war on poverty 





ing to fight poverty and raise living standards in the 
nation’s rural areas. With the help of Rural Elec- 
trification Administration loans, rural electrics are 
bringing vital electric power to the countryside at 
rates everyone can afford. As a result of their efforts 
to develop rural industry, more than 125,000 new 
jobs have already been created. Now rural electrics 
are participating in new area development projects 
which will produce thousands of additional jobs in 
the months and years ahead. 


Once again America’s rural electrics are work- 
ing with local and national officials to bring new 
hope and new opportunity to the areas they serve 

. . and everybody benefits. 





For more information. write National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 2000 Florida Avenue. N.W.. Washington 9. D. C. 
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IBM computers 
help men find secrets in scrolls, 
history in the stars— 
and answers to literary puzzles 


N 1947, an Arab boy searching a cave 

for a goat stumbled upon the first Dead 
Sea Scrolls. They were in tatters when 
scholars received them. Words, even whole 
sentences, were missing. 

Scholars used an IBM computer and 
“crossword puzzle logic” to test thousands 
of combinations of words until they found 
the best-fitting meanings. 

Further computer work on the Scrolls 
has helped shed new light on Biblical times, 
and the use of language 2,000 years ago. 

Recently, IBM computers have helped 
scholars explore other fascinating subjects. 


Books of clay and IBM computers 


The drawing below shows one of many 
clay tablets on which ancient Babylonians 
wrote their history. Scholars could read 
them, but could not easily date them. 
Then an IBM comput- 
er was used to chart the 
movements of planets over 
Babylonia from 600 B.C. 
until 1 A.D. These plan- 
etary tables could then be 
compared with observa- 
tions of the heavens Baby- 
Uy, lonians had marked on 
these tablets. It is now easier to place six 
centuries of history in proper sequence. 
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Stonehenge, a huge monument in England, 
has mystified men for centuries. What in the 
world was it for? Recently, scholars gained 
a new theory as to its purpose. With the 
help of an IBM computer, they analyzed 
the curious placement of its stones. 








The research showed the stones could have 
been used to “sight” the sun and moon 
3,500 years ago—to predict seasons and 
even eclipses with reasonable accuracy. 


Helping solve literary puzzles 


There are many unanswered questions 
about world literary figures, from Yeats 
back to ancient Homer. 

Using IBM computers, scholars are get- 
ting many new perspectives on the work of 
these men. Disputes about who wrote what 
are being settled. Literary indexes that 
once took tedious years to complete can 
now be finished in weeks. 

Computers are helping man fill in blank 
pages of his past, to gain a new understand- 
ing of that fascinating subject—himself. 





IBM. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls were found in caves like this; missing words were reconstructed with the help of an 
IBM computer. Soon, IBM’s new SYSTEM /360 will help scholars do such research even more efficiently. 
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No wonder the 
cancer and heart 
organizations say, 
“Stop smoking.” 








If you’re like most people, you still 
haven’t stopped smoking. In spite of re- 
search reports, health warnings, cautions 
and government statistics. 

Are these reports too remote, too im- 
personal? Then just take another look 
at the unretouched photo above. Smeared 
on that tissue are the hot gluey tars that 
Tar Gard captured from a single pack of 
filter cigarettes. 

Tar Gard, if you aren’t familiar with 
it, is no ordinary filter. It is a unique 
scientific invention based on a principle 
of aerodynamics. Depending on the 
brand you smoke, Tar Gard will remove 
up to 85% of the irritating high tem- 
perature tars from both non-filter and 
filter cigarettes. 

Tar Gard is permanent; you never 
need cartridges or replacements. And 
you can rinse it clean under the tap, or 
wipe it clean with an ordinary tissue. 

With all the data concerning smoking 
and health now available, will you go on 
smoking as usual? That’s your decision 
and yours alone. But we will say this: 
if you do continue smoking, at least use 
a Tar Gard. 

Tar Gard is available at most tobacco 
counters. The price: just $2.95. 

Tar Gard Co., San Francisco, Calif. 








ing. The main point of this almost 
completely wasted verbiage, of 
course, was that he was really a 
first-class seer (who didn’t really ap- 
preciate his own brilliance and deep 
knowledge of our country’s foibles). 

I should like to point out to the 
enlightened Mr. Morton, who prob- 
ably takes great pride in the C or D 
he was able to garner from a soft- 
hearted physical education teacher, 
that approximately half of the 132 
semester hours the physical-educa- 
tion-major student must take for his 
B.S. degree are in liberal arts and 
foundation science courses taught 
in the arts and science units, that ap- 
proximately 22 semester hours are 
in general professional education 
courses, including student teaching, 
and that the remaining hours taken 
in physical and health education 
(not to mention an ‘‘outside” first 
minor) include a number of theory 
courses which would probably tax 
even a man of his obviously “‘power- 
ful” intellect. The remaining activ- 
ity courses in physical education 
practice would probably be too 
rigorous for him, unless he could 
demonstrate the motor ability nec- 
essary to tilt a martini glass, open a 
cigarette carton, sharpen two dozen 
pencils, push an elevator button, 
slam his car door, and beat his wife 
at gin rummy. 

Oh, well, why shculd we who pre- 
pare physical education teachers 
worry about associate editors who 
have nothing better to do than 
write significant columns like that 
one? 

The tensions of the magazine 
game and big-city living with the ac- 
companying pattern of obesity and 
unbelievably low physical fitness 
will probably put him safely hors de 
combat years ahead of his time. 

I was tempted not to read his 
piece, but the artist’s sketch at the 
top of the page “lured me in.” As I 
suspected, such columns as this are 
“Always Worse ‘Than I Thought.” 

EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
Urbana, Ill. 


Sir: 

A treasury of Atlantics descended 
upon this new subscriber not so long 
ago. I hope it’s not too late to join 
in praise of “So You’re Going to 
Build an Ocean Liner?” by John 
|H. Slate (December Atlantic). I 
must disagree, however, with our 
fellow enthusiast, Isaac L. Cannon, 
in his February letter. ‘“‘Resplen- 
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dently meaningless,’ 
significant, yes. 
“Ocean Liner” spells the end of a, 
journalistic expertise which has too 
long held us innocents in thrall. 
Faced with this criterion the experts 
will turn to honest labor, leaving us 
to make our own mistakes at cook- 
ery, wifery, and the giant slalom. 


no; dazzlingly 


MURRAY SYLVESTER 
New York City 


SIR: 

Thank you for publishing Johnny 
Frisbie’s “Mama Tala” (February 
Atlantic). 

The article was well done and a 
welcome addition to the good things 
the Atlantic brings. It was also the 
more welcome because it put to 
rest the sadness of the final depar- 
ture, on your pages, of the Puka- 
Puka trader. If I remember cor- 
rectly, it was James Norman Hall 
who reported the death of Robert 
Dean Frisbie and his concern over 
the welfare of his children. I am 
glad to hear well of them. 

Norman S. FAULK 
Beaver, Pa. 


SIR: 

When I read such articles as “How 
to Lynch a Newspaper’ by Roy 
Reed (November issue) I become so 
disgusted, and frustrated, because 
there never seems to be anything 
that can be done except make a very 
expensive appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

I sometimes think that the South 
ought to be made into a territory. I 
am convinced that the people there 
care little for the U.S. Constitution, 
and consequently are not capable of 
governing themselves. 

I am one of your blind readers who, 


use the talking discs. I get the maga- . 


zine several months behind current 
publications, and so this is why I 
am so late in submitting my opinion 
on this issue. 


Bruce E. BRANT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Correction 


In his column for the February 
ATLANTIC the Peripatetic Reviewer in- 
advertently placed Renishaw Hall, the 
ancestral home of the Sitwells, in 
Yorkshire instead of in Derbyshire, 
where it has always been. He has been 
corrected by several exacting readers 
who remembered, as he should have, 
the many direct references in Sir Osbert 


Sitwell’s TWO GENERATIONS and LEFT - 


HAND, RIGHT HAND. — THE EDITOR 
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A busy woodpecker with an audience of juncos on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm. 


This new forest will be ready for your children in 2015 


We're tree farmers. Every time we harvest a tree, 
we replace it with new trees for the future. 

So your children, your grandchildren and their 
children will have abundant forests growing for them 
in the centuries to come. 

They will use and enjoy wonderful new wood 
products which we can only imagine — materials 
even more versatile than the pulp, paper, boxboard, 
chemicals, lumber and plywood of today. 

Other benefits are coming from the forests, too. 
As trees are grown in cycles by 27,000 individuals 
and companies in the nation’s tree farm system, 
they will still provide livelihood for thousands of 
workers. Tree farms provide space for recreation, 
shelter for wildlife and watersheds for cities. 


Weverhaeuser forest products: pulp. paper. chemicals. nackagine. lumber and plywood. 


This is conservation with a purpose: forests to be 
used generation after generation, perpetually. 

But trees don’t grow overnight. It takes 60, 80 or 
even 125 years for a seedling to mature. And tree 
farmers large and small invest huge sums in fire, 
insect and disease protection programs. 

These costs accumulate. There can be no return 
until the trees are cut. Taxes are added every year, 
too. And if the tax structure fails to give recognition 
to these long-term costs, the business of raising trees 
for tomorrow ceases to be practical. Continuation of 
equitable tax programs is essential to tree farming. 

For more information, send for our free booklet, 
“From tree farms to you.” Write Weyerhaeuser at 
Box A5, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 





Weverhaeuser 


Slin makes a big noise. 


Olin brass makes a hot cornet. A mellow hubcaps, keys and radiators, etc. Even 
French horn. A swinging trombone. Olin if you can do without this one-man brass 
_ brass turns into doorknobs, clocks and band in your house, you probably would 
ammunition. Not to mention percolators, be lost without a little brass in your life. 


Chemicals . Metals . Packaging. Squibb - Winchester- Western - International 
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JOHN GIELGUD and EDWARD ALBEE 


TALK ABOUT THE THEATER 


The most confounding and talked about hit of the Broadway season, TINY ALICE, brings together America’s disturb- 


ing young playwright Epwarp ALBEE and England’s great veleran Shakespearian Sır JOHN GIELGUD. Shortly 


after opening night, Gielgud and Albee sat down in Albee’s New York living room to talk about their new venture 


and about today’s theater. ATLANTIC staff member R. S. Stewart walched and listened for several hours to what 


emerged as an extraordinarily candid conversation. 


Pee began: “Not being an actor, I would as- 
sume that an actor probably thinks about a part a 
much Jonger time than a playwright does. I would 
imagine that actors think about some parts twenty 
years before they even try to play them. Isn’t that 
true, John?” 

“To some extent,’ Gielgud said. “I was very 
lucky in playing most of the big parts I wanted 
to play when I was pretty young, and so I had to go 
at them without thinking too much about them be- 
forehand. But Edith Evans said to me not long ago: 
‘I know just how I should say that last line of 
Queen Catherine’ — that was in Henry VIII, which 
we did together about eight years back. When 
you’re older you do look back on parts and you 
think, I could play Romeo, I could play Hamlet 
better now —-though I would know better than to 
try. That was one of the reasons why I directed 
Burton’s Hamlet, to be of some use through experi- 
ence in helping a younger actor avoid some of the 
technical snags which you find in playing a part 
like Hamlet. With older parts like Lear or Prospero, 
which I would hope to play again someday, I put 
them right away from my mind and never think 
about them again until the time comes to do them. 

“But with a play like yours I can hardly imagine 
putting it away and taking it up again in a few 
years. It was just a unique moment: you wanted 


me to play it, and Pm very happy to try. Of 
course I was very frightened of playing this part in 
Tiny Alice, and the first thing I wrote you, you 
remember, was ‘how old do you think this man 1s?’ 
And you tactfully wrote back and said, ‘I think that 
all the people in the play are round about fifty,’ 
which consoled me a little bit in my temerity of 
being seduced and dying in two big scenes, for 
which I thought I had really passed the limit.” 

Albee interrupted with a slight qualification: 
“I don’t know whether I thought that everybody in 
the play was to be fifty — it really never occurred 
to me when I was writing the play what ages the 
people were going to be. Style and content co- 
determine each other. The nature of the characters 
and how they speak and how old they are: all these 
things codetermine each other. Quite often in 
plays that Pve written before, it seemed to me that 
a person would be of a certain age, but in this one it 
didn’t seem to matter very much. There’s no par- 
ticular country; there’s no specific locale nor any 
age given. The most important thing was to get 
the proper actors. I don’t think that American 
actors, for the most part, have been trained suf- 
ficiently to do roles that are out of the realistic 
theater, but that was a secondary consideration, and 
in casting Tiny Alice my major concern was to get 
the actors who could do the roles the best.” 


Copyright © 1965, by The Ailantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, Mass. All rights reserved. 
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“Naturally I am enormously flattered,” Gielgud 
said. “None of the young English avant-garde 
playwrights has dreamt of writing me a part, and 
I’ve always had the feeling that because I was a bit 
skeptical about the ‘kitchen sink’ school in Lon- 
don that school rather despised me as being of the 
Establishment and a bit snooty, and that I didn’t 
have any appreciation of the new theater that had 
come into being because it might rather push me 
out of the center of the stage —- which is not true 
at all. 


“It’s a terribly ugly age; ugli- 
ness is made a fetish.” 


“The fact remains that I have longed for some 
years, while being very doubtful of my ability to un- 
derstand and interpret the new playwrights, to have 
a shot at one of them because one longs to create 
a new part more than anything in the world and 
to find a challenge for one’s experience by playing 
something completely different. But if I happen 
not to be in sympathy with the feeling of a play 
when I read it, I just can’t like it. That has been 
the case with many of the avant-garde plays in 
England, though I’ve been an enthusiastic admirer 
of Harold Pinter since he began. 


“As regards the standard of acting in America, 


I’ve not been able to see the companies at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, and Stratford, Connecticut, which 
have done such tremendous work with the classics 
the last few years. Of course since I’ve been here 
there’s been all the trouble at the Lincoln Center, 
and it’s odd, isn’t it, that Tiny Alice should seem to 
need actors with classical training even though 
it is a very modern play. But it would appear that 
the two kinds of theater are more closely allied than 
one would think at first.” 


Albee nodded and then spoke: “I think there’s a | 


considerable relationship between what’s referred 
to as the avant-garde play and the classical play. 
At the same time [ve always insisted to people 
who find Samuel Beckett incomprehensible, for 
example, that I’ve always found his plays totally 
naturalistic, though they’re not naturalistic in the 
sense that people usually understand the term, in 
the post-Chekhovian sense ——” 

“Pye never been able to admire Beckett,” Giel- 
gud interrupted. “Irs one of my completely blank 
spots. His plays are very difficult for me to take. I 
suppose I am used to climaxes and effective curtains 
and action and vivid and glamorous characters. 
To me it’s very depressing to go to the theater and 
see completely gloomy and subhuman characters in 
despair, but I suppose this has something to do 
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with the reaction after the last war and the feeling 
of the world being in a terrible state, worse than it’s 
ever been in history before. I find that your play, 
Edward, on the other hand, has a kind of grandeur 
and a certain glamour which make it exciting to me 
in a way the Beckett plays that Pve read and seen 
have not been.” 

Albee laughed: “Maybe Tiny Alice is devant- 
garde and will set the theater back about forty 
years P’? 

Gielgud laughed with him: “Some people think 
that Zeffirelli has set the theater back fifty years, 
pictorially speaking, and yet his Romeo and Juliet, 
because it is directed to be acted in an earthy, 
naturalistic style, has been thought to be something 
absolutely modern and new. What is so fascinating 
in all art is that it always seems to be rebounding 
on itself, and the things that are new one minute 
turn out to be quite old-fashioned the next, and 
vice versa. And yet really what I suppose people 
of my age feel is that it’s a terribly ugly age, that 
ugliness is made a fetish, ugliness and frankness and 
outspokenness, in a way that we were brought up to 
consider was in very bad taste. But who shall say 
what is bad taste from one moment to another?” 

“T’ve always thought,” Albee broke in, “that it 
was one of the responsibilities of playwrights to 
show people how they are and what their time is 
like in the hope that perhaps they’ll change it.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s true,” Gielgud went on. 
“That’s what’s exciting about the theater —~ we’re 
always remaking ourselves in terms of different. 
people’s imaginations and different people’s ex- 
periences and the movement of the world, which is 
so tremendously quick now that one seems to have 
to rethink things. That’s why the Shakespeare 
productions of the last zwenty years, which have 
all been gimmicky — you know, Troilus and Cressida 
in Civil War dress, my Noguchi Lear, which in 
a way paved the way for Peter Brook’s production 
last year, and that kind of thing —~ have not al- 
together been done just as stunts but to try to bring 
the play to the imaginations of a modern audience. 
Sometimes the directors go a bit mad and show cff 
instead of presenting the play, which is the im- 
portant thing. 

“Take Marlon Brando, for example, in the film 
of Julius Caesar. I saw very little of that perform- 
ance, but I was very interested in it. I had tke 
feeling that he suffered from the lack of stage ex- 
perience. You see, if he had known the part in tke 
theater first, as I had the luck of doing with 
Cassius, he would have krown the ‘line’ of the part; 
but when it came to the Forum scene, for instance, 
Mankiewicz thought that by doing the speeches 
singly over a number of days, and putting the 
crowd’s reaction in between when Brando was tired 
or found difficulty with his voice, the scene would 





still have the right impact through the different 
angles and the cutting, which was an ambitious 


‘idea and might have worked. But I think that 


Marlon was hampered by the fact that he didn’t 
really know where the scene was going, where the 
high spots came, where the low spots came; so he 
just worked with Mankiewicz to get the ultimate 
effect out of each speech, and therefore the scene be- 
came very broken up and did not altogether achieve 
the power and sweep with which Shakespeare 
wrote it. 

“But Brando succeeded very well all the same, 
and it was a striking and original performance. 
At the time we did it, which was in 1952, I said to 
him, ‘Why don’t you play Hamlet? He looked a 
bit askance and said, ‘Would you direct it?? And 
I said yes I would. But I think since then, you 
know, his agents and his film public would not 
allow him to take that risk, and he probably would 
feel that it’s too late to do it now. As to the sus- 
taining of long speeches, surely Uta Hagen and 
Arthur Hill had exactly the same problem in 
Virginia Woolf. They had very long speeches, very 
long parts, very much on the same note. Unless 
they had been enormously versatile and skilled 
players they couldn’t have handled. those long 
speeches and those tremendously sustained cli- 
maxes and the violence as well as they did. No- 
body could have played the parts better.” 

“Theyre extraordinarily good actors,’? Albee 
agreed, “but the language in Whos Afraid of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? was idiomatic, which makes a slight 
difference. I think that American actors don’t 
have enough background. I think our actors need 
more training in the classics.” 

“And our difficulty is,’ Gielgud explained, “that 
if you’re a classical actor you’re always trying so 
hard not to betray the fact. Even in Tiny Alice I 
have had to fight like mad not to wave my arms 
about and become declamatory, because there’s a 
temptation to do this if you’ve been trained in the 
classical school. We need modern work as much, 
perhaps, as the modern actors neec. classical work. 
The trouble is that actors are trained now in so 
many media: they’re trained for the microphone, 
for the cinema, for dubbing, for television. When 
they get into a theater and have to control an 
audience night after night in the same play, they 
find rather a different problem. It’s very much 
more difficult to sustain discipline unless since you 
were quite young you have been used to playing 
a part so often, and to being observed and to being 
disciplined and to controlling your performance 
very correctly. 

“Laurence Olivier, for instance. He’s a tremen- 
dously observant actor. He makes a complete 
character, and he impersonates that character from 
beginning to end in a performance. I don’t think 
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I’ve ever quite been able to do that, except in a few 
parts that have suited me very well. My difficulty 
is that the parts always have to be a bit like me, and 
I can’t really disguise my own personality nearly so 
well as he can. He knows just how to use his power, 
and it doesn’t seem to diminish in the slightest 
degree, even when he’s impersonating a completely 
different character, as he did in The Entertainer, as 
he does in Othello. I admire this more than I can 
say, but somehow I can’t act that way. 

“One can’t say how one acts; one only knows 
one’s bad tricks and mannerisms and tries to con- 
trol them and tries to imagine a part. I don’t enjoy 
acting so much now. I find it a great responsibility. 
I no longer rush to the theater to put paint on my 
face and a pretty costume, as I used to when I was © 
young. My vanity has left me to some extent, which 
is a good thing. I am more interested now in the 
whole show and in being a director and in the other 
people’s performances and in the details of the play, 
even if I have nothing to do with them. I just want 
to be the right ingredient in the pudding which 
will make the best effect; whereas when one was 
young, one had dreams of starring and having 
one’s name in lights and being recognized — all 
the paraphernalia which goes with the theater — 
especially in my young days when I was very stage- 
struck and I was determined to be a star.” 

“I suppose I must enjoy playwriting,” Albee said, 
“since I do it; I try not to do things that I don’t 
enjoy. Being a playwright is enjoyable except for | 
that six-week period from the first day of rehearsal 
until the day after opening, which is the worst 
time in the world. Writing in itself is exhilarating, 
absorbing, involving. I can’t think of anything 
else that Pd rather do. 


“I try to let the unconscious do 
as much work as possible.” 


“How does it happen? I usually discover that I 
have started thinking about an idea which I know 
is going to be a play. This process may take any- 
where from six menths to two and a half years, and 
during that period I don’t think about the play 
very much except that I realize from time to time 
that I have been thinking about it, and when the 
characters who are going to be in the play begin to 
take shape, I improvise with them. 

“I choose a situation that’s not going to occur in 
the play itself and test the characters out to see how 
they behave in it, how they react within that situa- 
tion, what they will say to each other in a situation 
of that sort. And when they start behaving on their 
own and take over from me and seem quite natural 
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and believable in an improvised situation, then I 
suppose I know that it’s time to start eee 
play. i 

“I try to let the unconscious do as much work as 
possible, since I find that’s the more efficient part 
The actual writing itself usually takes 
a fairly short time —~ the shorter plays and the one- 


‘act plays anywhere from a week to three weeks. 


The two longer plays have taken about three weeks. ` 


or a month an act. But it is enjoyable; it must be.” 
“E sort of smell a play,” Gielgud said. “When I 
first read The Ladys Not for Burning by Christopher 


your play is now, I didn’t understand it very well, 


. but I fell in love with it, and I handed it across the 


railway carriage to the manager I was traveling 
with and said, ‘I love this play; can we do it?” and 
he bought it for me. 


“Tt amuses me to hear the way you speak about: 


Fry, which was then as revolutionary in style as ` 





what you have been thinking about — that’s rather 
exciting. Then, in spite of the anguish of it, the 
rehearsal period is exciting too, because then.you’ 
find out tø what extent what you had thought the 
play would look and sound like can relate to what 


emerges. And this really doesn’t have much to do 
with acting or directing; it’s how close your vision 
can be realized. It’s quite fascinating. .. .” 

Gielgud interrupted: “You know that Shaw once 
said that you should be able to write the entire 
plot of a good play on a postcard. I can’t imagine 
that you could follow this advice with regard to 
your play now.’ 

“Could you do that with Hamlet, for example?” 
Albee asked. “What is the plot ‘of Hamlet?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Gielgud said. “I once 


“tried to explain the plot of Twelfth Night to Debbie 


your inspiration for plays, because I remember | 


Somerset Maugham telling me that he had the 
whole program of his life for about twenty years — 
short stories, plays, articles, andso on — all set out, 
and he had the entire tabulation of what year, 
what month he would write these things, and he 
carried out the entire lot. 

“And when I directed his last play, Sheppey, in 


' : 1934, I said to him — I don’t remember if I dared 


say it to him, but I’m sure it was true — that the 
first act was 1910, ‘the second was Bernard Shaw, 
and the third was whatever the year ‘of the produc- 


tion was, 1934, when the play was produced, and. 
It-had been | 


the hree acts ‘didn’ t match at all. 
hatching in his brain for a great deal too long, and 
that was the trouble with the play. It seems. that 


our very meticulous Edwardian: writers very often 


prepared their work almost too carefully before- 
hand, and it seems to me that if one has any brains, 


“The maddening thing to me is that an actor, 
unlike a playwright or any other artist, cannot 
destroy his work if he doesn’t really think is com- 


' pletely successful. Writers very often rewrite their 


plays without success, but at least they can aban- 


don them unproduced. But actors have to give a 


or talent, or skill, then it’s pretty likely that the © 
spontaneous creation of a few weeks or months will - 
achieve what you want. 


performance, for better or for worse, before an - 


audience and be blamed for it if it isn’t good, and 
therefore our unsuccessful experiments are far more. 
damaging than in any other profession.” 

“I wonder if that’s really true?” Albee asked. 


_ “Actors are very seldom. blamed, at least in the 


United States, for the failure of a play. It always 


seems to be the. author. But to go back to what I. ` 


was saying before about writing a play: there are 
two interesting moments of discovery. “The time 
of sitting down at the typewriter and finding out 


td 
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Reynolds, who was going to read two speeches in 
Hollywood for a picture, and I got into such 


terribly deep waters wita Olivia and Viola, and 


which characters were disguised as ladies, and 
which were 1 love with gentlemen, that I really had 
to give up.” 

“Shaw should es known better than to say 
that,” Albee added, “‘because sometimes he wrote 
prefaces half the length of a play not ea PARRE 
even half the play.” _ 


“I think,” Gielgud went on, “he only meant that | 


the essential point of a play should be able to be 
expressed very easily and simply. But I rather agree 
with you. I don’t think you can do it with Shake- 
speare, and I doubt if you can even do it with the 
Greeks.” 

«I shouldn’t think so,’ Albee said. 
think that if a play can be stated in a couple of 
sentences, that should be the length of the play. 


One writer was asked to explain one of his books.. 


and he took a copy down and started ‘reading, and 
he said, ‘I will stop when I get to the last page of the 
book, and that’s what it’s about.’ I think. possibly 
Shaw was joking, possibly kidding himself.” 

Gielgud laughed: ‘Besides, of course, he was 
very fond of writing postcards!” 


“The pressure on playwrights 


to sell out to what the. audience 
wants is enormous.” 


“The theater’s always been in a crisis,” Gielgud 
said. 


killed it? The music hall — the variety stage, I 
mean — certainly had a crisis, which pretty’ well 
destroyed it. There’s nc more variety really; 


=T would 


“Everything that ccmes along — television, 
movies — we always say, ‘No more theater, we’ve _ 


we 


it?s moved: into other fields —- movies and television. 
There’s too much entertainment. Nowadays, too 


‘much entertainment is thrust on the public, 


whether they like it or not, so that they’ve become 
soporific and are apt to accept anything they’re 
given. Uhe.writers have gone to Hollywood and to 
television, and there are not enough good writers to 
go round. Everything has to go much faster.” 

‘ Albee disagreed: 


I suspect there are more young playwrights in the 
United States and England right now than there 
haye been in the past thirty years put together, And 
in the United States and England there are quite 
enough fine actors and directors to handle the work 
of these good, exciting young playwrights. The 
basic crisis the theater’s in now is-that the audience 
primarily wants a reaffirmation of its values, wants 
to see the status quo, wants to be entertained rather 
than disturbed, wants to be comforted and really 
doesn’t want any kind of adventure in the theater, 
at least from living playwrights — they’ll take it 
from dead ones because that’s part of lit-cult. 

_ “The pressure on playwrights to sell out to what 


the audience wants is enormous. They don’t have. 


to go to Hollywood; they don’t have to write for 
television; they’re encouraged to sell out even if 
they stay in New York and write for the theater. 


“Both in England and the © 
_ United States there are quite enough playwrights. 


Actors sell out in order to earn a living and to sup- - 
port their families; they’re encouraged to play in | 


bad plays because primarily it’s the bad play that 
the audience wants. But there’s no lack of good 
playwrights, no lack of good actors. 

“One of-the things that happened, in New York 
at any rate, was that the off-Broadway theater 
came into existence to fill the enormous gap. The 
result was that three or four years ago, I think, there 
were one hundred and twenty productions off 
Broadway, a lot of them by exciting young play- 
wrights with all the actors working for absolutely 
next to nothing to fill the gap that existed on Broad- 
way; where the important plays weren’t being 
done.” i 

“In a way, the same thing happened many 
years ago in England,” Gielgud said. “When I was 


first in theater, in the early twenties, we did some 


Chekhov plays in a little tiny theater, which was a 
converted movie house across the river in Hammer- 
smith. They were very successful, and we all 
played for ten pounds a week. These were the first 
interesting —— and fashionable — successes of Che- 
khov in England, and at that time Chekhov was as 


advanced as you or Pinter is today. 


“So there’s always been this movement, and 
nearly always the young actors and the young play- 
wrights have got their first chances for less money 
and have made their reputations from the ground 
floor, which is the right way. After all, every crafts- 
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man has.to learn his trade, and I don’t think there’s 


any harm in young actors and young playwrights ` 


having a hard time at the beginning of their careers. 
It only spurs them on to do better.” 

“I agree that it’s wonderful,’ Albee said, “that 
the young actors should get their training, as you 
say, on the ground floor and suffer a little bit. 


“It’s a very difficult thing to 
say where the commercial thea- 
ter becomes cheap. . . .” 


“But I think it’s ironic and unfortunate that once 


they have gotten their training in excellent plays, © 


they’re encouraged to go on to the larger theaters 
and do plays that aren’t so good.” 

“Thats quite true,” Gielgud said. ‘But how do 
you really classify a play that’s not so good? What 
do you.mean by a bad play?” 

Albee smiled and then answered: “What I mean 
by a bad play is a play I don’t like, naturally.” 

“Well, that’s what I mean too,” Gielgud said. 
“But it’s a very difficult thing to say where the 
commercial theater becomes cheap, isn’t it?” 

“You can tell, I suppose, the intention of a work,” 


z „n > e 4 N.” 
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Albee said. “You can tell by the intention if it’s |. 


written for what the audience wants.” 

“I haven’t seen it yet,” Gielgud went on, “but 
Luv is obviously as good as The Typists and The 
Tiger, which were a great success off Broadway. 
Now Luv is as big a success on Broadway, and I 


Imagine it has exactly the same quality and first- - 


class presentation, so there’s nothing wrong with 
that, is there? Things are always relative. I think 
that the extraordinary thing is that we managed 
to keep going in both countries during the war 
and since the war, when everybody came back 
shaking to the core and everything was changed, 
values were changed in every direction.” 

“I don’t really think it is relative,” Albee said. 
“One season, I don’t remember which one it was, 
the °>59~60 or the °61—62, the following playwrights 
—and this is only a partial list — were not per- 
formed. in the commercial theaters on Broad- 
way: Beckett, Brecht, Genet, Ionesco, O’Casey, de 
Ghelderode, Shaw, Shakespeare, Strindberg, Ibsen, 
Chekhov — that’s a partial list. These people 
weren’t performed on Broadway; every one of them 
was performed off Broadway. Actually, I think off- 
Broadway shouldn’t exist. All the plays done off 
Broadway should be done on Broadway. I think 
the commercial theater, appealing as it must be to 
a larger audience, does sin somewhat, and I do 
think that actors and directors and playwrights 


w 
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can be swept into this morass altogether too 
easily.” 

“Well, Pm grateful for the commercial plays Pve 
acted in. I’ve played in plays by Coward and by 
N. C. Hunter and even by Priestley and Knoblock. 
They were all commercial plays; they were very 
successful. I enjoyed playing in them because they 
gave me a new public and I was able to develop 
new skill as a performer. I think an actor ought 
to know how to play ‘boulevard’ comedy as well 
as mystery plays or thrillers or farces. Nobody 
could say that Rex Harrison hasn’t increased his 
status as a performer by his performance in My 
Fair Lady, which is one of the finest pieces of virtu- 
oso acting I ever saw in my life. And he was equally 
brilliant, I understand — although unfortunately I 
didn’t see it —in a play of Chekhov’s called Plat- 
onov, I think, which he did at the Royal Court for 
only about four or five weeks. 

“No one should dare to criticize an actor for 
being as skilled and as versatile as that. If he can 
decorate a very smart comedy by Roussin or Noel 
Coward brilliantly, then it justifies his appearing in 
it. I think that every actor has the right to do 
that, especially if he can vary it by playing the 
classics, and the experience will help him in playing 
in a modern play like yours.” | 

“Indeed,” Albee said. “But the point is that 
there should be competitive coexistence. I’ve no 
objections to the musicals and the sex comedies 
inhabiting our commercial theater. The objection 
I have is that they inhibit our commercial theater, 


and there’s no competitive coexistence with the 


more important plays, or damn little.” 

“There will always be that kind of theater in any 
great capital city,’ Gielgud said. ‘“There’s no 
doubt about it, you won’t get rid of it however 
much Brecht you push on. I don’t think you will 
ever have a big commercial success with a Brecht 
play in any country except possibly in Germany. 
Certainly they haven’t been either in England or 
here. I’ve always thought the cult of Brecht 
highly overpraised, personally, and [ve never 
understood why everybody goes mad about him. 
I have read the plays in translation — I don’t 
speak German — and I find them very unpalatable 
except for their purely theatrical quality. The 
wonderful way they were directed in Berlin was 
what appealed to me. 

“Irs the same thing with Peter Brook’s Marat 
Sade play, which has been such a success in London. 
I couldn’t take in the literary details of the play, but 
the theatrical presentation delighted and thrilled 
me. I suppose as an actor one is more inclined to be 
taken by that, and that’s where one sometimes quar- 
rels with authors who naturally want the written 
word to be the most important thing.” 

Albee smiled and then said: “You seem to have 


trouble with playwrights whose names begin with 
“B? — Brecht and Beckett. Pm glad that my 
name isn’t Balbee!” i 


“Perhaps the bankers should 
be asked to do the directing....”’ 


“The National Theater in London has been a 
marvelous success,” Gielgud said, “because Olivier 
has done a brilliant job. He’s given three wonder- 
ful performances himself, and there have been two 
or three other productions in which he was not 
starring that have also been successful. But I dare- 
say the balance sheet may not be all that he re- 
quires. I should think they lose a great deal of 
money just from changing the scenery over and the 
lighting over. What they’ve been clever about, of 
course, is that they’ve taken the Old Vic and 
turned it into a nursery company, to move later 
on to the National Theater, which is not yet built. 
They tried to do the same thing here, but obviously 
they weren’t successful in choosing the actors or the 
program. When somebody suggested that Rex 
Harrison should star in Caesar and Cleopatra for the 
opening of your new repertory theater, there was a 
great outcry. They said this isn’t what Lincoln 
Center is for. Yet the fact remains that Olivier’s 
Othello has been the jewel of the National Theater’s 
first two seasons, and maybe if Rex had played 
Caesar, it would have started the thing off with a 
big success. Pm not saying that it should be so — 


-it seems dangerous to try and give any opinion 
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when you weren’t in on the discussions of what the 
program should be or what the company should be. 

“I think that for the reasons we were talking 
about — the lack of American actors with versatile 
experience — it’s probab_y harder to get a good 
nursery company here than it is in London. We 
have the same difficulty, but fortunately we have a 
lot of provincial repertcry theaters from which 
we can take people. Peter Brook and Peter Hall 
have got a wonderful company now at the Aldwych, 
and Peter Hall at Stratford on Avon and Olivier 
at the National Theater have fine companies — not 
equally fine, but they are beginning to be very 
good. And these two theaters are paying their 
actors much. better than ever before, which is 
naturally important, with television and the com- 
mercial theater both competing for performers, and 
I think they have the chance of creating two won- 
derful companies.” 

“The only thing that would seem to be true of 
Lincoln Center,” Albee said, “is that the people 
who were ostensibly put in charge of that theater — 
Kazan and Whitehead — quite evidently weren’t. 
The fact that they’ve been. in effect, ‘dismissed’ by 


wh 
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some sort of nameless governing body suggests to me | 


that they didn’t have the authority to even try to 
make a good theater out of it in the first place. 
I find that shocking.” 

Gielgud interrupted: “I think it must be very 
hard to work under a governing body. Anthony 
Quayle and Glenn Byam Shaw both ran the Strat- 
ford on Avon theater for about four, five, eight years 
each. They were always telling me that the gov- 
erning body was marvelously tolerant, but I always 
said I didn’t think I could bear to work under 
such conditions. It certainly exhausted them most 
frightfully. But the fact remains that it’s obviously 
going to take three or four years of being in control 
and being given a very free hand by your bosses to 
create something really good.” 

“Perhaps, in that case,” Albee said, “the bankers 
should be asked to do the directing of the plays at 
Lincoln Center. Of course we do have a number of 
repertory companies — not with their own theaters 
— in this country. The APA is a rather good one. 
There are a number of good ones outside New 
York. And for all of its shenanigans, the Living 
Theater was an excellent repertory company off 
Broadway. Actually, it would be unfair to say 
anything about Lincoln Center since the men who 
tried to run it weren’t allowed to make an honorable 
attempt to run it. And what can you say about 
the first year and a half of a repertory company? 
You can’t say a thing about it. The only thing 
you can say, perhaps, is that a number of play- 
wrights and a lot of actors have refused to become 


involved with it; and I don’t think it’s only for 


financial reasons.”’ 


“Drama critics unfortunately 
have totalitarian power.” 


“Oh, I would never discuss critics,” Gielgud 
said. “They never can say the right thing for you 
however much they praise you. If they don’t lke 
you, you think they have a personal animus against 
you, so that Pve always been very embarrassed 
by knowing them, though I’ve had quite a number 
among my friends. I never feel I can talk quite 
freely with them; sometimes I think that they may 
be prejudiced, either in my favor or against me, 
for the very fact that I know them off the stage. 

“I think it’s a frightfully moot point. Looking 
back, when I’ve been rash enough to do so, in my 
scrapbooks of many years, I’ve found that on the 
whole the criticism of plays I have acted in has not 
been unduly unfair. I don’t think many roses are 
born to blush unseen. I think if a thing has real 
quality and distinction somebody notices it. I don’t 
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think that many very interesting actors or actresses 
or very good plays are ignored or dismissed. I 
think it’s very rare that you get a completely dis- 
tinguished and impartial man to write criticism, 
because his work is quite as hard as ours and less 
well paid — certainly in the highest bracket — and 
he has to see too many bad plays and write his 
notices in too much of a hurry. And if critics are 
proud of their own craft, they’re very interested in 
their own writing style, quize apart from what they 
may be writing about. That’s why Shaw and Beer- 
bohm were so wonderful — they only did criticism 
for about a year and a half.” 

“Another good thing akout them,” Albee said, 
“was that they were both writers primarily.” He 
stopped and thought for a moment: “It’s not wise 
for a playwright to say too much about drama 
critics because unfortunately they have totalitarian 
power and authority. I think ideally that all of the 
drama critics should be subject to re-election each 
year by playwrights and actors. It’s enough to get a 
good review for the wrong reason.” 


“Is ‘Tiny Alice’ meant to be in- 


‘tentionally confusing?” 


“What can I say about Tiny Alice?” Albee asked 
himself. “The play is not supposed to be terribly 
easily apprehensible. It’s meant to contain things 
that the audience must take out of the theater 
with them and think about, 

“Now there have been some objections to this — 
the play is obscure and difficult. I can’t under- 
stand this as being a complaint about a play. If 
a play is confused and muddled in its thinking, then 
that’s bad writing. But if a play demands a little 
bit from the audience, including the audience of 
critics, then I don’t think that’s a failure on the 
play’s part. Or am I getting defensive?” 

“I read a notice,” Gielgud said, “which claims 
that the audience coughs all through this play. 
Well, this is quite untrue, because I listen for the 
coughs like an eagle, and if there is a cough Pve 
not a bad idea of how to stop it — at any rate, I 
have a jolly good try. The fact remains that this is 
a most holding play. I said at rehearsal, though 
you weren’t present, that nobody would ever sit 
through my death scene — they’ll all be charging 
out getting their snow boots. But I must say I 
haven’t seen anybody leave before the end of the 
play. 

“And this is the magic of the theater, which you 
never get In a movie quite in the same way be- 
cause it’s set forever, whereas the performances in a 
play can vary like the ticking of a metronome. We 
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actors count on the audience as a sort of sounding 
board, and they count on us to give them the ex- 
citement and the stimulus which they come into a 
theater to get. If both sides give enough of it, then 
the result is usually an exciting and rewarding per- 
formance, and I think this play, from what I feel on 
the stage, supplies that excitement practically all 
the way through, which is a very rare thing, and 
this is really the test of an acted play. 

“Oh, of course it’s not an easy play. I think there 
are many things that are very confusing, but I 
think you meant that. Pve often lost my way when 
I’m watching a play. I don’t think seeing a play 
once you can ever take in all the details of it. Many 
people have told me they want to see it again. Pm 
sure countless people will want to read it.” 

“Youwre quite right,” Albee agreed. “How can 
one possibly say one likes a play and not see it a 
second or a third time.” He stopped and pondered 
fora moment: “‘Is Tiny Alice meant to be intention- 
ally confusing? I wonder if I meant it to be inten- 
tionally confusing. Maybe I meant it to be some- 
thing a little different from confusing — provoca- 
tive, perhaps, rather than confusing.” 

Gielgud broke in: “From the ordinary stand- 
point it seems that there are a great many threads 


that you don’t bother to tie up, but presumably you ° 


did this quite deliberately. They don’t affect the 
way we act it, I don’t think. It’s a very rare thing 
to have a play, as you said earlier, in which there 
is no locale definite, in which the ages are not 
definite, in which the time of day is not particularly 
defined, and which still seems to have a wonderful 
suspense value. One wants to know what will 
happen to the characters in the next situation, and 
this is something you’ve contrived, I think, amaz- 
ingly successfully. 

“The actual content, the metaphysics, and the 
arguments do baffle me in quite a number of cases. 
Most of those places we discussed at rehearsal. and 
you modified some of them, changed some of them, 
cut others. I think there are still things which 
could be straightened out perhaps, but you’ve 
written the play and you’ve completed it, and pre- 
sumably that’s what you wanted to say.” 

“Irs never what I’ve wanted to say,’ Albee 
said. “I always find things I want to change; 
but curiously, the only baflement that you show 
in playing the part of Julian is the proper baffle- 
ment that Julian must feel.” 

“The wonderful relief,’ Gielgud said, “that I 
had about this part was that I was supposed to keep 
wondering what it was all about. I was on easier 
ground than the other actors, who are supposed to 
know what they’re about.” 

Albee interrupted: “And the audience has got to 
follow the play through you because youre the 
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‘innocent coming into this rather extraordinary as- 


semblage of people.” 

“What is more difficult for the audience,” Giel- 
gud said, “is the relationship between the other 
people. I think that the relationship between the 
butler and the lawyer — in fact, the butler’s whole 
position in the play does seem to me to be rather 
unexplained. Another thing that has always con- 
fused me is why you never let Julian refer to the 
‘deal? He must know that he is the go-between 
with the cardinal and that the money has been 
offered through him. In fact, Miss Alice implies 
many times that the deal will fall through if Julian 
doesn’t behave as she wants. But you’ve never 
allowed me specifically to refer to the money in any 
way. I suppose it’s something to do with the inno- 
cence of my character, but I’ve always wondered 
— when I’m dying they take the money, and the 
cardinal leaves with it, and I never quite know 
whether to be even aware that this has happened. 

“Itis a point in the character that I rather fail to 
understand. Of course I’m diverted by her ques- 
tioning in the first scene with Miss Alice; but 
throughout the entire plav I never refer directly to 
the deal, to the matter at hand. It’s only obliquely 
referred to.” 

“In the beginning, the innocence,” Albee said. 
“In the end, because you’re preoccupied with your 
own dying and not with who is carrying off what 
suitcase full of papers. And also because the whole 
arrangement about the money was more of a 
Pretext. ai a" 

“But in a way,” Gielgud interrupted, “‘it is the 
fundamental point of the play. Pm not at all wor- 
ried by the fact of why she wants to give her money 
away; I think that’s a perfectly good premise to 
start the play on. I think that the more difficult 
things are when you begin to wonder whether it’s 
Alice who is also directing the three protagonists 
-— the woman, the lawyer, the butler — as well as 
presumably directing my steps to come to her, 
which is what she really wants and what they really 
want.” l 

“We're sounding now as we did in the first week 
of rehearsal,” Albee said. ‘‘And the play is already 
open. I guess we have to assume that that scene 
took place in the intermission between the first and 
second acts. There is one other thing, however, and 
it’s going to sound like the proper thing to say, ex- 
cept you must believe I don’t say the proper thing. 
It’s that I can’t imagine tne play better acted or 
better directed. I say this only in gratitude and not 
as obligation.” He suddenly smiled: “I know you 
want to know what the play is about, John, but I 
don’t know yet, so I can’t say.” 

Gielgud smiled and then broke into laughter: 
“I hope I shall know by the end of the run.” 
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on seven years of natural calamities, eco- 
nomic dislocation, and slow, painful recovery, China 
is moving again. Premier Chou En-lai has an- 
nounced that a third Five-Year Plan will start in 
1966. Three years late though it is, the new plan is 
a sign that the long period of “readjustment and 
consolidation” of the economy is almost over. ‘The 
Chinese leaders are now ready to resume their 
“long march” toward a great industrial society, the 
equal of America and Russia. 

Important deficiencies and stumbling blocks 
litter China’s future course. China may not, for 
example, be able to produce or find enough oil to 
lubricate its policy of self-reliance. So far, ingenuity 
in factory and laboratory has been of little help in 
solving the perennial problem of the countryside, 
where 80 percent of China’s 700 millions produce 
the country’s food and raw materials under the 
most primitive conditions. Even with grain im- 
ports and subsidiary foodstuffs, a generous calcula- 
tion would not give the Chinese a daily average per 
capita consumption higher than 2000 calories —a 
level that is some 200 calories lower than that of 
pre-war China. 

But Peiping is determined to find the ways to 
make. it on its own. The most dramatic example of 
this determination was the explosion of China’s 


` first nuclear device last October 16. The nuclear 
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program has cut several corners, and China may 
be only a couple of years away from its first H-bomb 
explosion. In spite of the Soviet refusal to help — 
China build a bomb, China is now believed by 
some to be ahead of France in atomic weapons 
technology. 

The last seven years have been a severe test of the 
resilience of the Communist regime and the cohe- 
sion of its leadership. The Party and governmental 
apparatus have all sustained shocks, but only 
temporarily and locally have their positions been 
threatened. Indeed, the major upheavals of the 
period, the Tibetan revolt of 1958-59 and the ap- 
parently Soviet-inspired uprising among minority 
races in the border province of Sinkiang in 1962, 
had little to do with the economic crisis. At no time 
was there any real question of the survival of the 
regime itself. 

The manner in which Mao Tse-tung and his 
colleagues have weathered these storms is a striking 
proof of the continuing dynamism and revolution- 
ary élan of this aging group of men fifteen years 
after seizing power. Not: that their cohesion has 
been perfect. Defense Minister Marshal P’eng 
Teh-hual, commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers during the Korean War, has been dis- 
missed, and onetime Senior Deputy Premier Ch’en 
Yun, fifth in the Party hierarchy, has been de- 
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moted. Lesser men have also disappeared. Yet 
when one remembers the near chaos of the early 
months of the Great Leap; what is impressive is 
how well the ruling Party Politburo stuck together. 
China’s leaders seem to have little need to look over 
their shoulders at one another. In the Politburo, 
where they average sixty-four years of age, they are 
far more concerned about their successors, won- 
dering if the next generation will have. the revolu- 


tionary zeal to carry on the Maoist line at home and 


abroad. 

During the past, year or two, as economic ditieule 
ties have eased, the problem of heirs ‘and succes- 
sors seems to have become Mao’s primary concern. 
He had been disturbed for a long time by the fact 
that young people in general were without expe- 
rience of the long revolutionary struggle. Unsteeled 
by the hardships of those days, they did not fully 
appreciate such benefits as the revolution had 
brought. But more recently, as the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute has become acrimonious, Mao has grown 
‘alarmed that the next generation of Chinese Com- 
munist Party leaders may fall into the quagmire of 
“Khrushchevite revisionism.’ 


MIR P CREEPING CAPITALISM 


In analyzing Soviet society, Mao has formed a 


somber vision of the future of Communism, a vi- 


sion that was reflected last summer in the most 
startling anti-Soviet polemic yet to have emerged 


from Peiping. Implicit in the 30,000 ideograms of 


denunciation of the “Soviet privileged stratum and 


the revisionist Khrushchev clique” was a deep-. 


seated pessimism about the future of the entire 
European Communist bloc. While Western ana- 
lysts examine the possibility of fundamental change 
in the Soviet. system only with the utmost caution, 
the Chinese came right out and said that “‘the first 
socialist country in the world, built by the great 


`” Soviet people with their blood and sweat, is now 


facing an unprecedented danger of capitalist res- 
toration.” : Much as some Americans talk of Afro- 
Asian countries going Communist, Mao was saying 
that Russia might go capitalist. \ 

The evidence cited by the Chinese — reports 
culled from the Soviet press on embezzlement, 
black marketeering, speculative activities. by chair- 
men of collectives, the organization of private work- 


shops ~~ was hardly likely to convincé an outsider 
that a degenerate Soviet leadership was trying to. 


rising living standards, the increasing availability 
of durable consumer goods and better housing, 
appear to be dampening revolutionary ardor. They ` 
have seen that the post-Stalin relaxation has per- 


mitted Russian intellectuals to survey the Western 


horizon with growing interest, though they are pe- 
riodically checked by the Communist Party. Finally, 
they know that such developments encourage and 
are encouraged by the easing of tension between 
Moscow and Washington. They may envisage a 
time when the Soviet Union, more prosperous at 
home and more respected abroad, settles down as a 
satisfied member of the world community, for- 
getting Communism’s revolutionary aims and 


expanding a dialogue with the West at the expense 


of consolidating Communism at home. 

If this is Mao’s fear, he has good cause for it. 
Marxists who digested one reversal of the master’s 
teaching when Communist revolutions occurred 


first in underdeveloped rather than in industrial- 


ized countries would be faced with an even greater 
and far more unpleasant shock if industrialization, 
far from strengthening the “revolutionary” prole- 
tariat, merely changed it into a satisfied bourgeoi- 
sie. For Mao, certainly, embourgeoisment would 
spell the doom of Communism as he understands it. 
But since he too is committed to industrialization, 
instead of examining in Marxist fashion whether a 
nonrevolutionary Soviet leadership is the inevitable 


product of the kind of economic base Russia now . 


' possesses, he has to turn Marx on his head (not the 


overthrow Communism. Indeed, the Soviet gov- _ 


ernment has prescribed the death penalty. for some 
“economic crimes.” Mao may genuinely believe 
that such crimes are the harbingers of creeping 


„capitalism, but his deepest’ worries are about 


phenomena more widespread in Soviet society. 
The Chinese have noted that Russia’s gradually 


~~ 
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first time the master has been so treated) and argue ` 


that the leaders are shaping economic dévelopments 
rather than being shaped by them. And so Mao 
advocates a very Chinese solution: the rearing of the 
right kind of leaders. In Ckina the righteous man, 
the upright official, has always been considered the 
key to success, and ‘in last summer’s polemic, the 
Chinese updated this Confucian concept. “In the 
final analysis the question of training successors for 
the revolutionary cause of the proletariat is . . . a 
matter of life and death for our party and our 
country.’ . 2 4 


MAO CALLS FOR MILITANCY ` 


The Chinese reaction to zhe fall of Khrushchev 
was consistent with Mao’s stress on the importance 
of leadership. While Chinese propaganda had been 
emphasizing Khrushchev’s personal role in master- 
minding the Soviet regression toward capitalism, 
there were no demonstration; of joy in Peiping such 
as one might havé expected from his archenemies. 
Mao did not want to risk antagonizing further the 
new top men in the Kremlin, whom he had. hitherto 
described as the Khrushchev clique, because now 
they could conceivably direct the Soviet Union back 
to the true revolutionary path. 


Instead, Peiping, 


“es 


maintained a diplomatic silence while Premier 
Chou En-lai, who had led the two previous con- 


‘ciliation missions, hurried off to Moscow to sound 


out Brezhnev and Kosygin. It was only when Chou 
returned bearing nothing more than a possible 
offer of a standstill on polemics that Peiping began 
to rumble again, warning Moscow to expect no 
compromise on the crucial issues of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, “imperialism”? and revolution. 

For five years now, Mao has been telling the 
Russians that the struggle between Communism 
and “imperialism” (that is, the West) is irreconcil- 
able. The West will not give in without a struggle. 
It will fight to recover what it has lost, as at Suez. 
War is inevitable; not necessarily a nuclear world 
war, but certainly local wars and wars of national 
liberation, as in South Vietnam. The Communist 
bloc must be vigilant, uncompromising, forceful. 
Much of what Mao says is the common coin of 
classical Leninism. But a century of Chinese hu- 
miliation at the hands of the imperialists infuses 
his arguments with an emotional certainty which 
the Russians — always the colonizers, never the 
colonized —- can understand but can never really 
feel. 

After China’s defeat at the hands of Britain in the 
Opium War of 1840-42, the powers imposed on it a 
trade it thought it could do without, through un- 
equal treaties which sanctioned the establishment- of 
extraterritorial concessions on Chinese soil. China 
was so enfeebled that in 1895 it was defeated in war 
and forced to cede Formosa and other offshore is- 
lands to Japan, the small neighbor the Chinese had 


always regarded with some disdain. Hatred for the . 


Japanese heightened when in 1915 the Tokyo gov- 
ernment tried to extend its influence over China by 
foisting the notorious Twenty-one Demands on the 
weak new republican government. Four years later 
the decision of the Paris Peace Conference to award 
Germany’s former concessions in China to Japan, 
although China itself had been an ally, provoked 
spontaneous student-led riots throughout the coun- 
try. This May Fourth Movement, named after the 
day it began, brought to a head the pent-up nation- 
alism of a generation of Chinese. Among them was 
Mao T’se-tung. Mao and his present colleagues in 
the top Chinese leadership turned to Communism 
during the May Fourth Movement primarily as 
nationalists wanting to restore the ancient greatness 
of the Middle Kingdom, which had thought of itself 
as the center of the world. Twenty-eight years 
after he entered the Communist movement, Mao 
seized power in China. During most of the inter- 
vening years, he had been shut up in the inland 
provinces, fighting first the Nationalist Chinese, 
then the Japanese, and then the Nationalists again. 
He had had little time or occasion to think about 
foreign policy, but American aid to the Nationalists 
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during the civil war period, however halfhearted, 
confirmed him in an anti-imperialist stand, which 
now became focused on the United States. A few 
months before the creation of the new People’s 
Republic, Mao restated his old convictions: 


Imperialist aggression shattered the Chinese dream of 
learning from the West. They wondered why the teach- 
ers always practiced aggression against their pu- 
.pus. . .. [America] wants to enslave the whole world 
and she aided Chiang Kai-shek with arms to slaughter 
several millions of Chinese. . . . To sit on the fence is 
impossible, a third road does not exist. We oppose the 
Chiang Kai-shek reactionary clique who lean to the 
side of imperialism; we also oppose the illusory third 
road. Not only in China, but also in the world, without 
exception, one either leans to the side of imperialism or 
to the side of socialism. 


The international scene onto which the victorious 
Chinese Communists emerged fitted neatly into 
their mental stereotypes. The cold war was at its 
height; Churchill had proclaimed that an Iron Cur- 
tain divided Europe; NATO had been formed to 
defend the Western side of that curtain. In Asia, 
Stalin’s Comintern had ordered Communist revolts 
in Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, the Philippines. In 
Indochina there was a full-scale war between the 
French and the Communist Viet Minh. The Ko- 
rean War and the interposition of the Seventh 
Fleet between Taiwan and the mainland deci- 
sively embittered Sino-American relations. 

Mao may have modified but has never aban- 
doned his vision of a world divided into two camps, 
of a fight to the death between communism and 
imperialism, a fight in which there can be no neu- 
trals. But for a few years after 1955, China did 
adopt a different tone at odds with its previous and 
subsequent behavior. Stalin was dead, the Korean 
and Indochinese wars ended, and China perhaps 
wanted a breathing space to get on with its first 
Five-Year Plan. In April, 1955, Premier Chou 
made overtures to Washington resulting in the 
periodic Sino-American ambassadorial talks on out- 
standing problems, which opened in Geneva that 
August and continue today in Warsaw. During 
1956-57, Chinese Communist leaders appealed to 
the Nationalist government on Taiwan to discuss 
“peaceful reunification with the motherland.” By 
the end of 1957, it must have been clear to Peiping 
that neither the United States nor Chiang Kai- 
shek was going to alter its basic position. Coinci- 
dentally, the “liberal” line of the Hundred Flow- 
ers period, when Chinese intellectuals were invited 
to voice their criticisms of the regime, was being 
abandoned in favor of a tougher, more leftist line. 
When in October, 1957, the Soviet Union sent the 
first artificial satellite into space, Mao took it as a 
sign that the Communist bloc was now more pow- 
erful militarily than the West, that the “east wind 
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was prevailing over the west wind”; and he called 
for greater militancy. in the East-West amuse 
Today that is still Mao’s demand. 


NO THIRD ROAD 


-The Russians accuse the Chinese of bellicosity, 
asserting that the local wars which Peiping sup“ 
ports could spark a nuclear war which would mean 
global suicide. Certainly the men in Peiping, first- 
generation leaders of a young revolution, are far 
more militant and more willing to risk war, if not 
provoke it, than the managerial bureaucrats and 
technocrats who are running the Soviet Union to- 


- day. But Mao does not advocate false heroics in the 


face of stronger opponents. His guerrilla warfare 
maxim still applies: When the enemy advances 
(that is, because he is stronger), we retreat. When 
the Chinese Communists started their bombard- 


ment of the offshore islands in 1958, they gave every 


_ appearance of intending to invade Quemoy. But 
when it became clear that the United States would ` 


help the Nationalists defend the base, the Chinese 
preferred to lose face rather than to start something 
they could not finish. And it is noteworthy that 
while. Peiping attacked Khrushchev as a capitula- 
tionist for withdrawing. Soviet missiles from Cuba, it 
also denounced him as an adventurist for putting 
them there in the first place and taking up a posi- 
tion he was not strong enough to maintain. 

There is a school of thought in the West that be- 
lieves that Mao has never really appreciated the 
power of nuclear weapons, and that now that China 
is getting the bomb, the Chinese will sober up. In 


_ fact, the evidence suggests that from Hiroshima on- 


ward, the Chinese Communists have been well 
aware of the importance of nuclear weapons. The 
appropriate Maoist maxim is: Despise the enemy 
strategically, but réspect him tactically. It is foolish 
not to realize that if used, enemy nuclear weapons 
could do you great damage; but it is defeatist to 
believe that even if used, nuclear weapons could de- 
cide the fate of the world revolution. It is men, not 
weapons, however terrible, who are the decisive 
factor in history. More important, Mao, thinking 
in terms of the Korean War, probably assumes that 
the United States would never use nuclear weapons 
unless attacked with them. So he calls the atom 
bomb a paper tiger because it has not forestalled 
“liberation struggles” in such places as South Viet- 
nam, the Congo, or Cuba. If the Americans were 


- to dare to start a nuclear war, only they would be 


wiped out, while “on the debris of a dead imperial- 


. - ism the victorious people would create very swiftly 


a civilization thousands of times higher than the 
capitalist system and a truly beautiful future... .” 
~ Furthermore, even if Mao had personally wit- 
nessed the destructive power_of the Chinese nuclear 


„of accumulated industrial and social capital. 


explosion in the Takla Makan desert, it would not 
necessarily have changed his attitude’on nuclear, 
war. There is a’ significant difference between 
China and the four other nuclear powers, in that 
China is underdeveloped — “poor and blank,” 
in Mao’s phrase — and has far less to lose in terms 
Mao 
may well think, as is often alleged, that China with 
its vast population would emerge better from, a 


‘nuclear holocaust than the United States or the 


- and Latin America is the bedrock of the Sino-Soviet - 
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Soviet Union. However, none of this means that 


Mao will or would like to precipitate a nuclear war. : 
It does suggest why China is prepared | to take 


greater risks than the Soviet Union in backing revo- 
lutionary movements throughout the world. This is 


in fact the second major issue in the dispute be- - 


tween Moscow and Peiping. n 
Here again the history of the revolution does 
much to explain Mao’s ideas and policies. The vi- 


cissitudes of his struggle with the. “bourgeois” . 


Chiang Kai-shek made it natural for Mao to accept 
the rigid Stalinist division of the world into two 


‘camps and to echo the Comintern denunciations of 


Nehru, U Nu of Burma, and, 
Sukarno of Indonesia as: ‘ 
perialism.” 


in those days, 
‘running dogs of im- 
There was a period in-the mid-fifties 


when this attitude was put aside, but with the 


increased militancy of the Chinese general line 
after 1957, this attitude was modified, 
number of. events reconfirmed Mao in his old 
prejudices against “bourgeois nationalists.” China 


-quarreled with Indonesia over its treatment of the 
overseas Chinese. Peiping was angered by Nehru’s _ 


granting asylum to the Dalai Lama and India’s 
hostile reaction to the Tibetan revolt in 1959. -This 
deterioration of relations was undoubtedly one 


reason why the smoldering border dispute burst ` 
into flame later in the year for the first time. , 
This renewed Chinese antagonism toward the 


neutralist world ran up against Khrushchev’s pol- 
icy of wooing the uncommitted nations by aid and 
diplomacy. Peiping must have resented greatly the 
fact that Soviet credits to such countries deprived 


‘China of possible assistance, especially since these 


funds would help bolster bourgeois nationalist gov- 


ernments and put back the cay when they might be . 


overthrown by the indigencus Communist parties. 
Above all, the Soviet Union’s ostentatious neutral- 
ity in the border dispute with India was regarded 
in Peiping as rank betrayal. 

‘This combination of disagreements -over policy 
toward the < 
geois nationalists” in the third world of Asia, Africa, 


dispute today, as it was five vears ago when Peiping 


first brought it into the open. The Chinese motives 


are an inextricable mixture of Chinese national and 
Communist revolutionary aims. As a resurgent 


„and a. 


‘imperialists? and toward the “bour- | 


‘ams 
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i 
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nationalistic state, China resents Soviet failure to 
support the Chinese in the Formosa Strait and on 
the Indian border. As a militant Communist state, 
it deplores Soviet willingness to relax Soviet-Ameri- 
can tensions. If Mao were asked to specify the rela- 
tive importance of nationalist and revolutionary 
components in Chinese foreign policy, he would 
probably simply say, What’s good for China is good 
for Communism. 

At any rate, Mao is not jeopardizing the unity of 
the Communist movement just for points of doc- 
trine. In their ideological barrage on Moscow, the 
Chinese have displayed great industry in research- 
ing into the Marxist-Leninist canon. But coctrine 
is a weapon for them, not an end in itself.. Apart 
from the fact that ideology is the conventional lan- 
guage for Communist polemics, it happens that 
Mao’s views do'by and large coincide with Lenin’s. 
And while the Russians can justifiably assert that 
Lenin would have despised anyone who used his 
analyses in a completely different world situation, 
there is no doubt that to be able to invoke Lenin’s 
name is a powerful card in the world Communist 
movement. And it is the movement that is one of 
the major battlefields of the dispute. 


CHINA’S COHORTS 


The Chinese Communist leaders want to win 
other Communist parties over to their “correct” 
Marxist-Leninist line. Within the Communist bloc, 
Peiping is already backed by Albania, North Ko- 
rea, and North Vietnam, although Ho Chi Minh 
may have come off the fence only because of geo- 
graphical necessity. Outside the bloc, China has 
secured the allegiance of the New Zealand, the 
Japanese, and the extremely large and. important 
Indonesian Communist Party. China has also 
made skillful use of Rumanian nationalism and dis- 
satisfaction with Soviet economic policies to secure 
its neutrality, although on foreign policy matters 
Bucharest is far closer to Moscow than to Peiping. 
Further gains within the European Communist 
bloc seem unlikely; however, a number of leaders 
like Gomulka have indicated their distaste for 
Moscow’s intention of holding an international 
Communist conference, at which China may be 
denounced. Should the Russians take this step, the 
likely Chinese course of action is clear. They will 
split the entire Communist movement and set up a 
rival Communist International with headquarters 
in Peiping. 
= The Chinese have already begun to encourage 
their sympathizers within hostile Communist par- 
ties to break away and form “true”? Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Communist parties. They have had a large de- 
gree of success, and the Western analyst Kevin Dev- 
lin has traced splinter parties in India, Ceylon, 
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Burma, Nepal, Lebanon, Peru, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Australia, Belgium, Switzerland, and every other 
country in Europe except Ireland. In the cases of 
India, Ceylon, and Peru, the Chinese factions are 
large enough to be a serious threat to the dominant 
pro-Soviet groups. 


MOBILIZING THE UNCOMMITTED NATIONS 


But China’s tug-of-war with the Soviet Union is 
not restricted to the ranks of the faithful. It en- 
compasses the whole of that vast and amorphous 
area loosely known as the third world, where 
China also sees itself as the only true leader in the 
struggle against American “imperialism.” Mao pic- 
tures the world as a vast battlefield suitable for his 
kind of political guerrilla warfare. During the 
Chinese civil war, Communist troops would mobi- 
hize the peasants to gain control of the countryside 
and then to surround and capture the cities. 

Mao equates America and its Western allies, 
and perhaps the Soviet Union, with the cities, and 
the third world with the countryside. China’s job is 
to mobilize this “countryside,” to aid and encourage 
revolution when it is on the march, to inspire and 
guide it where it has not yet started moving. 
Whereas Moscow may be prepared to work with 
the “‘bourgeois nationalist” government of a newly 
independent country to get its diplomatic support 
against America, Peiping is already interesting it- 
self in the younger, more revolutionary leaders who 
may lead the second stage of the revolution — the 
anti-feudal, anti-bourgeois struggle which Peiping 
says must follow the winning of independence. 

Today Mao sees Africa as the most promising 
area for exploitation. An estimated 2000 Chinese 
officials and newsmen there, backed by the in- 
cessant multilingual propaganda of Peiping Radio, 
strive to project an image of China as another 
colored ex-colony anxious to support its black 
brethren against the rich white man’s club of which 
Russia as well as the United States is a member. To 
some extent Peiping has reshaped its traditional 
two-camp theory. As Moscow has pointed out, the 
Chinese seem to think now in terms of a rich white 
camp and a poor colored camp; certainly the 
Chinese struggle vigorously to exclude the Soviet 
Union from all Afro-Asian solidarity organizations. 


CHOU’S AFRICAN SAFARI 


The anti-white, anti-imperialist theme is but one 
of many weapons used by the Chinese in their effort ` 


‘to win over Africans to their world view. Another 


weapon is direct diplomacy. In the winter of 1963- 
64, Premier Chou made a ten-nation safari around 
Africa, six months before the peripatetic Khru- 
shchev ever set foot on the continent. Chou used all 
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` his justifiably famous charm and suppleness to try to ` 


counteract the bellicose impression given by China’s 
failure to sign the test-ban treaty and by its border 
war with India. 

` The Chinese are unabashed at using, aid and 


cnt a 
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states are committed to recognizing Communist 
and not Nationalist China. Despite Taiwan’s highly 
successful agricultural aid program in - Africa, 
Peiping can now hope to enjoy the support of a 


= majority of African states in the crucial UN vote on 


. trade for political purposes despite their distrust of 


the same ‘technique in the. hands of the Russians. 


But the Chinese aid program to Africa, which . 


totaled a modest $150 million for the 1956-63 period, 
has been primarily directed at countries like Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, and Algeria,. whose leftist domestic 
programs and anti-Western foreign policy postures 
are highly acceptable in Peiping. Yet despite pro- 
tests from such countries, China is still trading with 
South Africa to-such an-extent that the South 


China’s representation. 


CHINESE ACTION IN ASIA. 


. Although Mao considers Africa to be the present 
storm center of the ‘‘countrvside,’’ the Chinese have 


not been neglecting Asia, where China’s national ` 


-interests are most directly involved. Whether Mao 
- thinks that China should regain the suzerainty over 


_ African government has thought it worthwhile to - 


post a trade commissioner in Hong Kong. 


At the start of his African tour Premjer Chou 


asserted that “China... has a special destiny 
. . | to support countries which have not yet won 
victory or are about to‘win it.” None of his hosts 
appeared to welcome this missionary zeal, but 
China was shortly to give ample proof that this was 
not just flamboyant oratory. Even before Chou had 
said farewell to the last of his hosts, Congolese rebel 
leader Pierre Mulele had returned to his native land 
_ with Chinese arms and ammunition after a course of 
-military and political training in China.: Mulele 
explained that he had gone there after failing to get 
support from the Russians. His highly successful 


` operations have been based on Maoist- -type organ- 


‘ization of the youth and peasants.. The major anti- 
Portuguese rebel. movements of Angola and Mo- 
:zambique both now look to Peiping for support, and 
China has also involved itself with rebellions in 
Cameroun and Rwanda. 


Korea, Indochina, Burma, and the other territories 
which, he once told Edgar Snow, had been stolen 
from China by the imperialists, will never be known. 


But he must: still consider Southeast Asia, which 
sent tribute missions to Peiping in imperial times, as ` 


a legitimate and primary sphere of influence for 
China. Peiping is now infinitely more experienced 


in this area, and its diplomacy is correspondingly - 


more restrained and sophisticated than in Africa. 


‘Secure in the memory of its traditional pre-emi- 


' general 


nence, China plays the role of the great power 
rather than the agent of revolution. While the 
Maoist tactics — determined struggle 
against American “imperialism”? and support for 
national liberation movements — apply here as 
elsewhere, the pattern of Chinese action in Asia is 
far more variegated, far better tailored to individual 
countries. 

What China ronder essential in Southeast 
Asia is the elimination of the influence of the United 
States. To this end Peiping encourages Ho Chi 


. Minh in his prosecution of the guerrilla war against 


‘Another tactic employed by the Chinese is the | 


sporsorship of individual militant politicians in the 
more stable African states. Peiping’s two most 
successful choices have been Oginga Odinga, the 
recently. promoted vice president of Kenya, -and 


Rahman Mohammed (Babu), formerly foreign 


minister of Zanzibar-and now a minister in the 
Tanzania government. Mao is - doubtless’ well 
aware that his lack of experience in African politics 
may mean he will often back the wrong horse. But 
Mao is like a‘ hunter with a shotgun who aims al- 
most blindly at a flight of birds hoping to bring 
_down one or two even if he misses all the rest. Many 
African politicians may accept Chinese hospitality 
and funds only to abandon Peiping when it suits 
them. But China is in a hurry and has to take that 
` risk, 


In the opinion of the African specialist of the , 


London Observer, Colin Legum, Peiping’s policy has 
had mixed success. Nevertheless, as a result of 
Chov’s tour and the French recognition of Peiping 
last year, for the first time a majority of African 


South Vietnam, but the American air strikes on 


North Vietnam present the Chinese with critical ° 


decisions.’ China’s response will depend on the 
form, extent, and effects of any future attacks. 
The Korean experience suggests that China would 
back an invasion of South Vietnam with “people’s 


| volunteers” only if the very existence of the northern 


regime were threatened. But the fact of the air 


strikes might well indicate to the Chinese that the © 


' Americans were no longer operating under the 


Korean ground rules and that they might no longer 


` stop short of bombing across the Chinese border. 
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At this point, Soviet reactions would be crucial. 
In any event, Mao, as always, will move cautiously 
when faced with a superior foe. 

Mao has found in Sukarno another willing ally 
in his struggle against Western influence in Asia. 
Peiping has“ heartily applauded the decision of 
Indonesia to quit the UN, which China has al- 
ways described as a “‘todl of American imperial- 
ism.” When Foreign Minister Subandrio and 
senior Indonesian armed forces personnel visited the 
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Chinese capital in January in search of support, 


Chief of Staff Senior General Lo Jui-ch’ing reas- 


sured the visitors that “should the British imperialists 
who are supported by the U.S. imperialists dare 
to launch attacks on Indonesia, the . . . Chinese 
people assuredly will not stand by idly with folded 
arms.” Premier Chou is reported to have sanctioned 
a $50 million credit. Today Indonesia represents 
precisely the kind of revolutionary country which 
Peiping would like to see throughout the third 
world —- strongly anti-Western, pro-Chinese more 


than pro-Russian, prepared to take a more radical 


line than the mainstream of the Afro-Asian world 
does, and tolerant of a powerful Communist Party 
that seems ready to take over on the death of 
President Sukarno. 

If Indonesia is the Chinese ideal for Asia, India is 
China’s model of everything that a country of the 
third world should not be — neutral but sympa- 
thetic to Western democracy and heavily depen- 
dent on American aid, pro-Russian and anti- 
Chinese, a moderating influence in the Afro-Asian 
world, and intolerant of the pro-Chinese faction of 
the Indian Communist Party, many of whose 
members were recently jailed. However, China’s 
object in invading India’s North East Frontier 
Agency in the fall of 1962 was not to topple the 
Indian government or to gain new territory, but only 
to teach India a decisive lesson in the border dispute. 

China’s current aim is to isolate India. It has 
concluded border agreements with their mutual 
neighbors, Burma, Nepal, and Pakistan, in an 
effort to show that Delhi is being unreasonable in 
not coming to terms. China’s relations with Pakis- 
tan, which hitherto was strongly pro-Western, are 
based on a mutual dislike of India and are becoming 
increasingly friendly. If China were able to guar- 
antee military support in the event of an Indo- 
Pakistani clash, Pakistan might even leave SEATO. 
Friendship with Katmandu has been expressed 
through several aid projects, including a road link- 
ing Nepal and Tibet, but revelations by defectors 
from the Chinese road-building team about Peiping’s 
ultimate hopes for revolution in the Himalayan 
kingdom have damaged relations. 

Japan, as the only industrialized state in Asia, 
does not properly belong in the third world and 
occupies a special position vis-a-vis Peiping. 
Attracted to China by a mixture of emotions, in- 
cluding war guilt, traditional respect for the elder- 
brother civilization, and a desire to exploit the 
Chinese market, the Japanese could replace the 
Soviet Union as China’s main supplier of capital 
goods. Last year, Sino-Japanese trade almost 
doubled, to $300 million. Peiping has made its 
mistakes in handling this promising but tricky 
relationship with a country recognizing Taiwan and 
loyal to America. But the discussions between 
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Premier Sato and President Johnson in Washington 
in January indicated that the new Japanese govern- 
ment will try to strengthen its commercial links 
with the Chinese mainland. 

While the third world will remain China’s main 
arena, Mao hopes to make inroads even in the heart 
of America’s Western alliance. He has been en- 
couraged by President de Gaulle’s transfer of recog- 
nition from Taipei to Peiping, by his refusal to sign 
the test-ban treaty, and by his anti-American 
policies in Europe and Vietnam. Since China will 
increasingly need Western European capital goods 
as well as Japanese as it seeks to end its dependence 
on the Soviet Union, there are good economic rea- 
sons for exploring such possibilities. 

Throughout the whole tangled skein of China’s 
foreign relations, there is one constant factor: hos- 
tility to the United States. Yet there are only two 
points at which the two countries meet — across the 
Formosa Strait and at the Warsaw conference table. 
China’s main demand of the United States is the 
removal of the Seventh Fleet so that the Commu- 
nists can finish off the Nationalists and finally end 
the civil war. To the Communists the presence of 
the American fleet is a humiliating reminder of 
China’s former helplessness before the imperialist 
powers. Recognition, and even admission to the 
UN, are secondary issues. Indeed, even if Wash- 
ington were to take the initiative, it 1s difficult to 
imagine that Peiping would agree to diplomatic 
relations with the United States prior to settlement 
of the Formosa issue. And China would be highly 
unlikely to join the UN if Nationalist China were 
allowed to remain on some different basis. 

Today China stands virtually alone against the 
United States and the Soviet Union. This has 
made Mao more militant, not less. He seems pre- 
pared to take on both countries in the interests of 


_ China and world revolution. But to do so he wants 


to be able to talk to them on equal terms. This is the 
true significance of the explosion of China’s first 
nuclear device. Peiping pushed on with an im- 
mensely costly nuclear weapons program at a time 
when the national economy was already operating 
under great strain. The only safe assumption is that 
China will not stop until it has an armory of H- 


bombs and missiles which the United States and 


the Soviet Union will respect. However much Mao 
discounts the ultimate importance of nuclear 
weapons, he knows that without them he will al- 
ways be at a disadvantage in negotiations with his 
major rivals. 

Mao is seventy-one and cannot expect to see his 
revolution completed. But the second generation of 
Chinese leaders, even if less militant, will surely 


continue to press toward Mao’s goal of restoring ` 


China to its traditional position in the center of the 
world. 
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1- sudden fall from power of Nikita Khrushchev 
came to the. Western world as a shock. To the 





a professional analysts of Soviet affairs in particular, 
2 ‘it was a rude reminder of the persistence of secret 
3 arid unpredictable elements in Soviet politics, or, 
k : to put it differently, of the inevitable limitations of 
ar our knowledge and our powers ’of prediction in this 
= field. No Western expert, as. far as-I know, had 
G expected the overthrow of the Soviet leader at that 
o time; and not many had even thought it possible 


that the man who combined the offices of First 
Secretary of the ruling Communist Party, Chairman 
of its Bureau for the Russian Federative Republic, 
and Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and who 
had taken care to run each of these three executive 
: organs with the help of different and changing 
deputies, could be overthrown at all by the collective 
action of his immediate associates and subordinates. 
We still have to depend largely on deduction and 
guesswork about the personal infighting within the 
ruling group in the Kremlin — and it is just those 
personal alignments and rivalries that may often 
determine the day-to-day decisions of an autocrat- 
ic power. 
The value of our knowledge for the orientation of 
Western policy will thus more or less depend on 
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THE KREMLIN’S 


DIFFICULT CHOICE. 


BY RICHARD LOWENTHAL 


The leaders in the Kremlin have long been dogged by a falefa, ines- 
capable choice, as Professor Lowenthal makes clear in this penetrating 
analysis. The author teaches at the Free University. in Berlin and this 
year is serving as Senior Fellow at the Research Institute on Com- 
munisi Affairs at Columbia University. This article grew out of a 


talk he delivered at a recent conference of parliamentarians of NATO countries in Paris. 


the kind of question we ask. If we wish to know 
what Brezhnev and Kosygin will do next week or 
next month, or how stable the allocation of power 
among Khrushchev’s successors will prove, even 
the best-informed answer can only be a guess. 
But long-term changes in the Soviet outlook de- 
pend to a large extent not on the wishes and pre-. 
conceived ideas of particular Soviet leaders, but 
on the domestic and international conditions in 
which they have to operate — just as-they do with 
other great powers; and especially in the field of 
foreign. policy, these conditions have been in part 
determined by our own action and may continue to 
be influenced by our actions in the future. 

What, then, are the factors likely to shape the 
Soviet outlook in world affairs in the post-Khru- 
shchevian period? Any answer must start from the 
basic dual motivation that has been present since 
the birth of the Soviet state in 1917: the national 
interests of Russia as a great power on the one hand, 
and the worldwide ideological goals of the ruling 
Bolshevik party on the other. The Bolsheviks © 
govern Russia, and they have sought to secure the 
independence and territorial integrity of their 
country, to develop its natural resources and human 
capacities, to surround it with a protective sphere 


of influence, and to prevent the formation of hostile 
coalitions of overwhelming strength, as the govern- 
ment of any sovereign state will try to do. But the 
Bolsheviks are also a totalitarian party, and they 
rule in the name of a revolutionary ideolozy that 
aspires to the total transformation of the world. 
They have conceived their relation to all non- 
Communist regimes as one of ultimately -rrecon- 
cilable conflict — a type of conflict that ned not 
and indeed should not lead to world war, but that 
could be resolved only by the gradual expansion of 
their own type of regime over the whole world as 
the march of. history offered opportunities for 
revolution or conquest with limited risk. 

There is, of course, a dilemma between a foreign 
policy geared to the limited aims of national secur- 
ity and one geared to the unlimited aims of werld 
revolution. But the Soviet leaders have for many 
years refused to admit the existence of this dilemma; 
instead they have sought to harmonize the wo 
contradictory motivations, with considerable suc- 
cess. Stalin, as we know, interpreted Russian 
national interest in the ideological framework of 
the irreconcilable conflict with the non-Communist 
world. He insisted on forced industrizlization, 
giving priority to heavy industry at the price of 
decades of sacrifice by the workers and peasants of 
the Soviet Union; and he insisted on the establish- 
ment of Communist regimes on Russia’s frontier as 
the only reliable guarantee of its security. Con- 
versely, Stalin interpreted the prospects of world 
revolution as wholly predicated upon the gradual 
expansion of Russian state power. Even when 
Khrushchev, in the early years of his rule, adopted 
a wider and bolder view of the growth cf a com- 
monwealth of socialist states by the spread o? in- 
dependent revolutionary movements, he conceived 
of Russia as its natural head, so that the progress of 
the world revolution could culminate only in 
Russian world leadership. 

For more than forty years, then, the fears of 
Trotsky and the hopes of so mary Western states- 
men that the Soviet leaders would sooner or later 
have to make a choice between their two kinds of 
goals — that they would abandon their commit- 
ment to world revolution in order to pursue limited 
national aims — obstinately refused to come true. 
It was only during Khrushchev’s declining years 
that events at last forced on the Soviet leaders an 
awareness that the two motivations could no lenger 
be harmonized, that their ideological ambitions for 
worldwide leadership were no longer compatible 
with their national interest. To put it in a nutshell, 
the Russian national interest has emerged clearly 
as that of a more or less saturated power, an impe- 
rial power with much to lose and little prospect of 
further expanding its dominions without incurring 
prohibitive costs and risks; and the neétional in- 
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terest has thus come increasingly into conflict with 
an official ideology which, being committed to the 
goal of world revolution, is insatiable by its very 
nature. Three main factors have, in my opinion, 
been responsible for forcing this dilemma into the 
consciousness of the Soviet leaders, and indeed of the 
Soviet elites. The first is domestic: the erosion of 
ideology by the effects of industrial maturity. The 
second is due to Western policy: the effects of suc- 
cessful containment. The third has its origin in the 
changes in relations among Communist govern- 
ments and parties: the effects of pluralistic decay, 
or the diminishing returns of empire. 


FROM COERCION TO INCENTIVES 


There can be no doubt that the achievement of 
industrial maturity has been the decisive factor for 
changing the internal climate of the Soviet Union. 
Brutal exploitation of workers and collectivized 
peasants and mass deportation to slave-labor camps 
had been possible methods for ensuring the rapid 
construction of modern factories, mines, and power 
stations, and the opening up of the inhospitable 
regions of the far east and far north; but they 
were not possible methods for running these in- 
dustrial installations efficiently in competition with 
advanced Western countries. Once economic prog- 
ress ceased to be primarily progress in the creation 
of the physical skeleton of modern industry and 
came to depend on the steady raising of its produc- 
tivity, slave labor ceased to be rational. Economic 
motivation had to be drastically shifted from coer- 
cion to incentives. The urge of the post-Stalin 
leaders to carry out this shift, and to convince the 
whole gigantic bureaucracy of party and state of 
the need for it, was surely one of the motives for 
the condemnation of Stalin’s mass terrorism in 
Khrushchev’s secret speech at the Party congress 
in 1956. 

In Khrushchev’s mind, the abandonment of 
Stalin-style mass terrorism did not at first mean the 
renunciation of Stalin’s program of revolutionary 
social change inside and outside Russia. An ideo- 
logical believer as well as an economic moderniczer. 
Khrushchev stuck to Stalin’s vision of bringing 
about the “‘higher stage” of Communism by assim- 
ilating the collective farms to the state farms, even 
though he wanted to achieve this end by different 
means. But Stalin had been able to operate on 
society as with a surgeon’s knife, imposing his 
“revolutions from above” by the ruthless applica- 
tion of force. Khrushchev was not only limited 
in the forms of pressure he could and would apply; 
he also had to take care that his social experiments 
were compatible with the vital imperative of in- 
creasing production. As late as 1959, he developed 
a program aimed at modifying the social structure 
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of the collective farms — for instance, by pressing 
the peasants to sell their private cattle. But wher- 
‘ever these measures were carried out, output went 
down. By the time the new Party program was 
‘adopted at the Party congress in 1961, structural 
changes were no longer envisaged as a practical 
task to be promoted and enforced by the Party, but 
-ag'a distant hope for the beneficial effects which a 
rise of productivity would bring about at some un- 
specified time in the future. The demands of eco- 
nomics had. won over the demands of ideology. 


The 1961. Party program also showed that: 


Khrushchev and his colleagues had recognized the 
basic ‘political condition for steady economic prog- 
ress: a climate of personal security and internal 
peace. In claiming that the class struggle inside 
Russia was at an end and that the Soviet state was 
no longer a “‘dictatorship of the proletariat’? but a 
“state of the whole people,” they did not, of course, 
mean to abandon the dictatorial rule of the Com- 
munist Party. But they did mean to assure the 
ordinary Soviet citizen that he could henceforth go 
about his business not-only without fear of arbitrary 
arrest and deportation but without fear of further 
Party-imposed revolutionary upheavals in his way 
of life. 

It is just this desire for a climate of internal peace 
rather than of permanent ideological and social 
struggle which has been rightly branded by the 
Chinese Communists as a revisionist departure from 
principle. For it indicates a weakening of the power 
that militant ideology exerts on the leaders of the 
Soviet Communist Party; and it thus, in turn, en- 
courages the long-apparent. weakening of the ide- 
ology’s hold on ordinary Soviet citizens. - 

That weakening began with the spread of gen- 
eral and higher education, and by the attendant 
awakening of the critical faculties of large numbers 
of people. At the same time, the economic and 
technological need for growing contacts with the 
non-Communist world has undermined the Party’s 
monopoly of information. An official or technician 
- who has traveled in the West or a scholar who reads 
learned journals from other countries and meets 
Western visitors no longer depends exclusively on 


regime-controlled channels for forming his ideas of. 


the outside world. He may be a Soviet patriot and 
loyal to the regime, but he has no militant desire to 
_ impose his country’s dogma on other nations; 
= and in the absence of an atmosphere of omnipresent 
terror, he can no longer be forced to pretend a 
conformist enthusiasm he does not share. A young 


Soviet writer or artist is able to develop his own. 


critical standards, based on both Russian tradi- 
tions and foreign developments; he may be tem- 
porarily silenced by Party: pressure, but he can 
no longer be compelled to produce propagandist 
hackwork 4 in which he does not believe — just as a 


Soviet bioen can no longer be made to accept the 


“dialectical”? superiority of Lysenko. 
In the crucial field of economic theory, the Party,. 
for urgent practical reasons, has had to tolerate, 


and even to stimulate, a discussion of the need not. ome 
only for greater managerial independence but also . 
for market indicators, including profits and interest, 


as a means of reducing production costs and im- 
proving the quality and variety of consumer goods. 
Practical experiments have been started on the basis 
of these undogmatic ideas. 

All this is far indeed from any “democratization” 


in the sense of a wider sharing of political power, 


of popular participation in the framing of policy. 
The fall of Khrushchev has again shown that politi- 


cal decisions in the Soviet Union are still taken, 


within a narrow circle of leaders, who do not-even 


- have to give a coherent explanation to their con- 


stituents. But there has been a considerable shift 
away from the extreme of totalitarian tension 
toward a more relaxed and less ideological form of 
bureaucratic autocracy, and limited areas of free- 


dom have emerged from ideological control, from: 


the straitjacket of Marxist-Leninist dogma. Such 
a weakening of ideological fanaticism from below 
and above cannot fail to have a long-term impact 


‘on the role of ideological motivations. in Soviet 


foreign policy. 


NUCLEAR BLACKMAIL FAILS 


In foreign affairs, the Soviets have never been 
able to carry out a program of world revolution 
according to plan. They have always had to adapt 


their strategy to the constellation of forces prevailing 


munist rule. 


at the given moment —- to wait for the chances 
which the internal weaknesses of their opponents or 
the international conflicts among them might offer 
to Communist expansion. Yet under Khrushchev 
as well as under Stalin, they clung with amazing 
consistency to the ideological vision of their ulti- 
mate aim, of a worldwide new order under Com- 
It is a fact tco often overlooked in 
the West that when Khrushchev came to power, 
he was rather more sanguine than Stalin had been 
about the prospects of world revolution — because 
he was somewhat naively convinced that thead- 
vance of a number of independent Communist 
revolutions could proceed without mutual conflicts 
of interest, and hence without challenge to the unity 
of world Communism under Russian leadership. 
The recognition of the thermonuclear balance of 
terror did not lead Khrushchev to lower his sights 
in the international field, as his passionate speeches 
on the need for peaceful coexistence caused many 
Western readers to believe; for while those speeches 


expressed a sincere determination to avoid the 
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supreme risk of world war, that determination was, 


+” 


alet A 


all, 


in Khrushchev’s mind, perfectly compatible with 
any forms of local violence and nuclear blackmail 
` that stopped short of this risk. 

More than that: after the launching of the first 
sputniks had proved the Soviets’ capacity for 
launching intercontinental missiles with accurate 
aim, Khrushchev thought that he could overturn 
the military balance of world power by political 
means. Now that the United States had become 
vulnerable to massive nuclear attack, it seemed 
obvious that American nuclear retaliation would 
no longer be the automatic response to any Soviet 
aggression against America’s exposed allies; hence 
nuclear blackmail at points of Russia’s choosing, 
combined with diplomatic overtures to the Ameri- 
can imperialists, should now have been sufficient to 
disintegrate the Western alliance. 

That was the rationale for the persistent attempt 
to force a Western retreat from Berlin. It was also 
the background for the unprecedented boldness 


with which Khrushchev developed a truly world- 


wide offensive, seeking to exploit the numerous 
conflicts spawned by decolonization not only with 
propaganda but also with open political and thinly 
disguised military intervention all over the globe. 
When the pressure on Berlin met with unexpectedly 
determined resistance, Khrushchev sought to make 
the nuclear blackmail more effective by sending 
missiles to Cuba; it was at this moment that the two 
prongs of his offensive were closed. Never before 
had Soviet hopes of a decisive international victory 
been so high; never had a Soviet leader freely 
moved so close to the limit of risk compatible with 
an instinct of self-preservation. 

When the gamble failed and tne hope of world- 
wide victory was sunk in the Caribbean, it was not 
only the missiles in Cuba and the threat against 
Berlin that had to be withdrawn. The whole Soviet 
estimate of the West-East relation of forces had to be 
revised, and with it the order of pr‘orities for Soviet 


policy. 
BUILDING COMMUNISM AT HOME 


For years, Khrushchev had acted on the overcon- 
fident assumption that the Soviet Union could bear 
at the same time the burden of the armaments race 
required for its worldwide offensive and the cost of 
a rising standard of living for its own people. Many 
of the agricultural campaigns which his successors 
now describe as harebrained schemes sprang from 
his desire to avoid the hard choice in the allocation 
of resources: he tried to make the Russian soil 
yield more food without correspondingly increased 
investment. His international optimism had also 
fed on the Leninist belief that the superior standard 
of living of the Western workers rested on the 
fruits of colonial exploitation, and was bound to 
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decline as decolonization dried up the sources of 
imperialist wealth. 

Thus the continued prosperity of the West, par- 
ticularly the success of the Common Market in 
Western Europe, like the success of Western con- 
tainment, and Soviet economic troubles, all pointed 
to the need to give more weight to the material 
needs of the Soviet people and less to the effort to 
subvert the non-Communist world. In November, 
1962, Khrushchev proclaimed the improvement of 
the domestic economy as the principal task of the 
Soviet Communist Party; in the summer of 1963, 
the signing of the partial-test-ban agreement 
marked the Kremlin’s recognition that a measure 
of détente in East-West relations was a necessary 
corollary of this shift of emphasis. 

Of course, Soviet policy has repeatedly seen sim- 
ilar changes from phases of revolutionary expansion 
to phases of consolidation, from the deliberate 
creation of international crises to the search for 
relaxation of tension--and back again. Both 
Lenin and Stalin were skillful at engineering such 
pauses when the international or internal situation 
seemed to require them; they did this without 
abandoning their worldwide ideological goals. 
Yet the turn that marked the last phase of Khru- 
shchev’s reign differed from those precedents in 
several ways. First, the previous pauses were used 
to carry out major revolutionary changes inside the 
Soviet Union or the newly Sovietized countries; the 
ideological zeal of the Party cadres, temporarily 
prevented from finding fulfillment in the outward 
progress of world revolution, was nourished by the 


needs of the class struggle at home or in the bloc. 


This time the scope for revolutionary transfor- 
mations was waning on the Soviet domestic scene 
just when it had been effectively restricted in the 
outside world. 

Second, the previous pauses did follow on phases 
of major revolutionary expansion; they served to 
consolidate conquests, to digest the fruits of victory, 
whereas the present turn has been forced on the 
Soviets by defeat, by the failure of their prolonged 
offensive effort. 

Third, pauses in the past were inaugurated by 
leaders with virtually uncontested authority, who 
could afford to justify their turns by a frankly 
realistic analysis of the international relation of 
forces. The present turn had to be carried out by 
men of gravely impaired authority who could not 
admit their previous miscalculation without hand- 
ing ammunition to their militant critics in Peiping; 
yet precisely because the turn had to be accom- 
plished under the fire of Chinese ideological attack, 
it had to be justified in terms of ideological prin- 
ciple. When M. A. Suslov declared in February, 
1964, that the international duty of the Soviet 
Communists consisted first of all in building 
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Communism at home so as to furnish the foreign 
comrades with an attractive example, he formu- 
lated a principle which would allow the rulers of 
the Soviet Union to free themselves from the ideo- 
logical pressure from China and elsewhere. 


CHINA CHALLENGES THE SOVIETS 


This brings us to the third major factor of long- 
term change in the Soviet outlook: the pluralistic 
decay of the former unity of the Communist bloc, 
the world Communist movement, and even the 
Communist dogma. I am not using the term poly- 
centrism, for that was coined to express the hope 
that several independent Communist centers could 
exist side by side yet cooperate harmoniously. 
What has actually developed with the growing 
emancipation of various Communist governments 
and parties from Soviet control has been conflict 
and schism, 

Clearly, the danger of such conflict has been 
implicit in the situation from the moment that 
the Chinese Communists achieved full control of 
mainland China under the independent leadership 
of Mao Tse-tung in 1949. Ever since then, two 
major Communist powers have existed, with all the 
potential for differences of interest that is inevitable 
among sovereign states. For some time, the Chinese 
Communists hesitated to push their interests openly 
in conflict with a country on which they had to rely 
for economic, military, and diplomatic support, 
and which they had long been trained to recognize 
as the model of their own revolution and the 
fountainhead of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. But 
when Khrushchev, in his secret speech on Stalin’s 
crimes at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party in 1956, deliberately set out to 
destroy the myth of Stalin’s infallibility, he unwit- 
tingly inflicted irreparable damage also on the 
general dogma of the infallibility of the Soviet 
Communist Party and its leaders, which had been 
the basis of Moscow’s authority in the world Com- 
munist movement. At one stroke, Khrushchev thus 
removed the crucial factor which had so far re- 
strained Chinese as well as other Communists from 
openly challenging Soviet policy. 

In view of the immense differences in the situa- 
tion of the two main Communist powers, the 
grounds for such a challenge were many. The con- 
trasts between Russia and China in their economic 
development, in the degree’ of military security 
achieved by nuclear deterrence, and in the scope for 
diplomatic flexibility are all too obvious to require 
elaboration. These required a unilateral depen- 
dence on Russia, with the inevitable tension such 
dependence produces between allies, because the 


dependent ally will always feel that his interests: 


do not rank high enough on the priority list of 


his “big brother.” The contrasts between the two 
also led to the elaboration of different concepts of 
the proper strategy for dealing with the Western’ 
enemies and the major neutrals. Above all, the 
Chinese were less anxious to keep under control 
local armed conflicts arising from national libera- 
tion movements, and therefore denounced the 
Soviets for seeking to subordinate their support of 


such movements, even during the years of their. 


worldwide offensive, to their general line of peace- 


ful coexistence — that is, to the principle of limited 


risk. 
Finally, the different stage of internal develop- 
ment has produced in China an ideological climate 
utterly different from that of Russia today. Ever 
since the failure of the Hundred Flowers experi- 
ment in 1956 and 1957, Mao and his team have 
been convinced that they can maintain their power 
only in an atmosphere of the besieged fortress — of 
relentless, unceasing struggle against internal as 
well as external enemies. The Soviet program of 
comparative internal relaxation, of moving from 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” to a “‘state of the 
whole people,” was thus bound to appear to the 
Chinese leaders as a direct danger to their own 
regime. 

The Soviets, being the stronger power, would 
have liked to keep these differences quiet in order to 
pursue their own policy without public ideological 
challenge; even after the first Chinese public attacks 
in 1960, the Soviets offered formally to renounce 
their traditional leading role in the Communist 
world movement so as no longer to have to justify 
their policy in international ideological discussions. 
It was the Chinese who saw, and still see, their best 
chance in exerting ideological pressure on the 
Soviets by challenging their “revisionism” and 
“betrayal” in the forum of the world Communist 
movement —~ because China is the weaker power, 
and also because of its internal need for ideological 
militancy. Finding the Soviets unyielding, the 
Chinese after 1961 gradually prepared both an 
ideological platform and the organized contacts 
for a complete international schism, working every- 
where to discredit the Soviets and present them- 
selves as the only true Marxist-Leninists. 

As the struggle proceeded, the Soviet leaders 
became drastically aware of the limitations of their 


‘control of foreign Communist governments and 
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movements. They had not only failed to control 
China; they were not even able to induce Fidel 
Castro, despite his total dependence’ on Soviet 
economic support and military protection, to. con- 
demn the Chinese or sign the test-ban agreement. 
In Eastern Europe, the Communist rulers of one 
country after another used the Soviet need for 
support against Peiping to complete their own 
emancipation from satellite status, which had begun 


with the crisis of destalinization. Occupied East 
Germany was left as the only wholly submissive pro- 
tectorate, while Rumania stayed neutral in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute and refused to coordinate its 
economic policies within the bloc. 

The embarrassments caused by Mao and Castro 
and the experience of the diminishing returns of 
empire even in Europe must thus have caused the 
Soviet leaders to wonder whether further indepen- 
dent Communist revolutions would necessarily re- 
dound to the greatness of Russia; while the Chi- 
nese attempt to exert pressure on Soviet policy by 
ideological means proved that far from being able 
to control indépendent Communist powers, the 
Soviets now had to take care to avoid being con- 
trolled by them. The obvious conclusion was that a 
stage had been reached when Russian national 
interest required a certain loosening of the ties to 
the world Communist movement so as to ensure the 
Kremlin’s freedom of diplomatic action. And 
Moscow’s preparations for a Communist world 
conference do indeed show, along with the effort to 
retain influence over the maximum number of 


parties in competition with Peiping, a new willing- - 


ness to make cooperation loose and informal — not 
only to make the prospect more attractive to in- 
dependent-minded foreigners but for Russia’s own 
sake as well. l 


THE PARTY’S DILEMMA 


The effects of the decline of Soviet authority in 
the international Communist movements have 
thus combined with the consequences of industrial 
maturity at home and with the disappointments in- 
flicted by successful Western resistance to Soviet 
expansion to make the Soviet leaders increasingly 
aware of the need to choose between a realistic 
policy of national interest and the ideological pur- 
suit of world revolution. But a resistance to change 
has. also been at work, originating in the ruling 
Communist Party apparatus itself. For the Soviet 
Communist Party has conquered, exercised, and 
maintained its power in the name of the revolu- 
tionary task defined by its ideology, including world 
revolution; and it cannot abandon the ideological 
beliefs which justify its claim to rule in the eyes of 
its own members. 

Throughout the post-Stalin era, the CPSU has 
been caught in this dilemma between the need for 
realistic adjustment and the need for ideological 
continuity, and the career of Khrushchev has re- 
flected it. Khrushchev emerged soon after Stalin’s 
death as the controlling figure in the Party apparat- 
us, and he rose to national leadership as the 
exponent of the supremacy of the Party over all 
other organs of power, but also as the exponent of a 
policy that aimed at maintaining the Party’s rule by 
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modernizing its methods and outlook. Hence, as 
soon as he had climbed to the pinnacle of power, he 
had to begin to restore some kind of balance be- 
tween the power of the victorious Party bureauc- 
racy on one side and the unorganized, inarticulate, 
but increasingly important new forces of Soviet 


‘society on the other. He needed the Party’s monop- 


oly of power to keep society under control, but he 
needed the pressure for modernization exercised by 
society — by economists and managers, by techni- 
clans and scientists, even by writers and artists — 
to keep the Party bureaucrats up to scratch. That 
is why he turned so many Central Committee 
meetings into huge, semipublic confrontations be- 
tween the Party officials and the representatives of 
the economic, technical, and cultural elites of the 
nation. 

As Khrushchev probably became aware of the 
dilemma confronting the Party, he tried in his usual 
sanguine way to cut the knot by a drastic operation. 
When in November, 1962, just after the Cuban 
debacle, he tried to turn the Party’s nose to the 
grindstone of steady economic effort, he proposed a 
reorganization of the whole Party according to the 
“production principle,’ dividing all its organiza- 
tions into industrial and agricultural sectors and 
tending to leave the ideologists in midair. Yet it | 
was precisely at that moment that he began to en- .| - 
counter serious resistance within the Party leader- 
ship for the first time since his victory over his — 
rivals in 1957; and this reorganization has become 
the one major measure of Khrushchev’s reign which 
his heirs have hastened to rescind after his over- 
throw. 

Part of the reason is no doubt that the reform had 
hurt many vested interests of the Party bureaucracy, 
and that it had been intended also to increase 
Khrushchev’s personal power and reduce his 
dependence on the constituted organs of the Party. 
But it seems clear that many of the Party leaders 


felt that in seeking to reduce the role of ideological __ 


work so drastically, Khrushchev was touching the 
vital nerve of the Party — the legitimation of its 
rule; and it was this point which Khrushchev him- 
self was forced publicly to correct, during the winter 
following the reorganization, in the course of the 
campaign for bringing the writers and artists under 
stricter ideological control. 

So far from solving the Party’s dilemma, Khru- 
shchev’s reorganization had indeed only pointed it 
up more sharply. In a situation which offered no 
scope for internal and little for externa] revolu- 
tionary policies, the Party might easily appear as 
parasitic unless it proved its value by concentra- 
tion on constructive economic tasks; but if it did 
concentrate on these tasks, would not many of its 
administrators reveal their lack of technical com- 
petence? Indeed, it had been easy enough to see 
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why a centralized totalitarian party was needed 
to carry out a policy of permanent external and 
internal revolution; it was far more difficult to 
argue that such a party was needed to raise pro- 
ductivity, to lower costs, to improve the quality 
and variety of consumer goods. Khrushchev, it 
seemed to many, was shifting the Party’s main 
work onto a ground where its performance could 


today, this optimistic verdict must be taken with 
three qualifications. The first is that in practice, 
we are dealing not with the long-run trends de- 


_ scribed by our analysis, but with the.actual short- 


all too easily be checked by its subjects: the prom- > 


ise of goulash may be far more attractive to the 
present Soviet generation than the promise of 
world revolution, but “goulash tomorrow” may 


lose its credibility much more quickly than “‘world - 


revolution tomorrow.” 

The Party’s instinct of self-preservation, then, 
has been the one great factor of resistance to 
change, the major force opposing an open discard- 
ing of world-revolutionary ideology. From all we 
know about the circumstances accompanying 
Khrushchev’s overthrow, this same force led -the 
very men whom Khrushchev had designated as his 
eventual successors to remove him. Since then, they 
have undone his reorganization and freed the Party 


from direct responsibility for production; but they - 


have not escaped from the dilemma any more 


than he did. For they cannot, and indeed will not, - 


return either to the former program of imposing 
periodic violent upheavals on Soviet society or to 
the former strategy of worldwide revolutionary 
expansion. Hence they cannot come to terms: with 
the militant Chinese position: in the face of bitter 
Chinese attacks, they have recognized the need 
to accept the main results of the Khrushchev era 
by publicly defending the decisions of the Khru- 
shchevian Party congresses, including the “‘re- 
visionist” Party program of 1961. 

Clearly, the defenders of tradition and bureau- 
cratic inertia are still powerful enough to slow 
down the process of ideological erosion and to 
cause occasional setbacks; but they seem no longer 
able to reverse the trend — to produce an ideo- 
logical revival such as Khrushchev attempted in 
his early years, much less a return to Stalinism. 

From the point of view of Western policy, this 
means that the strategic concept of containment 
has proved its worth, because its original objective 
was a realistic one. ‘That objective, it will be re- 
membered, was to stop Soviet expansion by con- 
certed action until the time came when the Soviet 
leaders would realize that their worldwide ideo- 
logical goals could not be attained. The concept 
of containment assumed that there were forces of 
change at work inside the Soviet Union which 
could eventually bring about a less missionary 
outlook in world affairs, that time would work in 
our favor if only we used it properly. That is 
exactly what seems to have happened. 

Yet to be useful as a guide for Western policy 


run Soviet policy of each given moment. In ret- 
rospect, the ‘all-out offensive which Khrushchev 
pursued for five years, from the fall of 1957 to 
that of 1962, may appear zs a short-run aberration: 
but it was extremely serious while it lasted and 
might have had disastrous consequences had he 
been allowed to get away with it.. With the bal- 
ance of world power once decisively upset in 
Russia’s favor, the trend toward a realistic ac- 
ceptance of limited aims would have been fully 
reversed, and even the Sino-Soviet split might 
have been healed by Khrushchev’s peaceful tri- 
umph over the imperialists. So long as setbacks 
to the new realism are still possible, the danger 
persists, and with it the need for a vigilant and 
united defense of the common interests of the West. 

The second qualification is that the distinction 
between limited national interests and worldwide 
ideological goals, though vitally important, is not 
in practice as clear-cut as many of us would like tc 
believe. Different governments may define the 
national interest of their country in different ways: 
and the Soviets, once having given the concept a 
wholly ideological content, are more likely to 
change its interpretation by degrees than by a 
sudden and. wholesale conversion. Even an osten- 
sible concentration of the Soviets on national ob- 
jectives would not automatically eliminate all 
causes of major conflict between them and the 
Western world: to mention a striking example, so 
long as the Soviets believe that their national in- 
terest requires the partition of Germany and the 
artificial maintenance of a Communist satellite in 


` its eastern part, they will have to maintain large 
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armed forces in the heart of Europe, causing a 


permanent state of military tension. In our view, | 


of course, the idea that national security requires 
Communist regimes on Russia’s borders is a rem- 
nant of the ideological outlook. But this merely 
proves that the conflicts due to the ideologically 
motivated expansion of Soviet power in the past 
are as yet far from resolved. 

The third qualification concerns the continuing 
role of Western policy as a factor in the process 
of change, or, to put it more crudely, in the educa- 
tion of the Soviet leaders to realism. If a relaxa- 
tion of Western, and parzicularly American, vigi- 
lance gave the new Soviet leaders the impression 
that ideological successes .could again be reapec 
in various parts of the world cheaply and without 
serious risk, or if serious conflicts within the West- 
ern alliance tempted the Soviets into new adven- 
tures, the gains achieved by the common efforts 
of the past could still be undone and the trend 
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reversed. On the other hand, the process of ideo- 


. logical erosion could also suffer a setback if the West 


assumed a militantly “‘crusading” attitude toward 
all Communist powers, refusing to treat them dif- 
ferently according to their different international 
behavior and to resort to negotiation where appro- 
priate. 

Thus in Vietnam, where the popular political 
basis for the American presence in the south has 
virtually disintegrated and cannot possibly be re- 
placed by any extension of military operations, the 
Chinese Communists are advising their Vietnamese 
comrades to continue fighting at all cost in the 
hope of complete military victory, while the Soviets 
appear to favor negotiation which would get rid of 
the American presence without a military triumph 
but also without the risk of wholesale destruction 
in the north. In the circumstances, an American 
policy that threatened such destruction without 
offering at the same time to negotiate terms for a 
withdrawal from a neutralized Vietnam could only 
force the Soviets back into closer cooperation with 
the Chinese, while a readiness to negotiate such 
terms might not only result in limiting the defeat 
which the West has in fact already suffered but 
might help to keep Sino-Soviet rivalry alive in this 
important region. 

More positively, in areas of Western strength the 
process of change may be fostered by a calculated 
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willingness to reward rational behavior, to improve 
cultural and economic contacts, and to explore 
every opening for the settlement of specific con- 
flicts that may appear thanks to that strength. 
For indeed, if a realistic Western policy helps to en- 
sure the continuation of the trend toward ideological 
erosion on the Soviet side, the time may well come 
when a number of disputed issues between the 
Soviets and the West — issues that have proved 
insoluble ever since World War II and the rise of 
the Soviet Union to the status of a world power — 
may at last become capable of a negotiated solu- 
tion. 

Some of us may anticipate that as the ideo- 
logical poison is drained out of East-West relations 
and the more critical specific conflicts are settled, 
the very need for the Atlantic military alliance in 
its present form may disappear. Nobody need be 
shocked at such a thought, for defensive alliances 
are distinct from economic or political unions 
precisely in that they have no abiding purpose in 
themselves, but depénd for their survival on a 
common danger menacing their members: it is 
normal for them to dissolve once the danger has 
clearly passed. But the history of the Vienna Con- 
gress — and of Napoleon’s return from Elba — 
stands as an eloquent warning of what may hap- 
pen to allies who allow their bond to dissolve 
before its purpose has been finally achieved. 


Next month Ernst Halperin will discuss Communism’s dissension as it affects 
Latin America, and Wiiliam Griffith will analyze its meaning for American policy. 


FIRE IN WINTER 


BY LOUIS COXE. 


Sirens honing from town five country miles 

Keen through sleep, “Who burns at the heart of cold?” 
Look at the sky and hour — no dawn plays so false, 
No skyfire fixes with a glare that wild. 


We’ll shuffle a ring ’round the pumper and watch it burn; 
No more to do while the water jellies and stands. 

Save two hundred lobster traps, maybe the barn, 

From going up with the house like a wringing of hands. 


Feel sorry. Say to him, “What can I do to help?” 

He knows the rules and who lives and who plays his part. 
Can we call up spirits? swallow fire at a guip? 

“Put your money where your mouth is,” says the heart. 


A Note on Man-Animal, Animal-Man, 


and Animal-Animal Perception 


BY JOHN H. SLATE 


It was William James who pointed out that we do not see the bear, become 
frightened, and run away; but, rather, that we see the bear, run away, and 
become frightened. 

Yet even today, seventy-five years after publication of James’s monu- 
mental Principles of Psychology, little has been done to interpret (let alone 
ameliorate) this position. To be sure, much has been written about becom- 
ing frightened, and still more about running away. However, the mechanism 
enabling us to see the bear is still only imperfectly understood. 


Nor are we alone in this regard. For the bear himself, while fully con- - 


versant with frightened running, would be ill prepared to say why we see 
him, he sees us, or even why he sees other bears. 

The ultimate why of anything may well exceed our reach, if not our grasp 
(thus, why do we so often ask ‘‘why”?). Yet we may at least essay the osten- 
sibly more modest, but in a deeper sense more vainglorious, question how 
this, as well as other things, has come about. 





PLATE I 


A. Man-Animal 


PLATE I shows, in schematic outline, how we see the bear. Actually, the 
animal depicted is not necessarily a bear, but has been generalized so as to 
represent any animal of suitable size and shape. 

Rays of light (consisting of photons and other lightlike items) leave the 
extremities of the bear and enter the human eye. Due to some mixup in the 
eye or the brain or both, an mverted image of the bear is then formed in our 
heads. 


There is some reason to suppose that it is this inversion which is respon- — 


sible for much of the fright to which James alluded. However, this aspect 
of the matter is, in reality, beyond the scope of the presenz discussion. 
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PLATE Ii 





B. Unsuitable Animal 


Prate II. Here the vital importance of not looking at large animals is 
illustrated. Thus a bear with unsuitably long legs would, as indicated in 
the plate, form an optical image with the legs (from, roughly, the knee down) 
protruding upward through the observer’s skull. This could have the most 
serious consequences. 


PLATE III B 





C. Bear’s-Eye View 


In Prate III A, a bear is shown seeing a man. Here again inversion of 
the optical image has, unfortunately, occurred. However, Pirate II B 
suggests two possible expedients. The bears in the plate are both looking at 
a tree sloth, which, of course, normally resides upside down. The upper 
bear is wearing corrective lenses so that his image of the sloth is inverted 
once by the lenses and then reinverted in his head. As a result he “sees” 
the sloth as it usually appears in nature. 

The lower bear is a wild one whom it was not feasible to fit out in this 
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way. However, as shown by the plate, he sees the sloth right side up, which, 
in all probability, will prove more satisfactory in the long range. 

The question of the sloth’s-eye view of these’ two bears is far too complex 
to admit of definitive analysis here. Presumably, however, the problems 
neither of physical nor of optical inversion would, in this instance, be of 
overriding concern. For if the sloth is prepared to accept the inversion of 
everything else with equanimity, it is difficult to see why an exception should . 
be made for bears. 





D. Reciprocally Unsuitable Bears 


PLATE IV depicts two long-legged bears (actually, animals, as noted 
above) looking at each other. 

Asa practice exercise, the reader should list the three salient features of 
animal-animal perception which are illustrated by this drawing. 

The advanced student may also wish to pursue this subject further, by 
applying the principles set out in this paper to cognate problems such as the 
worm’s-eye view. (Hints: To a worm, which way is “up”? Do worms see 
anything worthy of the name?) 


E. How to Comb a Horse 


Start at the fetlocks, which are at the bottom of the horse, and work 
“up to the top. In the center of the top of the horse, leave an urcombed place 
roughly circular in shape for the saddle. Don’t waste your time combing 
this spot, as the saddle would muss it anyway. 

When you have combed top and bottom, comb the front and back. In 
combing the back it is best to use a rather long comb (PLATE V), for the 
horse may attempt to hit you with one of his rear supports (legs). Do not 
crop the horse’s tail. It is needed for removing flies and for balance. If you 
crop his tail, your horse will fall down and be covered with ftes. 
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On the front of the horse, carefully comb the mane and around the ears. 
You will not have to comb any whiskers, as horses do not have them. If you 
- find whiskers in front, it is wise to suspect a lion or tiger. Do not under any 
circumstances attempt to comb a lion or tiger. 
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F. Horace Greeley PLATE vp 


Photographs of this eminent publicist reveal that he was cross-eyed. It is 
regrettable that this should have been so, for the possibility cannot entirely 
be discounted that what he meant to say was “Go northwest, young man.” 


G. Much vo PLATE 


In this field, as in so many others, much has been done, but much remains 
to be done. So much, in fact, that no matter how much is done, much 
will still remain. 

A commencement is not an ending, but a EA 


A New York City lawyer and author, Joun H. Suave also hopes to break into the 
entertainment world with a new television show called STUMP THE EXPERTS, in which 
some experts are hit with some stumps. 
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sy PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 


A Radeliffe graduate who worked on the Hartford courant before joining the 


staff of the ATLANTIC, Miss Adams is one of our favorite travelers. 


Her enjoyment of the Greek Isles and the mainlar.d resulted in two delightful 


series of articles now published in book form under the title A ROUGH MAP OF GREECE. 


This ts the first of a new sequence depicting her recent return to Scandinavia. 


“Lie staff of the Copenhagen Tourist Office, 
cheerful and multilingual, can locate any Danish 
authority in a matter of minutes. That is, they can 
locate him on the map; conferences, vacations, ill- 
. ness, and departmental -crises flourish as thickly in 
Denmark as anywhere else and provide the usual 


bordered first by the dignified old apartment 
buildings that Danish housing experts deplore 
(inadequate plumbing) and then by a district of 
small, violently green gardens where plum and 


- cherry trees puffed white stars over the fences, and 


odds against locating anybody in person. However, © 


we seemed to be doing rather well in regard to the 
Viking ships. 

They’re out at Brede, I was told, just as the 
tourist office had thought. ‘You'll have to ride the 
pig.” The god Freyr used to get about on a golden 
boar, and the Danes occasionally threaten to lay on 
a ghost at- Elsinore, but even so, I was skeptical. 
_ The pig? “It’s a sort of tram,” explained the young 

lady. “We call it the pig.” She stared into space 
for a moment, considering this name from the 


point of view of a foreign visitor, and gave judg- 


ment, “I can’t imagine why, because it doesn’t 
really look at all like a pig.” 

Regardless of its looks, the pig was approached 
through a hole behind the Royal Hotel, in a station 
where train routes are marked out in red, green, 
and blue lines on a large map pinned to the wall. 
I waited for the green-bound train, as instructed, 
and was whisked away down a railroad track 


Sketch courtesy of the Danish National Travel Office. 
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beech trees showed bark almost as green as their 
mouse-ear leaves. 

At Jaegersborg I transierred to the pig, which 
proved to be a small, sleek shuttle train whose 
route evidently followed a watercourse up a shal- 
low glen. The pig hustled up this line, pausing now 
and then under a tree where a small shed pro- 
claimed an official stop. There were no towns to be 
seen, and the only signs of habitation were occa- 
sional glimpses of thatched roofs among the trees. 
The entire area seemed to consist of patches of 
woods broken by a few small fields. I suspect it 
was really a thickly populated and rather luxurious 
suburb of Copenhagen; for the Danes are very in- 
genious at using trees and high hedges to obtain pri- 
vacy and a rural atmosphere in what are actually 
crowded districts. 

I began to worry about recognizing Brede, and 
struck up a conversation with a boy carrying an 
armload of school books. His English. was adequate, 


but my pronunciation of Brede was not. I had 
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picked up, and earnestly, practiced, three versions 
of it, two at the tourist office and one from the hotel 
desk. The boy was unresponsive to all of them. In 
desperation, I tried the word as though it were 
plain English. Breedah, more or less. “Oh,” cried 


the youth, “you mean — ”, and out came yet a, 


fourth Danish version of the place. He added that 
I couldn’t miss it, since Brede actually looks like a 
town. 

When, it appeared, Brede did not look like a har- 
bor for Viking ships. Plainly, the place had started 


things. 


as a small mill town set on a tiny inland creek ina 


tree-circled hollow. There was a still pond with 
motionless ducks on it, and up the parklike slope on 
the far side stood rows of white peak-roofed story- 


and-a-half dwellings, built end wall‘to end wall as . 


though on a city street. They resembled very long 
sheds running: parallel to the pond, and were 
reached by a trafficless road which curved around 


the near end of the water and was lined, on its in- 


land side, with larger and altogether more impres- 
sive structures. Except for twirls of blue smoke from 
a couple of chimneys among the mill houses, the 
town had the air of a place that has been happily 
out of business for years.» 


I walked up the road, pleased with the thin 


spring sunlight and warily eyeing the surface of the 
pond for the first raindrops, since the two tend to 
alternate rapidly. I was. looking for a sign saying 
“Wikingeskibene,” but did not see anything re- 
sembling it. A circle through the town turned up 
one cat, two dogs, and a child who stared solemnly 
through a casement window. The proprietor of the 
single shop, a creamery, was dozing over a news- 
paper. Somebody on an upper floor was practicing 
the horn. 

I headed back i the larger. buildings by the 
pond, pounded on a door, and routed out a twelve- 
year-old girl, who directed me-as casually as though 
travelers without Danish were a daily event. 
Probably they are. 

The six ships that I hoped to see are aliens in the 
quiet backwater of Brede, but there they are, none- 
theless, because the owner of the mill has lent an 
unused building for their rehabilitation. It lay 
down a gravel side lane, among trees and sheds and 
subsidiary structures where, to my surprise, some 
sort of activity seemed to be in progress. Brede was 


-not completely somnolent after all. 


‘Lie house of the ships was a vast cement and 
glass shed, with a roof that floated high up in the 
air on metal trelliswork. Bits of old machinery and 
the rusty remnants of cranes sagged along the side 
walls. The floor space was occupied by a bevy of 
tanks. 


SIX VIKING SHIPS 4 
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two feet deep had been erected in the middle of 
Around it stood a zany variety of smaller 
containers, including lesser pools; a dory, and a 


kayak. All of them held pieces of dark wood soak- 


ing in mysterious, glassy elixirs. Some of these 
pieces were wrapped in plastic, some in plastic and 
what appeared to be fishnet, and some wallowed at 
large. All bore code marks. i E 

The whole place was damp, chilly, and smelled 3 
fiercely of salt marsh. 

A group of young people dressed for hiking or 
bicycling stood off to one side around a tall, thin 
young man who was evidently telling them about 
the place. I snooped off among the tanks and pres- 
ently met a handsome fellow with bright gold curls 
on his head and bright gold whiskers on his chin. 
In other respects he hardly looked a suitable com- 
panion to the ships, for he was as amiable as a 
kitten full of cream, and seemed to be taking the 
temperature of the tanks with scientific meticulous- 
ness: Unsurprised by the appearance of a stranger, 
he announced that his English.was not equal to 
the occasion. Too complicated — with a gesture 
toward the tanks. Wrong words. “You want 
Crumlin.” 

All I knew about the six ships was that they had 
been found in Roskildefjord and dated from Viking 
times. Ole Crumlin-Pedersen, having escorted the 
hikers off the premises, was hospitably willing to 
correct my ignorance. In the first place, he con- 
fided, there were not six ships, but five, a fact which 
causes him no end of trouble with his records. ‘The 
whole business of these ships has a faintly comic- 
opera cast. Finding them was not what the Na- 
tional Museum people had in mind when they first 
splashed into Roskildefjord. 

The Danes are far from uninventive, especially 
in the fields of socia] and political experiment, but 
they are also exceptionally ready to shark up foreign 
ideas and improve on them. The porcelain works 


c was set up in imitation of the French, and the 


A large, straight-sided round pool about 


Swedes complain that although they. invented 
modern furniture design, it’s the Danes who have 
spread it from Anchorage to Johannesburg. And 
everybody knows about the cheese. I doubt that 
any Dane would put it so bluntly, but there is in 
the national character a distinct strain of “‘anything 
you can do, I can do better.” : 

What had caught their attention, of course, was 
reports of underwater archaeological finds in the 
Mediterranean. Danish waters are cold and the 
Danish summer is short, but the temptation to try 
this new game was irresistible. 
splendid relics of seagoing ancestors lying all about 
the coast, if only they could be found and brought 
up, and most of the surrounding sea is divable — 
that is, less than one hundred and twenty feet deep. 

The thing to do, it seemed, was practice a bit, and 
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the only question was where to begin. Roskildefjord 
was selected because it is a quiet, shallow waterway 
ambling gently through the level fields of North 
Zealand. The most inexperienced diver could 
hardly hope to drown himself in it. Moreover, it 
` offered something obvious to work on — a water- 
logged mess of old hulks known locally as Queen 
Margaret’s Ships. 

Queen Margaret ruled Denmark around 1400, 
with her capital at Roskilde, where her intricately 
carved Gothic tomb (restored) is still one of the 
showpieces of the cathedral. She also ruled Norway 
and Sweden, having united the three crowns 
through a judicious combination of inheritance, 
marriage, and, according to her detractors, murder. 

Her ships had been arranged to block one section 
of the wandering channels which complicate Ros- 
kildefjord, presumably as part of a defense scheme 
in some forgotten scuffle. Mr. Crumlin thought they 
were called Queen Margaret’s Ships simply because 
the population around Roskilde has a habit.of at- 
tributing anything between the Stone Age and Na- 
poleon to this formidable lady. 

Fishermen wishing to use the channel had long 
since broken through the barrier, but the remains 
were still about, and it seemed a fine subject for 
practice-diving and salvage. Beginners’ mistakes 
wouldn’t matter on ships of Margaret’s era, which 
are considered to be of no serious historical interest. 

A crew of skin divers, archaeologists, and enthusi- 
astic hangers-on accordingly converged on Roskilde 
in the summer of 1957, and immersed themselves in 
brackish water and ooze. ‘The old timbers they 
dragged out, with much trouble because the cur- 
rents in the fjord proved awkwardly strong, did not 
look like anything belonging to a medieval tub. 
Activities were slowed and then halted altogether 
as the truth became unavoidable. With its first 
casual, diffident experiment, the embryonic school 
of Danish underwater archaeology had struck a 
bonanza and put itself temporarily out of action, for 
it was unthinkable that the salvage of two genuine 
Viking ships should be left to improvised methods by 
semi-amateurs. And at that point, everybody work- 
ing underwater was necesssarily a semi-amateur. 

The divers were recalled and replaced by a coffer- 
dam. 

Once the fjord water had been pumped out, the 
ships were excavated in the usual way, with digging 
and scratching and mapping and labeling. There 
were, Mr. Crumlin said, five of them all told, and 
they had been filled with stones and sunk to form 
a boom which lasted until impatient twentieth- 
century fishermen bulled a passage through it. 
The early estimate of six ships came about because 
it took three summers to locate all the pieces, at the 
rate of two ships to a season. Tides and winter ice 
had moved some of the pieces between seasons, 


' anguish and chaos. 
get sorted out right when the time comes to put . | 


confusing everybody. In spite of the resulting mis- 
marking, ships two and four are now established as 
being part of the same vessel. Mr. Crumlin ob- 
served that once a system of archaeological labeling 
has been set up, it is not to be altered without 
The ships will, of course, all 


them back together. 


M.. CRUMLIN stirred around in one of the tanks 
and turned up a gently curving piece of plank. Did 
I know how the old ships were built? Clinker — 
that’s right. Planks curved, tapered, and over- 
lapped, hull built first and fastened to an inner 


. cross frame with cord. Flexible, you see. There’s a 


piece of prow here somewhere. 

He located it in the next tank. It was an ele- 
gantly shaped piece of dark brown wood, flaring 
at one end and tapering to the other in long, easy 
curves. The flat sides of this piece bore a series of 
shallow cuts which paralleled the outer edge and 
fanned out across the inner one. When the ship was 
reassembled, they would prolong the clinker lines on 
the hull, gathering the whole pattern into a point 
at the top of the prow. The wood looked astonish- 
ingly solid for something nearly a thousand years 
old, and shone with a dim, velvety glow. Mr. 
Crumlin purred ‘over it before letting it slide back 
into the tank. 

We retired to the office, a lath and plastic cabin 
in a corner. Its one solid wall was covered with 
diagrams of ships and cartoons of persons in fur 


-shirts and horned helmets, busily gnawing bones 
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or beating each other on the head with large 
swords. They had obviously been cut from news- 
papers or magazines, and I wondered if there was 
some press opposition to Viking ships. Grinning, 
Mr. Crumlin roughed out a translation of the text; 
it was merely oppos:tion to certain antiquated 
politicians and their antediluvian ideas. ‘‘Nice 
Vikings, though.” 

We then sat down to the catalogue of ships, with 
quick, sharp sketches sy Mr. Crumlin to illustrate 
the different styles involved. There was one war- 
ship, slim, shallow, elegant, and very old, because 
the bottom was worn to half its original thickness 
from being dragged up beaches. How old would 
that be? Probably at least fifty years of service, 
Mr. Crumlin thought. He added that the Vikings 
had no trouble with shipworm because they 
beached their ships so often, and air kills the crea- 
tures instantly and thoroughly. 

Next item: one Baltic trader, also slim and 
beautiful. The carved prow I had admired in the 
tank belonged to this ship, which was built of oak. 

One very small trader. 


One utility boat, possibly a ferry for work on “the | 


fj ord. 

' One fat, sturdy, high-sided trader built of pine, 

which may have been used on the run to Iceland 
or Greenland, since this route ai larger and 
heavier ships. 

Carbon dating: has located all these boats as 
definitely before the year 1100, and they consti- 
tute, as old ships go, a pretty spectacular find, 
although they are neither as old nor as handsome 
as the ships dug out of grave mounds in Norway. 
The great problem now. before Mr. Crumlin and 
his crew is preserving the things. 

Wood that lies underwater for nine hundred 
years is bound to soften; many of the pieces were so 
spongy that they had to be laid on boards and 
wrapped in fishnet before being lifted from the bed 
of the fjord. Only the oak, Mr. Crumlin said, could 
be called well preserved. 

I supposed, in my innocence, that. this was a 
good thing. Mr. Crumlin said that it was a very 
bad thing, making the pieces much harder to treat 
for preservation. The system of preservation, an 
_entirely new method, has been worked out by the 
staff of the National Museum, and Mr. Crumlin 
professed unlimited confidence in it. Since the 


ships are to be put back together, matching nail . 


holes and all, the wood must be dried out with 
no shrinkage whatsoever. This is an unheard-of 
requirement, but it seems to have been met. 

As the water in which the pieces of wood lie 
soaking evaporates, it is replaced by a chemical 
concoction called, if I can trust my notes, poly- 
ethylene glycol. Eventually, all the water evap- 
orates, and the tank is full of this brew. So is the 
wood, for all its cells are plumped full of the chem- 
ical and filled out to their original shape. This 
happy condition, which is not achieved without a 
‘close watch over temperature and rate of evapora- 
tion, is not the end of the process. The glycol must 
be persuaded to remain in the wood, and a glue’ 


must be found that will hold glycol-sodden surfaces. | 


The museum staff, according to`Mr. Crumlin, ‘has 
solved both difficulties. 

The laboratory staff of the National Museum is 
evidently capable of solving almost any problem, 
for it is much given to experiment and sometimes 
has the answer before’ anybody thinks to ask the 
question. Recently, a diver, underwater for other 
reasons, found a spot where a net with meshes a 
foot square lies under a layer of sand, above a 
layer of peat. Carbon dating has established the 
net as very old — Mr. Crumlin, unable to remem- 
ber the correct date offhand, shrugged and. at- 
tributed it to Queen ‘Margaret - — but what it can 
` have been for is a puzzle, since it would not hold 
any normal catch. Regardless of the net’s am- 
biguous status, the museum proposes to try getting 


` “He's a conscientious objector. 


i SIX VIKING SHIPS 


it up,-as a nice exercise in the salvage and preser- 
vation of delicate fibers. 

Mr. Crumlin circled back to his oak ship. Be- 
cause oak lasts better than other wood, less of it 
decays and there is less space to be filled with’ the 
preservative, which makes the whole process much 
more difficult. (This is hardly an adequate trans- 
lation of Mr. Crumlin’s technicalities about brit- 
tleness and rate of drying and proportion of 
shrinkage, but I really doubt that translation is 
possible except into other technicalities, ultimately 


‘as baffling.) Itis so difficult that when Mr. Crumlin. 


heard how certain German -pencil manufacturers 


who can no longer get a supply of cedar wood are 


using a fungus ta soften other kinds of wood to 
pencil temper, he seriously considered trying this 
method. Nothing came of the idea, althougt 
whether because the Germans refused to disgorge 
their fungus or because the fungus refused to eat 
saltlogged oak, I could not discover. 

Mr. Crumlin’s first try with the preservative 
ran two hundred days, and that proved to be toc 
short a period. The wood began to shrink ane 
was hastily thrown back into the tanks, soaked out, 
and started on a second run of four hundred days. 
It occurred to me that reconstructing these ships 


might become a lifework. Mr. Crumlin dismissed 7 
it as a trifling matter of patience and pointed to 3% 


the next desk, where a grave,. wispy young fellow 
was working on yellow cards and maps. 

` The cards already filled four long file boxes, 
and each card represents a known or suspected 
wreck which Mr. Crumlin and the museum pro- 


‘pose to examine. It looks like work for a century. 
‘The information about wrecks comes from old 


tales and records, reports from the navy or from 


fishermen, and from any other source’ that offers. 
“One nice wreck was found and reported by a 


nudist colony,” said Mr. Crumlin, by way of 
proving the scope of his spy ring. 


aie young man at the card file was the only 


. melancholy person in the place. I thought he must 


work ‚very hard. Mr. Crumlin said that he did 
indeed, was a positive treasure of industry, in fact. 
The museum got 
him from thé government on trial. They never 
did anything like that before. Conchies usually 
work at forestry or something. But we finally 
borrowed this one, and he’s.just fine. We hope to 
get another when he gets out.” 

. I was amazed that there could be any difficulty 
in getting people to work on anything as fascinat- 
ing as this wreck-hunting. Mr. Crumlin cour- 
teously suppressed his opinion of such stupidity. 
“Irs money,” 
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he explained flatly, and then went. | 
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into considerable detail about: the finances of the.— 


enterprise. The National Museum budget for the, 
ships does not cover clerical help, or working space, 
or, indeed, much of:anything, for the institution 
‘does not have unlimited funds to throw about. 


ness firms, the whole affair would be impossible. 
The conchie was an acquisition highly valued by 
Mr. Crumlin because he did not have.to be paid 
for his useful and devoted work. 

I glanced at the conchie again and ‘understood 


© his air of ‘bewildered gloom. It was the look of a. 


man who has set out to suffer martyrdom and has 
achieved only comfort. : 
Mr. Crumlin himself is no more an archaeologist _ 
than most of the people who. work at developing 
this new branch of the science. He is by training 


a naval architect, -a:\ career which he:selected in - 


early youth as the likeliest route to the place where 
.he wanted to be. His father was a naval engineer, 
and young Ole, mad for old ships, perceived that 
engineering would lead merely to building new 
ones; As for history, the university and all that — 
“I had no interest in sitting at a desk, lecturing 
about naval history.” He hit on architecture as a. 
comprehensive middle ground and waited for his 


stone, and half of a bone needle. Not much like 
the Vasa,-he mourned, and began-an envious cata- 


‘logue of the pots, spoons, rum jugs, butter tubs, 
` and other unlikely vanities that’ were recovered 
- when. the Swedes salvaged that ill-fated caravel, 


`- Jf it were not for the contributions of Danish: busi- ; 


a sort. of spiritual ancestor of the Titanic. Mr. 


Crumlin seemed to be -particularly covetous of 


the felt hat, although his chances of finding the 


like in a Viking galley were, he agreed, poor.. 


Archaeology normally looks exclusively toward 
the past, but Mr. Crumlin has hopes of applying. 
his to the present. Examination of the Viking ships 
has revealed that with the: exception of the Iceland 
trader, they were “built like racing cars.” Every: 
thing dispensable was discarded, and the surviving 
necessities were built amazingly light. 


`- After studying the matter, Mr. Crumlin has 


“started a little agitation for reform of the modern 


regulations governing the construction of fishing. 
boats. They are, he thinks, too thick, too fat, too 
clumsy, and too-heavy, because they are built to 
specifications: evolved when engines were first in- 
troduced. -Since the early engines were heavy 
things that kicked furiously, ships had to be rein- . 


forced to stand the internal pounding. Modern 


' chance, which came at Roskildefjord. Mr. Crum- . 
lin looks ‘well under thirty, and I doubt that there | 


is a happier man in Denmark. He is doing pre- 
cisely what he always- wanted to do, and the four, 
boxes of yellow cards are guarantee that he will 
not run short of employment. 

The only. problem: is diving, to ‘which Mr. 
Crumlin is addicted and which he cannot do while 
supervising his tanks of ship fragments. He dragged 


engines-are light and do not kick, but heavy fish- 
ing boats have remained standard. Nobody recalls 
why they have to be heavy, Mr. Crumlin com- 
plained, but nobody thinks to change them. 

He -added a piece of observation that applies to 
trades other than making fishing boats. ‘“Ship- 
builders tend to think of themselves as the end of 
a process, the fulfillment, instead of merely the 


` present link in a long chain of development.” 


Out a map and pointed to an island out in the > 


Kattegat. It had a long, thin tail running north- 
east. This island is now charted, lighted, foghorned, 
and tamed, but the reefs off its eastern point used 
to be a vicious danger to navigators. Ships sailing 
= down the strait hit the reefs, bounced over, and 
sank on the south side. ‘‘There are piles of wrecks 
there,” said Mr. Crumlin, with yearning in his 
voice and greed in his eye. “Layers and layers of 


ships. We just have to get down and sort them out.’’, 


He had been down, I gathered, and could 
hardly wait to get back. The water was very cold, 
of course, but not formidably deep, and there was 
no problem with sediment or seaweed. Sand was- 
another matter. “You clear a place, and it fills 
in again overnight.” ` 


Ships sunk by accident eeu be full of inter- 


-esting objects, which is one more reason why Mr. 
‘Crumlin itches -to get at this reef. The five ships 


If Mr. Crumlin’s campaign takes effect, the 
stout fishing boats that chug into Copenhagen will 


_ disappear and the wharves will be lined with 


“brow. 


miniature ‘destroyers, at a great. saving of fuel. 
It’s hard to imagine, but should not be, for there 
must have been’a time when fish, too, came home 
in ships that rode the water as lightly as leaves 
ride a stream. 

The rain camé before the pig, and I traveled 
back to Copenhagen in a blue-green mist. Half- 
way there, on the Jaegersborg platform, I remem- 
bered how I had first heard of the: Roskilde ships 
in New York, and had mentioned them to a Nor- 


wegian. Six Viking ships’in Roskildefjord: There’ 


have been three Viking ships, one of them a marvel, 
in Oslo for years. The Norseman raised an eye- 
“Ah, yes, the Danes,” he murmured. 
“They always do things wholesale.”” -Wholesale 


“may not be quite the: word. Considering Mr. 


of Roskildefjord contained, besides the stones that- ` 
held them down, two scraps of pottery, one whet- 


— `~ 
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Crumlin’s leap from Viking ships ‘to fishing boats, 
it would ‘be fairer to say that the Danes do cong 
unexpectedly. 
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Why are dinners on Eastern Famous Restaurant flights 


from New York prepared by Voisin? 


For the same reason Eastern Captains 
go back to school every year. 


7 





Captain Jack H. Young—Eastern Air Lines 


Why will you find a nursery in every Falcon Lounge? Why does an Eastern 
Stewardess wear a suit designed by Don Loper and accessories by Neiman- 
Marcus? Why will Eastern’s Whisperjet fleet soon number 50? 

For one reason: to make Eastern the finest airline you’ve ever flown on. 
Every new convenience, every new comfort or touch of elegance we add 
along the way becomes another opportunity for us to say “Thank you for 
flying on Eastern.” 


6 EASTERN 


See how much better an airline can be 


astoiditis 











When this severe complication of an ear infection 
develops, it often requires surgery. It sometimes ~ 
causes permanently impaired hearing. 

Today, when ear infections are treated 
promptly with modern medicines, few serious 
cases of mastoiditis occur. 
Surgery is seldom needed; 
hearing rarely damaged. 

In this and many other 
diseases, new and better 
medicines developed by 
Parke-Davis have 
helped make the 
difference. 
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BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 
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. trout, antelope, deer, and elk than of people. 





OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS 


Science in the Small School. 


Green River, Wyoming > 


by JOHN V. BERNARD. 


The high school in Green River, Wyoming (population, 6000), has achieved a national 


reputation for is teaching in science, and the reasons for this proficiency are here explained 


by Mr. Bernard, superintendent of schools at Green River since 1948, who took his M.S. 


al Colorado Stale University and his doctorate in education at the. University of Wyoming. 


, ‘Le: most improbable place one might expect to 


find an outstanding high school would be in the 
Green River area of Wyoming — a relatively iso- 
lated, sparsely populated country, 180 miles from 
Salt Lake City, the nearest, metropolitan area, and 
a region more noted for the abundance of rainbow 
Here 


a high school exists which has been rated as one of . 
the top ten in the nation in the teaching of physics. - 


It has consistently won superior ratings in science 
and industrial arts fairs, in National Forensic 
League performances, in music. festivals and art 
exhibits, and- in athletic events. ` 

What has produced this fine high school? Nearly 
a decade ago, the school administration decided 
that special emphasis should be given to the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics in order to meet 


Green River High School the host school and one- 


of its science teachers the permanent director. 


In April, 1960, a student project, The Downfall 
of Parity, took first prize at the Wyoming State 
Science. Fair and wasa finalist at the National 
Science Fair in Indianapolis. An outstanding entry 


in the Colorado-Wyoming Bi-State Science Fair at — : 


Boulder in April, 1962, was a project on Nuclear 
Magnetic Resonance — the work of a Green River 
freshman.. In 1963, two .Green River entries, 
Aerodynamic Design of Road Vehicles and A Study 
of Matrix Algebra, won in state competition and 
were exhibited at the Bi-State Fair at Boulder. 
The population of the school district is approxi- 
mately 5000, and its great distance from other cen- 
ters of population creates a high community in- | 


terest in local enterprises, especially the school and 


the rapidly increasing demands of modern tech- > 


nology in a nuclear and space-conscious world. 
Science classes soon took on a new importance 
and dimension. The science. club was revitalized. 


challenging science projects became the accepted 
practice for students. -In January, 1958, a Green 
River High School student fired a rocket to such 
heights (approximately 4000 feet) that he received 
nationwide ‘publicity. Students vied with each 


- To spend time outside school working on new, - 


other in making plants and rats radioactive. ‘The | 


Southwest Wyoming District Science Fair was or- 
ganized, and later it became an annual event, with 


its activities. This healthy interest is dramatically 
shown by the fact that the voters have never de- 
feated a school bond issue, the most recent having 
been passed by a vote of about five to one. 

High community interest and spirit are responsi- 
ble for the excellent caliber of school board trustees. 


‘Being a member of the school board in Green 


River is looked upon as a great honor and a serious 
responsibility, and competition for school board 
posts is often very keen. The axiom that good 
schools are synonymous with good school board 
members is reflected in the PRETESE school 


- policies of Green River. 
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Although Wyoming is primarily an agrarian 


- state, this district is to a great extent industrial. It 
` is an important division point of the Union Pacific 


Railroad, and now is recognized as the largest 
trona mining area in the world. Development of 
these trona-mines and refineries has occurred within 


the last fifteen years. Three chemical mine-refinery - 


complexes are now in operation. An effective 
public relations program aimed. at local industries 


-and their employees has resulted in energetic sup- 


port for the school program. 
The chemical plants ‘actively encourage young 


‘people to study science. A scholarship is awarded 


he 


_ fairs or as lecturers at the high school. 


= each year to the outstanding senior at Green River “ 
‘High School by one of the trona companies. These 


companies furnish judges for the Southwest District 


Science Fair, and together with several business 


people and business houses, give generously to help 
finance an excellent science fair in the local area. 
Their personnel are made available as judges at 
The com- 
panies donate their time freely in showing the stu- 
dents their processes and new developments. By 
witnessing production and talking with scientists 


‘in action, students can obtain valuable basic data. 


Thus, a fertile climate for scientific interest is es- 


- tablished through the help of practical scientists in 
industry. 


Conventional techniques are still used in teach- 
ing all phases of science at Green River, where a 
strong emphasis of fundamental concepts has always 


` been stressed. Every attempt is made to avoid 


prosaic patterns, principally by involving the stu- 
dents in purposeful experimentation and by chal- 
lenging them with advanced work to the limit of 
‘ their ability. 

In the fall of 1962, the National Acsseuiien of 


_ Biology Teachers selected as the outstanding biology 
‘teacher of Wyoming a teacher from this high school.. 


This teacher has written a manual entitled “Labora- 
tory Guide to Experimental Rat Surgery.” 

To make biology an exciting subject, an atypical _ 
approach is used. In the initial course, required 
of all students, instead of emphasis on a great 
mass of detail and theory, the accent is placed on 


student with a basic understanding of living proc- 
esses. Student projects have ranged from training 
a rat to walk on a tightwire, to inducing beriberi in 


rats: through strict dietary control, and to rat sur- 


gery. Typical of the experiments is one in which 
sophomore students: successfully removed the pan- 
creas from a pregnant rat. Until the birth of the 


baby rats, the mother failed to show any signs of. 
_diabetes, but shortly afterward, diabetes became 


apparent, demonstrating that even in the embry- 


` 


guided elementary experimentation to provide the, ' 


~ 


onic stage, the supply of insulin from the young . 


‘rats was sufficient to maintain good health in the 


~ 
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mother. In addition to the usual biological appara- 
tus, the students have had'`a miniature zoo, cons 
sisting of an alligator, monkeys, snakes, rats, aquari- 
ums, and desert terrariums to entice their interest. 

Since last September, the biology department 
at Green River High School has been taking part, 
along with seventy other high schools in the nation, 
in an experimental program developed by the 
Biological Sciences’ Curriculum Study Group, 
Educational Committee of the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences, supported by the National 
Science Foundation. The courses differ from tra- 
ditional courses in that they place greater emiphasis 
on molecular and cellular biology; they stress in- 
Saon and principles — the universal rather 
than the applied aspects of biology. The teacher 
does not supply the student with the answers. He 
discovers them for himself through thought-pro- 
voking questions, 

When a vice president of a major corporation 
indicates that more than 40 percent of the prod- 
ucts it now sells were not even in existence ten 
years ago, it is apparent that four years of high 
school is too short a time to acquire the basic 
knowledge needed in the world today. This fact 
has been recognized, and a continuous curriculum- 
study committee made up of teachers from grades 
one through twelve has been- established. The 
programs in science, math, English, music, ard 
other subjects are a continuation and development 
of courses presented in the elementary and junior 
high schools. 

The elementary teachers have found that. the 
new math has helped prepare children for higher 
math, since it uses techniques and terminology: 
that do not have to be unlearned but rather are 
carried on to the higher grade levels. The- basic 
skills are stressed thoroughly as in the past, ‘since 
they are an essential part of any math program. 


A, cuRRicyLUM changes have been made from | 
year to year, the faculty has carried on a program 
of parént ‘orientation, making for the ready ac- 
ceptance of changes. For example, night classes 
were organized in the new math to keep parents 
abreast of the program and to eliminate the always- 
present resistance to charge. 

The program of accelerated modern math is 
continued in the junior Ligh (seventh and eighth 
grades). Algebra I, usually given in the ninth 
grade, is offered to eighth-grade students who 
show exceptional aptitude in math. Selection is 
based on the students’ grades and teacher recom- 
mendations, as well as a prognostic examination, 
the Iowa Aptitude Test, given at the end of the 
seventh grade. The student who takes algebra in 


the eighth grade has the opportunity to complete 
five years of high school mathematics before grad- 
uation. 

In the science field, as in mathematics, there 
exist both horizontal and vertical correlation of 
subject matter and techniques. The elementary 
school science program is aimed at the under- 
standing and interpretation of the world and an 
appreciation of the total environment. Students- 
are introduced to the scientific method and to the 
steps in problem solving. At this age more than 
at any other, the wonder, excitement, and thrill 
a youngster has from a discovery of his own, and 
the values he attaches to his findings, leave lasting 
impressions and awaken desires to probe further 
into the ever-advancing perimeters of science. In 
their zest for knowledge, the youngsters have ab- 
sorbed so much that their parents, many of whom 
are college graduates, are amazed. ‘Things are 
now included in the elementary science program 
which were not in their course of study until high 
school. i 

The same philosophy is the basis of the junior 
high science program, which stresses the stimula- 
tion of as many sensory receptors as possible. 
Taste, for example, was used in a chemistry experi- 
ment that surprised some pupils. Applying the ele- 
mentary knowledge of mixing hydrochloric acid 
and sodium hydroxide until neutral, pupils pro- 
duced common table salt. At this age they were 
skeptical of the result until they tasted the final 
product. In making salt the students became 
aware of the presence of atoms, molecular weights, 
and elementary chemical equations. 

Chemistry in the senior high school is based on 
imaginative thinking about the question of the 
how and why of facts. The course is presented as 
a historical compilation of facts and events rather 
than as a known and inflexible body of knowledge. 
It was planned to incorporate some of the best 
points of the Chemical Education Materials Study 
(CHEM), a group appointed by the American 
Chemical Society, and the Chemical Bond Ap- 
proach (CBA), a small group of chemists financed 
by the National Science Foundation, but to keep 
the course within the capabilities of the high school 
student. In the laboratory, students are given fewer 
instructions in more advanced experiments, and in 
some cases, none. One of the students is currently 
trying to extract alkaloids from sagebrush (abun- 
dant in the area); another is trying tc determine the 
effects of various factors on the rate of crystal 
growth. The better students are encouraged to do 
research on their own in projects which coincide 
with their own interests. 

The most up-to-date presentation of physics, the 
Physical Science Study Commitiee physics course, 
is used in the high school. The text is Physics, writ- 
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ten by the committee, which is financed by the 
National Science, Sloan, and Ford Foundations. 
Students soon realize that physics is not static but 
continually evolves from basic research and in- 
quiries. These concepts are developed by thorough 
exploration in the laboratory and analysis of the 
text. For example, the development of a model is 
used to explain the bebavior of light. From his 
laboratory experiments and study of the text, the 
student first assumes that light is similar to particles. 
Information is then presented in a series of experi- 
ments which show that the particle model is not 
satisfactory in every respect, and that a wave model 
can better explain most of the phenomena asso- 
clated with light. This type of physics study 
simultaneously heightens a student’s interest in 
higher mathematics because it demonstrates that 
physics is the application of mathematics to mat- 
ter in action. 

The Green River High School Science> Club is 
affiliated with state and national organizations 
and has a branch organization within itself, the 
Junior Engineering Technical Society. Currently 
utilizing methods learned in the physics courses, 
the club is building a gas laser. The laser is per- 
haps one of the most important inventions of 
recent years and is certainly one of the most active 
areas of scientific research. The students’ working 
model has been financed by the science club. 

The annual science fair has continued to create 
an ever higher degree of interest, and has had to 
move from the school gymnasium to a larger 
exhibit hall. Projects can be in any field of science, 
engineering, or mathematics and can be the work 
of either a single individual or a group; however, 
only exhibits submitted by individuals are eligible 
for scholarship awards. The University of Wyo- 
ming has been very cooperative in such ways as 
supplying information and furnishing judges for 
the science fairs. 

In addition to equipping students for everyday 
living, the mathematics curriculum of the high 
school strives to prepare the potential scientist for 
college work. Recognition of new subject matter, 
such as logic, probability and statistics, topology, 
and modern abstract algebra, has created new 
needs in the math curriculum. The recommenda- 
tions of the School Mathematics Study Group, an 
N.E.A. affiliate, and the Commission on Mathemat- 
ics, appointed by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, have been followed in planning this 
course of study. 


I. MUST not be construed from what has been said 
that an inordinate emphasis has been placed on 
the science program to the detriment of the rest 
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of the curriculum. This facet of the curriculum 


has been stressed, since it reflects the public inter- 


est-in science during the past few years. The rest 


‘of the program is considered to be equally im-. 
` portant. 
fundamentals teamed with allied activities has 
_ produced much that is worthwhile. 


A similar balance of training in the 


In the field of English and speech, Green River 


High School was given the National Forensic 


ae 


educational climate. In commenting on why ‘he’ 
chose Green River, a teacher new to the system said, 
that he had heard of the rapport between adminis- 


' trators and teachers and of the broad-minded com- 


“League award for outstanding work in 1958 — one ` 


_of the smallest schools in the United States to re- 
_ceive it. The speech program has ranged from the 
solid core of debate to the production of such 
‘plays as The Robe, 
' Rainbow. ‘The latter two combined the resources 
of both the English and music departments. > ` 


Bye-Bye Birdie, and Fintan’s 


Students at ‘Green River High School have ex- 
celled in other activities. Since 1958, the high. 
school annual has been rated first in its class in 
five out of seven years; and one year, best in the 
state in all classes. Directly correlated with social 


studies, English, and speech was the innovation of . 


an annual student-legislature assembly, in which 


‘students from the entire southwest area of Wyo- 
ming participate. 
the state which were asked to participate in Proj- 


The school was one of two in 


ect Talent, a test sponsored by the United States 


Commission on Education to explore the utilization. 


of human talents.. 

The industrial arts program is geared to the 
demands of local industry and to the needs of the 
students not planning to attend college. As an 
example of the interest in this field, the department 
originated the State Industrial Arts Fair, another 
annual event, now held at various schools through- 
out the state. In the 1964 model-car competition 


_ sponsored by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 


one student designed and built a model of such 
excellence that he won the senior division first-place 
award for the state of Wyoming. l 

Green River recognizes that the classroom 


teacher is the keystone in the educational organi-. 
' zation. The selection of outstanding teachers is a 


continuing and intensive procedure.. Salary scales, 
physical plant, supplies, and climate are some of 


the factors that attract teachers to a community; 


-but Green River believes that the reputation 
established by a school is equally important in- 


getting good teachers. The high regard in which 
_the school is held throughout the state and among 


. dividual process. 


` student teachers and university placement centers . 


- has been, of tremendous assistance in the job of 


‘ - recruiting. Prospective teachers are aware of the 
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munity not fearful of intellectual freedom. 

Green River has a strong nucleus of capable 
teachers who have remained in the system. It is 
also part of the procurement policy to secure 
young, dynamic teachers who are working on 
their higher degrees, even though they will stay 
with us only a few years. While we have them, 
the students reap the benefit of their most ener- 
getic and productive years. This combination of 
old and new has avoided the development of a 
parochialism in ideas and methods. 

The -administration must assume the. responsi- 
bility to see that good teachers are stimulated so 
they continue to be good teachers. The closeness 
of personal contact between administrators and 
teachers facilitates the recognition of each teacher 
as an individual and underscores the importance 
of his day-to-day work. It promotes the develop- 
ment of pride in being part of a good school. For. 
teachers to do their best work, they must have 
good. classroom equipment. In addition, the ad- 
ministration of the salary scale is tempered by an 
awareness that quality teaching cannot be measured 
solely by the amount of training and years of ex- 
perience. 

In essence, what has been achieved here is the 
Gutgrowth of an educational philosophy developed 
by the citizens and school personnel. Even though 
children are taught in groups, learning is an in- 
With the ever-increasing accel- 
eration in learning, it still must be crystal clear 
that children are not.smat adults; they have a _ 
psychology of their own. Enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge and learning must be transferred from teacher 
to student, who in turn develops his interest 
through work and with effort. A hundred years 
ago, Horace Mann said, “A teacher who is at- 
tempting to teach without inspiring the pupil 
with a desire to-learn is hammering on cold iron.’ 
This is still true. A teacher must also have free- 
dom from harassment and freedom to teach dif- 
ferently. 

- It is our belief that @ducidon in-a democracy 
gives everyone the equal right to become unequal 
as rapidly as his natural ability and determination. 
will allow. Within the framework of excellent 
teaching and administrative guidance, the students 
at Green River are consciously provided the means 
to develop i in this manner. . 
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A STORY BY NADINE GORDIMER 


Of the gifted novelists writing about the divided Union of South Africa, three have made a 
special appeal to ATLANTIC readers: Alan Paton, Dan Jacobson, and Nadine Gordimer. 
Miss Gordimer is a nalive J ohannesburger whose mastery of the short story is respected 
throughout the English-speaking world. The following story will appear in her new 
` collection, NOT FOR PUBLICATION, soon to be published by Viking. 


Te ‘BASETSE spent the first eleven years of his 
life, as soon as he could be trusted not to get under a 
car, leading his uncle about the streets. His uncle 
was not really blind, but nearly, and he was cer- 


tainly mad. He walked with his right hand on 


Praise’s left shoulder; they kept moving part of the 
day, but they also had a pitch, on the cold side of 
the street, near the main post office, between the 
legless man who sold bootlaces and copper brace- 
lets and the one with the doll’s hand growing out 
of one elbow, whose pitch was outside the YMCA. 
That was where Adelaide Graham-Grigg found the 
boy, and later he explained to her, “‘If you sit in the 
sun, nobody gives you anything.” 

Miss Graham-Grigg was not. looking for him. 
She was in Johannesburg on one of her visits from 
a British protectorate, seeing friends, pulling strings, 
and pursuing, on the side, her private study of 


following up the fate of those people ‘of the tribe ` 


who had crossed the border and lost themselves, 
sometimes over several generations, in the city. As 
she felt down through the papers and letters in her 
bag to find a sixpence for the old man’s hat, she 


‘heard him mumble something to the boy in the _ 


tribe’s tongue — which was not in itself. anything 
very significant in this city where many African 
languages could be heard. But these sounds formed 
in her ear as words: it was the language that she had 
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‘learned to understand a little. She asked, in Eng- 


lish, using only the traditional form of address in the 
tribe’s tongue, whether the old man was a tribes- 
man. But he was mumbling the blessings which the 
clink of a coin started up like a kick to a worn and 
useless mechanism. The boy spoke to him, nudged. 
him. Then the old man protested, no, no, he had: 
come a long time from that tribe. A long, long time. 
He was Johannesburg. She saw that he confused the 
question with some routine interrogation at the 
pass offices, where a man from another territory 
was always in danger of being endorsed out to some 
forgotten “home.” Miss Graham-Grigg spoke to 
the boy, asking him if he came from the protec- 
torate. He shook his head terrifiedly;.once before 
he had been ordered off the streets by a welfare 
organization. “But your father? Your mother?” 
Miss Graham-Grigg said, smiling. She discovered 
that the old man had come from the protectorate, 
from, the very. village she had made her own, and 
that his children. had passed on to their children 
enough of the language for them all to continue to * 


speak it among themselves, down to the second 


generation born in the alien City. 

Now the pair were no longer beggars to be ousted 
from her conscience by a coin: they were members 
of the tribe. She found out what township they 


went to ground in after the day’s begging, inter- 
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viewed the family, established for them the old 
man’s right to a pension in-his adopted country, and 
above all, did something for the boy. She never 


succeeded in finding out exactly who he was —-she 


gathered he must have been an illegitimate child of 
one of the girls in the family. Anyway, he was a 
descendant of the tribe, a displaced tribesman, and 
he could not be left to go on begging in the streets. 
That was as far as her thoughts for him went, in the 
- beginning. Nobody wanted him particularly, and 
she met with no opposition from the family when 
she proposed to take him back to the protectorate 
and put him to school. He went with her just as he 
had gone through the streets of Johannesburg each 
day under the weight of the old man’s hand. >- 
The boy had never been to school before. He 
could not write, but Miss Graham-Grigg was as- 
tonished to discover that he could read quite 
fluently. Sitting beside her in her little car in the 
khaki shorts and shirt she had bought him, stripped 
` of the protection of his smelly rags and scrubbed 
bare to her questions, -he told her that he had 
learned from the newspaper vendor whose pitch was 
on the corner, from the posters that changed sev- 


eral times a day, and then from the front pages of ` 


the newspapers and magazines-spread there. Good 
God, what had he not learned on the street! With- 


out differentiation, he related the commonplaces of © 


his life; he had also been shown by the legless 
copper-bracelet man how to make dagga cigarettes 
and smoke them for a nice feeling. 

She asked him. what he thought he would have 


~ done when he got older, if he had had to keep on 


walking with his uncle, and he said that he had ` 
wanted to belong to one of the gangs of boys who 
„were very good at making money. They got money 
> from white people’s pockets and handbags without 
their even knowing it, and if the police came, they 
began to play their penny whistles and sing. She 
said with a smile, “Well, you can forget all about the 
street now. You don’t have to think about it ever 
again.” And he said, “Yes, med-dam,” 
knew she had no idea what he-was thinking —- how 
could she? All she could offer was generalized en- 
. couragement, saying, “And soon you will know 
how to write.’ 

She had noticed that he was hatefully ashamed of | 
jot being able to write. When he had had to admit 
it, the face that he turned, open and victimized, to 
her.every time she spoke had the squinting grimace 
- of profound humiliation. 
Adelaide Graham-Grigg as the spectacle of savage 
anger terrifies others. That was one of the things 
she held against the missionaries: how they stressed 
Christ’s submission to humiliation, and so had con- 
ditioned the people of Africa, to humiliation by the 
white man. 

Praise went to the secular school that Miss 


and she. 


Humiliation terrified” 


Graham-Grige’s committee of friends of the tribe in 
London had helped pay to set up in the village in 
opposition to the mission school. The sole qualified 
teacher was a young man who had received his 
training in South Africa and had now been brought 
back to serve his people; but it was a beginning. As 
Adelaide Graham-Grigg often said to the chief, 
shining-eyed as any proud daughter, “By the time 
independence comes we'll. be free not only of the 
British government, bu: of the church as well.” 
And he always giggled a little embarrassedly, 


because her own father was both a former British 


M.P. and the son of a bishop. 

It was true that everything was a beginning; that 
was. the beauty of it -— cf the smooth mud houses, 
red earth, flies, and heat that visitors from England 
wondered she could bear to live with for months on 
end, while their palaces and cathedrals and streets, 


-= choked on a thousand years of used-up endeavor, 


+ 


were an ending. Even Praise was a beginning; one 
day the tribe would be-economically strong enough 
to gather its exiles home, and it would no longer be 
necessary for its sons to sell their labor over that 
border. 

But it soon became clear that Praise was also 
exceptional. The business of learning to read from 
newspaper headlines was not merely a piece of 
gutter-wit; it proved to have been the irrepressible 
urge of real intelligence. In six weeks the boy 


could write, and from the very start he could spell 


” 


perfectly, while boys of sixteen and eighteen never 
succeeded, in mastering English orthography. In 
eighteen months he had completed. the Standard 
Five syllabus, only a year behind the average age of 
a city white child with all the background advan- 
tage of a literate home. 

There was as yet no other child in the tribe’s 
school who was ready for Standard Six. It was 
difficult to see what could be done now but to send 
Praise back over the border to school. So Miss 
Graham-Grigg decided it would have to be Father 
Audry. There was nothing else for it. The only 
alternative was the mission school, those damned 


‘Jesuits who’d been sitting in the territory since the 


days when the white imperialists were on the grab, 
taking the tribes under their “‘protection”; and the 
children the boy would be in class with there 
wouldn’t provide any sort of stimulation, either. 
So it would be Father Audry and South. Africa. He 
was a priest, too, an Anglican one, but his school 


was a place where at least, along with the pious pap, 


a black child could get an education as good as a 
white child’s, 


Wires Praise came out into the veld with the 
other boys, his eyes screwed up, against the size: 
the land ran away all around, and there was no 
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other side to be seen; only the sudden appearance 
of the sky, which was even bigger. The wind made 
him snuff like a dog. He stood helpless as the 
country men he had seen caught by changing 
traffic lights in the middle of a street. The bits of 
space between buildings came together ballooned 
uninterruptedly over him: he was lost; but there 
were clouds as big as the buildings had been, and 


` even though space was vaster than any city, it was 


peopled by birds. If you ran for ten minutes into the 
veld the village was gone; but down low on the 
ground thousands of ants knew their way between 
their hard mounds that stood up endlessly as the 
land. 

He went to herd cattle with the other boys early 
in the mornings and after school. He taught them 
some gambling games they had never heard of. 
He told them about the city they had never seen. 
The money in the old man’s hat seemed a lot to 
them, who had never got more than a few pennies 
when the mail train stopped for water at the halt 
five miles away; so the sum grew in his own estima- 
tion, too, and he exaggerated it a bit. In any case, 
he was forgetting about the city; in a way, not Miss 
Graham-Grigg’s way, but in the manner of a child, 
who, like a wasp building with his own spittle, 
makes his private context within the circumstance 
of his surroundings, so that the space around him 
was reduced to the village, the pan where the cattle 
were taken to drink, the halt where the train went 
by; whatever particular patch of sand or rough 
grass astir with ants the boys rolled on, heads to- 
gether, among the white egrets and the cattle. 

He did not live where Miss Graham-Grigg did, 
in one of the chief’s houses, but with the family 
of one of the other boys; but he was at her house 
often. She asked him to copy letters for her. She 
cut things out of the newspapers she got and gave 
them to him to read; they were about aeroplanes, 
and dams being built, and the way the people 
lived in other countries. “Now you'll be able to 
tell the boys all about the Volta Dam, that is also 
going to be in Africa — far from here — but still, 
in Africa,” she said, with that sudden smile that 
reddened her face. She had a gramophone, and 
she played records for him. She gave him tea 
with plenty of sugar, and she asked him to help 
her to learn the language of the tribe, to talk to 
her in it. He was not allowed to call her madam, 
as hé did the white women who had put money in 
the hat, but had to learn to say Miss Graham- 
Grigg. i 

In the light of what he had seen white people, 
in their cars, their wealth, their distance, to be, 
he understood nothing that she did. She looked 
like them, with her blue eyes, blond hair, and skin 
that was not one color but many — brown where 
the sun burned it, red when she blushed — but she 
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lived in one of the chief’s houses, drove him in his 
car, and sometimes slept out in the fields with the 
women when they were harvesting kafir corn far 
from the village. He did not know why she had | 
brought him there, or why she should be kind to 
him. But he could not ask her, any more than he 
would have asked her why she went out and 
slept in the fields when she had a gramophone 
and a lovely gas lamp in her room. If, when they 
were talking together, the talk came anywhere 
near the pitch outside the post office, she became 
slowly very red, and they went past it, either by 
falling silent or (on her part) laughing and talking 
rather fast. 

That was why he was amazed the day she told 
him that he was going back to Johannesburg. As 
soon as she had said it she blushed darkly for it, 
her eyes pleading confusion: so it was really from 
her that the vision of the pitch outside the post 
office came again. But she was already speaking: 
“. , . to school. To a really good boarding school, 
Father Audry’s school, about nine miles from 
town. You must get your chance at a good school, 
Praise. We really can’t teach you properly any 
longer. Maybe you'll be the teacher here yourself 
one day. There’ll be a high school, and you’ll be 
the headmaster.” l 

She succeeded in making him smile; but she 
looked sad, uncertain. He went on smiling because 
he couldn’t tell her about the initiation school that 
he was about to begin with the other boys of his 
age-group. Perhaps someone would tell her. The 
other women. Even the chief. But you couldn’t 
fool her with smiling. 

“You'll be sorry to leave Tebedi and Joseph and 
the rest.” 

He stood there, smiling. 

“Praise, I don’t think you understand about 
yourself, about your brain.”’ She gave a little sob- 
bing giggle, prodded at her own head. “You’ve got 
an awfully good one. More in there than other 
boys, you know. It’s something special; it would be 
such a waste. Lots of people would like to be clever 
like you, but it’s not easy, when you are the clever 
one ==" 

He went on smiling. He did not want her face 
looking into his anymore, and so he fixed his eyes 
on her feet, white feet in sandals, with the veins 
standing out over the ankles like the feet of Christ 
dangling above his head in the church. 


Poe: GrRAHAM-GRIGG had met Father 
Audry before, of course. All those white people 
who do not accept the color bar in southern Africa 
seem to know each other, however different the 


- bases of their rejection. Anyway, everyone knew 
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' of her being within his radius. 
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him, from the newspapers if nowhere else: he had 
been warned, in a public speech by .the Prime 
Minister, that the interference of a churchman in 
political matters would not be tolerated. He con- 
tinued to speak his mind. He had close friends 


-among African and Indian leaders, and it was said 


that he even got on well with certain ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Church; that, in fact, Ae was 
behind some of the dissidents who. now and then 
questioned Divine Sanction for the color bar —— 


_ such was the presence of his restless, black-cassocked 


figure, stammering eloquence, and jagged hand- 
some face. 

He had aged since she saw him last; he was less 
handsome. But he had still what he would have 
as long as he lived: the- unconscious bearing of a 
natural prince among men that makes a celebrated 


~ 


` actor, a political leader, a successful lover; an object 


of attraction and envy who, whatever his gener- 
osity of spirit, is careless of one cruelty for which 


other people will never forgive him — the distinc- - 


tion, the luck with which he was born. 

He was tired and closed his eyes in a grimace, 
straining at concentration when he talked to her, 
yet in spite of this, she felt the dimness of the candle 
Everything ‘was 
right with him; nothing was quite right with her. 
She was only thirty-six, but she had never looked 
any younger. Her eyes were the bright shy eyes 
of a young woman, but her feet and hands with 


' their ridged nails had the look of tension and suffer- 


ing of extremities that would never caress: she saw 


it, she saw it, she knew in his presence that they 


were deprived forever. 
Her humiliation gave her force. She said, “I must 


seen to be. 


“I wouldn’t send him to those people,” she said 
spiritedly, implying that he knew her views on mis- 
sionaries and their role in Africa. In this atmo- ' 
sphere of candor, they discussed Praise’s back- 
ground. Father Audrv suggested the boy should 
be encouraged to resume relations with his family 
once he was back within reath of Johannesburg. 

“They're pretty awful.” 

“Tt would be best for him to acknowledge what 
he was if he is to accept what he is to become.” 
He got up with a swish of his black skirts and strode, 
stooping in the opened door, to call, “Simon, bring 
the boy.” Miss Graham-Grigg was smiling ex- 
citedly toward the doorway, all the will to love 
pacing behind the bars of her glance. 

Praise entered in the navy-blue shorts and white’ 
shirt of his new school’ uniform. The woman’s 
kindness, the man’s attention got him in the eyes 
like the sun striking off the pan where the cattle 
had been taken to drink. Father Audry came from 
England, Miss Graham-Grigg had told him, like 
herself. That was what they were, these two white 
people who were not like any white people he had 
What they were was being English. 
From far off; six thousand miles from here, as he 
knew from his geography book. 


Pic did very well at the new school. He sang 


tell you we want him back in the tribe — I mean, - 


. there are terribly few with enough education even 


for administration. Within the next few years we'll 
desperately need more and more educated men. 


Father Audry smiled at what he knew he was 


expected to come out with: that if the rey chose the 
‘way of the Lord, and so forth. 


He said, “What you want is someone who will 


turn out to be an able politician without challeng- 


ing the tribal system.” 


' We shouldn’t want him to be allowed to think of. 
' becoming a priest.” 


in the choir in the big ckurch on Sundays; his body, 
that was to have been made a man’s’out in the 
bush, was hidden under the white robes. The 
boys smoked in the lavatories, and once there was 
a girl who came and lay down for them in a storm- 
water ditch behind the workshops. He knew all 
about these things from before, on the streets and in 
the location where he had slept in one room with a 
whole family. But he did not tell the boys abcut 
the initiation. The women had not said anything 
to Miss Graham-Grigg. The chief hadn’t, either. 
Soon when Praise thought about it he realized 
that by now it must be over. Those boys must 


= have come back from ‘the bush. Miss Graham- 


They both laughed, but again he had uncon: , 


sciously taken the advantage of admitting their 
deeply divergent views; he believed the chiefs 


. must go, while she, of course, saw no reason why 


Africans shouldn’t develop their own tribal democ- 
racy instead of taking over the Western pattern. 

“Well, he’s a little young for us to be worrying 
about that now, don’t you think?” He smiled. 
“What about the Lemeribe Mission? What’s the 
teaching like these days? I used to know Father 
Chalmon when he was there — ” 


~~ 
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Grigg had said that after a year, when Christmas 
came, she would fetch him for the summer holidays. 
She did come and see him, but he couldn’t zo 
back with her at Christmas because Father Audry 
had him in the Nativity play and was giving him 
personal coaching in Latin and Algebra. Father 
Audry didn’t actually teach in the school at all — 
it was “his” school simply because he had begun it, 
and it was run by the order of which he was Father 
Provincial — but the reports.of the boy’s progress — 
were so astonishing that, as he said to Miss Graham- 
Grigg, one felt one musz give him all the mental 
stimulation one could. 

“I begin to believe we may be able to sit him 


a 


for his matric when he is just sixteen.” Father 


_. Audry made the pronouncement with the air of 


doing so at the risk of sounding ridiculous. Miss 
Graham-Grigg always had her hair done when she 
got to Johannesburg; she was looking pretty and 
gay. “D’you think-he.could do a Cambridge 
entrance? My committee in London would set up 
a scholarship, I’m sure — investment in a future 
prime minister for the chief!” > 

When Praise was sent for, she said she hardly 
knew him; he hadn’t grown much, but he looked so 
grown up,-with his long trousers and glasses.. “You 
really needn’t wear them when you’re not working,” 
said Father Audry.’ They both stood back smil- 
ing, letting the phenomenon embody the boy. 

Praise saw that she had never been reminded by 
anyone about the initiation. She began to give 


him news of his friends, Tebedi and Joseph and the © 


others, but when he heard their names they seemed 
to belong to people he couldn’t visualize. 

Father Audry talked to him sometimes -about 
what Father called his “family,” and when first he 
came to the school, he had been told to write to 


‘them. It was a well-written, well-spelled letter in 


English, exactly the letter he presented as a school 
exercise when one was required in class. They 
didn’t answer. Then Father Audry must have 
made private efforts to get in touch with them, 
because the old woman, a couple of children who 
had been babies when he left, and one of his grown- 
up “sisters” came to the school on a visiting day. 
They had to be pointed out to him among the other 
boys’ visitors;,he would not have known them, nor 
they him. He said, ‘“‘Where’s my uncle?”’, because 
he would have known him at once; he had never 
grown out of the slight stoop of the left shoulder 
where the weight of the old man’s hand had 
impressed the young bone. But. the old man was 
dead. Father Audry came up and put a long arm 
around the bent shoulder and another long arm 
around one of the small children and said from one 
to the other: “Are you going to work hard and 
learn a lot, like your brother?” and the small black 
child stared up into the nostrils filled with strong 
hair, the tufted eyebrows, the red mouth sur- 
rounded by the pale jowl dark-pored with beard 
beneath the skin, and then down, torn by fascina- 


-tion, to the string of beads that hung from the 


leather belt. 

They did not come again, but Praise did not 
much miss visitors because he spent More and more 
time with Father Audry. When he was. not ac- 
tually being coached, he was set to work to prepare 


his lessons or do his reading in the Father’s study, ` 
‘where he could concentrate as one could not hope 
to do up at the school. Father Audry taught him- 


chess as a form of mental gymnastics, and was jubi- 
lant the first time Praise beat him. Praise went up 
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to, ‘the house for a game nearly every evening after’ 
supper. He tried to teach the other boys, but after 
the first ten minutes of explanation of moves, some- 
one would bring out the cards or dice, and they. 
would all play one of the old games ‘that were. 
played in the streets and yards and locations. Jo- 
hannesburg was only nine miles away; you could. 
see the lights. 

Father Audry rediscovered what Miss Graham- 


_ Grigg had found, that Praise listened attentively to 


music, serious music. One day Father Audry: 


‘handed the boy the flute that had lain for years in its 
. velvet-lined box that bore still the little silver name- 


plate: Rowland Audry. He watched while Praise 
gave the ‘preliminary swaying wriggle and assumed 
the bent-kneed stance of all the urchin performers 
Father Audry had: seen, and then tried to blow 
down it in the shy, fierce attack of penny-whistle 
music. Father Audry took it out of his hands. 


“Irs what you’ve just heard there.” Bach’s unac- 


companied flute sonata lay on the record player. 

Praise smiled and frowned, giving his glasses a lift 
with his nose, a habit that he was developing. . 
“But you’ll soon learn to play it the right way 
round,” said Father Audry, and with the lack of 
self-consciousness that comes from the habit of- 
privilege, put the flute to his mouth and played 
what he remembered after ten years. 

He taught Praise not only how to play the flute 
but also the elements of musical composition so 
that he should not simply play by ear, or simply 
listen with pleasure, but also understand what it 
was that he heard. The flute playing was much 
more of a success with the boys than the chess had 
been, and on Saturday nights, when they some- 
times made up concerts, he was allowed to take the 
flute to the hostel and play it for them. : 

The one thing that dissatisfied Father Audry 
was that the boy had not filled out and grown as 
much as one would have expected. He made it a 
rule that Praise must spend more time on physical 
exercise; the school couldn’t afford a proper gym- 
nasium, but there was some equipment outdoors. 
The trouble was that the boy had so little time; 
even with his exceptional ability, it was not going 
to be easy for a boy with his lack of background to 
matriculate at sixteen. Brother George, his form 
master, was certain he could be made to bring it 
off; there was-a specially strong reason why every- 
one wanted him to do it, since Father Audry had 
established that he would be eligible for an open 
scholarship that no black boy had ever won before. 
What a triumph that would be, for the boy, for the 
school, for all the African boys who were consid- 
ered fit-only for the lower standard of “Bantu edu- 
cation”! Perhaps some day this beggar-child 
from the streets of Johannesburg might even be- 
come the first black South African to be a Rhodes 
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Scholar. This was what Father Audry jokingly 
referred to as Brother George’s “sin of pride.” 
But who knew? It was not inconceivable. So far 
as the boy’s physique was concerned, what Brother 
George said was probably true, “You can’t feed 
up for those years in the streets.” 


| ee the beginning of the first term of the year he 
was fifteen Praise had to be coached, pressed on, 
and had to work as even he had never worked be- 
fore. His teachers gave him tremendous support; he 
seemed borne along on it by either arm, so that he 
never looked up from his books. To encourage him, 
Father Audry arranged for him to compete in cer- 
tain interschool scholastic contests that were really 
intended for the white Anglican schools: a spelling 
bee, a debate, a quiz contest. He sat on the plat- 
form in the polished halls of huge white schools and 
gave his correct answers in the African-accented 
English that the boys who surrounded him had 
heard only as the accent of servants and delivery- 
men. 

Brother George often asked him if he was tired. 
‘But he was not tired.. He only wanted to be left with 


his books. The boys in the hostel seemed to know 


this; they never asked him to play cards anymore, 
and even when they shared smokes together in the 
lavatory, they passed him his drag in silence. He 
specially did not want Father Audry to come in with 
a glass of hot milk. He would rest his cheek against 
the pages of the books, now and then, alone in the 
study; that was all. The damp-stone smell of the 
books was all he needed. Where he had once had 
to force himself to return again and again to the 
pages of things he did not grasp, gazing in blankness 
at the print until meaning assembled itself, he now 
had to force himself when it was necessary to leave 
the swarming facts, outside which he no longer 
seemed to understand anything. Sometimes he 
could not work for minutes at a time because he 
was thinking that Father Audry would come in with 
the milk. When he did come, it was never actually 
so bad. But Praise couldn’t look at his face. Once 
or twice when he had gone out again, Praise shed a 
few tears. He found himself praying, smiling with 
the tears and trembling, rubbing at the scalding 
water that ran down inside his nose and blotched on 
the books. 

One Saturday afternoon when Father Audry had 
been entertaining guests at lunch, he came into the 
study and suggested that the boy should get some 
fresh air — go out and join the football game for an 
hour or so. But Praise was struggling with geome- 
try problems from the previous year’s matricula- 
tion paper that, to Brother George’s dismay, he had 
suddenly got all wrong that morning. 


Father Audry could imagine’ what Brother 
George was thinking: was this an example of the - 
phenomenon he had met with so often with African 
boys of a lesser caliber — the inability, through 
lack of an assumed cultural background, to per- 
form a piece of work well known to them once it was 
presented in a slightly different manner outside one 
of their own textbooks? Nonsense, of course, in this 
case; everyone was oOveranxious about the boy. 
Right from the start he’d shown that there was 
nothing mechanistic about his thought processes; 
he had a brain, not just a set of conditioned reflexes. 

“Off you go. Youll manage better when you’ve 


taken a few knocks on the field.” 


But desperation had settled on the boy’s face like 
obstinacy. “I must, I must,” he said, putting his 
palms down over the books. 

“Good. Then lets see if we can tackle it to- 
gether.” ` 

The black skirt swishing past the shiny shoes 
brought a smell of cigars. Praise kept his eyes on the 
black beads; the leather belt they hung from 
creaked as the big figure sat down. Father Audry 
took the chair on the opposite side of the table and 
switched the exercise book around toward himself. 
He scrubbed at the thick eyebrows till they stood 
out tangled, drew the hand down over his great 
nose, and then screwed his eyes closed a moment, 
mouth strangely open and lips drawn back in a 
familiar grimace. There was a jump, like a single 
painful hiccup, in Praise’s body. The Father was 
explaining the problem gently, in his offhand Eng- 
lish voice. 

He said, “Praise? D'you follow?” The boy 
seemed sluggish, almost deaf, as if the voice reached 
him as the light of a star reaches the earth, from 
something already dead. 

Father Audry put out his fine hand, in question 
or compassion. But the boy leapt up dodging a 
blow. “Sir — no. Sir —no.” 

It was clearly hysteria; he had never addressed 


* Father Audry as anything but “Father.” It was 


some frightening retrogression, a reversion to the 
subconscious, a place o? symbols and collective 
memory. He spoke for others, out of another time. 
Father Audry stood up but saw in alarm that by the 
boy’s retreat he was made his pursuer, and he let 
him go, blundering in clumsy panic out of the room. 

Brother George was sent to comfort the boy. In 
half an hour he was dawn on the football field, 
running and laughing. But Father Audry tock 
some days to get over the incident. He kept think- 
ing how when the boy had backed away he had 
almost gone after him. The ugliness of the instinct 
repelled him; who would have thought how, at the 
mercy of the instinct to prey, the fox, the wild dag 
long for the innocence of the gentle rabbit, and the 
lamb? No one had shown fear of him ever before in 
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= the situation. 


bss life. He had never given a thought to the people 
_ who were not like himself; those from whom others 
turn away. He felt at last a repugnant and resent- 
ful pity for them, the dripping-jawed hunters. He 
even thought that he would like to go into retreat 
for a few days, but it was inconvenient — he had 
so many obligations. 

Finally, the matter-of-factness of the boy, Praise, 
was the thing that restored normality. So far as the 
boy was concerned, one would have thought that 
nothing had happened. The next day he seemed to 
have forgotten all about it; a good thing. And so 
Father Audry’s own inner disruption, denied by the 
boy’s calm, sank away. He allowed the whole 
affair the one acknowledgment of writing to Miss 
Graham-Grigg — surely that was not making too 
much of it — to suggest that the boy was feeling the 
tension of his final great effort, and that perhaps a 
visit from her, and so forth; but she was still away in 
England. 

Praise worked steadily on the last lap. Brother 
George and Father Audry watched him contin- 
uously. He was doing extremely well and seemed 
quite overcome with the weight of pride and 
pleasure when Father Audry presented him with 
a new black fountain pen: this was the pen with 
which he was to write the matriculation exam. On 
a Monday afternoon Father Audry, who had been 
in conference with the bishop all morning, looked 
in on his study, where every afternoon the boy 
would be seen sitting at the table that had been 
moved in for him. But there was no one there. 
The books were on the table. A chute of sunlight 
landed on the seat of the chair. Praise was not 
found again. The school was searched; and then 
the police were informed, the boys questioned; 
there were special prayers said in the mornings and 
evenings. He had not taken anything with him 
except the fountain pen. 

When everything had been done, there was 
nothing but silence; nobody mentioned the boy’s 
name. But Father Audry was conducting investi- 
gations on his own. Every now and then he would 
get an idea that would bring a sudden hopeful 
relief. He wrote to Adelaide Graham-Grigg, 
is . what worries me —I believe the boy may 
have been on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
I am hunting everywhere. . .”’; was it possible that 
he might make his way to the protectorate? She 
was back and acting as confidential secretary to the 
chief now, but she wrote to say that if the boy 
turned up she would try to make time to deal with 
Father Audry even sought out, at 


last, the ‘“‘family,” the people with whoo am iss 
Graham-Grigg had discovered Praise living < sa 
beggar. They had been moved to a new town: ship 
and it took some time to trace them. i 
He found No. 28b, Block E, in the approp riate 
ethnic group; an old woman came to the doo 
He was accustomed to going in and out of A virial 
homes, and he explained his visit in matter-o f-fact 
terms at once, since he knew how suspiciou us o | 
questioning the people would be. There were | 
interior doors in these houses, and a woman in t th 
inner room who was dressing moved out c 
visitor’s line of vision as he sat down. She heard & 
that passed between Father Audry and the ol 
woman, and presently she came in with ne ate 
est. Out of a silence the old woman was- yi in 
“My-my-my-my !; she shook her head dows n 
her bosom in a stylized expression of commisera 
tion; they had not seen the boy. “And he spoke sc 
nice, everything was so nice in the school.” B 
they knew nothing about the boy, nothing a 
The younger woman remarked, “Maybe he’s wi 
those boys who sleep in the old empty cars ther ej 
town: you know? — there by the beer hall?” 
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METAMORPHOSIS 5 


BY KATHLEEN SPIVACK 


I have turned into a weasel, E: S 
with a weasel’s green peeled heart, 
a black whorled nose like a thumbprint, 


My underbelly’s long and sleek 
and Pve great strength. I love 
to stretch and lick my furry length. 


You left me in the woods all winter; aa 
I wept cold snot-nosed tears. But strange — g 
how quickly winter disappears. Sai 


Eyes nosing into everything, E 
with paddy paws I lounge among the leave 
I have forgotten how a human grieves. 
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GEORGIA 


O'KEEFFE 


by Ralph Looney Georgia O'Keeffe, whose work is now in many of the major museums in this country, 


came to her painting only afler a sudden burst of independence had projected her out of her schoolteaching and 


into a world she made her own. This portrait of her was written by the city editor of the Albuquerque TRIBUNE. 


> Coron O’KererFFE lives in an old adobe house 


on the top of a hill in the isolated Spanish-American 
village of Abiquiu, forty miles northwest of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. The country is raw and colorful 
and lonely, a timeless land of big sky and vast dis- 
tance. It is her kind of country, and here, at the 
age of seventy-seven, she is still painting pictures as 
bold and as different as those which put her in the 
forefront of America’s artists nearly half a century 
ago. 
Her face is that of a woman marching stolidly 
across the plains behind a covered wagon. Her skin 
is tanned the rich brown of old leather. Her lips 
are thin and at first give the impression of sternness. 
But that lasts only until she smiles. It is the warm 
smile of a highly sensitive woman with a gift for 
humor, a woman who loves life, a woman who has 
been much alone. Her curiosity is as unrestrained 
as her energy. She walks confidently, quickly, 
with a spring in her step. 

She was born in farm country at Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin. The daughter of an Irish father and a 
Hungarian mother, she made up her mind before 
she was twelve that she was going to paint. 


“I really don’t know where I got the idea. I 
painted very little as a child, and it was always my 
younger sister who was considered the talented 
one” 

In 1904, when she was seventeen, she entered the 
Chicago Art Institute, where she learned the funda- 
mentals. In John Vanderpol’s class in figure draw- 
ing, young Georgia O’Keeffe was the top student. 
“Vanderpol taught a careful, meticulous kind of 
drawing,” she remembers. “‘I always felt I owed 
this man a lot.”’ 

From the institute she went to New York and the 
Art Students League, where she was taught the 
then current vogue in painting — what she calls 
the ‘“‘dash and go” method. ‘This was the technique 
of John Singer Sargent and of William Chase, 
known to art historians as the virtuoso of the heavily 
loaded brush. Miss O’Keeffe recalls a Sargent 
painting at the Metropolitan Museum that was 
pointed out in those days as a marvelous example 
of “how to paint.” The reason: Sargent had 
painted a man’s watch chain in a single swipe of 
the brush. Chase, whom she remembers as a 
“good painter,” came to class wearing a brown 
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serge suit, high silk hat, chamois gloves, spats, and 
eh a carnation in his buttonhole. 

Her work pleased Chase. She was made class 
monitor, an honor reserved for the best pupil; and 
a still life she did of a copper pot containing a dead 
rabbit won the top prize for students. “It may still 
be hanging somewhere around the League. But 
nobody knows what they want at that age. And if 
you study with anyone, you try to do what they’re 
trying to teach you.” She had not yet found her 
own direction. 

She went back to Chicago and put what she had 
learned to practical use. She took a job doing com- 
mercial art for an advertising agency. ‘‘That’s 
where I learned to hurry. The idea was to do it 
faster or you didn’t get the job. I pretty soon found 
out I wasn’t cut out for that. It was appalling.” 

She then went on to ‘Texas to become supervisor 
of art in the Amarillo public schools. During her 
first year she persuaded the school superintendent to 
stop forcing students to buy what she considered a 
useless and costly drawing book. But the following 
year he changed his mind and insisted that the 
book be bought. 

“Sorry,” declared Miss O’ Keeffe. “We won’t.” 
The argument continued throughout the year. The 
Superintendent threatened. Miss O’Keeffe stood 
firm. When school ended in the spring, the books 
still hadn’t been bought. 

She left Texas and returned to New York to take 
classes at Columbia University. At Amarillo she 
had not painted at all. At Columbia she began 
again, and for a while became interested in impres- 
sionism. In summer she taught at the University 
of Virginia, where her instructor at Columbia, 
Allen Bement, also taught. She considers Bement 
her best teacher, although not because of his paint- 
ing instruction. He told her the things she should 
read, the things she should learn, the music she 
should listen to. But his advice about painting was 
“had” 

“He was too timid. I had gotten a lot of new 
ideas and was crazy to get off in a corner and try 
them out.” He thought she should follow tradi- 
tional forms and never approved of the methods 
of painting which later were to make her famous. 
They had frequent disagreements. 

Up till now, she had followed the teaching of her 
instructors. She had, of course, seen exhibitions of 
modern art. She was aware of the unrest, the new 
ideas that were threatening the status quo in art; 
but she missed the famous Armory Show of 1913, 
where the radically new methods caused so much 
controversy. She did attend several exhibitions at 
a gallery run by Alfred Stieglitz called ‘‘291.” 
Here, in 1908, she saw the first showing of drawings 
by the sculptor Rodin. ‘‘They made no sense. 
They were very beautiful but really just a lot of 


















little scribbles to me. This was because of what I 
was being taught.” Sometime later she saw a s s hog 
by John Marin, and his abstractions seemed 
“weird” to her. She remembers wondering if * “any- 
one could make a living doing that.” A similar 
exhibition by Picasso made little impression. E aS 
In the fall of 1915 she took a job teaching at 
girls school in Columbia, South Carolina. Hi a a 
last, she had a room large enough to wou in i 
a chance to experiment privately, as she please e 
“I decided to have a little show, just for my ere 
She spread all her pictures about the roo mM m and 
looked at them carefully. “All at once I r -ealized 
there wasn’t a single one of them that was n 
Every picture was painted the way na oa 
thought it should be painted. P 
“I decided I’d paint some of the things Pd hi AC 
in my head for so long — and Pd do them i inh ole ck 
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and white. Pd wait to use colors until I had som ne- 
thing that had to have color in it.” 4 ; 

In the privacy of her room, the young art teacher 
began creating abstract drawings, something tota 
different from anything she had ever done bef 
She painted things she had seen, but in a new and 1 
strange way. “I have the kind of mind that transfers | 
experience into shapes and colors.” pe k Pag 

She drew portraits of her friends, abstractions, 
sometimes ten and fifteen times. She drew thi gs 
like the evening star, cattle lowing in the ni gh 


shadows on the wall cast by the streetlight, or- hesi 
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Stieglitz to arrange an art show, adding: ‘‘and is 
don’t want any goddamn women !” Stieglitz al-’ 


ways insisted, however, on showing her work. 

Typical of the reactions because of her sex was 
the one she faced when she started painting pictures 
of New York City buildings. “The men decided 
they didn’t want me to paint New York.” At one 
exhibition in the 1920s she found a “perfect” spot 
in which to hang one of her new pictures of New 
York. “They wouldn’t let me. They told me to 
‘leave New York to the men.’ I was furious!” 

The following year the determined Miss O’ Keeffe 
tried once again. She succeeded in getting the pic- 
ture hung. “‘It sold on the very first day of the show: 
the very first picture sold. From then on they let 
me paint New York.” 


| 


Ch O’ KEEFFE was soon a peculiarly Ameri- 

can phenomenon in a day when American culture 

was struggling to break its European ties. A reac- 

tion had begun to set in to the old days when the 

only good art was supposed to originate in Europe; 

when an artist or writer hadn’t really arrived in 

E- America until he had spent some time in Paris. 

sun behind a red cliff. When she had a number of It was a time when pure American art was first 

-these drawings, she sent them to a friend at Colum- being sought and when there was much talk of the 

Eis University to show her what she was doing. still unwritten Great American Novel. Georgia 

Her friend took them to Stieglitz, and at first sight O’ Keeffe was one hundred percent pure American: 

pne was excited. ‘‘At last,’ he shouted, “ʻa woman, she had never been to Europe. 

on paper!” He put the drawings on exhibition. Her painting was completely fresh, completely rs 













“I was very flattered to have my pictures shown 
Sat 291. I don’t think I would have taken my own 
2 work there.” The drawings were an overnight 
sensation. Naturally enough, the only criticisms 
they drew were from the conservatives, who ob- 
- jected to the artistic upheaval under way. 

_ Encouraged by Stieglitz, she gave up her job and 
in 1918 returned to New York to paint. The pic- 
A tures she had painted previous to her private little 
show in her room were disposed of without regret. 
E In New York she tossed all but one into the trash. 
Bs. So perished the early Georgia O’ Keeffe, the shreds 
of her pictures carried away on the evening wind. 
A - She now became a member of the group of modern 
= artists associated with Stieglitz. 
“Its very nice to have someone interested in 
= what you do. At the time Stieglitz exhibited my 
; _ drawings, no one else in New York showed that 
kind of thing. Many people objected to me in the 
_ beginning,” she remembers, “because I didn’t fit 
into tradition. In those days you had to be a 
T follower.” 
Her sex was another handicap. “Men in that 
day didn’t want women painting. The painters and 
the art patrons figured it was strictly a man’s 


a world.” Often, she reminisces, patrons would ask 


new, completely original. There were the abstrac- 
tions, beautifully blending color and design; there 
were flowers, painted as no one else had ever 
painted them before. She examined flowers closely, 
then enlarged them enormously and explored their 
innermost secrets. Their colors were magnified, 
like the flowers themselves, until they almost seemed 
to glow. ‘These were bold paintings, put on canvas 
and paper with flawless technique. Others followed. 
There were the New York buildings; plants, leaves, 
houses, barns; and then the stark countryside of 
New Mexico, the bones and skulls bleaching white 
beneath the sun. 

Throughout the early years Stieglitz made sure 
that her work was kept in the limelight. ‘“‘He 
thought my painting was something in an odd way. 
I remember when I started doing my big flowers. 
He stood and laughed. ‘I don’t know how you’re 
going to get away with anything like that.’ ” 

Stieglitz himself was a remarkable figure. A born 
leader, a sensitive photographic artist, an intense 
personality, he had become a moving force in the 
art world. And never once did he waver as the great 
champion of Georgia O’ Keeffe: he kept her work 
talked about; he showed her drawings privately 
between exhibitions. That they were married in 





_ “Poppies” reproduced by permission of The Downtown Gallery, New York City. 
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1924 was the logical development of their long and 


close association. 
Today, Miss O’Keeffe stands at the pinnacle of 


artistic accomplishment. Her paintings bring in 
large sums and are shown in the largest museums 
and galleries in the United States. Yet her way of 
life is simple, completely without frills; what many 
would consider Spartan. And success seems very 
unimportant to her, except that it allows her to live 
as she chooses. 


3 house in Abiquiu is an old house, once a typi- 
cal Spanish-territorial-style adobe. Now it is pure 
O’ Keeffe. She remodeled it herself. “I did many 
things over. I didn’t want it to be Spanish. I 
didn’t want it to be Indian. I didn’t want it to be 
modern. I just wanted it to be my house.” 

A ram’s skull with horns intact is mounted over 
the gateway at the front of the house. Across a 
courtyard a hallway leads to a small dining room. 
There, an extremely low window meets the eye. 
Outside is a tiny patio containing a twisted, weath- 
ered tree stump set off by two little patches of 
green plant life against the sunbaked earth. 

To the left is a long living room, severely yet 
comfortably furnished. ‘The floor is natural brown 
adobe, unpainted. The walls are white. The high 
ceiling, containing skylights, is of wood supported 
by peeled-log beams, the kind the Spanish Ameri- 
cans Call vigas. 


GEORGIA O°’KEEFFE 


The adobe couch, built up from the floor, is 
cushioned in white. So are the four chairs. The 
hassock is also white, topped by a black and white 
checked bandanna. Bookcases built into the walls 
are covered by white drapes. Black tables jut out 
from the walls. On one is hi-fiequipment. A simple 
table made of a single piece of thick plate glass sits 
in front of the couch. Dominating the wall across 
from the sofa is an immense unframed oil painting. 
The lower two thirds of the canvas is almost pure 
white, the top part green and blue. The picture is 
unsigned. 

Miss O’ Keeffe walks about the room briskly, her 
graying hair done up in a bun. Her dress is a long, 
simple wraparound. It is black, set off by a white 
collar and a black belt adorned with hand-tooled 
Indian silver. Two big blue chow dogs follow her 
at first, then sprawl on the floor. 

I asked her what the big picture was called. “I 
don’t put names on them,” she answered. “I never 
do. Other people always put the names on my 
pictures — quite funny names I think. I don’t 
think it’s necessary.” She feels the same way about 
signatures and never signs her pictures. “If there 
is any personal quality in them, then that will be 
signature enough. The picture on the wall is not 
an abstract. It’s really almost photographic. It’s 


as - rR A 


something I saw from the air. There was a line’ 


around the whole horizon. It was an extraordinary 
effect. Here was this great white field of clouds 
against the blue! I toyed with the idea of doing it 


on the wall, running it all the way around the room, 














but decided against it. It would take too much 
time. 3° 

Ses a She remodeled the house fifteen years ago with 

pEr pe he help of a friend. It was a ruin, abandoned to the 

village pigs, which slept inside its crumbling walls. 
_ Her first home, where she spent every summer but 

a until after her husband’s death, was in the 

Gł aost Ranch country about fifteen miles north of 
A biquiu. One summer she spotted the ruined house 

on the hill in that Spanish-American village. It was 
= owned by the Roman Catholic Church, but she 
decided she must have it. “It took me ten years, 
ppput I kept after them.” 

“Gs house is surrounded by three well-kept irri- 
4 rated acres. Flowers are everywhere, but they are 

ze 4 secondary consideration in her garden. She 
tries to raise all the vegetables the household needs 
th: roughout the year. She is an organic gardener. 

Luncheon is likely to consist of delicious soup and 

ads, roast beef, cheese and yogurt, washed down 

y herb tea or beer. She gathers the greens for the 

Mads herself all winter. 

E Her studio is an enormous room dominated by a 
huge picture window overlooking the green Rio 
al ama Valley. Once a carriage house and stable, 

> studio is in sharp contrast to the rest of the 

house. It shows the disorder of a workroom. Papers, 
5 as N and odds and ends are scattered about. 
There are many pictures and canvasesready for paint. 
E te one corner a large canvas of some yellow daffo- 
dils is propped against the wall, half hidden by an 

| A easel. She has been working on it off and on for 
months. She works all day every day until a pic- 
re is finished. “If I don’t keep after it, it is apt 

» be no good. When you let them go and work on 

them for months and months, they’re never any 

as xe] ad?” 
~ Another painting shows a pattern of gray, black, 
and blue. The inspiration was again something 

she had seen from the air, the merger of two desert 
ivers somewhere in the Middle East. It looks like 

an abstract, a complete contrast to the picture of 

the flowers. “Pm always swinging from one thing 
“to the other. I have always been very free in my 

4 approach. I see no reason why abstract and real- 
= istic art can’t live side by side. The principles are 
= the same. I like to be interested. And I paint 

what interests me. If I could be ten people, Pd 
keep them all running all day. I like to do things. 
N like to go places. Yes, I live here in a rather 
| isolated fashion, but now and then I take a trip. 
_ There are so many things to do and see! I think 
E Ç if I have a. next life I would like to sing in it. I 
-love music.’ 

E E In 1962 she took a six weeks’ trip to Greece, 
Egypt, and the Middle East. In 1961 she went with 
several friends in a rubber raft on a 185-mile, week’s 

> trip down the turbulent Colorado River. In 1960 
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she visited the Far East, Australia, and the South 


Pacific. The year before, she flew around the world. ` 


Mementos of her travels are sprinkled every- 
where: 


Buddha from Siam. But most noticeable of all are 


the rocks that lie about nearly everywhere. Most of- 
them have been smoothed and polished by some- 


form of erosion. They are found in every room in 
the house. Sometimes there are only a few in a glass 
dish; sometimes, a single rock on a table. 

In front of the picture window in her studio is a 
stone table literally covered with them. Some of the 
most beautiful are lined up on a shelf in her simply 
furnished bedroom just off the studio. ‘‘You’re 
wondering about the rocks, aren’t you? Those are 
my treasures. I had to have a house to keep my 
treasures. There wasn’t room in an apartment.” 

She extends her hand to the windowsill, taking 
up a smooth black rock. She rubs her hand across 
it. “It started when I first fell in love with this 
country out here. I wanted some means to keep it, 
to express the country. You couldn’t press flowers. 
So at first I started picking up bones; then, later on, 
rocks. I remember one year I sent back a whole 
barrel of bones to New York. The express charges 
came to sixteen dollars! Later, I graduated to 
rocks. I pick them because of their shape, their 
smoothness, their beauty.” 

Her favorite is a small black stone polished by the 
Colorado River. 
friend Eliot Porter, noted Santa Fe photographer. 
Its only distinguishing characteristic is its round 
smoothness. To her it is finer than a rare jewel. 

There are also many animal skulls around the 
house. Among them is a bison skull obtained on a 
hunt in the West by Theodore Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot. It was given to her many years ago. 
There is also the skull of a horse that came from the 
ranch of D. H. Lawrence near Taos. 

These things that she cherishes are the simple 
symbols of the country’s hardness: bones and skulls, 
whitened by the hot yellow sun, smoothed by 
wind-blasted sand; rocks, prepared the same way. 
The beauty of nature is her passion. She appropri- 
ates it as her own whenever she can. Far away 
looms a towering, flat-topped mountain called 
Pedernal. “Its my mountain,’ she says. And 
surely no one would deny it. 

Her financial success has meant very little. 
“Possessions are such a headache. I’ve often 
thought how wonderful it would be to simply stand 
out in space and have nothing!’ When she is asked 
if her success required self-discipline, she answers 
simply: 
want to be, and then you get at it. It’s like a habit 
of neatness. But I don’t really know,” she adds; 
“I don’t think much about myself.” 
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a piece of iridescent silk from India, a 
primitive wood carving from Africa, a hand of 


It was picked up by her close- 


“You decide on the kind of person you | 
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You’ve taken your fill of the Acropolis; 


you’ ve stormed the seven hills of Rome. Now... 


Machu Picchu, sacred city of the Incas, 
is high in the Peruvian Andes. Built in 
pre-Inca days, its origins are shrouded 
in mystery. It is a very speċial place. 

You round a bend in the path lead- 
ing from the hotel. You climb a wall 
on a protruding rock stairway. You 
walk between two stone buildings... 
and there it is. 

Suddenly you’re aware of a silence 
so complete you can hear the Uru- 
bamba river flowing two thousand feet 
below. The silence sharpens your im- 
agination . . . you can almost see 
Pizarro’s Conquistadores marching 
along the river, searching unsuccess- 


fully for Machu Picchu and its treasure. 
You share the misery of a conquered 
people. And you mourn as the jungle 
slowly covers Machu Picchu, a city 
that is to remain asleep for over four 
hundred years. 

Now you can explore its houses, 
temples, tombs. Peer down from its 
watchtowers. And in no time, you'll 
find that instead of capturing Machu 
Picchu—it has captured you! 

Machu Picchu, easily reached from 
Lima, is just one of the many exciting 
places on South America’s West Coast. 
On your trip you can include the beau- 
tiful Chilean lake country, breath- 





. Capture the city Pizarro couldnt! 


taking Iguazu Falls, or cosmopolitan 
Buenos Aires. It’s easy when you fly 
Panagra, the one U.S. airline special- 
izing Only in South American travel. 

Panagra’s luxurious Æl Inter Ameri- 
cano DC-8’s are the most frequent jets 
to South America. You fly through 
with no change of plane over the routes 
of National, Pan Am and Panagra— 
so you can leave from New York or 
Miami. For reservations, see your 
Travel Agent. Or call Pan Am, sales 
agent for Panagra. 
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And only Smith-Corona® makes portables 


with so many other exclusive features. Be- 


cause Smith-Corona has a habit of being 
first with innovations that others follow years 
later. Today Smith-Corona portables have a 
jeweled main bearing, just like a fine watch. 


Optional snap-on Changeable Type™, And 


GUARANTEE: ANY SMITH-CORONA BRANCH OFFICE WILL REPLACE WITHOUT 


5 YEARS OF PURCHASE DATE. NO LABOR CHARGE WITHIN 90 DAYS OF PURCHASE 
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Think ahead- 


Only Smith-Corona 
makesan 


electric portable today! 


. The first portable 
with an all-steel frame, the first five-year guar- 


a host of other great firsts 


antee on any portable, and the world's first 


electric portable. Now you know why more 
people buy Smith-Corona portables than 
Get Smith-Corona now 
—the only portable with a future built in! 


Think ahead—think SCM 
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by MERLE BORROW MAN 


Not since John Dewey has anyone made such a sustained and 


provocative survey of American education as has James 


Bryant Conant in his book-by-book analyses of our public 
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school system this past decade. To evaluate Dr. Conant’s assessment of the teacher's training we have called on 
Merle Borrowman, professor of education and of history, who after a lifetime of teaching in schools and colleges is 


today chairman of the department of educational policy studies at the University of Wisconsin. 










4 
Wies The Education of American Teachers, by because they had so long considered him their 
James B. Conant, hit the market in September, friend, they read his book avidly. Many felt threat- : K 
1963, Fred Hechinger of the New York Times called ened because they saw their power base exposed me 
it “Mr. Conant’s bombshell’; to Harold ‘Taylor, and attacked; others who teach courses in education 
erstwhile president of Sarah Lawrence, it was “a were personally chagrined because he described TAFA 
P.T.A. manual.” Few people have accurately and much of their work as pathetic. ie. 
fully set forth the views which Conant intended to Moreover, just as the educationists were learning — Bes 
expound. Given the bias which every reader brings to live with The Education of American Teachers, ie: Ag 
to a book, no author can expect all men to find Conant again assaulted their citadel. His new book, 

~ X within it the same meaning. But given such widely Shaping Educational Policy, in part derived from the ~ 
> varying interpretations as The Education of American earlier volume, repeated the charges that the 


Teachers evoked, one must grant that Conant was 
less clear than he hoped to be. 

Conant tried to speak with the voice of modera- 
tion which has characterized his earlier reports on 
American education; there is, in the book, balance. 
But this is an angry book, and the balance is a 
balance of attack both on the education “‘establish- 
ment” and on those who believe that all problems 
are solved by the liturgy that “a teacher must above 
all be a liberally educated man.” 

The professional educators had, and still have, 
good reason to assume that Conant was friendly to 
their aspirations and that he believed the scholarly 
study of education to be important. Perhaps just 
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National Education Association and its state affil- 


iates seek unwarranted power over teacher edu- 


cation and state departments of education, par- ~~ 


ticularly with respect to programs for elementary 
and secondary schools. It also seems to suggest that 
the same groups shape higher educational policy in 
many states. 
qualified, it constitutes a gratuitous attack on the 


N.E.A. coalition and its allies in university depart- 


ments of education. 

Some of the evidence behind Shaping Educational 
Policy does warrant the conclusion that in one 
or two states generally, and in several states where 
policy concerning the junior college movement 


Unless this suggestion is sharply ` 
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is the N.E.A. affiliates have played an 
ie. active role. But if one looks at the nation as a 
_ whole, I think it gross exaggeration to consider the 
52 educationist establishment a major power factor in 
-the making of higher education policy. 
pe. 1g The professors of the arts and sciences and their 
a supporters were not sensitive to Conant’s attack. I 
do not know whether this was because Conant 

A 
= pulled his punches, because they were so self-con- 
~ fident that they failed to conceive themselves sub- 
2 ject to criticism, because when the chips are down 
= they are not terribly interested in teacher educa- 
T _ tion, or because they were so delighted to see 
~ Conant flail the establishment that they considered 
= his criticism of them mere rhetoric which had to 
aa thrown in so the book would not appear too one- 
sided. My guess is that all four factors were at 
~ work. Perhaps Conant’s failure to make specific 
pe recommendations for basic reform of arts and 
= science education made his criticism seem relatively 
insignificant. 
a The most searching critics of The Education of 
= American Teachers focused their attention on this and 
~ On other things which Conant failed to do. In one 
fo sense such criticism is irrelevant. He chose, as any 
author must, to write at length about some issues, 
a $ merely to allude to others, and to ignore a further 
= set of issues involved in teacher education. Since 
s the complete reform of teacher education is insep- 
arable from the reform of education as a whole, 
which is in turn dependent on more fundamental 
a - shifts in American culture, no one book can pretend 
_ to exhaust the issues. Yet to examine the choices 
Conant made does help one to understand his 
Ebook. It also helps set the agenda for further reform 
| Be eof teacher education. Let us first consider the issues 
= which Conant’s critics claim did not receive the 
attention they deserve. 
= One of Martin Mayer’s complaints has to do with 
the kind of preparation prospective teachers receive 
in the subjects they are expected to teach. His is 
A not the usual complaint, that teachers in training 
re pt required to take too few courses in the HGeral 
arts. Mayer charges that college instruction in the 
ZA a to be taught is not of the right kind. He 
_ has been intrigued by the new curriculum move- 
ments: the new mathematics, the new physical 
= science, the new biological science, and a new social 
-science curriculum which, it is hoped, scholars will 
N These “new” curricula are the products 
an fof many people, but it is fair to say that the group 
a ~ centering in Professor Zacharias of M.I.T. has been 
4 = the most vigorous in developing and publicizing 
-~ the new programs. 
E The courses developed by this group and by other 
curriculum reformers have two things in common: 
they are the products of university scholars who 
= have worked closely with master teachers on the 
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elementary and secondary school level, and they 
operate in terms of what are called the “strategies of : 


inquiry” and the ‘‘structure of the disciplines,” con- 
cepts popularized by such men as Jerome Bruner of 
Harvard. | 

The new curricula have a third thing in common: 
if they are to be handled effectively, the teachers in 
training must have a different kind of academic 
preparation from what they currently receive. To 
put it bluntly, most mathematics majors, even from 
the best colleges, cannot teach the “new mathe- 
matics”? because it has not been taught to them in 
college; and the same thing can be said of the other 
new curricula. Believing as he does that the devel- 
opment of these new courses of study is one of the 
most important educational advances of the last 
several decades, Mayer is unhappy because Conant 
did not spell out the need for serious reform of col- 
lege curricula. 

Mayer is correct in much of his thinking. Though 
the new courses are subject to considerable im- 
provement, the new curriculum movement itself is 
tremendously significant. It may well transform 
American education as dramatically as did the 
progressive movement of an earlier era. If the sub- 
jects taught in the elementary and secondary schools 
are drastically altered, there must be a major re- 
form of college instruction in these fields. 

Though Conant does not give this question the 
attention some believe it warrants, it is not true 
that he ignores it. On several occasions he ar- 
gues that the college and university scholars in 
each field should work out a program consistent 
with what they consider the best thought in their 
disciplines and with what they believe should be 
taught in the lower schools. The steps already fol- 
lowed by the new curriculum workers, and the next 
step, recommended by such people as Mayer and 
Zacharias, the reform of the collegiate curriculum 
in the specialized fields, are precisely the kinds of 
moves that would be made by university scholars 
who took the Conant report seriously. Conant also 
deplores the resistance such moves have encountered 
on college campuses. 


= ae second major sin of omission laid by critics 
at Conant’s door is his failure to take more seri- 
ously the question of what ought to be the major 
functions of American schools. Unless we know 
what the schools should seek to accomplish, we can 
scarcely prescribe the preparation of teachers in 
those schools. In its most radical form this criticism 
has been voiced by Harold Taylor. As I understand 
it, his position is that America faces awesome moral 
and social crises and that our entire system of 
education must be drastically reformed or else we 





y 


shall perish. To write about the education of teach- 
ers for a school system already bankrupt, and more- 
over, to write as if one wanted teachers merely to 
carry on more effectively the activities in which tħey 
are now engaged, is a rather trivial task, in Taylor’s 
view. 

On this issue there is a basic conflict between 
Conant and his critics. Conant is, by no stretch of 
the imagination, a radical reformer. He is no less 
sensitive than Taylor to some of the “social dyna- 
mite”? which lies in our midst. Indeed, in Slums and 
Suburbs he stresses the need for educational re- 
sponses to the problems faced by the urban under- 
privileged classes. But Conant believes that schools 
can best contribute to their solution by providing 
more effective instruction in the traditional arts and 
sciences and in the vocational fields. 

Though more confident than Taylor of the values 
of traditional instruction, I share his belief that the 
social functions of the schools should not be taken 
for granted. We do need to examine radical al- 
ternatives for our educational system, and if such 
alternatives are accepted, then far more drastic 
reforms of teacher education than those proposed 
by Conant are in order. I hope Harold Taylor 
someday writes his book on teacher education. It 
would be quite different from Conant’s book, 
though the book Conant wrote is of greater value 
to those holding the Taylor position than they ap- 
parently realize. The political reforms suggested 
by Conant are a necessary condition of more radical 
reforms which men like Taylor would like to see. 

For the past two years Harold Taylor has been a 
favorite speaker for groups seeking an anti-Conant 
voice. On each occasion that I have heard him, he 
has dismissed Conant as concerned with mere po- 
litical tinkering and has then launched a slashing 
attack on most of the things for which the educa- 
tional establishment now stands. I can never 
understand how so staunch a disciple of John 
Dewey can treat lightly Conant’s efforts to bring 
about a political situation in which Taylor’s ideals 
stand a chance of being realized. I can, however, 
understand Taylor’s establishment audiences: it is 
pleasant to dream of new horizons when he who de- 
scribes the dream neglects to tell you that your own 
rigidities and vested interests delay its approach. 

A more restricted version of the Taylor critique 
has come from people concerned with instruction in 
the social foundations of education, namely the his- 
tory, philosophy, and sociology of education. Per- 
haps the most astute critic in this group is Edgar 
Friedenberg of Brooklyn College, although Robert 
Beck of the University of Minnesota has handled 
the issue cleverly. These people argue that a teacher 
who does not thoroughly understand the social 
forces and ideological commitments which operate 
in American communities, and who has not con- 
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sciously examined the bearing of these factors on 
his behavior as a teacher, is at best a craftsman, 
incapable of rationally choosing means or ends. 

Technically, this criticism is invalid. In connec- 
tion with what Conant calls ‘‘the democratic social 
component” of a teacher’s professional education, 
he asserts his belief that the teacher must under- 
stand the social and ideological forces which bear on 
the schools. Much of this understanding, Conant 
maintains, can come from general education in the 
social sciences. But, he points out, the professors of 
these subjects often lack an understanding of the 
schools as part of the social system and have in- 
sufficient time to examine educational problems. 
For these reasons Conant affirms the desirability of 
teachers’ taking courses in the history and the 
philosophy of education. 

Yet the conviction clearly stated in his repeated 
proposition, ‘fa course in the history or the philoso- 
phy of education is highly desirable,” is weakened 
when it is followed by a qualifier such as “‘dut not 
essential,” 


a failure to state clearly his premises con- 
cerning the kinds of schools for which teachers 
should be prepared, and his failure to insist strongly 
that teachers in training investigate the relation- 
ships between schooling and social situations, need 
explanation. As Robert Beck has pointed out, Co- 
nant has written a number of books in which recom- 
mendations for education have been derived from 
his deep sense of the American tradition or his acute 
feeling of contemporary crisis. These include Edu- 
cation and Liberty, Education in a Divided World, 
Thomas Jefferson and the Development of American Public 
Education, and Slums and Suburbs. There is every 
reason to believe that his values, his sense of his- 
tory, and his concern with the problems of society 
drive him to study education and attempt its re- 
form. Why then do some of his critics feel let 
down? 

One can only guess at the answer. Perhaps he 
believed his own commitments had been ade- 
quately stated earlier, or could be easily inferred 
from his recommendations. For several years he 
had written as if certain reforms —— for example, 
the tightening up of the secondary school curricu- 
lum and action aimed at making slum and sub- 
urban schools more responsive to the conditions of 
their students —— were so obviously needed that 
further debate was irrelevant. And it does seem that 
Conant often takes for granted that the basic values 
of a particular culture are beyond debate. He had, 
in The Child, the Parent, and the State, expressed the 
view that abstract general discussions of what 
“education really ought to be” tend to be fruitless. 

I suspect, moreover, that Conant perceived a dis- 
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tressingly large gap between what could potentially. 


be and what is. There are professors who can make 
the analysis of philosophical, sociological; and edu- 
cational interrelationships exciting and valuable to 
a-potential teacher. Yet if one is to judge by the 
reports of teachers in training, not many of them 
One hesitates to insist 
that a course be universally required. when one 
knows that in many cases it will.be so badly taught 
as to be useless. And one wisely refrains from sup- 
porting any specific course until one is sure that it 
will be well related to other instruction the student 
receives. 

The right place to decide what courses will be 
required is on a particular college and university 
campus. The right people to make that decision are 
the faculty members — professional and academic 


'— acting in concert in behalf of the whole univer- 


sity. Such a total faculty knows what it can and 
cannot do well, and only a local faculty can get 
behind catalogue descriptions of courses to deter- 
mine what is actually taught in them. 

But a collegiate faculty needs feedback from the 
field for which it is preparing teachers. Such feed- 


, back can be provided by involving state education 
authorities and public school personnel in apprais- | 


ing the teachers produced by the college. Hence 
responsibility for the apprenticeship or internship 
of new teachers must be shared with these other 
agencies, and machinery . must be established 


whereby weaknesses discovered on the testing 


grounds — the student-teaching situation — can be 
brought to the faculty’s attention. 

The place to decide who should be permitted to 
teach is the public school classroom where a neo- 


phyte begins his teaching as a college student. The. 
right people to make this decision are the public ` 


school authorities, headed by the state department 
of education. The crucial question to be asked by 
these authorities is not What courses has this per- 
son had? but Can he teach? 


| eens enough, some state education de- . 


partments interpreted Conant as suggesting that 
the .power of certification be taken from -their 
hands. Such a misinterpretation can be explained 
on two grounds. In the first place Conant did de- 
scribe certain state departments as extremely weak. 
They are. And one can easily assume that Conant 
would not want to leave major responsibility for 
determining who should teach in the hands of a 
weak and inept body. In the second place Conant 
did describe many. state departments,as under the 
control of the N.E.A. coalition, whose power over 
teacher education he ‘sought to curtail. Their re- 
action, as well as misinterpretation of his report, 





suggests that they, too, strongly identify themselves 
with this group.. The new book, Shaping Educa- 
tional Policy, makes clearer his conviction that the 


. Solution is to strengthen state departments and 


to sharpen the focus of their efforts, not to replace 


` them by bodies unresponsive to the public interest. 


So far as the N.E.A. coalition is concerned, Co- 
nant supported moves waich it has long encour- 
aged: the reform of student teaching, and the design 
of career-development plans for the first three or 
four years of a teacher’s employment. But its mem- 
bers have found it hard to forgive his insistence that 
neither the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards nor the Na- 
tional Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education should be a major power controlling 
‘teacher education and certification. 

His attack was particularly distressing for several 
reasons: the council had- already been under the 
fire of James Koerner in his Miseducation of Amer- 
ican Teachers; it had just been saved by its appeal 


` committee from a damaging conflict with Carleton 


College, a high-prestige liberal arts college in 
Minnesota; the University of Wisconsin had re- 
cently launched a vigorous assault on the ccuncil; 
and the national commission formed by . colleges 
and .universities to police the accreditation business 
_ had already“demanded significant changes in the 
‘\council’s structure and policy. All this pressure had 
come on the heels of the important publication New 
Horizons for Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards, which had urged “the organized teaching 
profession” to rely on the council as the instrument 
‘by which the profession could establish control of 
teacher education and certification. Thus the 
council had acquired a symbolic significance far be- 
yond its present virtues or evils. 


In the majority of states, it is easier to get a 


teaching certificate if one gracuates from an accred- 
ited institution; but it is possible to secure certifica- 
tion without this assistance, and even with it a pro- 
„spective teacher must eventually fulfill the particu- 
lar requirements of a given state before he is granted 
a full certificate. The national council does exert 
some controls over the organization and the teacher- 
education programs of institutions it accredits; but 
very few institutions are completely denied accredi- 
tation, and relatively minor efforts are usually suffi- 
cient to meet the council’s objections. The council 
does not exist to single out distinguished institutions, 
or to put poor but hardworking colleges out of 
business. On its fully approved list are institutions 


of both types; among those giveh “provisionally ac- 


credited”? status are first-rate as well as mediocre 
colleges; and the few colleges completely denied 


- accreditation are either incredibly bad or thor- 


oughly uncompromising in their determination to 
maintain their own peculiar pattern. 
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In my judgment Conant actually pulled his 


| punches in criticizing the national council in his 


book. But when he spoke before the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education he 
charged that some accredited institutions are so 
poor that no one should dream of automatically 
certifying their graduates. The supporters of the 
national council know this, but they believe that in 
time this evil can be eradicated. 

The hope of the N.E.A. coalition is to make sure 
that no one can teach unless he graduates from an 
accredited institution, and to maintain the Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education as’an au- 
tonomous national body largely controlled by 
groups affiliated with the N.E.A. Only thus, they 
believe, can the “organized teaching profession” 
have control of its own membership. Conant’s ob- 
jection to this is threefold: he does not believe an 
autonomous national body is the proper agency 
to make universal policy for educating teachers; 
he does not believe the ‘‘organized profession” 
should have exclusive control over who will be 
certified to teach; and he does believe that certifica- 
tion should be based on the individual’s demon- 
strated capacity to teach. 

There is an interesting irony here. If the Conant 
proposals were adopted, classroom teachers, the 
cooperating teachers under whom student teaching 
is done, would in fact have a veto over every candi- 
date for certification. It is hard to believe, however, 
that the council gives individual teachers any sub- 
stantial power over who will be permitted to teach. 
What is really at stake here is the power of the 
N.E.A. leadership, not of its membership. 

On the council issue there is no evidence that a 
rapprochement between Conant and his opponents 
is achievable. The currently proposed reforms still 
leave the council essentially in the same hands. 
No member of the N.E.A. coalition has even sug- 
gested abandoning the effort to tie state certification 
to accreditation; at least one of the professional 
groups, the school administrators, is now limiting 
membership in its organization to those trained 
in accredited colleges; and Mr. Conant is still 
adamantly opposed. 

On other matters, however, there is increasing 
evidence that The Education of American Teachers is 
having an impact. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education is now encouraging the career- 
development programs Conant urged for new teach- 
ers. Its leaders point out that many of them were 
thinking along these lines well before the Conant 
book, and they were. Nevertheless, they publicly 
acknowledge gratitude to Conant for calling atten- 
tion to this problem and for creating a climate of 
opinion in which such improvements become 
possible. 

One professional group, the secondary school 
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principals who remained friendly to Conant through- 
out the months of controversy, is actually establish- 
ing a pilot project of this type in several school 
systems throughout the nation. In this case explicit 
recognition is made of Conant’s leadership. He and 
several of his former staff members are assisting the 
group. 

A few states, among them Florida, seem to be 
loosening up on certification practices without 
explicit reference to the Conant book. California, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and New York are already in- 
volved in an experimental program designed to test 
some of the suggestions made in The Education of 
American Teachers. The project is supported by the 
United States Office of Education and is adminis- 
tered from the Madison campus of the University 
of Wisconsin. The colleges involved are the Albany 
unit of the State University of New York, Sacra- 
mento State College in California, the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. In each state the intent is to design a student- 
teaching situation which will make it possible for 
state authorities, public school personnel, and col- 
lege professors to ascertain whether a particular 
student teacher warrants certification on the basis 
of his demonstrated teaching ability. One interest- 
ing feature is to determine what differences there 
may be between the judgments of professors and 
those of public school teachers. Conant and several 
of his former staff members have also shared in 
planning this project. 

In New York State the Department of Education, 
under the leadership of Commissioner James Allen, 
last November announced a new project involv- 
ing five public and private institutions. Vassar, 
Cornell, Brooklyn College, Fredonia State Col- 
lege, and Colgate University are all launching 
experiments based on Conant’s recommendations 
and conducted with his advice. 

Finally, Conant has been in consultation with the 
faculty of Northwestern University, which is in the 
early stages of developing what promises to be a rad- 
ical reform of teacher education, going beyond 
that contemplated by Northwestern in conjunction 
with the Wisconsin project mentioned above. 
Again, this university is working closely with repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The head of what David Riesman called the 
“snakelike procession” of higher education begins to 
turn in the directions indicated by The Education of 
American Teachers. But teacher education is a pon- 
derous and cautious beast. Even when the head 
moves decisively the body often remains placid. 
Thanks to Conant and others, that body now lies 
uncomfortably exposed. Given continued public 
pressure, it may yet shed its aged and brittle skin 
to move freely to a more defensible position. 
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LEPHONE 


by Pat Watters 


w 


TERRORISM 


“ Menacing, bizarre, sometimes ludicrous, telephone lerrorism is an underground part of the publie 


life of America.” Par WATTERS, a veteran Allania newspaperman now associated with the South- 


ern Regional Council, lakes a close look at the rationale, the motivation, and the ingenuity of the 


telephone terrorist — and suggests a few of the ways earlier victims have reduced his effectiveness. 


ai telephone rings its shrill of alarm at four 
o’clock in the morning. A young mother, her wak- 
ened child crying, drags out of sleep. Her husband 
is on a business trip. She picks up the phone with 
dread. 

“Mrs. Jones,” growls a man at the other end of 
the line. “We know all about you and what you 
stand for. We know when your children leave for 
school and what time they get out and where 
they walk. So watch out.” 

This is telephone terrorism. Anyone involved in 
the public life of a community may get such anon- 
ymous, harassing hate calls. They don’t always 
involve direct threats. Indeed, the call to the young 
mother —— whose family was subsequently guarded 
by police and private detectives — represents an 
extreme case. Often there is no sound at all, just 
the ring of the phone and an ominous click of dis- 
connection when it is answered, this repeated again 
and again through a night or a month. Sometimes 
the caller is a “‘breather,’? a person who breathes 
heavily into the phone until you hang up. There 
are also moaners. 

In Atlanta, there is at least one screamer, a man 
who calls at odd hours of the day or night, and 
when you answer, he screams at the top of his voice 
and then quickly hangs up before you can scream 
back at him — as you are ready to after a few times. 


Sometimes the caller, remaining anonymous, will 
argue whatever issue has moved him to call. Some- 
times he or she (the female is usually more veno- 
mous) will allude to whatever prompted the call, 
and then launch into unrelated accusations or in- 
sults. Often the call will consist of only one or two 
shouted epithets or curses. In Mississippi, a woman 
enduring a siege of hate calls picked up the phone 
one night to hear a nasal voice demand: “Do you 
want a one-way trip to eternity?” 

Ralph McGill, publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and author of.a daily newspaper column about 


the South, listed telephone terrorism along with 


propagandistic radio broadcasts as part of the 
pattern of harassment and hate which the recently 
founded National Council ror Civic Responsibility 
seeks to combat. 

“Your phone rings,” he said. “They team up on 
you, and call up with sometimes vicious, sometimes 
insulting, sometimes filthy comment. Teachers are 
harassed, public officials are harassed, plain citi- 
zens are harassed.” 

A high school football coach in‘ a suburb of 
Washington Court House, Ohio, received hate 
calls as part of a year-long campaign of harassment. 
According to the ADL Bulletin, publication of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, his 
troubles started when he protested distribution in 
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teachers’? mailboxes of anti-United Nations mater- 


.ial and of an attack on psychological testing as a 


Communist plot. 

When he continued opposing right-wing influ- 
ences, Jate-night telephone calls from unidentified 
agitators began in earnest. “You’re a Commu- 
nist!? the voices shouted. And the callers always 
hung up before he could answer. Finally, because 
of all the harassment and his feeling that school au- 
thorities weren’t backing him up, the coach and his 
family moved to another Ohio town. 

Many public officials learn to take hate calls as 
part of the burden of office. “Irs just one of those 
things you put up with,” said a county judge who 
presided recently over a minor case involving a 
segregationist leader in the South and went through 
three weeks of nightly hate calls as a result. The 
calls finally subsided, but started up again when the 
segregationist leader was tried on another charge 
in an entirely different court. 

Plain citizens often get their initiation as the 
result of writing a letter to the editor of the local 
paper and having it published. A lawyer recalled 
how this happened to him during the height of the 
McCarthy era: His letter had simply stated that 
McCarthyism subverted American principles as 
much as Communism did. “The calls that came in 
— you wouldn’t believe it,’ he said. “I learned 
from this and subsequent experiences that I would 
have to decide whether what I wanted to say was 
worth subjecting myself to this sort of thing. They 
didn’t scare me out of expressing myself. But ney 
made me more cautious about it.” 


M es bizarre, sometimes ludicrous, tele- 


phone terrorism is an underground part of the 
public life of America. It is much deplored but 
apparently little studied, and very little is being 
done about it. 

Police tend to lump anonymous calls of all kinds 
together and frankly state that they are among the 
most difficult cases to solve. 

Spokesmen for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company claim that complaints about 
anonymous calls are very few compared with other 
kinds of complaints. They take individual cases 
seriously and sympathize with the victims, but they 
do not consider that, in general, anonymous calls 
are a serious telephone problem. 

No one, of course, really knows how many such 
calls are made. Complaints to the phone company 
or police may not be the best index. Victims often 
don’t report the calls because they know it is futile. 
Certainly in the past year, and particularly during 
the presidential campaign, people, including some 
syndicated columnists, who had never heard of hate 
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calls became aware of them. And with so little 
being done to deter them, they seem more likely to 
increase than decrease. 

There is a psychological horror about the calls 
that is hard to describe. Perhaps part of it can be 
attributed to the ingrained fear we have about 
stirring up trouble, of knowing that something we 
believe in makes others hate us. Or perhaps it is as 
simple as a policeman put it: “The calls scare nor- 
mal people: Normal people are just not used to 
that type of abuse. The idea of that type loose on 
the streets scares them.” 

Police handling of calls varies with local depart- 
ments and situations. But the main fact is the 
difficulty of solving these cases. Hence the tend- 
ency to suggest ways for victims to cope with the 
calls, rather than to go after the callers. 

Police Chief Herbert Jenkins of Atlanta, who is 
president of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, told with a wry smile how the hate calls 
that come into his own home are handled. 

“I never cut ’em off,” Chief Jenkins said. “I 
just let ’em talk. But the rest of my family adopted 
a policy years ago of hanging up on anyone who 
wont identify himself. Thats the best way of 
handling them. Hang up. Cut ’em off.” 

Another police source gave this as the first advice 
he offers to people complaining about hate calls. 
He also suggests, as do the phone companies, getting 
an unlisted number, or, if that is impossible for 
business or personal reasons, subscribing to an 
answering service to screen unwanted calls. 

Many people in public life, including elected 
officials, have the calls to their homes screened. 
The phone companies-advise for this an automatic 
answering device. It has the advantage of allowing 
the victim to listen in for clues to the identity of the 
caller. But it costs about twelve dollars a month. 
To avoid sex calls, women are advised to list them- 
selves in the directory by initials without a Mrs. or 
Miss prefix. 
= Police do work with the phone companies on 
anonymous calls when life or property seems se- 
riously threatened. Four spokesmen for the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company in a con- 
ference interview stressed the fact that they consider 
anonymous calls a proportionately small problem. 
They said they had no exact figures on the number 
of complaints because the system’s companies 
don’t receive enough to warrant keeping separate 
records on them. Moreover, 95 percent of the com- 
plaints that are received do not prove valid enough 
for serious investigation. The great preponderance 
turn out to be cases where the caller is someone the 
victim knows, often quite well, even a member of 
his family, and the calls are part of a personal feud. 

These spokesmen said they had noted no signifi- 
cant increase in the number of complaints in recent 
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years, only an increase in publicity about them. 
They also said their records show no significant 
regional variations in number of complaints. 

They advise keeping a log of the calls, noting 
down their frequency, the time, the kind of voice, 
background noises, and anything else noticeable. 
This may enable a victim to solve the case himself, 
or conclude he wasn’t getting as many anonymous 
calls as he thought. 

Such a log can also be of aid to the police. In one 
city, a victim told how he always heard a bonging 
noise in the background of hate calls he was re- 
ceiving every morning at exactly four o’clock. A 
detective, acting on a hunch about the bonging, 
checked out all the local industrial plants which 
changed shifts at 4 a.m. He found the hate caller at 
a phone near the company time clock. 

When satisfied that they have a genuinely serious 
case of harassment, the phone companies will sug- 
gest police action. The customer must call the 
police, and the police must request company aid. 
“Then we do anything within our means to assist. 
We, of course, can’t apprehend or arrest anybody. 
And we don’t tap lines. We have the means, but 
we don’t use them. As far as we are concerned, they 
don’t exist,’ one telephone spokesman reported. 
He went on to describe the great concern and pre- 
cautions within the organization about respecting 
telephone privacy. Police Chief Jenkins had em- 
phasized, too, that police don’t tap lines in efforts to 
get clues to the identity of.a hate caller. ‘““That’s 
something we just don’t do or discuss,” he said, 

The general public always thinks of tracing calls 
as a solution. ‘This was a relatively simple process 
in the days of the human telephone operator, who 
could, if alerted, note where a call came from. 
But with today’s automatic equipment, tracing is a 
time-consuming, labor-consuming process which at 
best is only partly certain. 

Tracing a phone call takes ten to twenty min- 
utes under the simplest conditions, and could take 
two or three days. Yet all the while, the connection 
must be maintained; if the caller hangs up during 
the tracing process, the hunt is over. This means 
that men must be standing by for the hate call, and 
the victim must somehow keep the caller on the 
line long enough for them to do their work. 

There are still other difficulties. Finding the 
offending phone is not enough for court evidence. 
There must be proof of who made the call. The 
ideal way to establish this is to catch the hate 
caller in the act, take the phone from his hand, and 
talk to the victim at the other end of the line. Thus 
it is easy to understand why police and phone 
companies want to know that they are working 
on something serious before they attempt to trace 
a phone call. 

In the meantime, telephone terrorism continues. 


It is “a high price for a citizen to pay for the exer- 
cise of free-speech rights,” said Charles Morgan, 
Jr., Southern regional representative of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. He and others were 
cautious, however, about suggesting stronger legis- 
lation. Existing laws would suffice if they were 
enforceable. About half the states have directly 
applicable laws against opprobrious language. 
More arrests for telephone terrorism and more 
publicity about the arrests would help. Such ar- 
rests are possible. In San Francisco, a Jewish 
family suffered fifteen raonths of virulently anti- 
Semitic calls (“Why don’t you burn in a concen- 
tration camp?” “Haurrak for Eichmann. You’ll be 
next”) before police in 1960 finally arrested four- 


teen teen-agers who admitted making the calls ‘‘for, 


kicks.” But according to the ADL Bulletin, it took a 
direct appeal by the family to the mayor to get the 
kind of patient and painstaking police werk, with 
cooperation of the phone company, necessary to 
make such arrests. 

As things now stand, people subjected to tele- 
phone terrorism are left pretty much to their own 
resources in handling them. Thus, the public could 
probably benefit from learning the. various ways 
veteran victims of the calls have fought back at them, 
and survived them. Taking the phone off the hook 
or Wrapping it in a towel, for example, are basic ways 
to frustrate the late-night callers. 

A counterattack that has become a legend in the 
South involves Hamilton Lokey of Atlanta, who, as 
a state legislator in 1962 (he has since retired from 
politics), took a stand for desegregation of schools. 
Roy Harris, who has for many years aspired to be a 
behind-the-scenes boss in Georgia politics, was in 
favor of segregation. In a speech to like-minded 
citizens in Atlanta, he urged telephone harassment 
of those who disagreed. “‘Call ’em forty times a 
day,” Mr. Harris rasped. ‘“‘Call those people all 
night.” 

At three o’clock on a subsequent morning, Mr. 
Lokey received a call from a breather. He recalled 
the moment recently. “I said, ‘thank you, you 
S.O.B, and hung up, and as I did, an idea occurred 
to me. I immediately dialed the hotel where I 
knew Roy was staying. Pd read what he had told 
them to do. The switchboard operator said three 
o’clock in the morning was an unusual time to ring 
up Roy, but I told her he was expecting me. 

“Roy answered rather sleepily. I told him who 
it was, and he said howdy; we’d known each other 
for years. Then I said, ‘Roy, I just called to let you 
know your boys are at work. I knew you’d want to 
know what a good job theyre doing. And so help 
me, every time I get a call from one of them, Pm 
going to call you right then and report it to you.” 

After this was reported in the newspapers, Mr. 
Lokey didn’t get a hate call for several months. 
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Blowing a shrill whistle into the phone has 


- proven effective; police who get hate calls have 


done this. There are various ruses to frighten the 
caller into thinking he might be caught. A stan- 
dard one is to say in an aside, “All right, Lieuten- 
ant, turn on the tracing machine. It’s him again.” 
A tape recorder beeping noise will frighten those 
sophisticated enough to know what it is. 

Mrs. M. E. Tilly of Atlanta, who has spent a 
lifetime working for righteous causes, including 
heading a Southern organization of white woman- 
hood against lynching, used to keep a record of the 
Lord’s Prayer by her phone to play to hate callers. 
The wife of a federal judge in New Orleans would 
always interrupt the hate caller as soon as he started, 
to say: “Excuse me just a moment, my little girl is 
on the other extension. Darling, hang up. There’s 
a sick person on the line, and Pm afraid he’ll say 
things you shouldn’t hear.” Usually the sick person 
would hang up. 

Police and others with any knowledge of the 
phenomenon say that most hate callers are men- 
tally sick. The “hate” in hate calls, a psychiatrist 
recently said, is the kind that derives from over- 
emphasis of childhood strictures to be nice to every- 
body. The urge not to be nice stores up, and finally 
hostility breaks loose. 


FIRST 


TELEPHONE TERRORISM 


Sex calls usually express hatred by men of all 
women. In other types of calls, including terrorism, 
the emotion may be hostility against a father 
figure or all social authority, or homosexual hatred 
of all other men or women. It can also be an ex- 
pression of a contagion of hatred, a searching for 
objects on which to vent socially sanctioned hatred 
of all Russians or Germans or Jews or Negroes or 
any other group. 

Organized campaigns of hate calls operate along 
the same lines of motivation, with an added factor, 
according to the psychiatrist: a homosexual spirit 
of egging each other on to group action which 
eliminates the individual conscience. 

As bad as they are to receive, hate calls serve a 
good purpose as a safety valve for the often tortured 
people who make them, the psychiatrist said. The 
calls provide all the satisfaction most of them need. 
They do not go from hate calls to something more 
dangerous. As police often tell frightened victims: 
“Don’t worry about the guy who calls and says he is 
going to blow up your house. The ones who really 
do it don’t call.” 

The refusal to be afraid robs the. calls of their pur- 
pose. As the wife of a city alderman put it, “Those 
calls make you sure you’ve got to take a stand. 
Somebody has to — or that kind will take over.” 


sy JOSEPHINE MILES 


When the sun came, the rooster expanded to meet it, 


Stood up, stirred his wings, 


Raised his red comb and sentence, 


Rendered imperative utterance 


Saying, awake. Nothing answered. 
He took in a beakful of air; yes, first it was he, 


And engendered a number of hard-shelled cacklers, 
One for each day in the week. 

They grew in their yard, the dust in their feathers, 
Who heard them praise him? An egg. 


In the night, in the barn, the eggs wakened and cried 

Saying, we have been wakened, 

And cried, saying father, so named him, 

His feathers and beak from the white and the yolk. 

Father, who newly can ring out the welkin, 

And crow, we will listen to hear. 

As toward him we move, and the wings of our feathers grow bright, 
And we spring from the dust into flame, 

He will call us his chickens. 

But that was already their name. 
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A Honkin’ Good Time 
by ELIZABETH | R CHOATE 


| Dogs, whether for the hunting field or Sealyhams, of which she has 
a famous kennel, have long had a strong hold on ELIzaBeETH R. 


Cuoate’s affections, but she has her own attractive way of communicating with 


most. domestic animals, geese and ganders included. 


Ghee is a New England saying, “As the days 
grow longer the cold grows stronger,” so when April 
comes, with the peepers singing in the swamps and 
soft colors ° rising all about us, it is small wonder 
that we become a little daft at being released. from 
the grip of winter. 

Every year my husband, Bob, used to zet an 
attack of spring fever, and once he bought two Tou- 


louse goslings, which he carried home in a shoe box. 


They were so young that their owner had been 
reluctant to let. them be taken from the nest; in 
fact, they never would have survived at all if we 
had not kept them in the barn until the season 
warmed: up and their plumage became water- 
resistant. We were never really sure whether they 
were boys, girls, or one of each, but we fell quite 
easily into the habit of calling them Ethel and 
Albert. 

I had always supposed that geese were hardy 
creatures, but Ethel and Albert turned out to be 
definitely delicate. Infrared lights were hurriedly 
installed over their pen to prevent them -from get- 


_ting leg weakness, and trays of sprouting oats for 


their consumption crowded my greenhouse and 


~ cluttered up our whole cellar. 


.At long last, when the willows put forth their 
yellow catkins and the fence was fox-proof after 
many hours of labor, we launched them on the farm 
pond, where they quickly made themselves at home. 


We enjoyed feeding Ethel and Albert every evening. 
When we called them, they floated gracefully 
toward us, their beige and white feathers framed 
by the dark waters, while above them the willow 
branches sprayed all about in a golden fountain. 


Alas, it was 1954, the ‘year of the great hurricane 


Carol. 
and Albert were missing, lost and gone forever on 
the wings of the wind. 

Some time later, when I arrived home from a visit 
to Arizona, Bob smilingly greeted me with the news 
that a goose had appeared from nowhere and was 
living at Lake Frogmore, a small catch basin on 
the edge of our swamp. At first I was suspicious 
of this announcement, thinking that spring fever 


had got him again and this was his way of telling 
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me that he had bought a goose.in my absence. 
With some curiosity I accompanied him to look 
at this newcomer, and was pleasantly surprised to 
be warmly greeted by a handsome purebred Tou- 
louse who was very tame and friendly. It was fully 
feathered out, which meant that it was at least six 
months old, and while it was not fat, it was in godd 
condition. .Toulouse geese boast an attractive 
color scheme; their beaks, feet, and legs are -soft 
orange, their eyes are hazel, which gives them an 
expression more intelligent than the cold china- 
blue gaze of white geese, and their plumage is 


colored like thé dove’s, with lacy white feathers . 


When the vicinus storm-.was over, Ethel 


ss. 


outlining their wings. An adult bird is about the 
same size as a wild Canada goose but more heavy- 
bodied. 

How such a creature had arrived there was a 
mystery to us, for Lake Frogmore lies in an isolated 
part of the farm, surrounded by pastures and fences. 
I felt sorry for the wanderer, and the next evening 
when we went to feed it, I said, “Come back to 
the house with us; come on,” and to our surprise 
this lonely goose followed like a dog through the 
fences and fields to our terrace. 

I had always regretted the loss of our first geese, 
and now I tested this new one by alternately calling 
*Eth-e-l-l-l, and then ‘“‘A-I-l-b-e-r-t.’ It an- 
swered much louder to Ethel, so Ethel it became. 
However, there was quite a lot of controversy about 
Ethel’s sex. Two people who consider themselves 
experts pronounced her to be Albert. I don’t know 
how they were so sure, because geese are lacking 
that convenient curled feather on their tails which 
makes it so easy to tell a domestic drake from a duck. 
The only thing thet worried me was the fact that 
Ethel showed no sign of wanting to lay an egg, 
which she ought tc have been doing in the spring 
of the year. She paraded about among the tulips 
and other flowers on the terrace, looking absurdly 
decorative, and I could not see that her flat feet 
were doing any harm; at least not much. She may 
have tasted the primroses and forget-me-nots, but 
she really preferred grass and tender shoots. 

In many states geese are professional weeders 
and are employed by farmers and nurserymen 
to keep their crops clean; they are extremely selec- 
tive eaters and would not dream of consuming one 
leaf of a strawberry or mint plant. White Chinese 
geese have been used for forty years in the Willa- 
mette Valley of Oregon, where they are put out in 
the peppermint felds from February to June. 
Mint growers say that the expense of hand hocing 
might run as high as fifty to seventy-five dollars an 
acre, but by using geese, the costs can be kept down 
to as low as five dollars. The field is fenced with 
three-foot wire, and two or three active young geese 
suffice to keep it weeded. Farmers put water at one 
end of the enclosure and supplemental feed in a box 
at the other end to encourage them to keep on the 
move. 


eee took up residence on our terrace, and true 
to her heritage from the fourth century B.C., she 
was a vociferous watchdog. No sacred goose of 
the Temple of Juno ever proclaimed an intruder 
more loudly than did Ethel when a caller came to 
our front door. One would have thought that the 
Gauls were seeking to invade our house instead 
of sneaking up to capture the Capitoline Hill. She 
also honked noisily whenever the telephone rang. 


A HONKIN’ GOOD TIME 


I didn’t mind, except that the people on the other 
end of the wire would say, “‘I can’t hear you; we 
must have a bad connection; it sounds as though 
there is a goose on the line.” When I told them that 
it really was a goose, even my best friends said, 
“Oh, come now!” 

In the dawn I had only to whisper her name to 
have Ethel answer with a blast like a bullhorn from 
the hot frames around the corner and hurry to 
join me on the terrace. As I fed and patted her, she 


_ conversed with me in that soft wispy language geese 


use when they are happy. She jumped into a stone 
pool to bathe and was very much pleased when I 
sprayed her with a hose. After breakfast she would 
settle down contentedly to preen her feathers in 
the sunshine, tuck her head under her left wing, 
and go to sleep. 

This morning routine developed into a daily 
habit for Ethel and me, and I became more aware of 
goose behavior than I had been before. One thing 
I found out was that when she elongated her neck 
and raised the smooth short feathers on it into 
corduroy wales, she wished to be let alone. I learned 
this lesson quickly, because twice she gave me a fast 
nip on the forearm. It is supposed to be a warning 
signal when geese hiss, but there are several types 
of hissing. The low, mild one really doesn’t mean 
very much; more of a question mark than anything 
else. However, when Ethel’s hiss developed into a 
harsh croupy sound, it meant “Look out, I’m get- 
ting angry.” Otherwise, harmony reigned. 

Ethel kept nibbling at the screen door trying to 
open it and come into the house, but even I did not 
think that this was a good idea. Mind you, I hate 
the rug in our front hall, but I was not keen to turn 
the hose on it either. Eventually I did let her in, 
one day when we had visitors who had stayed too 
long. She advanced cautiously through the door, 
wisp-wisping as she came, placing her pancake feet 
quite daintily. Unlike me, she admired the floral 
motif which adorns the rug, and tried to eat it. 
But her advent had a satisfactory effect on our 
guests, who left immediately, saying, “How can 
you let that dirty goose into your house?” Later it 
was reported that they also said, ‘Those Choates 
are crazy. They have a goose right in their front 
hall.” To Ethel’s eternal credit, she behaved as 
though she had been house-trained all her life. 
So, while Emily Post might frown upon my method, 
a goose will break up a party as fast as anything I 
have ever tried. 

The local grapevine brought us the news that 
Ethel had originated from our neighbor Dan Con- 
nors’ farm half a mile away. It was also intimated 
to us that if we wanted to keep Ethel, it would not 
bother him. Apparently, quite a few people have 
an active dislike of geese, I suppose because their 
habits are rather careless. When I went to the 
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grain store to buy Ethel some food, I asked the 


~ salesman what he would recommend for her. His 
but we. 
eventually settled on a mixture of whole corn and . 


instant answer was “Ground cyanide,” 


hen pellets instead. My gardener also took a dim 


_ view of Ethel, saying, “If you lika da dirt, datsa 
< ho-kay.”’ 


So when I showered‘her in the morning, 
I gave the terrace a good bath too, thus avoiding 
any complaints. However, the weeks that she spent 
with us produced some astonishing results later in 


‘the year. The portulaca that I had planted between 


the paving .stones turned into ferocious ‘doormats 


‘of bloom; the dwarf alyssum, which is supposed to 
.reach a height of only three inches, grew to eleven, 


and the whole terrace was such a riot of luxuriant 
growth that it quite alarmed me. 
- The cook who was working for me at the time 


‘was one of those people who enjoy purveying bad | 
- news. 


Her eyes shone when she could announce 


` that the dishwasher was broken or the danger light 


. true that she was not there anymore. 


on the freezer was showing red. Therefore, it was 
with evident relish that she greeted me one evening 


_by saying, “I guess you have lost your goose. I 


saw. a big bird flying over the swamp.” Ethel had 
never shown. any symptoms of even wanting to fly, 
so I really did not believe this bulletin, but-it was 
At first I 
thought a raccoon or ‘a fox might have got her, but 
there were no feathers to be found: only a dismal 
silence hung over the terrace.and Lake Frogmore. 
_ After several days we-found out what had become 
of the departed Ethel. 


nors chasing her lickety-larrup down the main 
road with a stick. He stopped to inquire why the 
violent pursuit. She told him that Ethel had some- 


how returned to Dan’s placé, where she had be-. 


. come fascinated by the white traffic line in the cen- 


_ been compelled to put her out in the abandoned. 


ter of the road and persisted in walking along it. 
This habit was thought by Miss Connors to be a 
suicidal hypnosis on Ethel’s part which must be 
‘stopped at all cost. My own opinion was that the 


‘whole performance smacked of suicide, and that 


they both were lucky not to have been knocked 
into Kingdom Come by one of the Jehus who 
roar the roads ‘today. 

I called on Dan to ask him about Ethel’s history. 
He told me that she had. been brought to his farm 
by a young man named Ford. Dan said that she 
dirtied up his garage and that he-was not one bit 
in love with her. In fact, that very day she had 
fallen into the oil pit there and was rescued after 
some time so heavily coated with grease that he had 


peat bóg behind his vegetable stand. 
Naturally I hurried right over to see~Ethel, who 
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Bob rounded a curve out- . 
. side our gate and beheld a breathless Ruthie Con- 
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greeted me with a royal honking and wing-flapping. 
It had been in my mind to take her home with me 
and give her a shampoo, but when I saw the nasty 
state she was in, I gave up any such idea. She was 


“smeared: from her beak to her toes, every feather 


impregnated with oil. If I had not enjoyed her 
acquaintance before, I would have:thought her to 
be some new breed of black goose. In short, Ethel 
was a mess. It was clear that her only salvation 
lay in staying right where she was and letting nature 
take care of her plight. 

During the summer I visited her regularly, carry- 
ing bread and grain to her. Since the water was low 
in the bog, I thought it safer to feel my way across 
the spongy quagmire and leave the bowls of food on 
a bar where raccoons and foxes could not catch 
her unaware, although every raccoon for miles - 
around was otherwise employed eating up Dan’s 
corn crop. 

Ethel was not the onl inhabitant of the peat bog. 
It was a quiet place, where I-enjoyed watching the 
wildlife that.came and went. The brown water 
mirrored the colors of approaching autumn. The 


` birches and maples were turning to gold and red, 


the fall asters were mass=d in banks of bloom, and 
beside my favorite resting-place: grew the delicate 


` mauve snapdragon Antyrhinum orontium, which is 
not common in our county. Many killdeer walked 


the bar, sinking their beaks into the mire in search of 
larvae; two blue-winged teal skimmed swiftly over 
the water, while a wood duck dwelt on the farther 
shore. Occasionally a smiall fish rose, creating con- 
centric rings on the smocth surface, and I promised 
myself to cast a line in there the following year. 
One day I met Mr. Ford’s mother at the bog. 
I found her to be a pleasant lady, so we fell to dis- 
cussing Ethel’s future. Two long months had 
restored her plumage to normal, and by now she 
had become a favorite with all the children in the 


- neighborhood. However, no parent would allow 


her to be brought home; even the kindly Dan 
threatened to wring her neck, and our farmer held 
her in low esteem. But the fact remained that she 
could not stay out in the bog all winter. Further- 
more, the hunting season was sure to be the end of 
her, for if even a cow can get shot, what price poor 
Ethel? Mrs. Ford said ske thought of taking her to 
Maine, where she could join a flock of her own sort 
on a farm, and I agreed that this seemed to be a 
very good solution to the whole problem. 

Dan told me later that Mrs. Ford tried keeping 
Ethel at-her home as a pet, but she had such “a 
_honkin’ good time” in the heart of town that the 
neighbors complained ‘bitterly, and finally Mrs. 
Ford was forced to take ker to Maine. Dan added, 
“They're ahf-ful welcome to her.” 
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THE RING 


An Atlantic “First” 


by Andrew Smith 


I WOULD have asked her long ago except that she 
always got very excited whenever I hinted that it 
might be a possibility. And if she didn’t get ner- 
vous, she got mad and thought I didn’t respect her. 
Like the time I said, “Francie, sometimes when I 
see you, you fire me up so much that I want to get 
right down and lick the ground.”’ 

As far as I’m concerned, I like her. But now that 
we finally got engaged over this ring, Pm afraid PH 
miss something, like the next payment to the First 
National Trust, and then she’ll probably end up 
marrying the bank. 

When I was in the navy, I learned to type, so 
that now I can write down a few things that are 
going on between Francie and me. And if I don’t 
write it all down PI forget it, and if I forget what 
it’s like at this stage in the game, I sure as hell am 
not going to remember what it’s like when things 
cool off in fifty-six years. I think too many people 
forget what a kick getting married is; after pay- 
ments, kids, and general change of life set in. 

Well, it all begins very quietly and usually among 
friends, or in a lot of little things which have nothing 
to do with what Francie calls “‘concubinal bliss.” 
For instance, today Francie and I went downtown 
a little to buy some underpants for her father. We 
have been doing things like that for months, 
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things that should be done by her mother, or by 
Francie in her lunch hour or on the way home from 
work. When you start making a big deal out of 
every little thing that has to be done, like spending 
all day one good Saturday buying her old man un- 
derpants, then it’s time you either got in or got out, 
because you’re already in it up to your elbows. 

When the engagement happened to me, we 
weren't buying underpants, but we might as well 
have been. We were buying ball-point pens for a 
party between Francie and me, and Frank and 
Marge, and George and some pig from Portland 
who was always climbing in the phone booth with 
him. 

Francie is big on games, and for this one she 
needed six ball-point pens or else she couldn’t put 
it over. Everything is a production for Francie 
when it comes to throwing a party. Like, after 
dinner she’ll only fill the cups halfway with coffee 
because she hasn’t got any of the doll cups especially 
made for it: 

“Look,” I say. “Why does it have to be pens? 
What’s this game called, Signing Checks?” 

“Its called Battleship, and pens are better,” 
she says. 

“But I know a caddy master who’ll give me a 
thousand pencils for free,” I say. “You could use a 
different one for each word.” 

“Do you want to appear like a bum in front of 
your brother?” she says. 

“Pye appeared like worse in front of him, and I 
don’t see why I should start buying ball-point pens 
for Frank now,” I say. 

“You don’t seem to understand that pens are 
better for a game you play after dinner.” she says. 
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“I know a better game,” I say. 

“Whats that?” she says. 

“Dessert,” I say, “and all you need is a spoon.” 

We are arguing in the middle of Alfie’s stationery 
store, and the clientele is taking it for a big laugh. 

“Why do you embarrass me every time we go out 
of the house?” she says. 

“Pm not embarrassing you,” I say. “I’m trying 
to educate you.”’ 

“Well, don’t educate me; just buy these pens,” 
she says. 

I pick up six ball-points and walk over toward 
the cashier. 

“Battleship,” I say. “Sounds like a great game. 
Will, it ever replace night baseball, Francie? Do 
you remember in the old days when all we did 
was neck?” 

This last line I deliver to the cashier, who gives 
me a look with his eyebrows. Meanwhile, Francie 
is still shopping around. 

“Will that be all?” he says. 

“Will that be all, Francie?” I say. 

“Would you buy me this book?” she says. 

“What book?” I say. 

“This Sex and the Single Girl,” she says. 

“No,” I say. 

“Why?” she says. 

“Because there’s no such thing,” I say. “It’s 
folklore.” 

“What do you know about it?” she says. 

“In your case, plenty,” I say. 

“Like what, for instance?” she says. 

“Like, for instance, you’re not the single girl you 
used to be,” I say. “And you never were.” 

So while I pay the man and watch him fumble 
through eighty paper bags trying to find the right 
one for pens, Francie storms out to the sidewalk 
and starids facing a telephone pole with her arms 
folded. 

When I come out, I can see that she is really 
fuming, so I walk up behind her and put my hands 
on her belt. 

“Don’t lock your jaws on me, Francie,” I say. 
“Come on, PIH buy you an ice cream.” 

“Maybe you’d like to do everything yourself,” 
she says. 

“Not a chance, Francie,” I say. “You know I’m 
not that kind of guy, and besides, it’s against my 
religion. But there’s nothing that says we can’t plan 
on getting married. We’ll announce it here on the 
telephone pole like everyone else.” 

Unfortunately, there were a few other things an- 
nounced on the telephone pole besides love, which 
didn’t make my intentions appear any too honor- 
able. But it was enough for Francie, and I could 
see her whole body relax. She put her hand be- 
hind her neck and smiled like somebody had just 
took off her shoes. 
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“Now what made you say a thing like that, 
Art?” she says. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” I say, “I said it to 
keep you off the street. Now let’s go home.” 

“See, I knew you were kidding me,” she says, and 
her mouth turns upside down like I just took a 
lollipop out of it. 

“Who says I’m kidding?” I say. “Pll marry you 
right here on route two if thatl make you 
happy.” 

“Well, do you mean it or not? Marriage is not 
for laughs,” she says. 

“Yeah, I know,” I say. “Irs forever. Wait a 
second.” 

So I walk up to the drugstore to think it over and 
happen to look in the window, and there’s a diaper 
rash display looking back at me. My stomach pops 
at that for a few seconds, and I turn back down the 
street. Just before I reach Francie, I reach the 
department store where they are dressing and un- 
dressing the models in the window. Now this 
appeals to me more than the diaper rash, and I 
stand there and soak it up a little while I’m trying 
to decide exactly what to do. 

Well, Francie decides it for me, because she 
comes up and starts rocking back and forth on her 
shoes. And every time she rocks she gives me a 
nudge, and every time she nudges I nudge her 
back, so that in no time at all we’re pushing and 
shoving and leaning up against one another like 
two kids. Francie gets laughing out loud, and every- 
body else on the street is generally getting their 
kicks watching us. It was very jolly there on the 
sidewalk. 

“OR,” I say, “lets go buy an anklet or a photo- 
ident bracelet.” 

“Thats the nicest thing I’ve heard in six 
months,” she says, and starts blowing her nose. 

Switzer’s Jewelry happened to be unfortu- 
nately close by, so Francie drugged me around the 
corner with one hand while she was crying with 
the other hand. 

“Try this girl on for a ring,” I say. 

“Are you and the young lady interested in an 
engagement ring?” the jeweler says. 

“Not exactly,” I say. “But we’d like to buy 
one.” Francie is still crying, but she manages to 
navigate over to the diamond rack. Looking over 
her shoulder, all I can see is zeros. 

“That one,” she says, pointing. 

“Which one?” I say. 

“If you are interested in a fine stone, perhaps you 
would like something from our private collection,” 
the jeweler says, going into the back. 

“What did you point at?” I say. 

“Just that medium-small one on the left,” she 
says, taking a long sniff and then crying it up again. 
The jeweler comes in with a tray of boxes. 
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3 “Perhaps this will suit the young lady,” he says, 


E and opens one of the boxes. 


There was one of the loudest silences I had ever 


heard. Francie stopped blowing her nose. What 
caught us by surprise was that instead of diamond, 


there was red. And the red spilled out over the 
box and onto the counter and into her face. 
Francie reached for it ever so slightly, and the 







“When I get married,” I say, “I war 
married. And not just cash in.” 
“We can do both,” she says. 
“I don’t make that much money, you know, 
I say. A 
“I know,” she says; “but then again you're) 
having that much fun either.” 
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jeweler had it on her finger in a second. Naturally, 


it was a perfect fit. 
‘It’s a ruby,” she says. ‘‘I love it.” 
“Put it back,” I say. 
“How much is it?” she says. 
“Put it back,” I say. 


: “Fourteen hundred and fifty dollars,’ the 


à jeweler says. 
| “Put it back,” I say, getting pale. 


so you won’t clash,” I say. 


“If you buy this for me now, you can wait as long 
as you want before the wedding,” she says. 


OUTSIDE JOE BEEF’S 


BY R. G. EVERSON 
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“Oh, Art,” Francie says. ‘‘You can buy it.” 
“Sure, I can. Then we’ll go buy the Taj Mahal 


“We can do both,” I say. ae 
I figured it this way. You only live once >, anc 
basically it’s like buying a Volkswagen, where t 
only thing that depreciates is the driver. 
Francie’s good for a few thousand miles in the 
forty years. E 
So that’s the way it happened. D 
changed really. Except that this week we 
underpants instead of ball-point pens. Pı 


teen hundred dollars in the hole; Francie ee ‘we 


about eleven times as much as she used t 
everybody thinks what a sport I am for ¢ going eo 
ruby ring. And they’re right, because if I had to € 
it all over again, I’d be a sport and do it all | ove 
again. ag 


In the salt surf of Montreal winter, ag 
old whiskery mud cat. His fins are rumpled newspape rs J 
swaying tattered from leaky pockets, 


Wary and wild as under Lachine Rapids, 
where nobody can afford to fool, 
my undulating friend who does not know me 
noses up to the lure of a nickel or dime 
dangled down from any sport’s crooked finger. 


Somebody gaffed old mud cat already; 
the lining of his torn coat drags adrift, 
a pulled-out wound, seaweedy. 


Gasping for silvery coins, he staggers along 
and still doesn’t know me. 
We both are blinded under the brackish night. 


I have lost many friends in these dark streets of | years 
among our rotting harbor bones, | 
through winter sludge of flesh. 


Here, let me touch your hand. _ 


Do not be horrified at my torn-out face. 
I look with you for a shining philosophy 
that some vile, sporting god may dangle down. 











AT EASE IN ABSENTIA 


“Ry CHARLES W. MORTON 


Which is the duller, sitting through 
an ice show or attending the New 
York World’s Fair of 1965 (if there 
is one)? The answer probably ought 
to be the World’s Fair, on the 
assumption that at least half the 
total time invested would be spent 
standing in line and waiting to get 
into the automobile buildings or the 
Hall of Science. The question has to 
do with live attendance in the flesh, 
and if it were broadened to include 
TV programs, the competition would 
naturally be more severe: the Tour- 
nament of Roses, the Mummers’ 
Parade in Philadelphia, the half- 
time festivities at the annual North- 
South football ‘“‘classic,” and always 
the jolly wives and the absurd hus- 
bands of the situation comedies — 
here are soporifics to vie with the 
more powerful barbiturates. But 
since sleeping in public is doubtless 
frowned on at a world’s fair, there 
is really nothing elsewhere to match 
a fairs sustained and inescapable 
inanity, although the parade through 
downtown Indianapolis on the eve 
of the “500” deserves at least honor- 
able mention in this category, and so 
does the annual crowning of a king 
and queen of Aksarben in Omaha. 


Sleeping is not prohibited at the 
ice show, but the booming music and 
echoing announcements from the 
public address system would make it 
impossible anyhow. ‘The ice area is 
sometimes illuminated, yet the light- 
ing in general would not be adequate 
for those wishing to while away the 
time by reading, and the seating 
arrangements are not suitable for 
cards and such games as Scrabble, 
Risk, etc. It becomes a matter of 
sitting there and taking it. 

Typical of every ice show is the 
figure skating interval: a man, 
standing on one leg, leaning forward, 
with the other leg extended hori- 
zontally behind him. He is moving 
backward as slowly as he can without 
stalling altogether. The man wears 
a sequin-studded white outfit (tight 
knee-length pants, hussar-style jacket, 
and kepi), and the spotlight keeps 
him shimmering in all directions. 
His posture is not especially striking 
or exciting, but this slow backward 
business is hard to do without jig- 
gling; and there you have it: every- 
thing in the ice show is supposed to 
be hard to do — solos, chorus num- 
bers, clown acts, and all the rest of it. 
Very difficult. 

Just as the man is about to reach 
a full stop, he is joined by the 
principal female skater. He seizes 
her by the ankles or the wrists — it 
doesn’t matter which — and begins 
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swinging her in circles. The swing- 
ing business goes on for quite a long 
time. The man has great endurance 
as well as skill. Our program tells 
us that he won the bronze medal last 
year at Grossinger’s for barrel jump- 
ing. The woman held a title or two 
herself (dates graciously not sup- 
plied), and one always has the 
feeling that each of the principals 
in a figure skating act wishes the 
other were just a little better, so 
that the act could get the salary it 
really deserves. (She’s growing a 
bit too heavy to sling about like a 
sofa pillow, and the fact is he’s not 
as young as he used to be.) But 


the main trouble with the ice show .- 


is the skating: skate, skate, skate; 
that’s all they do. 

Going to the fair is of course more 
fatiguing and more expensive. | 
say this as one who did not actually 
go, but I have seen the place from 
the air several times when coming in 
at La Guardia. I am sure I should 
experience, if I went, the heavy 
awareness of self-improvement, and 
everything would be relentlessly 
edifying. Even so, the fair need not 
be a total loss. Our illustrator, Carl 
Rose, went to it one day last summer 
and brought home a real nugget of 
information. ‘The Philippine egg 
rolls are different from the Chinese 


egg rolls, he found. The Philippine: 


egg rolls have raisins in them. 
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On April Ist, BOAC moves six years ahead 
of any other airline. 
The BOAC Super VC 10 takes off for London. 


Triumphantly swift, silent, serene. 


; Up to now, all transatlantic jets have had their engines 
'n the wings. Now comes the first really big “second 
eneration” transatlantic jet. It’s totally different from 
-ny big jet now flying. The jets are in the tail. This way 
che wings are left clean, so they lift better. (The BOAC 
Super VC 10 gets off the ground almost 25% quicker 
than anything now flying the North Atlantic. And it 
lands over 20 mph slower.) The jets are bigger. They’re 
~own-up versions of the Rolls-Royce Conway fan jet; 
by far the world’s most reliable engine. (In fact, they’re 
the most powerful airline engines in the world.) And, 
ith the four jets in the rear, the cabin is astonishingly 

' yulet. You can talk without raising your voice. Even the 
air you breathe is different in BOAC’s Super VC 10. It’s 
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gets stuffy when you’re waiting on the ground.) And 
then there’s the new BOAC Super VC 10 seat. For the 
first time you get plenty of leg room, even in economy 
class. But don’t just take our word for it. Call your 
Travel Agent and fly the BOAC Super VC 10. On April 
lst, the first one leaves from New York for London. 


Fly the BOAC Super VC 10 to Bermuda as well as Lon- 
don from New York. Or if you live in San Francisco, you 
an take it direct to London via New York. Pay no more 
than you would with an ordinary jet. And don’t forget: 
the nicest thing about flying with British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation is still our people. Our warm, friendly, 
incredibly courteous people. Once you flv with us. vou’ll 


All over the world BOAC 
takes good care of you 
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THE TRUE 
SCIENTIS F 


The true scientist, the creative 
engineer, has a light in his eye 
that money can’t buy. A man’s 
real warmth for his job, his 
real measure of attainment, 
does not begin and end with 
_ his paycheck—important 
-~ though that is. 
~ To find himself in the right 
~- emotional and creativeclimate; 
` to rub elbows with acknowl- 
edged masters in his field; 
_ to contribute to America’s 
future — these are the rewards 
~ which impel men of outstand- 
 ingtalent to come to Lockheed 
Missiles & Space Company. 
We invite you to join their 
proud company. Write Dept. 
600, P.O. G504, Sunnyvale, 
California. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 


LOCK HEED 


MISSILES & 
SPACE COMPANY 


; A GROUP DIVISION OF 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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The Checker Marathon 


Tired of the whole family “breathing 
down your neck” when you're out for a 
Sunday drive? The Checker Marathon 
has more space everywhere inside, yet 





is trim and easy to park outside. 
Sedans, station wagons and limousines, 
each with extra-wide door openings, a 
rugged built-to-last chassis, classic styl- 
ing that will never look dated. 


Send for brochure. 
re. BE) ie) ET RAR TR engl 


Checker Motors Danana 
i Dept. C-4, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007 $ 
Name 





Address 





City State Zip 











The Hired Help 


EE ee 
By WEARE HOLBROOK 


Weare Hoxpsroox is an infrequent bul 
welcome contributor to these pages. He lives 
in Hartsdale, New York, and is the author of 
many light articles. 


Far be it from me to sabotage a 
fellow writer, especially a writer so 
much older and better than I. But if 
you were a youthful admirer of P. G. 
Wodehouse and are thinking of re- 
reading some of your old favorites, 
my advice is, don’t. 

My enthusiasm for Pelham Gren- 
ville dates from the days when a 
nickel would buy you a big fat 
Saturday Evening Post. (As a matter 
of fact, I got it for three and a half 
cents because I peddled it every 
Thursday afternoon and sold almost 
enough copies to get one leg of a 
Shetland pony.) 

It was easy to spot the Wodehouse 
serials because they were always 
illustrated with rather pale water- 
color sketches by May Wilson Pres- 
ton. Even without the illustrations 
it would have been easy to spot them; 
the snappy dialogue, frequently aug- 
mented by a character who was hard 
of hearing or hard of thinking, left 
plenty of white space to attract the 
eye, quite unlike the solid-gray prose 
of Ben Ames Williams or Corra 
Harris. The serials ran in about 
six installments, and I used to save 
them unread until I had a complete 
novel. Though it was a prolonged 
privation, like not taking a drink 
of water until all the lawn had been 
mowed, the end result was worth the 
wait. 

But my latest reading of Wode- 
house follows a wait of some forty 
years, and the end result is not what 
I expected. It isn’t that the humor 
is dated. The airy banter is as airy 
as ever. I still enjoy hearing an egg 
greet a bean with “‘Yo-ho, yo-ho! 
Yo-most-frightfully-ho!” and shar- 
ing the Marquis of Blandings’ pre- 
occupation with pigs. 

As with many revivals, however, 
its overall effect is depressing. In my 
wildest flights of fancy I never 
dreamed of having a valet, or gentle- 
man’s gentleman. But there was 
always the hope that somewhere in 
my life there might be a sort of 
blurred copy of someone like Jeeves. 

The closest I ever came to being 


-n waited on, hand, foot, and brain, in 


the Bertie Wooster manner was dur- 
ing initiation week at the Sigma Nu 
house when, as an upper classman, I 
had a freshman pledge at my beck 
and call. It was a corn belt version 
of the Oxford ‘‘fag” system, and .a 
week of it was about all the demo- 
cratic spirit a state university could 
stand; any more, and the temporary 
slaves might have decided that those 
Greek letters just weren’t worth the 
drudgery. 

Then there were a couple of Atlan- 
tic crossings during which the stew- 
ards gave me an all too fleeting illu- 
sion of Woosterity; and the waiters 
and bellboys in London left me feel- 
ing faintly feudal. But along with 
the deference and solicitude, I de- 
tected the appraising side-glance re- 
served for tourists who have not yet 
bestowed the ultimate tip. These 
were faithful old family retainers — 
but only as long as the American 
Express checks held out. None of 
them had the picturesque aplomb 
of the ever-resourceful servitors who 
furthered the plots of the old Bolton 
and Kern musicals, or their suc- 
cessors on stage and screen; none of 
them looked like Sydney Greenstreet 
or Eric Blore or Arthur Treacher. 

It must be admitted that even the 
least impressive gentleman’s gentle- 
man would have appeared out of 
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place in my ancestral home in Iowa 
(where my one and only attempt to 
sport a walking stick evoked the sym- 
pathetic query, “How did you hurt 
your foot?”), He would have been 
equally incongruous in my three- 
and-a-half-room monoplex New 
York apartment or my suburban 
split-level ranch house. ‘There were 
no servants’ quarters—or even 
eighths — in the former. And in the 
latter, my neighbors would have con- 
sidered me guilty of living above my 
station, which is only a local stop. 

In all my life I have never been 
awakened by the suave intonation, 
‘Your bath is drawn, sir.” Nor has 








Children who have time to listen to “music” 
have time to learn piano 


Without guidance, children naturally tend to 
fritter away their time on mere entertainment: 
trivial radio and television programs, comic 
books, tasteless phonograph records. 

Rock ’em by rolling in an Acrosonic. 

Children respond to the beauty of this su- 
perb piano by Baldwin with instinctive enthu- 
siasm.And new teaching methods make learning 
to play a rewarding kind of fun. 

Now, more than ever, music is an essential 
part of the well-rounded life of an educated per- 
son—the life of books, conversation and culture 
for which most parents aspire to prepare their 
children. There'll never be a better time than 
today to begin your children’s basic music ed- 
ucation at the piano. 

Baldwin is eager to help—and not only by 
offering you a selection of exquisitely styled 
Acrosonics that bring visual as well as musical 


BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS + BALDWIN 


beauty into any room. We have prepared a 
booklet on music education—Questions and An- 
swers About Your Child and Music—that we'll 
gladly send you free. Just mail the coupon. 
See your Baldwin dealer, too. In his showroom 
you can inspect the handsome Acrosonic just 
right for your home. And he can recommend a 
qualified piano teacher just right for your child. 
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- Baldwin Piano & Organ Company 
1801 Gilbert Ave., Dept. A 4.65 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


Please send me a free copy of your brochure, 
Questions and Answers About Your Child and Music. 
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, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON AND HOWARD PIANOS 





The kids at school call me “Fatty”! 


EARTBREAKING? Of course it is. 
Whoever introduced the notion 


that a fat child is a happy child never 
faced this situation. 


Help end the cause of tearful home- 
comings like this one by establishing 
sensible eating habits for the whole 
family. For example, you can help 


bring meals into better nutritional 
balance with milk and other dairy 
foods because milk is an important 
source of essential food nutrients. 
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It’s up to you! 
Parents who are really interested in 
the health and happiness of their 
children cannot ignore the importance 
of cultivating good eating habits. Al- 
lowing a child to overeat or to eat a 
poorly balanced diet, with the hope 
that the child will ultimately outgrow 
these bad habits, is a good example of 
how some parents encourage the de- 


` velopment of lifetime behavior pat- 


terns that cannot help but lead to 
unhappiness. 


Far too many parents either do not 
realize or overlook the damage that 
can occur when children do not learn 
good eating habits. Some children do 


‘not achieve all that they might in 


school and in other activities simply 
because their bodies are not properly 
nourished, and this happens in high 
income homes as well as in low income 
homes. 


There is nothing complicated about 
establishing a family meal pattern if 
the Daily Food Guide is followed. The 
Guide suggests four major food group- 
ings to provide a foundation for a 
balanced diet. 
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The foods are grouped on the basis 
of the kinds of nutrients they supply. 
The groups are: (1) Milk and Other 
Dairy Foods; (2) Meats, Fish, Poultry, 
Eggs, Dried Peas and Beans, Nuts; 
(3) Fruits and Vegetables; (4) Cereals 
and Breads. Foods not included in 
these four groups may be selected to 
round out the diet and to provide 
adequate calorie intake. 


Milk and Other Dairy Foods 
Three to four glasses of milk daily for 
children and teen-agers; at least two 


glasses daily for adults (or equivalent 
amounts of milk in other dairy foods 
such as cheese and ice cream). Milk 
is a very versatile food and can be used 
in many ways. For those family mem- 
bers who insist they do not like the 
taste of plain milk, it is easy to in- 
corporate milk into cooking, or milk’s 
flavor may quickly be changed by add- 
ing any of a wide variety of flavorings. 


Here is why milk and other dairy 
foods are suggested as one of the four 
major food groupings in the Daily 
Food Guide: two 8-ounce glasses of 
milk each day provide for the moder- 
ately active adult man about 25% of 
his daily recommended protein allow- 
ances (high quality protein, too, with 
the amino acids needed for repairing 
and building body tissue); more than 
70% of his calcium (calcium is recom- 
mended for the adult diet as well as for 
that of growing children); about 45% 
of his riboflavin (which is vital in the 
body’s metabolism) ; about 15% of his 
vitamin A (which helps prevent night 
blindness and is involved in skin 


health); and 10-15% of his calories. 


For an adult woman, the percent- 
ages of these nutrients are slightly 
higher because nutrient allowances 
for women tend to be slightly lower 
than those for men. The four glasses 
of milk recommended for teen-agers 
provide substantially higher percent- 
ages of all these important nutrients. 
We call milk’s calories “armored calo- 
ries” because milk does provide so 
many essential nutrients at a compara- 
tively low cost in calories. 


The Daily Food Guide makes it 
possible to enjoy America’s abundance 
of good food because wide choices 
in food selection are possible. If some 
family members don’t like one kind 
of fruit or vegetable, for example, 
many other varieties are available and 
should be tried until the family tastes 
are satisfied. 


For more information on the Daily 
Food Guide, write: Daily Food Guide, 
American Dairy Association, 20 N. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american dairy association 


breakfast ever been brought to me 
in bed except when I’ve been feeling 
too miserable to appreciate it. For 
one thing, it is impossible to draw 
a shower bath; for another, the 
threat of toast crumbs in the pajamas 
always impels me to get up and look 
my fried eggs in the eye like a man. 

In the Wodehouse world, the only 
servant problem was a superfluity. 
There was the usual populous staff, 
including gardener, stableman, but- 
ler, social secretary, cook, laundress, 
boots, housekeeper, and assorted 
maids. But the complications of the 
plot also required a few extra ser- 
vants — bogus servants temporarily 
engaged for the big house party and 
purporting to come from a reputable 
agency, but actually American crimi- 
nals scheming to steal the jewels of 
the guests. 

All this makes tantalizing reading 
for the average householder today, 
whose ancestral acres are fractional 
and whose social position depends on 
keeping up with the Dow Joneses. 
This is not to say that my wife and 
I haven’t had any domestic help in 
our ménage. Weve had plenty; 
quite enough to constitute a staff, 
except that it didn’t come as a ser- 
ried rank but rather in single file — 
a succession of females named Car- 
rie, Eulah, Olive, Kitty, Anna, Rose, 
Wilma, Elizabeth, Helen, Ingrid, 
Othilde, and Legion. 

Over the years we have watched 
the wage scale tilt from fifty cents an 
hour to six bits, to a buck, and then 
up to a dollar and a quarter. We 
have also shared in the evolution of 
the social security system by filling 
out countless forms and punch cards 
for withholding taxes for insurance 
and unemployment. 

According to the Internal Revenue 
Department, the taxes apply to cash 
wages paid, regardless of when 
earned, to a household employee in 
a calendar quarter for household 
services if the employer pays the 
employee $50 or more cash wages in 
the quarter; the $50-a-quarter test 
applies separately to each employee. 

This involved considerable book- 
keeping at first. But there were oc- 
casional benign blanks, especially 
during the summer, when because 
of the rapid turnover of personnel, 
no one employee was paid $50 or 
more a quarter. Bookkeeping has 
been further simplified from time to 
time by complete inactivity on the 
labor front, with nobody being paid 
anything. 


‘These periods of do-it-yourself 
housekeeping often last long enough 
to effect a perceptible lowering of 
standards. Breakfast in the kitchen, 
which has always been recognized as 
convenient and cozy, leads reluctant- 
ly to the conclusion that lunch and 
dinner in the kitchen can be equally 
convenient and cozy. Paper nap- 
kins, once restricted to picnics and 
cafeterias, suddenly acquire the sta- 
tus of linen. The corner delicatessen, 
with its cold cuts and potato salad, 
takes on the baronial charm of 
Fortnum & Mason’s. Among the 
discoveries I have made as the lord 
of a maidless manor are these: 

A couple of slugs of straight liquor 
before retiring — just enough to in- 
duce inertia — will make bed-mak- 
ing much easier next morning. 

Blowing on the tops of books is the 
best way to clean a library. 

Waving a newspaper under the 
bed is the best way to clean a bed- 
room. 

The best way to keep eggs from 
sticking to plates and kitchen uten- 
sils is to give up eating eggs. 

If you just put off washing the 
windows, pretty soon you won’t need 
curtains. 

Of course, with the impending 
return of hired help, we hastily 
raise our standards again. For many 
years, in fact, Thursday used to be a 
day of frantic tidying up to meet the 
critical eye of the cleaning woman, 
who came on Friday. But I doubt 
that we ever fooled her. As in the 
Wodehouse establishments, the em- 
ployee was usually several shades 
smarter than the employer. 

And fussier. Almost before the 
old class distinctions were abolished, 
new class distinctions appeared. It 
was only morbid curiosity that 
moved me to ask, 


“Why are you leaving us, kitchen 
maid, 

So abruptly, without any warning?” 

“Because of the Missus, sir,’’ she 


said. 

sI give her my _ notice this 
morning.” 

“But how has she treated you, 


kitchen maid? 
Please be quite frank in your answer.” 


“Like one of the family, sir,” she 
said, 

“And I’ve stood it as long as I can, 
“heal 


I’m sure Jeeves wouldn’t have 
put up with it either. He knew his 
place. 


The Neurotic’s 
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BY MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 


The greatest works of art and the 
vilest murders are motivated alike: 
to do one thing once that only you in 
all the world can do. 


Neurotics dream of a good life, or a 
great suicide note. 


A generous woman, a man with 
empathy, a cabdriver who keeps his 
mouth shut: these almost do not 
exist. 


The neurotic desperately galvanizes 
his energy and produces an aftercast 
— in other words, ‘‘a throw of dice 
after the game is ended; hence, any- 
thing done too late.” 


The time to begin most things is ten 
years ago. 


Every man is unique whose wife 
makes him feel so. 


We semaphore from ship to ship, but 
they’re sinking too. 


Your best work always seems to have 
been done by someone else. 


Vanity, revenge, loneliness, boredom 
all apply; lust is one of the least of 
the reasons for promiscuity. 


K) 
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Two who are tidy can make a go of 


marriage, or two who are sloppy — 
but never one of each. 


When you’re with people you have 
nothing to say to, you’re liable to 
say almost anything. 


Love, at best, is joy; work, though, 
can be ecstasy. 


Families who hate each other seem 
almost glued together; a happy 
home is such a free place there is 
seldom anyone in it. 


Men who don’t like girls with brains 
don’t like girls. 


Neurotics would rather lose than not 
gamble at all. 


Nobody has a happy childhood, said . 


a young man who was the happiest 
child I ever knew. 


Before you go, hope they remember 
you; before you return, hope they” ve 
forgotten. 


Let someone look at us sideways, and 
we are sure we have been found out. 


When a chef, a chemist, or a tree 
surgeon talks about his work, we can 
all listen and learn; let an artist do 
it, though, and it just sounds preten- 
tious. 


Women talk and talk, but men hear 
only the self-incriminating things. 


A woman alone in Venice is like a 
man two years out of work. 


Men gossip less than women but 
mean it. 


Strong cruel women generally marry 
weak cruel men. 


Good food, good sex, good digestion, 
good sleep; to these basic animal 
pleasures man has added nothing 
but the good cigarette. 


If you can’t gracefully resolve a quar- 
rel, don’t get married. 


It’s innocence when it charms us, 
ignorance when it doesn’t. 


Most marriages would be happier 
if the husband could have a pleas- 
ant little side affair, provided the 
wife never knew about it. 


For neurotics, success is a five-minute 
wonder; failure, a five-year plan. 


Luck: when your burst of energy 
doesn’t run afoul of someone else’s. 


By the time women are kind to each 
other, they’re no longer rivals. Or 
is it the other way around? 


The next voice you hear will un- 
doubtedly be your own. 





Two doodles courtesy of Charles W. Morton, 
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BY SARA WEEKS 


Sara Weexs has worked editorially on books 
and magazines and is the author of a chil- 
dren’s book, TALES OF A COMMON PIGEON. 


Some people are always early and 
some are always late. Most of my 
lite I’ve belonged to the latter group, 
although I don’t enjoy being late 
or causing other people inconven- 
lence. It’s true that I don’t like to 
stand in stations waiting for trains 
to leave and am embarrassed to 
arrive at a party first. Of course, 
there are people who are punctual. 
That is the real art. And I think 
the secret is to allow a little more 
time than you think you will need — 
providing everything goes according 
to your plan. Since I hate to waste 
time, I never plan for enough to 
take care of the unexpected delay 
which is more often the rule than 
the exception. 

I’ve had several friends who have 
earnestly tried to take me in hand. 
They shake their heads over my 
flying down the platform, calling to 
the conductor that I’m coming; and 
they eat a sandwich before they 
come to my house for dinner. The 
sad thing is that most of their best 
efforts have ended in disaster. 

For instance, left to myself I 
never would have sat on that man’s 
head on the train to Chicago. It was 
a terrible shock to both of us. I 
was going to Chicago with my 
roommate, her parents, and her 
brother. Her father was the earliest 
of early birds — first one up in the 
morning and the first one up in any 
train. He habitually arrived at sta- 
tions half an hour ahead, and on 
this occasion he had us all buttoned 
into our coats and on our feet in the 
aisle twenty minutes before we saw 
the streetlights of Chicago’s suburbs. 
I was wearing a new pair of spike 
heels and carrying two awkward 
pieces of hand luggage. Finally I 
couldn’t stand any longer; I dropped 
heavily onto the arm of the chair 
behind me. There was a muffled 
cry and some wild flailing of hands 
and feet. I suffered a moment of 
panic when I realized that the hard 
egg-shaped object I was sitting on 
must be a head, probably the head 
of a gentleman we’d observed mak- 
ing a good many trips to the club 
car. Horrified, I lurched back to my 
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JACK DANIEL’S HOLLOW is an especially 


good place to make Tennessee whiskey and 
Charcoal Mellow it to a rare sippin’ smoothness 


We have a cave with a pure limestone 
spring running out of it at 56° year- 
round. We have good neighbors who 
bring us fine grains. And we have a 
rickyard backed up to a steep cliff where 
we can rick-burn hard maple charcoal 
to gentle our whiskey. So, we can tell 
you, the Hollow is a good place to 
make Tennessee whiskey. Friends of 
Jack Daniel’s can tell you most 

any place is a good place to sip it. 





© 1964, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
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feet. The poor bewildered man sat 
there, upright, rubbing his temples 
with both hands. He kept on rub- 
bing his head all the rest of the way 
to Chicago. I couldn’t think of 
anything adequate to say to him — 
he just looked at me in mute as- 
tonishment. How could I have done 
it? Indeed, how could I? 

Several years later I went back 
to visit this family when my room- 
mate was married. They lived in a 
stalwart little town in Ohio called 
Defiance (it was where Mad Anthony 
Wayne took his last stand before 
the Indians). After the wedding 
I had decided to stop briefly in 
Detroit, and could only afford to 
go there if I went by bus. My 
friend’s father took it upon himself 
to see that I got to the depot in time 
and aboard the bus. I have always 
adored him, and he saw me off with 
great affection and aplomb — even 
though we were there three quarters 
of an hour early. We bought my 
ticket, and then while he made some 
inquiries I looked around the sta- 
tion. (I remember that I found a 
list of nearby towns that intrigued 
me. It began with Defiance and 
continued: Alliance, Independence, 
Napoleon, Jewel, Brunesberg.) With 
his help, I was the first person on 
the bus; I kissed him good-bye and 
read my book quite happily before 
anyone else appeared. Some fifteen 
minutes out of Defiance the driver 
began to shuffle through his tickets. 
“Is there somebody on this bus going 
to Detroit??? he asked. “Yes,” I 
answered. ‘‘Well, lady,’’ he said, 
“all the rest of us are going to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana.” 

‘“This is an express bus” he 
added. ‘‘We don’t make any stops 
but ‘rest stops.’ ° I went all the 
way to Fort Wayne and then all the 
way back to Defiance with him. He 
didn’t charge me for the trip, but 
it took me six hours before I was 
ready to start out again for Detroit. 


I always wait till the last possible 
moment to get my reservations, and 
this sometimes leads to difficulties, 
as it did on that night train from 
Boston to Detroit. It was a Sunday 
during the war, and the ticket agent 
had no berths available until just 
before the train left, so I was sur- 
prised to be only one of three people 
in my car when we pulled out of 
South Station. The delay at the 
next stop, Back Bay, explained every- 
thing. We'd been there a long time 
when there was a lot of shouting 
and cheering, and the triumphant 
Chicago Bears football team was es- 
corted down the platform to our car. 
They more than filled it up. I have 
really never seen so many enormous 
men, bursting with health and vi- 
tality; they’d been undefeated that 
year. The Bear in the seat opposite 
me was small, relatively. And quiet, 
at first. He asked me if I was sure 
this was my berth, and when I nod- 
ded, he said wasn’t that just fine, 
it was the same number as his. The 
others all went off to the club car 
singing. But he kept asking me 
questions like, what time is it? I 
said I didn’t know and went on 
reading. He wondered if Pd like 
a drink, and I said no. Dinner? 
No, I said. He was silent until a 
Western Union man came along 
and he asked for a blank. Several 
minutes later it was thrust over my 
book; on the back of the blank he 
had drawn a picture of me. At 
least he said it was me (it was a 
great deal more buxom than I was 
at the time). Now he had to know 
my name to put on the picture. I 
was only fifteen; Pd been told not 


to give my name to strangers, so - 


I gave him a name that wasn’t 
mine but had my initials (since they 
showed on my suitcase). I thought 
I was pretty smart to think of Sylvia 
Watkins. He made a couple of 
other attempts to interest me in 
dinner, but I kept saying no, so he 
left. Although I was hungry, I de- 
cided that if I was quick and got to 
bed before he came back Pd manage 
to escape him. I had the lower. 
Of course, it was earlier than I was 
used to going to sleep, so I didn’t for 
quite a while. I guess I must have 
just dropped off with my book on 
my chest and the light still on when 
someone sat down across my knees. 
I rose up, bristling with bobby pins. 
It was my Bear. I told him to get 
right out of my berth. Instead, he 
pulled the curtains closed behind 
him. He had obviously had quite 
a bit to drink; luckily it made him 
more genial and less determined. 
He did finally agree to leave if I'd 
write him a letter. But as soon as 
he got off my stomach and out into 
the aisle the rest of the team booed 
and jeered. I really couldn't be 
sure he wouldn’t change his mind 
until they all got off at Syracuse at 
two thirty in the morning. 

What I didn’t discover until the 
next day, and then I learned it from 
an angry lady in the washroom, 
was that he had gone into each of 
the lower berths on either side, struck 
a match, and said, “Oh, I’m sorry, 
you’re not Miss Watkins, are you!”’ 
and then continued until he found 
me. I suppose you could say in this 
case that the early bird did catch 
the worm, but just didn’t want it. 


THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 


By HERBERT J. WARREN 


I cannot weep for Christian blood 

Spilled by the Moors a thousand years ago, 

Nor tremble for those centuries, long yet to come, 
When he, if anyone, who bears my seed 


May starve. 


Before our parents were born 
Your grandfather kicked my grandfather. 
I did not feel it then 


And do not now. 


But if ever you kick me, brother, 
For, until then, you are my brother, 
Do not, thereafter, walk alone in dark places. 
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Are you sure you should name Cousin George 
as executor of your Will? 





Is dear Cousin George really the man for the job? 
Will he be on hand exactly where and when he’s 
needed? Can he handle all the responsibilities fac- 
ing him? 

Let’s see. As executor of your Will, he’ll have 
responsibilities like protecting your assets ... com- 
piling an inventory ... appraising the value of each 
item... documenting the assets... settling bills and 
claims...meeting cash needs...applying the sound- 
est tax policies... making the wisest investments. 


Now you know why so many people name us as 
executor. And as trustee. 

Your plans are safeguarded by investment ana- 
lysts, tax specialists and other experts. These are 
men who offer round-the-clock, on-the-spot talents 
you can’t expect any individual executor to have. 

We suggest that you and your lawyer talk with 
us about this important matter of naming the right 
executor. 

And Cousin George seconds the motion. 


THE FIRST & OLD COLONY 
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ZERMATT 


BY CURTIS CATE 


For years I resisted the call. There 
was something too obvious about 
that great Tom Thumb of a moun- 
tain mocking one across the virgin 
snow, the chocolate-box view with 
the little clockwork funicular which 
beckons from the walls of travel of- 
fices all over the world. It was too 
much like a Swiss Taj Mahal. But 
my friends kept going, winter after 
winter; and finally one of them said, 
“Its got to be seen to be believed. 
The first morning when I pulled 
back my hotel-room curtain, there it 
was, all rose and gold, rising up 
against a sky as pure and blue as 
Fra Angelico’s. It was so unbeliev- 
able that I took it for a trompe-ľ oeil 
fresco painted on the wall by a taste- 
less management. I yanked the cur- 
tain back over it — but no, it was 
the real thing. And those sleighs —”’ 

“Sleighs?”?” I said. 

“Why, yes, there’s no road up to 
Zermatt, so in the village everyone 
travels by sleigh.” 

That did it. I took the next train, 
and have been going back ever since. 
And each time the electric train from 
Brig rounds the last mountain bend 
on its one-and-a-half-hour ascent 
from the valley, I feel the same 
wintry thrill. The faithful gaunt- 
cheeked porter will be there, waiting 
expectantly by his sled, and out be- 


yond the platform, by the cigarette 
and chocolate stall, the well-blan- 
keted horses hitched to the fur-lined 
sleighs will be pawing the snow and ex- 
haling clouds of steam as in a Currier 
& Ives print. This is Zermatt the 
timeless, insulated from the mech- 
anized march of history by twenty 
kilometers of roadless defile and a 
dead-end valley at the foot of the 
majestic Matterhorn. 

For here the giant forces of geology 
have, so far, successfully stood off 
the juggernaut of industrial progress. 
The little village of Zermatt (the 
name comes from the old German 
zu der Matte — ‘“‘to the meadow”) lies 
at an altitude of some 5000 feet, and 
from here to the top of the Théodule 
Pass, which leads over into Italy, 
there is another steep rise of 5500 
feet. But for these 5500 feet and the 
presence of the Théodule Glacier, 
which even in summer is full of 
crevasses presenting risks for inex- 
perienced hikers, the valley of the 
Visp would have become another 
Brenner Pass, linking the Gothic 
north with the Latin south, and Zer- 
matt would long since have been 
transformed into a noisy transit 
point on a major international thor- 
oughfare. Instead, the valley has 
been locked from time immemorial 
by a formidable gate of ice and rock, 
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and the little village of 1800 souls 
which nestles beneath it thus re- 
mains, with Wengen, the only Alpine 
resort in Switzerland which cannot 
be reached by car. 

One has only to walk up the main 
street on any winter evening to ap- 
preciate just what this means. The 
air is of a virgin purity; the snow, 
though it tends to melt under the 
noonday sun, is still snow, and not 
the filthy slush it becomes in Kitz- 
biihel or Davos after it has been 
churned to a brown soup by a cease- 
less stream of Volkswagens and fume- 
spewing buses. The old church bell 
tolling the Angelus for evensong 
rings out loud and clear, with no 
competition from motor horns or 
klaxons, and if the pedestrian must 
occasionally give way, it is to the 
lively jingle of harness bells. Two 
bay horses pulling the sky-blue sleigh 
of the Zermatterhof plunge by with 
their cargo of new arrivals, bundled 
beneath their furs like deck sitters on 
an ocean liner. Or one may see the 
proud red chariot of the Hotel Mont 
Cervin, piloted with insolent dash 
by a ruddy-cheeked young coach- 
man with the gold letters MC em- 
blazoned on his visored cap. 

In the spring, the sleighs give way 
to open carriages, pulled by the same 
horses over the village’s dirt and 
stone streets. Those who have had 
occasion to compare the two seasons 
will readily agree that Zermatt in 
summer is even more beautiful 
than in winter. The snow-powdered 
mountains to the south shed their 
white ermine capes for cloaks of a 
gaunter hue: the slate gray of the 
soaring rocks is transmuted from 
afar into a deep misty blue, which is 
heated to a purple rose in the fire 
of the rising and setting sun. Lower 
down, beneath the glaciers, the 
slopes burst into a quilted patch- 
work of brilliant green, spangled 
with a galaxy of sprouting blossoms 
which run a dazzling spectrum, from 
the mustard yellow of the rock orpine 
to the red of the mountain lily, the 
purple of the Alpine columbine, the 
white of the one-flowered winter- 
green, and the pale carmine flush of 
the wild Alpine rose. 

This schematic inventory would 
be incomplete without mention of 
the noblest flower of them all — 
named, for this very reason, edelweiss 
(noble white). It prides itself on 
being the highest growing of all 


Alpine flora, and it maintains an: 


Olympian remoteness which has the 
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R. M.S. Queen Mary, 81,237 tons. A Cunard Queen sails from Net 


Well, it’s 


The world’s two largest superliners — the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Queen Mary — provide the room to let you lead the life you 
like. You command the vastest decks and public rooms afloat 
for a long weekend of relaxation, bracing Atlantic air, gourmet 
cuisine and impeccable British service. 


Aa BIGNESS is a big reason to sail on 
Ww? a Cunard Queen. Each is over 
fe 80,000 tons, 5 city blocks long, 
and has the largest staterooms at sea. 
Topside, there are over 3 acres of decks. 
Inside, all the facilities of a resort town: 
smart shops, gymnasiums, libraries, 
theaters, salt-water swimming pools, 
night clubs, cocktail lounges, even 
children’s nurseries. The point is— 
aboard the Queens you have the room 
and the facilities to live as you please. 

Take a swim or a Turkish bath. Exer- 






cise. Play deck tennis. Take dance les- 
sons, Or, just relax. There is always a 
chair for you on deck, and a steward at 
hand. Writing rooms provide tranquil- 
lity. The libraries stock 5,000 books. 
Attend the daily concert. See a new 
film. Go night clubbing (fine Scotch is 
but 30¢ a drink). Enter a bridge tourna- 
ment. Even call home. 

A staff of 163 chefs and helpers pro- 
vides an international gourmet cuisine. 
(In First Class there is one sitting for 
every meal.) Cunard’s British service is 


Is bigness the reason to sail ona 
Queen? 
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the kind rarely experienced elsewhere 
today. Every need is anticipated; each 
courtesy completed with a smile. 

There are endless reasons for sailing 
on a giant Cunard Queen. Perhaps the 
best is that you will have an absolutely 
marvelous time. 


Note to Executives 


















Business trips on the Queens make 
sound sense, Passage always includes 
a weekend, so you are only three 
days away from business. You have 
time to regain the long-view per- 
spective and to prepare for business 
meetings. You have the assistance of 
multilingual English secretaries and 
modern dictating machines. You land 
refreshed and ready for business. 


For details, see your travel agent or Cunard. Main office in U.S., 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York. 


Confusion 


IS | 
Expensive 


If your job requires you to move your family 
lock, stock and barrel to a strange city, 
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force of an aristocratic instinct. It 
is the most inaccessible of Alpine 
flowers, choosing with deliberate 
mountaineer orneriness to grow in 
tufts perched far out on a precipitous 
overhang or in three thimblefuls of 
earth caught in the cleft of a dizzying 
crevasse. The Swiss are justly proud 
of its rugged individuality, so akin 
to their own, which is why they 
chose it long ago to be their national 
flower. It can be plucked by an 
enterprising climber, but to uproot it 
is a criminal offense, punishable 
by law. This is one of the first 
things the summer hiker learns from 
his guide. He is also told to beware 
of the edelweiss’ elusive lure: for 
many are the inexperienced aliens 
who in reaching for the rare white 
bloom have lost their foothold and 
plunged headlong to their death. 
But let us, after this brief botanical 
detour, resume our walk on the 
terra firma of the valley floor. Here 
on the right, basking in the hot mid- 


i day sunshine, is one of the landmarks 


of the village, another of the many 
chalet-hotels lining this picturesque 
main street — the Hotel Walliser- 
hof, recognizable by its dark timber- 
ing and gay red shutters. ‘The only 
Zermatt hotel which managed to 
stay open right through the last war, 
it now boasts sixty beds in lieu of 
the twenty before the war, and under 
the management of its owner, ‘Theo- 
dor Welschen, its corridors, stair- 
cases, and little writing rooms have 


_been charmingly decorated with iron 





cheese-making pots, delicate water- 
colors and figurines of the Madonna, 
an eighteenth-century clock, and 
even an impressive baroque chande- 
lier from Brig. 

Here the young rendezvous in 
the evening to drink gluhwein and 
Williamine, a distilled pear cordial 
which can hold its own with the best 
Framboise; if energetic, they can 
twist and throb to the beat of a per- 
spiring band. Next door, in the pine- 
paneled taproom, the village elders 
and Scotsmen in tartan caps cluster 
around the wooden bar exchanging 
speculative gossip about the coming 
curling contests. 

A little farther up the main street 
on the left, beyond the gabled shops 
advertising canary-yellow slacks and 
thick reindeer sweaters from Nor- 
way, is the squat Mont Cervin, Zer- 
matt’s most fashionable hotel and 
also one of its oldest, since it dates 
from 1867. Its gradual growth and 
enlargement, along with much of 
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present-day Zermatt’s, were the 
work of Alexander Seiler, a kind of 
local Conrad Hilton. 

Until Seiler turned up on the 
scene, travelers venturing up the 
thirty-five-mile valley of the Visp as 
far as Zermatt were traditionally 
put up by the parish priest. But in 
1838 the cantonal government of the 
Valais (that part of southern Switzer- 
land which borders Italy between 


the Lake of Geneva and the Tessin) 4 





forbade priests to act as innkeepers. 
Mountain climbing was then in its 
infancy, the vertigo of dizzying preci- 
pices and breathtaking vistas having 
been made fashionable by the Ro- 
mantics, and what Zermatt clearly 
needed was a well-run hostelry for 
visiting British lords and others of a 
pioneering mettle. Alexander Seiler, 
who had started out as a soap manu- 
facturer in Sion (the capital of the 
Valais), down in the valley, was con- 
sequently lured up to Zermatt by 
his brother Joseph, who happened 
to be the curate. The two brothers 
bought out the local doctor, who 
had tried to run an inn, and in 1855 
Seiler opened the first of the five 


hotels which were eventually to be | 


his. He renamed it the Monte Rosa, 
in honor of that year’s victorious 
ascent of the second highest of the 
Alps. 

The Monte Rosa Hotel has sub- 
sisted to this day next door to the 
parish priest’s chalet, easily identi- 
fiable from the painted fresco of the 
Madonna and the curved pulpit 
balcony adorning its facade. The 
Monte Rosa itself has preserved the 
same humble scale, with low-ceil- 
inged rooms and a flutter of Vic- 
torian lace. A few of the old ward- 
robes remain in the earlier part of 
the hotel, along with a quaint old 
stove made of giltstein (a porous 
light-gray stone noted for its heat-. 
retaining properties) which once 
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warmed the entire establishment. 
The stove is still on view in a fragrant 
pine-paneled drawing room on the 
second floor whose walls are covered 
with photographs and pictures of the 
Matterhorn and its first conqueror, 
Edward Whymper, who climbed it 
in 1865. An engraving, done by 
Whymper himself, shows the ““Mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club in front of 
the Monte Rosa Hotel in 1864” — 
bearded men in round hats, cravats, 
and waistcoats, whose rugged tunics 
must have constituted as formidable 
an impediment to their exertions as 
did the stiff uniforms worn by their 
contemporaries at Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga. 

Whymper’s memory, consecrated 
at the Monte Rosa in a facade me- 
dallion and a basement restaurant 
christened the “Whymper Stube,” 
has also been preserved at the Zer- 
matt Museum, now housed directly 
behind the hotel. Here has been 
assembled an impressive array of 
ice picks, boots, ropes, letters, faded 
daguerreotypes, and photographs 
commemorating the first ascents of 
the towering peaks encircling Zer- 
matt, down to 1962’s first winter 
conquest of the Matterhorn’s north- 
ern face by Von Allmen and Etter. 

The proximity of the Matterhorn 
imbues the village with a spirit all 
its own. In other Alpine resorts the 
ski instructors may take a variety of 
jobs for the summer, but here most 
of the ninety teachers in the ski 
school work as mountain guides 
from June to September. 

In talking to these hardy moun- 
taineers, one encounters the same 
rugged tranquillity but also the same 
restless urge and distant look in the 
eye which one finds in old sea 
captains. “If I could, I would start 
again tomorrow,” Alex Perren likes 
to say, carefully bending his metallic 
leg as he sits down by the bar of his 
new hotel. His leg had to be ampu- 
tated several years ago after he had 
dangled at the end of a rope for 
half a day over a rocky cliff of the 
Ober-Gabelhorn. 

How much this indomitable Al- 
pine spirit will continue to sway 
Zermatt it is impossible to say. For 
the dominani forces in evidence now 
tend to work in a contrary direction. 
The emphasis is increasingly on fa- 
cility, and all the surrounding moun- 
tainsides up to 3000 meters have 
been covered with a network of 
funiculars, T bars, chair lifts, and 
cable cars to exploit nature’s gener- 


ous expanse of treeless snow, on 
which one can ski well into April 
(considered by some the best skiing 
month). It is now a rarity to see a 
skier using skins, even to climb to 
the top of the Théodule Pass; one 
can make the journey in three quar- 
ters of an hour comfortably hitched 
to a snowcat piloted by a bearded 
character with the appropriately 
international name of Rico Mutten- 
zer. It is then an easy run down to 
the Italian resort of Cervinia, from 
which one can return to the Swiss 
border by cable car. 

The climbing of the Matterhorn 
itself has almost become an enter- 
prise of mass production, and in 
July and August there are days when 
as many as twenty or thirty guides 
and a hundred amateurs make the 
climb along a well-roped and staked- 
Out course. 

To be sure, Zermatt has managed 
to preserve many of its quaint old 
chalets and forage huts, which in 
other resorts like Verviers and Crans 
have all but disappeared. But these 
picturesque relics of the past, some 
of which go back to the sixteenth 





century, are now being engulfed by 
a torrent of new construction, which 
is turning the village into a thriv- 
ing town — it already boasts nearly 
seventy hotels. In the process the old 
village spirit is waning, and with it 
that fierce clannishness which was 
once the mark of the Zermatters. 
There are some 310 Bürger — de- 
scendants of the original families in- 
habiting the commune, who enjoy 
common grazing and forestry rights 
on the surrounding hillsides and a 
share in the profits reaped by five 
hotels, the Gornergrat funicular, and 
the Schwarzee cable car. But the 
160 non-Birger now living in Zer- 
matt are in many cases richer and 
politically more influential. 

In 1870, when Alexander Seiler 
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asked to be made a Biirger so that he 
could bring his own livestock up into 
the valley and provide for his hotels, 
his request was denied, and the 
resultant wrangle went all the way 
to the cantonal authorities in Sion. 
In 1889 six Landjäger from the can- 
tonal constabulary had to be sent 
up to Zermatt with loaded rifles to 
seize the town hall and cow the stub- 
born Biirger into submission. ‘This 
kind of incident is almost incon- 
ceivable today, if only because the 
once jealously guarded grazing and 
forestry rights have lost most of their 
value; the five thousand strangers 
who now crowd into Zermatt during 
the peak tourist months (February, 
March, July, August) have to be 
supplied with meat, milk, butter, 
and cheese from the valley. 

A get-rich-quick spirit is, however, 
clearly infecting the community and 
gnawing away at the old rustic vir- 
tues. Real estate speculation is on 
the rise, and even more serious, a 
good eighty Zermatters own Cars, 
which they are forced to garage in 
villages farther down the valley since 
the existing road from Visp only 
goes as far as St. Niklaus, some 
twenty kilometers distant. With 
these new possessions has come an 
inevitable demand for the prolonga- 
tion of the Visp road all the way to 
Zermatt. 

The issue first came to a head in 
December of 1959, when an assem- 
bly of male Zermatters — the women 
here, as in most Swiss cantons, are 
still disfranchised — was asked to 
vote funds for the building of a road. 
The advocates claimed that the con- 
struction of the highway would 
bring in more tourists and thus 
more money to the community. The 
opponents, led by Constant Cachin, 
who heads the eleven-man committee 
formed to spur Zermatt’s touristic 
development, argued the opposite. 

“I told them,” says Cachin, a 
balding rosy-cheeked man whose 
bluff exuberance is abetted by the 
legal training he got at Fribourg, 
“that if a road was put through, 
Zermatt would be flooded, but not 
with automobiles, with buses! Yes, 
huge sight-seeing buses! The people 
who would make money out of the 
road would not be the people of 
Zermatt but the bus companies. 
Just think — five hundred huge buses 
a day crawling up that narrow 
valley and disgorging fifty to a 


hundred passengers each into Zer- . 


matt’s main street, with every person 
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| when 
‘higher taxes; all they’ve got their 
| minds on now is the prospect of being 


being told that he’ll have just twenty 
minutes in which to grab a ham- 
burger at the nearest sandwich coun- 
ter, buy a souvenir, and take a quick 
snapshot of the Matterhorn before 
being herded back on the bus for 
the three-hour return trip to Visp. 
Zermatt would become a huge bus 
terminal, and all our oldest and best 
customers, those who have been 
coming here for years for a couple of 
weeks of peace and quiet, would 
pack their bags and leave. At night 
the hotels would be empty.” 


anything to do with it is a moot 


the robust sense to vote the road 


three votes. Even in 


| . . 
| winds of change, this was too good 


months ago when the issue came up 


over the vigorous protests of the vil- 
lage’s wisest citizens, who have never 
believed in the merits of sacrificing 
sense for speed. 

One of these is Bernard Biner, a 
powerful white-haired man who for 
twenty years headed the local guides’ 
association. I found him sitting in 
front of his little Bahnhof Hotel, near 
the station, where he and his sister 
take in skiers and climbers for as 
little as ten Swiss francs a day, allow- 
ing them to cook their own meals in 
‘the basement. He was staring 
‘through a pair of binoculars at the 
Matterhorn, which was partly veiled 
by clouds. 

“The road?” he said, lowering his 
glasses to gaze at me out of his 
penetrating, still blue eyes. “Yes, 
there’s no stopping it, but thank 
heaven I won’t be around to see it. 
Because it’s going to take them a 
good ten years to cover the twenty 
kilometers between here and St. 
| Niklaus, with tunnels having to be 
dug a good part of the way and the 
commune asked to dig into its pocket 
for each new kilometer built. It will 
be interesting to see what happens 
they have to start paying 








able to drive up here by car.” He 
mentioned the names of several 
prominent Zermatters who now 


owned Bentleys and Mercedes down 
the valley. “You must remember, 
the peasants here aren’t more intelli- 





gent than anywhere else. They want 


Whether Cachin’s eloquence had | 
point, but 182 Zermatters then had 
project down by a slim majority of | 


remote Zer- | 
matt, relatively sheltered from the | 





to be true. And sure enough, a few 


|| again, the road was voted through by 
a decisive majority of 60 percent, | 
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tò have cars too, like the rest. I say 
God bless them! Let them go down 
to Milan in their Alfa Romeos if 
.’ _ they want to and get themselves 
— “killed in accidents. But the people 
Pm sorry for are the old clients, from 
‘London, Paris, New York, who have 
been coming here for years and who 
won’t do so any longer once that 
road is built.” 
He took another long squint at the 
Matterhorn. 
” “Damned liars,’ he finally an- 
nounced in his perfect English. “I 
can’t find a trace of them. They’ve 
almost certainly taken refuge in the 
Solvay hut.” 


> 


“Who?” I asked. 
‘Those young boys up there on the 
r“ mountain. I don’t care what anyone 


says: they’re good climbers. One of 
them, Toni Hiebeler, often stays 
with me here, and he wouldn’t risk 
going on in this uncertain weather. 
But just try to explain that to the 
people in the village. They’ve got 
their telescopes out, and every couple 
of hours they startle the world with 
the news that the climbers have pro- 
gressed fifty more meters and are 
now only three hundred from the 
top. When all they can see is cloud.” 
Several days later, after a snow- 
storm had closed in on the Matter- 
horn and the climbers had been 
* given up for dead, they trudged 
calmly back to town with the infor- 
mation that they had spent the last 
forty-eight hours sleeping off their 
exhaustion in the Solvay hut. 
They’d made no attempt on the 
summit at all. The local boys with 
the lynx eyes were suddenly nowhere 
to be found, but it was too late. The 


following day the Swiss magazine 
Blick tore into the Zermatt guides 
for having kept the world agog 
for two days with a cock-and-bull 
story of local fabrication. The in- 
furiated guides retaliated by assem- 
bling in the little town square in 
front of the church and making a 
bonfire of all the Blick copies they 
could lay their hands on. Then they 
marched down to the house where 
Hiebeler, Blzck’s local correspondent, 
was staying and stuck up a notice: 
“If you want to save your skin, buy a 
return ticket immediately.” 

Things were beginning to crackle, 
and any moment I expected to see 
a platoon of Landjäger get off the 
train and unlimber their rifles. I 
went back to see Biner and found 
him sitting quietly on the ramshackle 
sofa in his simple living room office. 


He was impressively calm, with that | 


massive serenity which comes from 
having tested one’s strength more 
than two hundred times against the 
icy walls of the Matterhorn. 

“Well, what did I tell you?” 
he greeted me, with a wry smile. 

I congratulated him and asked 
what the rumpus was all about. 

‘Nothing, except that our young 
guides have discovered that the 
safest way of climbing the Matter- 
horn is through a telescope. You 
risk a stiff neck instead of a broken 
one. That’s what they mean by 
progress.” 
brows and lightly tapped his in- 
dex finger against his sun-bronzed 
temple. “Publicity... politics... 
progress. Call it what you will. It’s 
all the same you understand.” 

I did. Only too well. 


wie ODE TO EXTREMITIES 


BY LILLIAN MORRISON 


Oh, my spread-toed grippers, tender treaders, 
Hardy steppers, stampers in the daily dance, 
My left one, my right one, 

Knuckled old servants, veined and vulnerable. 
I greet you and celebrate 


Of this hanghead. 


You who now stand and bear the weight 


“Stood up,” they call it 


After you two 


Steady here holding me 


~ Mate beside mate. 


TE You know what we’ll do, old ruggeds? 
’ We'll all walk away. 









He raised his bushy eye- | 
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Record Reviews 


spy HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Monteverdi: L’Incoronazione di Poppea 
John Pritchard conducting Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus, with Magda Laszlo and 
Frances Bible, sopranos; Richard Lewis, 
tenor; Oralia Dominguez, contralto; Car- 
lo Cava, bass; and others; Angel SBL- 
3644 (stereo) and BL-3644: two records 


L‘Incoronazione dt Poppea wasn’t the 
first opera ever written; it wasn’t 
even the first opera ever written by 
Monteverdi. But it is old enough 
(1642) to pass for a work of musical 
antiquity, and one which seems all 
the more surprising, then, in its gen- 
eral feeling of vitality and directness. 
The version of Poppea recorded here 
is based upon a stage presentation 
at the Glyndebourne Festival in 
England. It has been edited by 
Raymond Leppard, and is abridged, 
so it may not be a version for purists 
or perfectionists. But it makes for a 
powerful drama of human beings 
caught up in love and intrigue that 
seems curiously modern in its moti- 
vations and complexities. Although 
L’ Incoronazione deals with such figures 
as Nero and Poppea, Hollywood 
could never accept its plot, for Mon- 
teverdi’s librettist was content to 
let vice stand rewarded and virtue 
go unrequited. Furthermore, the 
composer gave Poppea and Nero 
love music so ravishing in its beauty 
as to melt the heart of even the 
sternist moralist. Who could resist 
the appeal of her seductively reiter- 
ated ‘‘Tornerai?”’ (“You will re- 
turn?”) as Nero tries to tear himself 
away to pursue his nefarious 
schemes? But musically as well as 
morally the noblest Roman of them 
all is the philosopher Seneca, com- 
pelled by Nero to kill himself for his 
opposition to the emperor. Seneca’s 
Socratic death scene is the musical 
high point of the opera, with Carlo 


Cava’s magnificently dark bass voice 
bidding a dignified but deeply mov- 
ing farewell to life against the back- 
ground of his disciples’ anguished 
cries. ‘The other singers, too, are 
well equipped for their roles; the 
result is a revelation of the strength 
and beauty an ancient score can 
hold for modern ears. 


Nicanor Zabaleta, Harpist 

Bach: Suite for Harp after Partita No. 
3 in E-flat for Unaccompanied Violin; 
Corelli: Sonata in D Minor after Violin 
Sonata, Opus 5, No. 7; Spohr: Varia- 
tions for Harp, Opus 36; Albeniz: Mala- 
guena, from “España”? Suite for Piano; 
and others; Deutsche Grammophon 
138890 (stereo) and 18890 

That this record is entitled with the 
name of the performer rather than 
the composers illustrates the plight 
faced by the serious harpist — the 
harp has had very little great solo 
music written for it. In such a 
dilemma, the performer does what 
many composers through history 
have not been above doing: he 
borrows. No one is more assiduous 
than the Spanish harpist Nicanor 
Zabaleta in his efforts to adapt 
music for the harp, to find neglected 
works by old composers, and to en- 
courage modern composers to write 
new ones. This record represents 
for the most part works borrowed 
from the violin and the piano, al- 
though the Spohr Variations and 
Gabriel Fauré’s ‘‘Une châtelaine en 
sa tour” (a little tone painting based 
on a poem by Paul Verlaine) are 
original harp works. Perhaps the 
most spectacular transcription on the 
record, and certainly the longest, is 
Bach’s Partita in E-flat for Unac- 
companied Violin. There is extant 
an old manuscript of this work 
re-arranged for harp which some 
attribute to Bach himself; however 
authentic it may or may not be, Mr. 
Zabaleta makes the work seem thor- 
oughly at home on his expressive 
instrument. 


Stravinsky: The Rake’s Progress 

Igor Stravinsky conducting Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Sadler’s Wells 
Opera Chorus, with Judith Raskin, so- 
prano; Regina Sarfaty, mezzo-soprano; 
Alexander Young, tenor; and John Rear- 
don, baritone; Columbia M3S-710 
(stereo) and M3L-310: three records 
The best proof that Igor Stravinsky 
did not like the old recording of The 
Rakes Progress, with a Metropolitan 
Opera cast, is that he has caused this 


crispness of singing line, its bright 
orchestral texture, and its general 
feeling of musical graciousness it is 


decidedly superior to the earlier“ 


version. All one misses from the old 


set is the rich baritone of the late’ 


Mack Harrell, who made the Me- 
phistophelian Nick Shadow such a 


memorable character. 


And how 
does the opera itself stand up afte 


nearly fourteen years? The answer 
is, very well — in fact, considering 
how the Rake has been quietly 
shelved by some of the opera houses 
that were so avid to perform it 
after its completion in 1951, one is 
tempted to say that it has stood up 
surprisingly well. Certainly in this 
recording Stravinsky’s score is easy 
to listen to, filled as it is with lovely 
sounds, subtle touches, and inventive 
departures. Much of it, especially 
during the first half, seems like Mo- 
zart modernized, and modernized 
with such skill as to make one think 
Stravinsky could compose convinc- 
ingly in any style he desired. One 
could wish, perhaps, for more sharply 
differentiated musical characters; 
and the scenes concerning the beard- 
ed lady, Baba the Turk, are musi- 
cally rather unsubstantial. But the 
overall impression is that of a mod- 
ern masterpiece which is one of 
Stravinsky’s prime achievements. 


Schubert: Songs 

Hugues Cuénod, tenor; David Garvey, 
pianist; Cambridge CRS-1703 (stereo) 
and 703 

Hugues Cuénod is a singer of rare 
taste, finesse, and discernment, even 
if of no great vocal power. In this 
artfully selected program of eighteen 
lieder he displays his ability to con- 
vey to the listener the inner senti+ 
ment as well as the outer shape of a 
song. Some of the numbers selected 
are familiar, many are rare, all are 
choice. It is hard to imagine songs 
like the bittersweet “‘Jm Frühling” or 
the caressing “Der liebliche Stern” 
sung more exquisitely. David Gar- 
vey’s accompaniments are graceful 
without being weak. Texts and 
translations are included on the jack- 
et, but in type so tiny that 20-20 
vision is almost a prerequisite for 
following the singer. 


Verdi: Arias From Ten Operas 
Richard Tucker, tenor, with Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Nello 
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Santi; Columbia MS-6668 (stereo) and . 
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COURAGE?! help is just around the corner 


THE PROBLEM: You're a music lover, not a tech- 
nician. You want the best sound from your records, 
but you've neither the time nor inclination to select, 
test, and match all the various components that can 
re-create music with transcendent purity of tone. And, 
What was worse, up to now every high fidelity buff 
you knew recommended his own special “system” 
as the ONLY path to true high fidelity sound. 


THE SOLUTION: Check with your hi-fi-oriented 
neighbors again. Tell them you're thinking of the 
Shure M100—the Shure Engineered System of Labora- 
tory-Matched High Fidelity Components. You'll be 
surprised and pleased to find that true-blue audio- 
philes* will wholeheartedly and unanimously approve 
of your selection. In fact, they may even offer you a 
card such as the one being proffered above. It’s their 
personal recommendation for the Shure M100. 


WHY ARE THEY RECOMMENDING THE M100? 
Everything about the Shure M100 is new and exciting. 
It gives you the best of both worlds: the sound of 
components, with the convenience of a packaged 
“set.” And, in the bargain, you'll get sound that is 
significantly superior to comparably priced compon- 
ents, and vastly superior to package “sets” costing 
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two to three times as much. Everyone who has heard 
it is impressed with its significant sound superiority— 
especially those who have purchased it and “lived” 
with its music. Hear it you must! 


WHAT MAKES IT SO GOOD? Shure, an internation- 
ally renowned name in high fidelity components, spent 
over two years on the design of this system. It features 
an all solid-state transistorized Shure amplifier that 
delivers a true 40 watts of clean, useful power as 
measured in accordance with the rigid standards of 
the Institute of High Fidelity, plus the magnificent 
European-made Dual 1009 automatic turntable, and 
the ultimate in cartridges—the incomparable Shure 
V-15. The full-range compact Shure speakers can be 
placed for optimum acoustic and decorating consid- 
erations in any room. All this for only $450.00 in solid 
walnut; $389.00 for the portative luggage model. Small 
wonder your audiophile* friends stand four-square 
behind the M100. So do leading independent high 
fidelity authorities in published reports. 

Ask your high-fidelity oriented neighbor for his 
recommendation, and the name of your nearest M100 
dealer, or write Shure Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


*Audio—sound, Phile—lover; Audiophile—sound lover, ergo: hi-fi expert 
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THE SHURE ENGINEERED SYSTEM OF 
LABORATORY MATCHED HIGH FIDELITY COMPONENTS 





NOW IN PAPERBACK 


THE 
LITERARY 
SCENE 


NEWTON ARVIN 
_ Longfellow 
His Life and Work 


A brilliant re-evalua- 
tion of Longfellow’s 
work and re-creation of 
the nineteenth-century 
milieu of which he was 
a part. “Arvin has done 
more than render jus- 
tice to Longfellow; he 
has set a standard of 
critical excellence.” 
— Saturday Review. 

LB 47. $2.45 








ALFRED 
KAZIN 


Contemporaries 


Individual studies rang- 
ing from Melville, Em- 
erson and Thoreau to 
James Agee, Saul Bel- 
low and James Bald- 
win. “This impressive 
collection reveals a 
diversity of interests 
rare in this age of lit- 
erary specialists.” 
—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. 
LB 44. $2.65 
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Richard Tucker is currently cele- 
brating his twentieth year with the 
Metropolitan Opera, where he has 
sung most of the great, and not-so- 
great, Italian tenor roles in the reper- 
tory. So dependable a craftsman and 
willing a performer he is that at 
times there is almost a tendency to 
take him for granted — as if singing 
of such power, brilliance, and musi- 
cianship were the stuff of everyday 
operatic life. It’s unfortunate that so 
many of his recordings take the form 
of collections of arias rather than 


complete works. Nevertheless, a col- 





lection such as this demonstrates that 
Tucker has a sense of musical ad- 
venturousness to go along with his 
natural vocal endowments. The fa- 
miliar arias from Aida, Trovatore, and 
Rigoletto are here. But so are “Non 
maledirmi, o prode? from I Due Fos- 
cari, ‘‘Giorno di pianto” from I Vespri 
Siciliani, and “La mia letizia infon- 
dere” from I Lombardi. After repertory 
of this sort, arias from Luisa Miller 
and Simon Boccanegra come almost as 
familiar friends. Most of these arias 
will inevitably seem curiosities, but 
a singer of Tucker’s ability imbues 
them with character. One hopes 
that with two decades behind him at 
the Met he is still looking for new 
roles to conquer, and new recordings 
to complete. 


Eddie Cantor — Original Recordings 
Eddie Cantor, with Henri René and his 
orchestra and the Bill Thompson Singers; 
RCA Camden CAS-870 (stereo) and 
CAL-870 

Anyone can tell the era when Eddie 
Cantor flourished merely by con- 
sulting the vintage of such songs as 
“Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me,” 
“Margie,” “Baby Face,” and “‘Ain’t 
She Sweet.’? Obviously these songs 
weren’t written yesterday. And no 
one ever sang them with as much 
bounciness and charm as Eddie Can- 
tor, who died last October, aged sev- 
enty-two. Sentimentality was noth- 
ing to be feared when Cantor sang; 
even his spoken interlude to his wife 
in “Ida, Sweet As Apple Cider” 
managed to be affectionate without 
becoming sticky. All the songs cited 
so far are included in this recorded 
tribute, along with that supreme and 
wryly lugubrious Cantor specialty 
“Makin? Whoopee,” plus half a 
dozen others. The reproduction of 
these old recordings, whether in 
monaural or pseudostereo, is excel- 
lent. In more ways than one, these 
songs never sounded better. 
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Byron: Don Juan, Cantos I and IL 
(excerpts) 

Richard Johnson, Peggy Ashcroft, and 
Janette Richer, readers; Argo RG-374 
(monaural) 

Even the long-playing record recoils 
from Byron’s mock-heroic poem 
Don Juan, with its 16 cantos and 
its 200-odd pages of closely printed 
verses. But the Argo Record Com- 
pany of England, whose product is 
distributed in this country by Lon- 
don, has made an intelligent sam- 
pling of Don Juan by selecting 
portions of the first two cantos and 
turning them over to Richard 
Johnson (assisted by Peggy Ashcroft 
and Janette Richer) to read. Mr. 
Johnson recounts with relish the 
Byronic hero’s adventures 
young women both experienced and 
innocent; the intricacy of the verses 
and the imaginativeness of the 
rhymes contribute to the piquancy 
of the story. This delightful record 
is part of a series on the English 
poets from Chaucer to Yeats, put 
out by Argo in conjunction with the 
British Council and Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, which eventually will 
comprise some sixty LPs. 


“Who Can I Turn To?” and Other 


Songs From The Roar of the Grease- 
paint — The Smell of the Crowd 


Anthony Newley, singer, with an orches- 
tra conducted by Peter Knight; RCA 
Victor LSP-3347 (stereo) and LPM- 
3347 

The Roar of the Greasepaint, like Stop 
the World— I Want to Get Off, is a 
creation of the team of Anthony 
Newley and Leslie Bricusse. Like 
the earlier show, it migrated from 
the London stage to Broadway, and 
it has a similar sharpness of outlook 
and deftness of touch. In this album, 
Mr. Newley sings twelve songs from 
his score. One of these achieved 
hit status well in advance of the 
arrival of the show. “Who Can 
I Turn To” may make a grammar- 
ian wince (like a grammarian 
should), but it is a catchy and engag- 
ing sort of ballad whose plaintiveness 
need not be believed to be enjoyed. 
“The Beautiful Land” has a nice 
folkish air about it, and most of the 
other songs have a distinctive musi- 
cal flair. Obviously the entire score 
isn’t intended to be sung by one man, 
but if one is entitled to try, surely it 
is Mr. Newley. His enthusiasm and 
affection for his own songs are con- 
tagious, and his 
adds a special flavor. 
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The new Sony 500-A:A magnificent stereophonic tape system with the amazing new 2.5 micron-gap 
head that produces a flat frequency response from 40 to 18,000 cps+2 db:* A remarkable 
engineering achievement; a complete four track stereo tape system with detachable speakers** 
and two new award winning F-96 dynamic microphones. All the best from Sony for less than $399.50. 


Outstanding operational features distinguish the amazing 
new Sony Sterecorder 500-A: m Two bookshelf type 
acoustical suspension speaker systems combine to form 
carrying case lid m 4-track stereo/mono recording and 
playback m Vertical or horizontal operation m Special 
effects with mike and line mixing and sound on sound m 
Two V.U. meters m Hysteresis-Synchronous drive motor m 
_ Dynamically balanced capstan fly- 


“Rave Review: "The NAB playback characteristic of the 500, 


as measured at USTC, was among the smoothest and clos- 
est to the NAB standard ever measured.” — High Fidelity 
Magazine, April 1964. m **Rave Review: “One of the strik- 
ing features of the TC 500 is the detachable speakers, 
...they produce a sound of astonishing quality.” — Hi Fi/- 
Stereo Review, April 1964. Available Soon: A sensational 
new development in magnetic recording tape, SONY 
PR-150. Write for details about our special introductory 

offer. (Sorry—only available to Sony 


wheel æ Pause control m Automatic j 
owners.) For literature or name of 
sentinel switch m Multiplex Ready SONY SUPERSCOPE The Tapeway to Stereo nearest dealer write to Superscope, 


with FM Stereo inputs. ® 


Inc., Sun Valley, California. Dept. 51 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ta links between man and his prehuman an- 
cestors which Charles Darwin described nearly a 
hundred years ago in The Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals probably offended more 
people than did his Origin of Species. ‘The Victo- 
rians reacted in two ways to the resemblances 
which Darwin specified: those of nonscientific bent 
made the mistake of reasoning that animals must 
think as we do and ought to have the same moral 
standards, while the biologists backed away with 
an ever-deepening distrust for anthropomorphism 
— the attributing of human emotions to animals. 
Only recently have we come to realize that the 
point is not that the animals are like us, but that 
we are like them. Indeed, the whole process of 
evolution is denied if we assume that human be- 
ings suddenly acquired traits that were not fore- 
shadowed in prehuman species. 

Each of us has stored away in memory actual 
happenings which remind us of the family link 
between the animal world and our own. ‘There 
is no doubt that dogs grin at us in welcome and 
that they enjoy teasing us when in a playful mood. 
Mickey, my black cocker spaniel, who lived to 
the great age of seventeen, used to tease my 
daughter, Sara, repeatedly about her dollhouse. 
The open rooms were of just the right height for 
his inspection, and the inmates, miniature dolls 
known as Mr. and Mrs. Brewster, were to his 
taste. He would stand gazing into their living 
room until he was sure that Sara was watching 
him; then with a quick dart he would seize one 
of the dolls and be off on a mad dash through the 
apartment, with much screaming until he was 
cornered by Sara or my wife. Mickey himself 
was teased to the point of fury by the gray squir- 
rels who inhabited our old apple tree at West 
Manchester. They knew to an inch just how 
much yardage to allow in the backyard when he 
was stalking; and when he was sleeping on the 
sun-warmed porch, I have watched while one 
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of the squirrels stole out on a limb and nipped 
off a hard green apple, which landed with a 
thump a whisker from Mickey’s nose. I treasure 
such natural comedy. I remember the two lambs 
which I saw chasing a rabbit for dear life in and 
out of a great flock on the Welsh downs. Or 
Pete, the chimpanzee, sucking up a great mouth- 
ful of water which he blasted at Fairfield Osborn, 
the director of the Bronx Zoological Garden; the 
glass wall saved all of us from a wetting, but Pete 
was having his fun just the same. And who that 
has ever seen them can forget the porpoises in 
Marineland or doubt their love for play! 

SALLY CARRIGHAR is one of the new breed of 
ethologists — that is to say, scientists who since 
the 1920s have been making a study of animals’ 
normal behavior. In 1944 she broke into the 
limelight with her first book, One Day on Beetle 
Rock, which was centered in the High Sierras; 
two years later came One Day at Teton Marsh, 
which told of her observation in the Jackson Hole 
Country. During the fifties she lived in Alaska, 
a wonderful laboratory for an ethologist, whence 
came her Icebound Summer and Moonlight at Mid- 
day. Now, in WILD HERITAGE (Houghton Mifflin, 
$5.95), Miss Carrighar has coordinated her own 
research with the findings of other modern biol- 
ogists, while making an arresting and vivid survey 
of the habits and the tendencies of animals in 
those four fields that we share so notably with 
them: parenthood, sex, aggressiveness, and play, 
implying but never preaching about the similarity 
between our human and their subhuman natures. 
Her book is delightfully written, packed with 
episodes one pauses to enjoy for a second time, 
and well illustrated by Rachel S. Horne. The 
study of animals has come a long way since 
Darwin, but not until our time have they been 
written about with such beauty and perception. 

The chapter on sex, an abridgment of which 
appeared in the Atlantic, is the most fascinating 
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and provocative portion of Wild Heritage, and 
‘ here, as throughout her text, Miss Carrighar 
supplements her own findings with the absorb- 
ing testimony she has garnered from other be- 
haviorists. Thus the ballet and pursuit of the 
pronghorn antelopes, which she herself has ob- 
served in northwestern Wyoming, is shortly 
followed by the graphic description of the mating 
habits of monkeys, in which she is quoting C. R. 
Carpenter, who spent hundreds of hours observ- 
ing twenty-one gibbon families in Thailand, Rob- 
ert H. Yerkes, who spent a lifetime studying 
chimpanzees in captivity, and George B. Schal- 
ler, who lived in peaceful observation of several 
groups of enormous gorillas in Africa. The pas- 
sages she selects are not only colorful; they tend 
to corroborate a central line of reasoning, as, for 
example, in the chapter where she shows the 
remarkable and instinctive obedience with which 
most species mate at the moment most propitious 
for healthy offspring. 

Threaded together through page after page are 
stories as amusing as that of the pack rats who 
stole three twenty-dollar gold pieces and his 
gold-rimmed spectacles from the hat of Professor 
W. F. Dean while he was sleeping in his camp 
in Sequoia National Park, leaving in their stead 
a round ball of horse dung. She tells of over- 
crowding and of how the sea otters took up their 
habitat in the open ocean rather than endure 
human aggression ashore; she tells of the restraint 
when food is scant, and quotes Dr. Adolph 
Murie’s account of how first a wolverine, then a 
wolf, then a red fox took turns with the same car- 
cass; she writes about the lemmings and of those 
who feed on them, and with affection describes 
her own captive colony of lemmings which she 
studied in north Alaska. She tells of flying squir- 
rels gliding around in the autumn moonlight, as 
many as two hundred, which Audubon saw 
swooping back and forth through the tops of an 
oak forest; she tells of the black whales which 
she and a Coast Guard officer saw leaping clear 
out of water during a summer midnight up near 
the Arctic Circle, some with almost no splash, 
others coming down in a great belly flop; she 
tells us that nightingales do not sing to stake out 
their territory as was once thought: they sing to 
females, they sing on migration, and some of the 
females sing “simply to give themselves expres- 
sion.” ‘There must be an element of speculation 
in some of this, but it pleases me to believe. 


THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 


Hecror Bo.iruo’s portrait of ALBERT, PRINCE 
CONSORT (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.95) is surprising in 
the warmth of the admiration and in the fresh 
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light that it throws upon the Prince’s conquest 
of Queen Victoria and her political advisers. 
That he made the Queen rapturously happy (her 
nature being more passionate than his), that he 
lived in the white glare of royalty with exemplary 
dedication, and that he bore down upon his el- 
dest son, Bertie (Edward VII), with severe and 
sometimes petulant discipline is common knowl- 
edge. What is not so well known is the skill with 
which he tidied up Windsor Castle with its cen- 
turies of memorabilia, the sensitive appreciation — 
with which he drew scientists, musicians, and 
artists to Court, his liberality toward Labor, the 
reasonableness with which he moderated the 
Queen’s imperious will, and the deep affection 
which he bore for his elder brother, the amorous 
Prince Ernest, and for his own eldest daughter, 
Victoria, who was to be the mother of the Kaiser. 

“The Prince Consort,” writes Mr. Bolitho, 
“was — strange among princes— both an in- 
tellectual and an artist.” As a student he col- 
lected Diirer and Van Dyck drawings, loved 
music, was happy among scholars, and had little 
liking for the hunt. He early attracted the two 
older advisers, Stockmar and Prince Leopold, 
who guided him to maturity, and as the son of 
rather licentious parents, he developed a cool, 
almost puritanical compulsion for morality. His 
intellectualism did not make him easy company 
for the hard-riding English aristocracy. To show 
that he could, in the fall of 1843 he hunted with 
the Belvoir and “rode so boldly” that his critics 
were momentarily hushed. Then, as he wrote his 
brother, “I fell into a ditch near the railway 
station at Slough,” and the faultfinding was 
resumed. 

When she married him, Victoria was deter- 
mined to have her own way; she did not share 
her political decisions with Albert, and the con- 
tents of the sacred red boxes were kept from his 
eyes. But as she fell more deeply in love, she 
came to realize that his judgment was better 
than hers, and so did her Prime Ministers. Lord 
Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell 
each came to respect and to confide in Albert, 
and they loaded upon him the minutiae of gov- 
ernment as well as the more formal but taxing 
negotiations with a deceitful head of state like 
Napoleon III. Albert’s failing health and his 
worry over political affairs he confided to his 
daughter in Prussia, but the Queen seemed un- 
aware until he had reached the point of no return. 

Mr. Bolitho, when he first wrote about Albert 
in 1932, had been given access to the Prince’s 
letters to his brother covering the whole of his 
twenty-two years in England; working at Windsor 
he had access to the Queen’s journal and to her 
three surviving children. His book incorporates 
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much new material; it is lively but concise, inti- 
mate in its interior account of Windsor and 
Balmoral, and wise in its discretion. 


THE GULL REEF CLUB 


In his new novel, DON’T STOP THE CARNIVAL 
(Doubleday, $4.95), Herman Wouk has applied 
his assorted talents to an area that is very much 
on the make, the island resorts in the Caribbean. 
The story begins at the Gull Reef Club, which is 
up for sale and is being inspected by Norman 
Paperman, a Broadway press agent who has suf- 
fered a heart attack and who is looking for a 
place where he can invest his savings and take 
things easy. With him is his adviser, the coarse, 
shrewd operator Lester Atlas, who has “the 
physique of a debauched gorilla? and who is 
here to appraise the property. It occurs to 
Paperman that they may be the first Jews the 
club has admitted. 

In his noisy, repulsive way, the operator tapes 
the joint and tells Paperman that what he will be 
selling is ‘‘sleep,”’ and that with the addition of a 
dozen bedrooms, he can’t fail to clear twenty-five 
grand a year. When the sale has been consum- 
mated, the white habitués and the colored na- 
tives of Kinja double-cross, baffle, and exasperate 
the new owner, ably assisted by nature. Water 
gives out: there is an earthquake that shatters the 
cistern; the help is a problem, especially when 
black Sheila, the cook, and her Hippolyte in- 
furiate Atlas — indeed, this is not the haven 
which the ineffectual little New Yorker had pic- 
tured for himself. Some consolation is waiting 
for him in the person of Iris Tramm, a onetime 
actress whom he had much admired back in the 
thirties, but he has passed the age when that kind 
of bed comfort is enough. ‘The question is, Can 
the poor guy get the Gull Reef Club off his back 
before he has another heart attack? 

This is a clever novel. ‘The characters are well 
observed, the women in particular: Sheila, the 
cook, Mrs. Ball, the former owner of the club, 
Iris, the siren, and Henny, Paperman’s wife, an 
ex-secretary from Manhattan. ‘The men are di- 
verse, each momentarily plausible: Church Wag- 
ner, the sex addict, Bob Cohn, the frogman, the 
Negro Governor Sanders, the theatrical crowd 
from New York — they come and go, with Paper- 
man the only one to enlist even halfhearted 
sympathy. If the author doesn’t care, why should 
we? The book is not nearly so amusing as Noel 
Coward’s novel Pomp and Circumstance, also about 
an island in the Caribbean, partly because Mr. 
Wouk lacks Coward’s superb sense of humor, 
and partly because he is so much more windy in 
achieving his effects. 


Reader’s Choice 


BY WILLIAM BARRETT 





Nobody can accuse Norman MAILER of hoard- 
ing his very considerable talents. Since his first 
great success, The Naked and the Dead, in 1948, 
he has diverted his energies from his true calling 
as a novelist to politics (“‘running for president,” 
as he himself put it), launching a newspaper, 
writing a philosophical column, practicing poetry, 
and, in general, being a public figure of many 
moods and moments. In AN AMERICAN DREAM 
(Dial, $4.95) he returns to the novel after ten 
years’ absence, but once again he provides us with 
the painful experience of watching a superior 
talent wasted on inferior material. 

Like Mailer himself, the hero, Steve Rojack, 
has tried his hand at a good many things. He 
has been a war hero, member of Congress, is now 
a psychoanalyst with a new theory of neurosis, a 
television personality, and, incredibly enough, 
teaches a course in voodoo at the local university — 
enough activity, one would think, to keep him 
busy. But no; Rojack has to kill his estranged wife, 
a rich society bitch fetchingly named Deborah 
Caughlin Mangaravidi Kelly, and for the rest 
of the novel he is dodging the suspicions of the 
police while he takes solace in one bed after 
another. 

In his first novel the war provided Mailer with 
a subject that brought him close to the ultimate 
matters of life and death. Ever since, he has been 
a novelist in search of his real material but never 
finding it. His talents, meanwhile, have become 
sharper, his skills more flexible; but the indis- 
pensable requirement of the novelist — to create 
human and believable characters — has been 
forgotten. Rojack does not have any real sub- 
stance, and at the end he seems about to evaporate 
completely. 

Yet the sparks of talent do blaze plentifully, 
particularly in some of the taut scenes between 
Rojack and the police. Quite clearly, Mailer 
could have turned out a first-rate thriller had he 
limited his aims. Instead, he has overloaded his 
narrative with unconvincing forays into the world 
of high society, high finance, politics, and the 
Harlem underworld, in none of which he seems 
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COLLEGE CLASS IN THE YEAR 10,000 AD 


“Students: I have an interesting object lesson for you today. This book was 
recently dug up out of the glacier which now occupies the site of ancient New 
York City. Never mind the book’s name, which has no importance now except 
to archeologists. What I want to call to your attention is that on the cover 
(amazingly preserved by the ice-blanket) are these bold words: ‘This is an 
immortal art work, timeless in its meaning, which will delight mankind for all ages 
to eternity.’ Now don’t laugh; just let it be a warning to you never to say any- 
thing so silly yourself.” 


[Don't brush this off as mere fantasy. It is more within the range of possibility 
than Hamlet's possessing any emotional significance a hundred centuries from 
now.] 





Millions of Years are as Nothing to these Critics 


the stars.” 


sages of Homer.” 





“and the spontaneous delight that 
everyone feels before the Parthenon 
sculptures will last as long as the human 
race rejoices in the name of man.” 


of an excerpt from Dante. 


“Everyone knows the first sentence of Moby Dick 
(‘Call me Ishmael’). It is one of the grand open- 
ings in fiction, dramatic, evocative, portentous. 
The three words, like the first four notes of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, cannot be reduced 


to banality by repetition; they still reverberate.” and for all ages.” 


If you find it hard to believe that sane men can enunciate these absurdities (all by 
famous critics; names on request) it’s only that they have inherited the malpractice from 


previous generations, and don’t know how to get out of it. 


Many of the critics are quite aware, for instance, that the ‘Parthenon Sculptures” 
have been a bore for a hundred years, now: hardly deserving so much as a side-glance 
for the thimbleful of ‘‘spontaneous delight” derivable from them. They can't say so, 
however, for fear of destroying their own prestige and authority. Don’t let yourself be- 
come callous to nonsensicalities such as these. Until you express your resentment you'll Dr. 


get no relief. 


This does not mean that you deny that experts may know more about art than you 
do. It means that you deny them the right to use that knowledge to brainwash you 


instead of to instruct you. 


works themselves. 
sudden surge of “Type 
A” men, all posses- 
sing a special skill in 
Creating (or in under- 
standing) Type A art, 
will soon reduce that 
type of art to medio- 
Crity no matter how 
superior it had pre- 
viously been con- 
sidered. 








“Language greatly used has all the 
sanction of a sacrament; the race is as 
incapable of forgetting a great poem 
as it is of losing its last wish under 


“No words that man can any more 
set side by side can ever affect the 
mind again like some of the great pas- 


“The highest point that poetry has 
ever reached or ever can reach,” said 


“No musician ever outgrows Mo- 
zart’s music. The more one knows 
Mozart, the greater the magic one 
discovers, the deeper the subtleties, 
the profounder the artistic insight...” 

‘Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale is one 
of the final masterpieces ...in all time 


æ The Stork Cartoon 


It's the accident of what men possessing 
What talents arrive on earth, in what 
a gt and at what times, that usually 
ecides which art works are considered 
“great,” and not the qualities in the art | 





Cash Option 


If you prefer to 
pay in advance, 
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"Art Is Too Important 


To Kid Yourself About” 


lt Isn’t Immortal — 
as you’ve long been aware (at least subconsciously) no matter 
how insistently old-fashioned critics go on telling you it is. Too 
many unexpected things can happen in this world for anybody 
to see that far ahead. Don’t let them bluff you any more. 

Man moves ahead in art by tiring himself of it, at higher and 
higher levels, not by stagnating inside it. 


Conjecturism 


is the modern approach to art 








It brings art up-to-date much as Evolution brought Biology up- 
to-date— namely by abandoning the rigid certitude and turning 
towards the experienced but temporary conjecture. 

Instead of dodging obvious facts (see Stork Cartoon) as old- 
fashioned critics do, it faces them and then makes the best con- 
jectures it can under the circumstances. It’s tough-minded, rational, 
honest, rather than evasive, hysterical and irresponsible. Costs 
nothing to investigate. Simply use the free coupon. 


How to 


On Ten Days Free Trial rt 


Tradition-Smashing Pamphlets Ar 
Send no money; Only $1.00 for and not be a 
Both; if you decide to keep them “se Guy 


Although the two paes are valuable in themselves, they can serve only as introduction to so 
far-reaching a subject. For further reading (on the same free-trial terms) we suggest the two 
conjecturist books mentioned below. 


Authoritative Opinions 


“HYPOCRISY ABOUT ART lets a lot of fresh air into the subject of art criticism — 
the nit wit babble of the avant garde has no relevance nor importance in under- 
standing art and the book does a good job of deflating some of the pompous 
regal George B. Keester. Chairman Fine Arts Dept., West Virginia Wesleyan 
College. 

“Shaw has taken off the lid and exposed the 
aesthetic and critical overalls in the stew of beauty. 
Painter, art gallery director, and aesthetician for 
many years, Shaw has shown many opinions and 
their underlying presuppositions to liein a Limpopo 
greasiness. At the heart of Shaw's theory of aes- 
thetic judgment is his Theory of Boredom. Here he 
gives us a positive boost in ‘Estimating Speeds of 
Tiring.’ His chapter entitled ‘The Metropolitan 
Museum Lays an Egg’ is far too delicious to miss. 
A warning to aestheticians is that they may not 
like everything they read in Shaw, but certainly 
there is much to appeal to any catholic taste. This 
was a long overdue cleaning of the fat, self-con- 
gratulatory, aesthetic stables.” Prof. Dale Riepe, 
C. W. Post College, in Philosophy & Phenom. 
Research. 

“PRECIOUS RUBBISH which | received and 
promptly read, seems worth passing around. 
Please send me 30 copies.” — John Wilcox. Prof. 
and Grad. Adviser. be University. 

“What wonderful fun. I’ve been carrying it around 
with me everywhere, and making people read its 
wonderful cento of quotes, and to pretty general 
applause... It’s a lulu.” — Conrad Aiken. 
“‘Enjoyable—a much needed frontal attack.” 


The Gag 
about 


Art Being 
Immortal 


HYPOCRISY 
ABOUT ART 


And What You Don't Gain By It 


ROK Peara Fre ome ian w Cee l bare 





As Raked Out of 


(sand Sehaol ef DAS Ceramics Dept., Rhode © Comer Curtin coe 
- -uun © Commented an by ; 

“Expresses to a T my every thought. I think it's Thode Ethan 

great.” — Nicola Ziroli, Artist in Res., Univ. of III. ii Sek A 


“Seems to me to be a much-needed call to arms. 
Our regnant school of criticism is not merely misled 


an Shohbere «Heaton 
Was Loog vember. The apradiog Iar- 





s > EN 4 SNe sep tardi aN ee 
but downright dishonest, in my opinion.” — Rev. $ {02° ss hos os oe 
Louis F. Doyle, S.J., St. Louis Univ. E Snn 

| loved it — gave three critics one copy each — ®rst Repeat 


they loved it. Lost is he who hath no humor."— >- i 
Dr. Wm. K. Keller, Prof. of Psychiatry. Univ. of o ; 
Louisville. Ro R RE N 


Mail STUART PUBLICATIONS, Dept. AT-4 
Coupon Now 330 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 02116 


You may send me, on ten days’ free trial, the pamphlets and 
books checked below. I will either return them for full credit 
or remit the required amount. 

C the two pamphlets, $1.00 for both, plus 10¢ postage 


O HYPOCRISY ABOUT ART, $4.95, plus 20¢ postage 


turn privilege) 
you may de- 
duct postage 
charges. 
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( Advertisement ) 





For too long now, the targets of 
our sociological sharp-shooters have 
been obvious bad guys like juvenile 
delinquents, Mafia executives, and 
slippery car salesmen. One occupa- 
tional group has gotten by almost 
unscathed. I refer, of course, to the 
American clergy. 

The man who has just scathed 
them is well-equipped: he is one of 
their number. And he has got their 
number, too, putting it down in a 
little item called How to Become 
a Bishop Without Being Religious. 
The book’s jacket sets the mood. 
Robert Osborn has drawn a cleric 
in swinging robes who seems to be 
doing, if not the Watusi, at least a 
sprightly Limbo. 

Which is where our author may 
find himself consigned, unless by 
virtue of his guide to inglorious 
ascension he himself becomes a 
bishop. Mr. Smith offers his fellow 
ministers much good old Yankee 
know-how. Most of it would help 
the ambitious priest or rabbi, too, 
although a few passages apply 
mainly to the ministry. “Selecting 
the Clerical Wife,’ for example. 
(“A clergyman who remains un- 
married for more than a year after 
graduation from seminary is sus- 
pected of being abnormal, immoral, 
or chicken.” “She must not be beau- 
tiful, stylish, or sexy.” “Most con- 
gregations want to go on believing 
that their minister’s family occurred 
through artificial insemination .. . 
or immaculate conception.”) But 
his tips on preaching the proper 
stirring, empty sermon; on “Pick- 
ing the right Negro” for one’s 
congregation; and on personality 
(“Achieving the Humility-Ability 
Balance”) would go wherever men 
gather. 

It pleases me that the wickedest, 
slyest, most cheerfully savage book 
of the season is by a God-but-not- 
man-fearing fellow named Reverend 
Smith. 


L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Doubleday publishes Charles Merrill Smith. 
How to Become a Bishop, etc. ($3.50), a fine 
gift for the clergyman or church-goer of any 
denomination except the humorless, is avail- 
able through all Doubleday Book Shops and 
other fine book and department stores. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc, Garden City, 
New York. 





‘tive than 
hands of RicHarp ROVERE, the small | 


to be on the inside. As for the many | 


sexual encounters, Mailer writes of 
| . .. ld S 
them with solemn naïveté as if the 


subject had just been discovered. 
| 


| POLITICAL WHODUNIT 


For the purposes of satire the 
rapier is supposed to be more effec- 
the bludgeon. In the 


needle, delicately but accurately ap- 
plied, is even more effective. In 
|THE GOLDWATER CAPER (Harcourt, 
| Brace & World, $3.95) Mr. Rovere 
deals with the puzzling events of the 
presidential year 1964, and though 
he never raises his voice, and exhibits 
a genuine sympathy with the Re- 
publican candidate as a man, the 
| net effect of his judicious reporting is 
the most deadly portrait yet painted 
of the whole Goldwater movement. 

Mr. Rovere’s title suggests that 
there was some mystery about the 
political shenanigans of last year. 
And indeed there was — the mystery 
of Senator Goldwater himself. Mr. 
Rovere solves the puzzle by finding 
that there were at least two Gold- 
waters: the first, an amiable and 
charming, if simpleminded, man, 
deeply in love with his native region 
and the human virtues he thought 
it represented; the second, a creature 
of the ghost-writers, lieutenants, and 
even sublieutenants in his entourage, 
capable of making unamiable and 
brutal statements that seem at odds 
with Goldwater number one. 

The first Goldwater could be more 
candid about himself than any other 
politician in American history. In 
an interview, he admitted, “You 
know, I haven’t really got a first- 
class brain,’ and went on to tell a 
story in which his wife called him a 
“lame-brain.”? Yet the second Gold- 
water could make such outrageously 
self-contradictory statements that 
they looked like the product of guile. 

In a chilling summation, written 
immediately after the November 
election, Mr. Rovere analyzes, with 
characteristic brilliance and thor- 
oughness, the divisions of region 
against region and class against class 
that would have followed a Gold- 
water victory. Fortunately, the 
American people, having seen the 
brink of the abyss, stepped back. 
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| THE BANAL AND THE BEAUTIFUL 








In the course of his many novels 
(fourteen, 








to be exact) WRIGHT) 


“For many years | have 
been dreaming of a 
history of the Jewish 
people on a world 
scale...and | am glad 
that it is being done. 
The first 
volume Is 
exactly 
as | 
wanted 


to see it” 


—D. BEN- 
GURION 
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At the Dawn 
of Civilization 


Volume | 


AT THE DAWN 
OF CIVILIZATION 


General Editor: B. Netanyahu 
Editor: E. A. Speiser 


This panoramic book introduces a 
great modern historical publishing 
enterprise, THE WORLD HIS- 
TORY OF THE JEWISH PEO- 
PLE in 20 illustrated volumes. This 
first volume portrays the earliest 
period of Jewish history against the 
great backdrop of the ancient Near 
East. Recent startling archaeologi- 
cal discoveries from the period pro- 
vide the insights for this brilliant 
new interpretation of the centuries 
which culminated in the spiritual 
independence of the Jewish people. 


Notes, bibliography, index, 86 half- 
tones, 2 line drawings, 6 maps 
$17.50 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Morris has from time to time wan- 
dered into unprofitable terrain, but 
being one of the most solid talents 
around, he almost invariably has 
found his way back to pay dirt. His 
last novel, Cause for Wonder, was a 
not altogether successful excursion 
into fantastic happenings in an Aus- 
trian castle, but now, in ONE DAY 
(Atheneum, $5.95), he has come 
home to the material which is close 
to him, and he has produced a 
dramatic and powerful evocation of 
daily life in a small California town. 

The day Mr. Morris has chosen 
is November 22, 1963. Yet the 
ghastly events in Dallas are not at 
the center but in the background 
of the narrative — like a bass chord 
sounding throughout the ordinary 
and extraordinary local events in 
the town of Escondido, near San 
Francisco. It is as if the assassina- 
tion of the President, a stupefying 
and incomprehensible crime, had 
its roots in the incalculable depths 
of human nature that also spring to 
the surface here in the comings and 
goings of people in their own little 
village. 

The morning of this day, to be 
sure, begins in a rather odd way: 
a baby is discovered abandoned in 
the local animal pound. After much 
suspense and hysteria, it develops 
that the child is the illegitimate 
baby of Miss Alec, daughter of Ev- 
elina Cartwright, the very woman 
who established the pound for stray 
animals. Evelina is an impossible 
busybody, with a finger in every- 
one’s business, but her thrashing 
about enables Mr. Morris to bring 
into his net nearly all the people of 
the town, and through their connec- 
tion with Evelina their past ex- 
pands before us. We have here a 
whole gallery of American gro- 
tesques that can stand comparison 
with those in Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio: there is Doc Cowie, 
a lonely and reflective bachelor who 
prefers the company of animals to 
men; Boni, the little Italian barber 
who day after day goes on painting 
picture postcards of his native Ven- 
ice; and Wendell MHorlick, back 
from Korea with an understanding 
of and disposition toward killing, 
who, if he were not passively law- 
abiding, could very well take the 
place of Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Mr. Morris’ great gift — and it is 


marvelous to watch him use it — 


is his grasp of the stuff of daily life. 
By the time the curtain rings down 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDGED 


In recent years the English language 
has changed tremendously. Your 
everyday language. And the language 
of science, technology, business, and 
the professions. 


To be well informed today, you 
need to keep up with these changes. 
And the way to do it — the only way 
—is to own the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary. 


100,000 new words, new meanings! 


The first completely new 
unabridged in 30 years, this new 
Merriam-Webster gives you full 
understanding of 100,000 new words 
and new meanings — 450,000 entries 
in all. It covers every area of human 
thought, answers more questions about 
today’s English language than any 
other dictionary. 


Get the new Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged at your book, department, or 
stationery store today. It is recognized 
as the final word authority by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, and by 
federal and state courts of law. 


Beware of “Webster” substitutes. 
Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847. 


FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupon = 
G. & C. Merriam Co.,Dept.613, Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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| McGRAW-HILL 





on this singular day, we have seen 
the fog come in over the town, the 
neon lights shine, known the smells 
of bars, diners, and bus stops, and 
shared some of the most intimate 
secrets of the people of Escondido. 


tanding 
from 
McGraw-Hill 


: It is one woman’s struggle against 
THE CLOWN the ordinary and banal that pro- 
_| vides SYLVIA AsHTon-WARNER with 
Heinrich Böll. A devastating |“ Sa cs ifs 
novel of modern Germany by | | her theme in BELL CALL (Simon 


the author of Billiards at 
Half-Past Nine. “Very funny and Schuster, $5.00). 


as well as sad, as well as salu Tarl Pracket, a lovely young 
ary” (N. Y. Review of Books). e 
VAD Bs A a T l. woman, mother of four children, 


book as has come out of Europe 


( and a painter of talent, perhaps 
since the end of the war” (Kay 





Boyle) 2nd printing $5.00 | even genius, is so at war with the 
- |conformists around her that she re- 
_|fuses to send her six-year-old son, 

THE _ | Bennie, to school when the bell calls 
'\for his attendance. The setting is 

PERFORMING — 5 


New Zealand; and perhaps some 
excessive atmosphere of colonial 
stodginess there may justify the ex- 
cesses of Tarl’s revolt, which often 
make her silly and obnoxious. 
Though she preaches freedom for 
the individual, she doesn’t observe 
the freedom of others, and barges 
in on their time and privacy when- 
ever the whim strikes her. 

But is Tarl merely a posturing 
pest and bore? Here Miss Ashton- 
Warner, with fine artistry and deep 
insight, surrounds the truth of her 
characters in a delicate web of am- 
biguities. Tarl’s story is seen mainly 
through the eyes of her neighbor 
Dan Francis, a lonely widower who 
is also a successful author. Except 
for her poor husband, Dan is the 
person Tarl makes most trouble for. 
Yet Dan is also the person least will- 
ing to condemn her, for she has 
brought life and vitality into his 
lonely existence. Tarl gives as well as 
takes. The truth about human be- 
ings, Miss Ashton-Warner is remind- 
ing us, is always ambiguous. 

Miss Ashton-Warner’s two pre- 
vious books — Spinster and Incense 
to Idols —have already established 
her as a novelist of uncommon 
powers. The present work does not 
seem to me to be quite up to their 
level, but it is a sensitive and mov- 
ing story nonetheless, touched with 
a sustained and glowing poetry 
throughout. 


ARTS: Problems 


and Prospects 


The Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 
The long awaited and widely 
needed report by 30 of the 
nation’s most distinguished 
citizens on the present state— 
and future—of theatre, dance, 
and music in America. Hard- 
cover $4.95; Paperback $1.95 


WHO MADE 
THE LAMB 


Charlotte Painter. A fresh and 
striking statement on a theme 
as old as man—pregnancy and 
childbirth. “The expression of 
a first-rate mind and spirit” 
(Marya Mannes). “It very beau- 
tifully conveys the reality of 
an experience to which we men 
are strangers, and never falters 
in its delicacy of perception 
and accumulative force” (Sir 
Herbert Read). 

2nd printing $4.95 
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THEY WILL 
BE HEARD: 


America’s Crusading 
Newspaper Editors 


Jonathan Daniels. The vivid ~ 
chronicle of our great news- © 
popar editors—from John Peter © 

enger to Hearst—as they take 
up their country’s causes, fight 
for them, fail and triumph in 
them. A journalistic Profiles 
in Courage. $6.50 
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KOTCH 


Katharine Topkins. A brilliantly 
funny and heartbreaking novel 
by. “a writer most formidably 
equipped” (Times Literary Sup- £ 
plement) about a foxy grandpa © 
and a pregnant, unmarried teen- © 
ager. By the author of All the 

Tea in China. $4.50 


At all bookstores 
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THE GERMAN CONSCIENCE 


PauL CARELL’S HITLER MOVES 
EAST 1941-1943 (Little, Brown, $10.00) 
will inevitably be compared with 
| © | Alexander Werth’s Russia at War, 
mmm" | published last year. While the 




















It was the time of Huckle- 

_ berry Finn and Edward — 
Bellamy, of J. P. Morgan © 
and John D. Rockefeller. | 
It was the _. | 



























American Life 
From the End of 


Reconstruction 
to World War I 


RAY GINGER 


(author of Six Days or Forever) 

has written a vigorous and 
lively account of this neglected 
but important period in American 
life, when we were emerging as an 
industrial society, the tycoons were 
shaping their empires, and labor was 
struggling to organize—a time of vio- 
lent contrasts and of intellectual fer- 
ment. The first full exploration of 
this formative era in our history. 

| $5.95 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





YOU PAY NOTHING 


when we search for any OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS you 
want. You name it—we find it! No obligation. Prices 
surprisingly low. Try us! 


International Bookfinders/Box 3003-A, Beverly Hills, Cal. 





Rodale’s 


QUINTO LINGO 


The Learn-A-Language Magazine 


Now you can learn, or maintain your skill 
in French, Spanish, German, or Italian a new 
way. Quinto Lingo, Rodale’s new magazine, 
presents the same fascinating articles, anec- 
dotes, stories and jokes in all four foreign lan- 
guages, plus English, in 5 side-by-side columns. 
Read something from Quinto Lingo each day 
and watch your skill in a foreign language 
grow. You learn the reading way, not the gram- 
mar-rule way. Subscribe today! 

Rodale Press, publishers of Quinto Lingo, 
is one of the leading producers of reference 
texts, magazines and books, such as the widely- 
hailed Word Finder, Synonym Finder and 
Phrase Finder series for over 25 years. 


Quinto Lingo Rodale Press, Inc. 
Dept. A-2, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription for Quinto Lingo, 
the new Rodale language magazine. 


1 year (12 issues) at $5.00 
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‘latter told the story of the German 
invasion from the point of view 
of the Russian people themselves 
and the way they experienced the 
war in their daily lives, Mr. Carell 
gives us the German version of the 
conflict, mainly as it was experi- 
enced by the common soldiers of the 
Wehrmacht as they stormed across 
a thousand miles to the gates of 
» Moscow. 

Inevitably, also, these different 
points of view beget different sym- 
pathies. Mr. Werth plainly sympa- 
thized with the Russian people, and 
that sympathy is approved by most 
American readers. The matter is READING WITHOUT DICK AND JANE 
more complicated for Mr. Carell: 

- he has to condemn the invasion as a | || By Arther S. Trace, Jr. 


war of aggression, he is not in sym- | 
pathy with Hitler and the Nazis, In his newest book, the author of What Ivan Knows That Johnny 


and yet, as a German, he cannot| || Doesn’t turns his attention to the methods now being used to teach 
help responding with pride to the | }/ reading to American youngsters. Dr. Trace’s scrutiny is fair, objec- 


tremendous victories of the German | i iai 
Arar ake fet few months GE the! tive—and alarming, for, as he makes clear, today’s six-year-old 


war. And his narrative does make victim of “programmed retardation” is tomorrow’s jobless, aimless 
it convincingly clear that these vic-| f| highschool dropout. Dr. Trace concludes with sound, positive sug- 


tories were great feats of arms. 
Contrary to pe myth, that the| || gestions for an improved, truly modern reading program. ($4.50) 


Germans were opposed by a ragged 

and underequipped army, Mr. Ca- EZRA POUND’S KENSINGTON 
rell points out that the Russians an 

had great quantities of armor and By Patricia Hutchins 


airplanes on their western front,| i| The years Pound spent in London have heretofore been little stud- 
and that the Russian soldiers, even 


in the opening days of the cam-| f| ied, despite their considerable influence on the maturing poet. Aided 


paign, fought with fierceness and |f| by much previously unpublished material from letters, periodicals 
valor. How, then, could the Ger- 


mans slice through, and capture, ; 
whole armies? Mr. Carell asserts life in the Kensington neighborhood. In so doing, she adds to our 
that the German victories were due understanding of the personal and cultural circumstances in which 
to superior leadership in the field. 
The purges of Stalin had decimated 
the officers’ corps, and the Russian and his skills. Illustrated with photographs. ($5.00) 
troops, at least at the start of the 

, war, had very inferior commanders. 

On the matter of his divided loy- THE GREAT BOOM AND PANIC 

alties, Mr. Carell’s solution seems By Robert T. Patterson 


to be to blame everything on Hitler. z= 
EF doubt" whether this will be the This informal history of the stock market from 1921 to 1929 brings 


eventual answer to the question of| f| to life the hectic, headstrong era when every American felt he was 
German guilt during the Nazi pe- 
riod, but perhaps it may be more 
justifiably applied to some of the gifted writer, interweaves the human story of the magnates, plung- 
strategic blunders that brought fe 

abont Glens lite aves tke Geb ers, brokers, tipsters and ordinary Americans who built a paper 
mans, after having driven a thou- 
sand miles, unable to take Mos-| f| myth of “permanent prosperity.” Illustrated with photographs. 
cow? ‘This remains the crucial ($6.50) 
question of that war, perhaps never | f| Available from your bookseller. 
to be decided by historians. Mr. 

Carell lays the blame on Hitler, INE 
who hesitated for five weeks after The Henry REGNERY Company | 
the great German victory at Smo- 
lensk, and instead of hurling the 
whole army at Moscow, turned into 








Rainy Spring Afternoon 





and interviews, the author skilfully recreates Pound’s day-to-day 


one of the major literary figures of our century developed his ideas 


bound to become rich. Dr. Patterson, a trained economist and a 


colossus, with an examination of the realities which underlay the 
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The Teaching of 
Reverence for Life 

By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Published in 

honor of the great humanitarian’s 90th birth- 

day — six noble essays revealing the heart 


of his philosophy. A glorious Easter gift. 
$2.95 


The Woeful Victorian 
A BIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
By PHYLLIS GROSSKURTH. The astonish- 
ing life of the Victorian art critic who was 
both husband and father and sexual invert. 
“A remarkable book,” — PHILLIP TOYNBEE, 
The Observer. Illus. $6.95 


A Scorpion on a Stone 


By GWYN GRIFFIN, author of Freedom 
Observed. Gwyn Griffin’s “flawless literary 
art” (Time magazine) is polished to a fine 
new brilliance in six spellbinding tales of 
Africa in transition. $4.95 


Dearest Child: LETTERS 

BETWEEN QUEEN VICTORIA 

AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
Edited by ROGER FULFORD. First publica- 
tion of a royal correspondence seldom 
equalled in candor and charm. Illus. $5.95 


At all bookstores 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 








the Ukraine. There followed a 
major victory at Kiev, but when 
the Germans were regrouped to at- 
tack Moscow, the rains and mud 
had set in, and the Russians had 
had a chance to gather their forces 
before the city. 

But all questions of sympathy and 
prejudice aside, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Carell has produced 


lan immensely readable and exciting 


account of a campaign that was 
marked by heroism as well as sense- 
less slaughter. It is one of the sad- 
dest and most paradoxical facts 
about war that however horrible it 
may be in the happening, in the 
retelling it can provide some of the 
most fascinating reading there is. 


Hetrnricu BÖLL is not one of those 
Germans who seem to think that 
the sheer damning invocation of the 
name Hitler is sufficient to dissolve 
the guilt of the past. He and his 
fellow novelist Giinter Grass — the 
two most gifted and famous writers 
of contemporary Germany — have 
become the gadflies of their coun- 
try’s conscience. Both were children 
during the Nazi years, but alert 
youngsters who kept eyes and ears 
open to the complicities and fanati- 
cisms of their elders, which they are 
not letting Germans forget amid 
the present sleek prosperity of the 
Federal Republic. 

In THE cLOWN (McGraw-Hill, 
$5.00) Boll’s target is the phony re- 
ligiosity that circulates among some 
people who only a few years ago 
were seeking to protect their “sacred 
German soil” from the Jewish Yan- 
kees. His hero, Hans Schnier, mime 
and clown, is a wryly enchanting 
person — sorrowful, self-ironic, but 
also, unlike most of the people he 
has to deal with, bluntly honest. 
His girl, Marie, with whom he has 
lived for years, has left him in order 
to join the Catholic Church. Schnier, 
in his despondency, takes to drink, 
and his bookings are canceled. One 
by one he appeals to former friends 
for help, and each in turn finds 
some smug and self-righteous reason 
for avoiding him. In the end, 
Schnier in his clown makeup sits 
down at the railroad station and 
sings a ballad about the Pope, wait- 
ing for the pennies to drop into his 
hat. 

Most of the narrative has to do 
with the clown’s own flowing mono- 
logue, but it is so remarkably well 
done that it sets the man’s complex 


1go 


character before us in a vivid and 
appealing light. Bdll’s is a fine tal- 
ent indeed, and it is backed by an 
honesty and a hatred of sham thai 


make him one of the more serious ¢ 


writers on the Continent today. 


TAINTED MONEY 


What can be done with the im-% 


pulse to gamble, which seems to be 


so deeply lodged in human nature? * 


Because people will gamble in any 
case, some authorities have argued, 
it is better to legalize gambling and 
have it out in the open rather than 
let it be controlled by hoodlums and 
gangsters. Unfortunately, this is no 
solution, as WALLACE TURNER proves 
in GAMBLERS’ MONEY (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.95), a vigorous, hard-hit- 
ting, and frightening exposé of “The 
Strip”? at Las Vegas and the various 
channels by which its tainted money 
is poured back into the American 
economy. 

The trouble with legalized gam- 
bling joints is that most of them are 
legal in name only. The gangsters 
have already bought or muscled 
their way into Las Vegas. Large 
sums of money are skimmed off the 
take and really become a kind of 
floating capital for evil. The money 
is carried by secret courier to for- 
eign banks. From there the prob- 
lem is to get it back into the United 
States, where it can be used for any 
number of operations, from fraudu- 
lent manipulations on Wall Street, 
as in the notorious Guterma case, 
to tampering with the Teamsters’ 
Pension Fund, which sent Dave 
Beck to prison. The money is not 
only bad at its source, but its in- 
fluence — and the morals and man- 


ners of those who use it — spreads. 


far beyond professional gambling. 

Mr. Turner cites a typical case 
of a businessman who, having a 
taste for gambling, piles up a large 
debt at Las Vegas. He receives a 
telephone call that the debt has 
been canceled, and he is now obli- 
gated to the apparently generous 
gambler. The latter may want to 
use his influence in order to get into 
the businessman’s firm or corpora- 
tion, which will then be exposed to 
all the possibilities of corruption. 
The money begins to spread its 
taint everywhere. 

The only conclusion to be drawn 
from this courageous piece of re- 
porting is that Las Vegas should be 
closed. But abolition of “The Strip” 
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Mary Ellen Chase 


has written 
Y. an irresistible new novel 
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os the author of The Lovely 
Ambition and The Edge of Dark- 
ness — a novel of the upper valley 
of the Connecticut River and its 
exuberant people. Sensitive, beauti- 
fully written, unforgettable. $3.95 


A Journey to Boston 


.-. And from the author of the 
world-renowned Mathematics for the 
Million, a new book on the magic 
and mastery of language: THE 
MOTHER TONGUE by Lancelot 
Hogben, FRS. Illustrated $7.50 
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Illustrated 
1552 pages 
Now only $7.50 
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FAST GOURMET 
COOKBOOK 


Found: a way to save busy 
women at least 14 hours per 
week in the kitchen and still 
assure her 134 gourmet meals 
that are out of this world! 
The Fast Gourmet Cookbook 
contains hundreds of fabulous 
Poppy-tested recipes, none of 
which takes over 30 minutes 
cooking time... plus tips on 
Instant Elegance to shorten and 
sweeten entertaining! That’s why 
it’s called The Fast Gourmet! 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES — $4.95 
FLEET 230 Park Ave., New York City 

















is unlikely in view of the influence | 
through bribery that the gamblers 
have already obtained. Perhaps 
the solution to the immense social 
problem posed by gambling will 
come when people confine their im- 
pulse to private bets or games with 
friends, without any professional 
intermediary — whether the frankly 
illegal bookie or the “legalized” 
owners of casinos. 






























SPOOKS AND KOOKS 


Those gaunt Victorian houses 
along the New England coasts 
that figure so much in NATHANIEL 
BeNCHLEY’s novels have always 
been haunted by their past. But in 
THE VISITORS (McGraw-Hill, $4.95) 
he has gone the limit by installing 
real and very lively ghosts who 
hurl crockery, frighten cats, and 
even manage to sink two yachts in 
the nearby cove. Mr. Benchley 
plays it all very cool, and the result is 
one of the funniest tales by this very 
diverting writer. 

Stephen Powell, a retired maga- 
zine editor, and his wife and son 
go to spend their summer at the old 
Twitchell house overlooking the 
Atlantic. There have been rumors 
that the house is haunted, but the 
Powells as skeptical outsiders re- 
main undaunted. The ghosts, how- 
ever, lose no time in getting in their 
licks. When rich Uncle George, 
bloated and overbearing, arrives in 
his yacht, the boat sinks mysteri- 
ously. He promptly orders another 
one, which meets the same fate. 
But even ghosts can have their good 
points; amid all the ensuing confu- 
sion, Powell and Uncle George 
clash, and the rich relative is told 
off for the first time. With this new- 
found freedom and courage, Powell 
exorcises the ghosts by digging up 
the remains of the two women, wife 
and mistress, that Ebenezer Twitch- 
ell had murdered and buried in the 
cellar. On their way back to Bos- 
ton, with the tang of autumn in 
the air, the Powells cannot com- 
plain that they have not had a 
lively summer, thanks to the su- 
pernatural. 

The delightful quality of Mr. 
Benchley’s humor is its unpreten- 
tiousness. His comedy aspires to 
no metaphysical or social profun- 
dities; and these days it is a pure 
pleasure to encounter a humorist 
who takes neither himself nor his) 
material too solemnly. | 


AAKCEZLIAAKCEZIAAK CED 


“Maine is 
pre-eminently 
a place for a man 
to come from 
and a place 
for him to go.” 
Happily, 
Dudley Cammett Lunt 
has done both. 





pe in Maine 60 years ago, 
Dudley Cammett Lunt has 
carried on an ardent love affair 
with that glorious area — the 
home of the clambake, the crusty 
character, and the salty yarn — 
ever since. 


The result is this nostalgic 
record of boyhood delights, wil- 
derness and seacoast adventures — 
crowded with portraits of down 
easters, their puckery and pun- 
gent tales. 





By Dudley Cammett Lunt 


author of Thousand Acre Marsh 


$5.95 * now at better bookstores 
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Would Erasmus 
be Marooned 
in Montreal? 


We had planned to publish 
The Colloquies of Erasmus 
some time in March. The 
book, printed abroad, was 
on its way to Chicago via 
Montreal. Then came 
rumors that customs and 
weather might delay it. 


THE PLEASURE OF WORKING 
with such books, however, is 
that we do not have to meet 
a deadline. We do not have 
to rush to catch the passing 
fancy or tie in with current 
events. Erasmus won't cool 
—or grow stale. 


THE COLLOQUIES PRESENT 
a masterly picture of 16th- 
century life and of human 
nature in any age. The 
Funeral might well be “The 
Erasmian Way of Death” 
with grasping priests the 
target instead of under- 
takers. The Cheating 
Horse-Dealer may be found 
in many used-car lots. The 
Art of Learning reports a 
book which promises “a 
certain method that enables 
a fellow to learn all the 
liberal arts” within 
fourteen days. 


CRAIG R. THOMPSON, who 
edited and translated this 
first complete English 
edition since 1725, provides 
appreciative comment on 
this great work which was 
banned by the established 
Church but read and loved 
for four centuries. We are 
proud to bring it to the 
20th-century reader — 

on time, incidentally. 


From First Impression, a sampler 
of our books with comment on the 
vagaries of publishing. May we put 
you on our mailing list? 


The Colloquies of Erasmus $15.00 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


A two-volume anthology of POETRY 
IN AUSTRALIA (University of Cali- 
fornia, $10.50) has been compiled by 
T. Inglis Moore, professor of Aus- 
tralian literature at the Australian 
National University in Canberra, 
and the poet and critic Douglas 
Stewart. Rather predictably, Mr. 
Stewart deals with contemporary 
poetry in one volume and Professor 
Moore deals with everything else in 
the other. Despite a lack of either 
great names or technical surprises 
(who needs technical experiments 
when the problem of dealing with 
words like “lubra” and ‘‘corroboree”’ 
is enough to occupy any poet’s in- 
ventive impulses for years?), these 
two books are interesting. There is 
little poetry in the collection which is 
either intensely personal or seriously 
concerned with matters of public im- 
portance. There are ballads about 
bushrangers and stockriders; if they 
sound like Kipling, that is his fault 


—he evidently knew the work of 


Adam Lindsay Gordon. ‘There are 


‘comic pieces, like the tale of the cook 


who ‘“‘had a single virtue and its 


‘name was rabbit pie,? and genteel 


heroics on cattle drives and mail 
wagons. The second volume reveals 
that Australian poets have recently 
been trying to convert the figures of 
bullock drivers, swagmen, and ab- 
origines from local folk-hero images 
to symbols of a more general human 
significance. ‘This is an attempt that 
an outsider, with an eye clouded by 
the mysteries of bunyips and mo- 
pokes, can hardly judge fairly. I 
believe these poets are succeeding, 
but Pd be more certain if their edi- 
tors had provided a glossary. And I 
believe that the stand of Australian 
poets is still, in general, reserved, 
wary, that of observer rather than 
participant. An anonymous ballad- 
ist once spoke for his whole tribe in a 
miniature masterpiece: 


Me and my dog 
have tramped together 


ANTHONY C. WEsT’s new noval, 
THE FERRET FANCIER (Simon abd 
Schuster, $4.95), describes the e 
periences, often embarrassing but 
never really troublesome, of an Irish 


boy of thirteen or so who is distov- | 


ering sex and thought simultane- 
ously. Mr. West’s descriptions of the 
Irish countryside are very well done, 
but his theme has been so over- 
worked in the last thirty — no, forty» 
— no, fifty years that neither setting 
nor symbolic ferrets can make it 
anything but hackneyed. 

PAULINE KAEL, whose written and 
broadcast opinions constitute the 
book called I LOST IT AT THE MOVIES 
(Atlantic—Little, Brown, $6.00), is 
extraordinary among film critics in 
that she has actually made films and 
managed a theater that showed 
films. This is rare equipment in a 
profession whose members generally 
appear to be hasty demotions from 
the police beat. In addition to real 
knowledge of her subject, Miss Kael 
has wit, enthusiasm, a hot temper, 
and a strong distaste for the follies 
of her colleagues. No reader is going 
to agree with Miss Kael’s judgment 
on every movie she discusses, but 
somewhere in the book, every reader 
will find her eloquently lambasting 
one of his enemies. 

A biography of the late Prince Aly 
Khan hardly seems a cultural neces- 
sity, but granted the job is to be 
done at all, it could hardly be 
handled with more discretion and 
good sense than it is in ALY (Ran- 
dom House, $4.95) by LEONARD 
SLATER. Beginning with the ad- 
mission that Aly Khan’s reputation 
as a collector of women is the prin- 
cipal reason for writing a book 
about him, Mr. Slater proceeds with, 


the chronicle of loves known and. 


nameless, and dutifully considers all 
the suitable explanations for his 
hero’s habits, from antique (he 
liked women) to avant-garde (he 
was a homosexual at heart). ‘There 
is one explanation, however, that 
Mr. Slater has overlooked. Aly 
could not manage the family affairs, 
because his father, the indestructible 
Aga Khan, did that. He had no 
need to make money, for the family 
was already ridiculously rich. He 
could hardly take up politics, being 


A 


~ 


short, there was nothing for a man . 
of spirit to do, in Aly Khan’s cir- ° 
cumstances, except chase women. \ 


Chicago and London don’t care whether 
we get any work 


or not. 












_Because it can carry your voice so 
well, we've learned it’s good for a 
lot of other uses, too! | 


Telephone lines carry both the deep 
tones of men and the lighter tones of 
women with fidelity. This is why you 
can always recognize a familiar voice 
over the phone. 


on™ 


Your telephone’s wide tonal range 
offers other communications possibili- 
ties as well. 


One of these is a portable unit which 
a doctor can use to transmit an on-the- 
spot electrocardiogram of the heart 








from a patients home phone. The 
“E-K-G” signals are converted to tones 
which are sent over the phone line to 
a hospital for study by a specialist. 
The diagnosis can then be telephoned 
back to the doctor. 


Another probability is that someday 
you may pay bills by phone. You will 
simply insert special plastic cards into 
a telephone set that dials automatically, 
and then detail the dollars and cents by 
pushing numbered Touch-Tone® but- 
tons. In this way you will ring your 
bank’s computer, identify your account 
with a code number, and tell the com- 





puter whom. to pay and how much. 
Your bank will do the rest. | 

In fact, the things your phone can do 
for you, just by basically being a phone, 
are still not fully explored. 

Its ability to transmit the tones es- — 
sential to such data communications as 
the “E-K-G” and the bill payment sug- 
gests many remarkable new uses for 
your telephone line. 

Our engineers are working on them. 
As its future unfolds, day by day, your 
telephone line will surely become more 
personally yours than it is even now... 
one of your most useful aids. 


| Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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IN A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE Book-of-the-Month Club... 


The Sooper-Pooh Package 








FOR $] [ RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $19.76 | 
THE TRIAL: YOU SIMPLY AGREE TO BUY THREE CLUB SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES IN THE NEXT 12 
MONTHS CHOOSING THEM FROM AMONG AT LEAST 200 THAT WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE TO YOU 
THE POOH LIBRARY THE POOH RECORDINGS 
Complete in four volumes Read by Maurice Evans 
All that A. A. Milne ever wrote about RECORD NO. 1 
POOH, plus all the drawings by Ernest Winnie-the-Pooh: We are introduced to 
H. Shepard, in a new edition designed by Winnie-the-Pooh and the stories begin. 
Marien Chappon Winnie-the-Pooh Goes Visiting: Winnie- 
Winnie-the-Pooh: Christopher Robin and the-Pooh’s visit to Rabbit’s home turns 
Pooh and all their friends having won- into a near-disaster. 
derful times. Over 100 illustrations. Winnie-the-Pooh Goes Hunting: Whether 
P The House at Pooh Corner: More adven- one knows a Wizzle from a Woozle is 
tures for Christopher Robin, Pooh, important. Pooh and Piglet discuss it. 
Piglet, Eeyore, Owl, Kanga, Little Roo, RECORD NO. 2 
and Tigger. Over 100 illustrations. Eeyore Loses a Tail: Eeyore is depressed 
When We Were Very Young: 44 little about the disappearance of his tail 
poems, including the one about the until Pooh finds it for him in a most 
three foxes “who didn’t wear stock- unusual place. 
ings, and they didn’t wear sockses.” The Heffalump: Catching Heffalumps in a 
More than 125 illustrations. Cunning Trap is quite tricky and has 
Now We Are Six: 35 stories in verse that unexpected aesul ts. 
have endeared themselves to so many Eeyore Has a Birthday: Gifts of a burst 
readers the world over. More than 150 balloon and a pot “to put things in” 
Á illustrations. make Eeyore very happy. 





j ee PURPOSE of this suggested trial 

membership is to demonstrate, by your 
own actual experience, four things highly 
important for every reading family. First, 
that membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is a certain way to keep from miss- 
ing the new books you fully intend to 
read; second, that you will pay on the 
average 20% less for those books you 
want than you otherwise would; third, 
that you will have a wide choice—more 
than 200 books a year; and fourth, that 
under the Club’s new Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, you can acquire useful and beautiful 
volumes—as well as fine high-priced library 
sets—for trifling sums. 


ad * HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The 
+ * ¢Club’s Book-Dividend system is compa- 

r rable to the traditional profit-sharing sys- 
f tems of consumer cooperatives. A portion 


— = meee wt 
A DEMONSTRATION OF THE CLUB’ S UNIQUE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 


of the amount members pay for the books 
they buy is accumulated and invested in 
entire editions of valuable books and sets 
through special contractual arrangements 
with the publishers. These are the Club’s 
Book-Dividends and members are free to 
choose among them. 


x YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS «+ The system is sim- 
ple. After the experimental membership, if 
you continue, with every Club Selection 
or Alternate you buy you receive one 
Book-Dividend Certificate. This Certificate 
is then exchangeable upon payment of 
a nominal sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50 
—occasionally more for an unusually 
expensive volume—for one of the Book- 
Dividends. More than a hundred different 
volumes are at present available, and 
others are constantly being added. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-5 


345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10014 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me THE SOOPER-POOH PACKAGE, 
billing me $1. I agree to purchase three monthly 
Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a 
member. Members’ prices for these books average 20% 
less than retail prices. I have the right to cancel my 
membership any time after buying these three books. 
After this trial ‘membership, if I continue, I am to re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection— 
or Alternate—I buy. Each Certificate together with a 
nominal sum can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend 
which I may choose from a wide variety always avail- 
able. (A small charge is added to all book shipments 
to cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: 
Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books 
together at a special combined price. Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the member- 
ship obligation, 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and 
BOOK-DIVIDEND are registered by Book-of-the-Month 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


| a Jounson’s use of his Cabinet and of his 
White House staff fascinates Washington because 
it tells a great deal about the President and about 
his approach to the problems of administration. 
Under Johnson, the Cabinet is in the ascendancy, 
or, rather, members of the Cabinet are in the as- 
cendancy. The staff, which played such a large 
role in the Kennedy Administration, is now essen- 
tially a group of special assistants, performing 
chores that may be assigned to them but only 
rarely playing leading policy roles. 


During Kennedy’s thirty-four months in office 
he held thirty-one Cabinet meetings. Johnson’s 
record is almost precisely the same. In the twelve 
months of 1964 he held eleven meetings with the 
Cabinet. He has told the Cabinet that his goal is to 
“meet as regularly as possible with the full Cabinet 
— and to make our regular meetings productive 
and useful with full participation from all Cabinet 
members.” 


Those words do not fully reflect the President’s 
approach to the Cabinet meeting. He does not 
invite participation by all members in the making 
of policy. His purpose is to have every member 
participate in executing, not making, policy. At 
one meeting last year, the President told the Cab- 
inet that he expected each officer to be ‘‘as bold 
and as imaginative in reforming ongoing programs 
as in proposing new ones.” But he quickly added, 
“I want to make the decisions as to those fights 
which it will be worthwhile to take on and those 
which it won’t.” 


On Vietnam, the President has never thrown 
a Cabinet meeting open for a discussion of the 
issues. The President, Rusk, and McNamara have 
reported to the Cabinet on Vietnam; they have 
never debated the issues or even asked for comment 
from other officers. Basic foreign and defense 
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policies are worked out in the smaller National 
Security Council, or in even smaller groupings, or 
in meetings between the President and a single 
Cabinet officer. Probably the most important 
meetings the President holds are the luncheon 
sessions with Rusk, McNamara, and McGeorge 
Bundy, the President’s special assistant for national 
security affairs, which occur three or four times 
a month. 


On economic affairs, the President has carried 
forward the Kennedy plan of fairly frequent con- 
ferences with the chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and several other key fiscal or monetary experts. 


Despite Johnson’s vast knowledge of the work- 
ings of the government, he obviously has been 
unclear at times about how to use the Cabinet. 
When Kennedy entered the White House, he had 
around him an experienced staff fully familiar 
with legislative problems and with his purposes. 
He tended to rely more heavily on the staff for a 
variety of functions than on the Cabinet. 


When Johnson became President, he imme- 
diately began placing his orders through the 
Cabinet. He believed that the Cabinet officers 
should be responsible for their departments, and 
he stopped the Kennedy practice of dividing re- 
sponsibility between a White House staff officer 
and a Cabinet officer. Even since he created his 
own staff, Johnson has continued to use the tra- 
ditional approach to Cabinet officers. 


A management device 


The Cabinet as an institution, however, is now 
used largely as a management device, not a 
policy-making body. Johnson first began using 
the Cabinet meeting to impose his ideas on the 
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The taxpaying railroads spent $1,400,000,000 last year on new equipment to pro- 
vide better service for America. Among the items bought: 65,000 new freight cars 
designed for shippers’ special needs (like jumbo 100-ton capacity hoppers for grain 
shippers and giant tank cars that carry up to 50,000 gallons). Improved track to 
haul heavier loads faster. Microwave communications systems. Electronically con- 
etrolled freight classification yards. More than 1,000 powerful diesel locomotive 
‘units. These latest railroad advances are shaping the transportation future. Through 
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budget and on the need for economy. Later he 
summoned the Cabinet to hear his views on per- 
sonnel appointments. 


This year Cabinet meetings have largely been 
devoted to a discussion of various administrative 
objectives which the President has outlined. For 
example, he has ordered a reduction in the num- 
ber of interagency committees, new approaches 
to the problems of federal relations with the cities 
and states, and a study of how to reduce gov- 
ernment’s competition with private enterprises. 
These matters affect all departments. 


Legislative strategy also is a subject of Cabinet 
discussion, because Johnson wants each member 
of the Cabinet to act as a lobbyist in the promo- 
tion of Administration programs. ‘The President 
directed each Cabinet officer to select a “top man 
to serve as your legislative liaison.” He said that 
the liaison officer should keep the Cabinet officer 
“thoroughly informed” of the legislative situa- 
tion at all times. ‘‘In turn, I expect you to keep 
me informed at all times,” the President said. He 
underlined the last three words and released his 
directive to the press. 


The White House staff 


The Johnson staff is able, devoted, and largely 
silent. ‘There is universal complaint about the 
press office, which goes on the assumption that 
nothing is true until the President, in his own 
good season, chooses to announce it. The rest of 
the staff also is under a Johnsonian injunction 
to work anonymously and to avoid the press. 
Every member works incredibly long hours for 
a demanding taskmaster who complains if a 
staffer goes out of the building even for lunch. 


The quick-thinking, fast-talking Bill D. Moyers 
is the chief, but no one suggests that he has the 
authority Sherman Adams held in the Eisen- 
hower Administration or the influence Theodore 
C. Sorensen wielded in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. Only Johnson has power in the White 
House today. He hands out assignments to what 
he calls his “‘triple-threat men,’ men who can 
undertake any task he may give them. He does 
not like specialists around him; he wants each 
staff member to be a generalist. Very few of 
them are really in the President’s confidence; he 


does not like to tell anyone his intentions. Often 
the staff is as much in the dark about future 
plans as the press. The President’s staff performs 
important functions on assignment from him, but 
it has no authority of its own. 


No turning back 


When the 1964 Civil Rights Act finally made 
its way through Congress and to the President’s 
desk for signature, it was well known that it had 
one important defect. It did not provide proper 
safeguards for voting. Until that right is fully 
guaranteed in the South, all other rights stand in 
jeopardy. When it is fully guaranteed, it will 
provide the underpinning for all others. 


After 100 years of delay it is appropriate that 
the push for a final decision on this issue should 
come from a Texan, the first Southerner elected 
to the presidency since the Civil War. The Presi- 
dent’s announced determination to use his vast 
powers to the fullest to protect those who have 
been afflicted by poverty and hatred brought a 
joint session of Congress to its feet in a rare dem- 
onstration of appreciation and support. 


Every Negro who saw that standing ovation on 
television knew that the battle cry “We Shall 
Overcome,” which the President adopted as his 
own, was at last more than a dream. ‘The tempes- 
tuous force that is Lyndon Johnson was asserted 
for all to see. There could no longer be a turning 
back, for Congress, too, was casting its vote even 
before the President’s bill was introduced. 


Nor can there be a turning back now in the fight 
against the Ku Klux Klan. The call to battle 
against this iniquitous organization was sounded by 
an angry President who as a youth learned at first- 
hand of the venom it embodies. He more than 
most men knows that the Klan has played a leading 
role in the history of violence in the South in the 
last few years. And he knows that many Southern- 
ers earnestly support him in his war on the Klan. 


Many other Southern politicians would like to 
be as responsible as the President on the subject 
of race relations. They, too, know that a new 
hour has arrived and look forward to the day 
when all their constituents can exercise their right 
to vote. For many years, Southern leaders in 
increasing numbers have known that the key to 
progress in the South is the ability of all citizens 
to exercise the vote — and by “al” they mean 
tens of thousands of disfranchised whites as well 
as the much larger number of Negroes. 


As soon as these persons can go to the polling 
places, a pronounced change will take place in 
the Southern representation in Congress. A subtle 
change is already noticeable. The day of the 
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SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE-For more than 20 years the Book 
Find Club has offered its members the best in literature at substantial 
savings. Ranging from the social sciences to biography, history, psy- 
chology, the arts—Book Find Club selections cover every interest. These 
are books that last-solid, readable books that have permanent value. 
As you add them to your library, you will be building a rich, cultural 
center in your own home. Each month, as a member, you will be 
offered an important, timely book at average savings of 40% over book 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford. Retail $11.50 ......... Member’s price $6.95 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. Retail $7.50 ... Member's price $5.95 
The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Retai! $10.00 ....... Member’s price $5.95 


Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive compen- 
dium of studies by Mead, May, Orwell, Rosenberg, Richards, Gorer, Howe, 
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store prices. These books are authoritatively reviewed in the Book Find 
News which also keeps you up to date on the hundreds of alternate 
selections which you can buy at the same, low member’s prices. You 
need choose only the books you want (four more during the course of 
the coming year). Upon completion of this introductory agreement you 
will be entitled to a free bonus book after every third purchase. Why 
not insure yourself against ever again missing the books you really 
want to read and own. Start your membership today by choosing any 
three of the books pictured above free with your first selection. 
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215 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10003 


You may enroll and send me the 3 free books of my choice, with my 
first selection at the special member’s price (plus postage and han- 
dling). | agree to buy four additional selections or alternates from the 
wide range of books that will be made available to me in the coming 
year at substantial savings. When | do not want the current selection— 
or prefer to order another book—! may do so on the convenient form 
provided for this purpose. | may cancel my membership at any time 
after purchasing the four additional books. 
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“My father had a care to have me in 
my nonage brought up at school, that I 
might through the study of good /etters 
grow to bea friend to myself, a profit- 
able member to the commonwealth, 
and a comfort to him in his age.** 


“== ROBERT GREENE 1592 


What greater blessing can there 
be than for a person to be a 
friend to himself? It is the pre- 
requisite for all the satisfactions 
of life, the greatest boon that 
one can give a child. And un- 
questionably one of the things 
that will help him most to be a 
friend to himself is a college 
education. 


In addition to broadening his 
horizons, expanding his vision, 
widening and deepening his 
interests, increasing his associa- 
tions, and improving his knowl- 
edge, a college education is, to 
put it bluntly, worth money in 
terms of income over the years. 
A survey reported in American 
Economic Review indicates that 
college graduates on average 
have annual incomes more than 
55%% higher than persons with 
only high-school background—a 
difference in money that may 
mean the difference between liv- 
ing and merely existing. 

But college is not only worth 
money; it costs money. The aver- 
age tuition in a private college 
today is in the neighborhood of 
$1,000, with room, board, and 
other expenses amounting to an- 
other $1,000 a year — a total of 
around $8,000 for a four-year 
course. If costs continue to rise 
as they have in the past, by 1970 
the figure may be twice as much 
—$2,000 a year for tuition alone, 
with other expenses increased 
as well, making the average total 
cost of four years of college up- 
wards of $12,000. 


There will be scholarships, of 
course, and many students will 
work to help pay their way. But 
the bulk of the burden will con- 
tinue to fall on the parents. And 
the sooner they make plans to 
shoulder that burden, the better 
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off they and their children will be 
when the time comes for college. 


One thing that we suggest is set- 
ting aside available surplus 
funds and investing them in good 
common stocks that have pros- 
pects of long-term growth, stocks 
that have a chance of increasing 
in value if the American econ- 
omy continues to expand at its 
present rate. 


Selecting securities that we be- 
lieve will fit the needs of all kinds 
of investors is part of our busi- 
ness. Many parents have asked 
us to suggest stocks that we 
think can help build an educa- 
tion fund for their children, and 
our Research Division has com- 
piled numerous portfolios along 
such lines. The attractiveness of 
a stock or a group of stocks is, 
of course, always subject to 
change. A list of stocks to con- 
sider for a cost-of-education 
portfolio might include A&P, 
Eastman Kodak, Gulf Oil, IBM, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg., Scott 
Paper, and Upjohn. 


These stocks may be purchased 
in a cash account in any amount, 
or each may be purchased in 
a separate Monthly Investment 
Plan account and the dividends 
automatically reinvested. (Infor- 
mation on the stocks mentioned 
above is yours for the asking.) 


We want to emphasize that the 
selection of particular securities 
for investment depends on your 
own financial situation and 
needs. Therefore, if the stocks in 
this portfolio do not seem to fit 
your circumstances, our Re- 
search Division will gladly com- 
pile a portfolio which they be- 
lieve is appropriate for you. You 
have only to ask. There is no 
charge or obligation. 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Southern racist politician is comin 
to an end because the right to vote 
is at last to be secured. 


Presidential travel 


President Johnson indicated early 


this year that he was eager to go to’ 


Latin America, Europe, and the 
Soviet Union in 1965. A consider- 
able number of State Department 
officials were silently pleased when 
events forced him to cancel plans for 
a Latin-American trip in April. 
These officials recognize, if some- 
what reluctantly, that a President 


must make occasional trips abroad. 


But the majority of diplomats share 
Dean Rusk’s conviction that the 
number of overseas ventures should 
be kept to a minimum and that 
they should involve the President in 
negotiations only on the rarest occa- 
sions. Johnson has been impatient 
to demonstrate his skill as a foreign 
traveler, partly to overcome the 
belief that he is truly at ease only 
in domestic matters. 


The crisis in Vietnam made it 
apparent that he could not leave 
the United States this spring. He 
continues to hope that he may be 
able to go to Europe in the early 
summer for formal visits in France, 
Britain, Germany, and Italy. He 
believes that he can apply the same 
kind of persuasiveness in meetings 
with foreign statesmen that he has 
used in his relations with Congress. 


He has been heard to say, though - 


not lately, that “De Gaulle likes 
me,” as if to suggest that the Johnson 
charm could melt the austere French- 
man’s heart. 


Whether he likes Johnson or not; 
the President of France has pursued 
his own peculiar ends, much to the 
embarrassment of the White House. 
No one else in the American govern- 
ment thinks, if indeed the President 
does now, that De Gaulle’s views 
will be changed by charm, atten- 
tion, argument, or anything else. 


President Kennedy entered the 
White House in the conviction that 
Presidents should stay at home. In 
1960, when Candidate Nixon rashly 
promised to go to Eastern Europe if 
elected, Candidate Kennedy re- 
plied, “If I am elected, I will go to 
Washington.” When Kennedy read 
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These actual tests demonstrate some of the important benefits 
you get when you carry First National City Travelers Checks. 
Backed by the leader in world-wide banking, they’re readily avail- 
able...immediately acceptable...refundable on-the-spot! In case 
of loss, Western Union Operator 25 can direct you to the closest 
of thousands of U.S. refund points. Overseas, there are thousands 
more refund points... principal hotels can direct you to the near- 
est one. Cost of this complete safety for your money? Just one 
cent per dollar. Ask for them by name at your bank. 
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Result? He received a full refund... right on-the-spot. 
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Test No. 1—Refundability—in Cambridge, Mass. 

Gordon P. Polley of New York burned $200 worth of First National City 
Travelers Checks to a crisp. He then called Western Union Operator 25 and was 
immediately directed to a nearby branch of the Harvard Trust Company. 


Are all travelers checks alike? 


No indeed. And these tests 
show the reasons 


why you should use 
First National City Travelers Checks 
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Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Italy 
Pennsylvanians Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin F. Sawin and 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter Bell stopped at the Villa d'Este on 
Lake Como ... found First National City Travelers 
Checks the convenient way to pay. 





Test No.3—Availability—in San Salvador 


Banco Salvadoreno officer José Daniel Castellanos 
(right) greets Mr. & Mrs. Mauricio Castro Aragon 
who buy First National City Travelers Checks here. 
They're quick and easy to buy at banks everywhere. 


First National City Travelers Checks are “Better Than Moneys’ wherever you go! 


Official Travelers Check New York World’s Fair 1965 » Member Federal Denosit Insurance Carnaratian 


In September, you can watch the 





Scots toss cabers, dance flings, 
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pipe pibrochs and caper through 
the incredible Highland Games. 


AUTUMN — p 
FLING 


*OMETHING wonderful happens to Scot- 
_ land in the Autumn. 

Hills grow purple with heather. Salmon 
leap in the glens. The Queen comes north 
to Balmoral. Pipers fill their lungs for the 
cyclonic challenge of the Highland Games. 

The Games are a curious mixture of 
ritual and informality. Nature provides the 
arena. You picnic in the heather and watch 
a Highland valley fill with gathering clans 
in a whirl of tartans. It’s no place for the 
color-blind. 

The grand finale of every gathering is 
the march-past of the massed bands — as 
many as two hundred pipers and drum- 
mers. Glorious hullabaloo. Even an Eng- 
lishman’s heart beats faster. 

Highland Games often last from dawn 
to dusk. Yet the full day of caber tossing, 
piping, dancing and athletics can cost as 
little as 35 cents. Games are held all over 
the Highlands. Ask your travel agent for 


dates and locations. 


Lively Autumn calendar 


Your travel agent can give you a hundred 
other reasons for visiting Britain in the 
lively, lovely Autumn. You can catch the 
Edinburgh International Festival and the 


Pitlochry Drama Festival =p 

in Scotland, or the Shake- 4 E 
speare Season at Stratford. on a 
And the theatre in London C? Ya 
is at its brilliant best. a ) 2 2 ) 


See vour travel agent, or 
clip coupon, Or do both. 
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British Travel, Box 791 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10019 


Please send me vour free. 2 t-page 
illustrated booklet on Scotland. 


Name 


Address 
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Far Eastern Contemporary Theatre 546 with Magna-Color, Astro-Sonic stereo FM/AM radio-phonograph in one magnificent cabinet—only $795. 
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Only Magnavox gives you Magna-Color and Astro-Sonic Stereo — 
the greatest advancements in home entertainment! 


Magna-Color, the newest development in 
color TV, gives you... Brilliant Color for pic- 
tures 40% brighter...Chromatone that adds 
depth and dimension to color and warm 
beauty to conventional pictures... Quick On 
in seconds—four times faster than others. 
And many other exclusive features. 


Select from a wide variety òf ele- 
gant styles—sold direct through 
Magnavox franchised dealers 
(listed in the Yellow Pages) sav- 
ing you middleman costs. Color 
TV from $399.90; console radio- 
phonographs from $198.50; port- 
able TV from $99.90. 








Danish Modern Style Astro-Sonic stereo 676 | 


in walnut finish—only $398.50. 


the magnificent 
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Astro-Sonic, so revolutionary it’s ten times 
more efficient than the tube sets it obso- 
letes. So reliable, service is guaranteed for 
one year and parts for five years: Fklawlessly 
re-creates the most beautiful music you’ve 
ever heard...high fidelity sound with TV as 
well as stereo FM/AM radio-phonograph. 





French Provincial 533 
in cherry finish—only $498.50. 


270Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


*Dealer provides service and parts. Solid State components replaced if defects develop under normal use, 
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Dean Rusk’s article that year in 
Foreign Affairs arguing against for- 
eign travel, he was deeply impressed. 


‘Rusk did not rule out all foreign 


travel on the part of a President or 
a Secretary of State. He wrote that 
a President might safely undertake 
“a limited and carefully planned 
‘program of state visits, of short dura- 
tion, aimed at the exchange of 
courtesy and respect as a tangible 
expression of the good will of the 
American people.” 


But Rusk said that negotiations 
at the summit, except to prevent the 
most dangerous breakdown in diplo- 
matic relations, should be avoided. 
John Foster Dulles held the same 
view, once remarking that even 
God did not visit the earth but sent 
His Son. 


Explaining our goals 


At first, President Kennedy did 
not want to undertake any foreign 
travel. But events changed his mind. 
He came to believe that by traveling 
he could stimulate interest in his 
policies, promote cooperation with 
America, and improve the basis for 
negotiation. His Latin-American 
trips gave him an opportunity to 
demonstrate his concern for the 
problems of the hemisphere and to 
express his support of the Alliance 
for Progress. Politically and psy- 
chologically, the trips produced 
much goodwill for him and for the 
United States. 


Kennedy’s European trip in 1963, 
during which he visited Germany, 


_ Ireland, Britain, and Italy, stirred 


the imagination of all who heard or 
saw him. He did not engage in 
negotiations. He did explain Amer- 
ican policy forcefully and effectively 
to a European audience. While the 
visit did nothing to improve Franco- 
American relations, it did strengthen 
the resistance to De Gaulle in the 
other European countries. There are 
some who think that Kennedy’s elo- 
quence weakened the cause of Gaull- 
ism even in France. 


One important value of a foreign 
trip is that it forces the President to 
explain in a series of speeches the 
position of his country on the issues 
that interest the people he is visiting. 
Since President Johnson normally is 


allergic to any such dissertation in 
public, a trip by him would have 
its useful aspects. He needs to set 
forth his position more often. The 
danger is that Johnson might think 
he could get by with a banal recital 
of old truths. His speechwriters 
would have to improve upon some 
of the phrases they serve up for the 
domestic audience. 


Almost as discomfiting as the 
state of affairs in Southeast Asia 
is the condition of our policy toward 
Western Europe. Like sidewalk 
superintendents, the Administration 
planners watch General de Gaulle’s 
iron ball bang at the worn mortar 
of American global interests and 
termites chew at the stability of 
West Germany, and they seem un- 
able to bestir themselves back to 
the drafting tables. 


They see virtue in President 
Johnson’s wise determination not to 
respond hastily to provocation, not 
to commit himself to initiatives that 
have no widespread acceptance 
among our allies, but, for now, to 
let developments work their course. 
What depresses them most is that 
the President must do that because 
nobody has come up with good 
ideas for adjusting old American re- 
flexes to the realities of Western 
Europe of the sixties. 


Mood of the Capital 


If it were not for the world be- 
yond our shores, the temper of 
Washington would verge on exhila- 
ration this spring, beginning as it 
did with such achievements as the 
government’s creative handling of 
the Alabama violence, the legisla- 
tive takeoff of the fight on poverty, 
and the Gemini flight. 


But this domestic accent on the 
positive has been rudely diminished 
by the unsatisfactory course of for- 
eign affairs. The situation was 


hardly helped by the appalling psy- 


-chological debacle caused by the 


use of nausea-inducing gas against 
Viet Cong insurgents and Vietnam- 
ese villagers. Due in great part to 
the enthusiasm of military ““weapon- 
eers” for boasting about new achieve- 
ments, this incident has moral im- 
plications far outweighing military 
or other values, and has sharpened 
the developing conviction that Viet- 
nam is too important to have been 
left so long to the Pentagon. 


Buy your 
beautiful 
Mercedes-Benz 
in Europe 


Aravel 
“first class” all 
the way-abroad 
and at home. 


Save plenty of 
money, too. 


Free 
exciting 
new booklet. 


ċopy of new, exciting full-color guide, 
“European Vacation.” 


Mail this coupon to: Mr. Hans von Brock- 
husen, Mercedes-Benz of North America, 


Inc., 158 Linwood Plaza, Fort Lee, N. J. 
MERCEDES-BENZ 










The Atlantic Report 2x 


| who witnessed India’s mourning after 
the death of Nehru was forcibly reminded of how 
much his people owed him. Perhaps no colony 
faced independence with greater problems, and 
probably few nations have coped so successfully. 
The massacres and migrations that accompanied 
the division of the subcontinent into India and 
Pakistan left scars that are still visible; only a 
little over a year ago there was fresh communal 
trouble in divided Bengal, with Hindus being 
murdered on the Pakistan side while Muslims 
were slaughtered in Calcutta. Hunger, poverty, 
and disease are the lot of many new nations, but 
only China has had to deal with them on the 
Indian scale. Above all, there was the danger 
that the British-imposed unity might be shattered 
again by linguistic separatism. 


India fortunately had greater advantages than 
most in its attempt to tackle these problems on 
democratic lines: a national mass party — the 
Congress Party — with the prestige of having 
won independence; a crack civil service; a solid 
economic infrastructure; and the unifying bond 
of English. But most important, India had in 
Nehru a leader who was able to focus the aspira- 
tions of his countrymen and persuade them of the 
need for patient sacrifice over the long haul of 
economic development. 


Nehru’s pre-eminence among his colleagues 
was unquestioned. One of his ministers de- 
scribed him as a banyan tree under which many 
things took shelter but under which nothing grew. 
This supremacy aroused doubts. Would India 
fall apart when he died? After Nehru, who? (or, 
more significant, After Nehru, what?) became a 
popular guessing game both in India and abroad. 
But the banyan analogy was not completely 
accurate; one plant did grow, the tender shoot of 
Indian self-confidence. In Delhi in January, 1964, 
just after Nehru’s stroke, “who” was still a puz- 
zlement — although Shastri was clearly the front 
runner — but most Indians were no longer wor- 
ried about “what.” There was a feeling that the 
Indian body politic was now strong enough to 
stand on its own without the crutch of Nehru. 
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Five months later when Nehru died, the self- 
confidence persisted, encouraged by the smooth- 
ness with which the succession was managed by 
party boss Kamaraj so as to avoid a disruptive 
open struggle for the leadership. Premier Shastri 
seemed visibly less diffident than before Nehru’s 
death. A tiny, self-deprecating man, with the 
quick birdlike walk of a person who all his life 
has had to keep up with bigger men, Shastri had 
no illusions about the difficulty of following in 
Nehru’s footsteps. But in all humility he seemed 
sure he could handle his troubled inheritance. 


Clearly, Shastri would not rule alone, like 
Nehru, but as one of a group of four or five lead- 
ers whose major common characteristic was their 
Indianness. Unlike the widely traveled, cosmo- 
politan Nehru, Shastri had never been outside 
India’s borders except on a single visit to neigh- 
boring Nepal. Unlike the Cambridge-educated 
Nehru, Shastri attended Hindi-speaking schools 
for patriotic reasons. And unlike the aristocratic 
Nehru, Shastri is of relatively humble origins. 


The economy out of kilter 


Perhaps it was his personal acquaintance with 
the poverty of the great mass of Indians that led 
Shastri at his first press conference as Premier to 
cite rising prices as the major issue before the 
new government. In some sections of the foreign 
press he was derided for pinpointing so minor a 
question. But within a few weeks the prices of 
food were shooting up as supplies of grain and 
sugar dwindled. With many cities perilously 
short of reserves, Shastri’s prediction had devel- 
oped into his government’s first big crisis. 


No one who has visited India, however briefly, 
can be in any doubt about the appalling poverty. 
But it is important to get the food crisis and in- 
deed the whole economic situation in perspective. 
With per capita income averaging $6 a month, 
the vast majority of India’s 450 million are under- 
nourished, able to work at perhaps 50 percent 
efficiency. Infant mortality takes 142 of every 
1000 babies born as compared with 25 in the 
United States. In the villages, apathy and tradi- 
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Too good to be true? 
“3082 miles? Don’t their cars ever get old?” 
People who notice the low mileage on our cars some- 
times get a little suspicious. 
But the cold fact is this: Avis just doesn’t keep cars past 
20,000 miles. 
We don’t have problems with them that way. And you 


-geta practically new Ford every time. 


Besides, no matter how new we keep our cars looking, 
if they don’t drive like new, you’re bound to know it. 

And once you know it, it’s goodbye Avis. 

But Avis can’t afford goodbyes; we know you carry that 
other charge card, too. 

So we don’t turn back the odometer. 

We turn back the whole car. 






























Everybody benefits 





when there's a 


to protect 


By 1980, according to a recent Federal Power 
Commission study, technological progress in the 


power industry could make possible a 27%, reduc- . 


tion in the retail cost of electricity. This could 
amount to as much as $11-billion. 

Will this saving be passed on to consumers? Or 
will it be retained by the commercial companies 
which dominate the power industry? The answer 
will affect the entire economy and every citizen in 
the nation. 

The cost of electricity is built into the price of 
virtually everything we use. In addition to the 
monthly electric bill we all pay, there is a power- 
cost factor in every automobile, every bottle of 
milk, every pair of shoes we buy. If the electricity 
used in manufacturing costs too much, the manu- 
factured product also costs too much. 

But how can we tell if electricity costs too much? 

We can do so by maintaining a ‘‘consumers’ 
electric yardstick” with which to measure the power 
companies’ rates. This yardstick is composed of 
three elements: 


1. A limited amount of non-profit power 
generation, some by the government, some 
by the rural electric cooperatives and other 
non-profit producers. 
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AMERICA’S 


consumers electric yardstick 
the price you pay for power 


2. A limited amount of non-profit power 
transmission, some by the government, some 
by the rural electric cooperatives and other 
non-profit producers. 

3. A limited amount of non-profit power 
distribution, some by the rural electric coop- 
eratives, some by the other non-profit dis- 
tributors — municipal systems and power 
districts. 

These elements in the consumers’ electric yard- 
stick combine to provide ‘“‘competition-by-example’”’ 
in the electric power industry—which is by nature 
a monopoly. And this yardstick is the American con- 
sumer’s best protection against excessive power costs. 

State and Federal regulation of the power indus- 
try is more effective when supported by the con- 
sumers’ yardstick. Consumers who live near areas 
where the yardstick now is effective can testify to 
its value. For example, a consumer in Portland, 
Ore., near the Bonneville Power Administration 
yardstick, pays his commercial power company 
$5.35 for the same amount of electricity that costs 
the Boston, Mass., consumer $9.91! The same prin- 
ciple holds true for power rates of commercial com- 
panies near the TVA area. 

The experts tell us that only about 15 to 20 
percent of the nation’s total electric power capacity 
needs to be operated on this non-profit basis in 


PA 


order to provide an effective yardstick. It has 
dropped to only about 13 percent at present, and, 
unless something is done, is going to drop even 
further as power needs double every few years... 
leaving tomorrow’s consumers practically no pro- 
tection. 

This is why America’s consumer-owned rural 
electric co-ops and other non-profit systems believe 
that coal should be used to generate non-profit 
power in the depressed Appalachia area, why gen- 
eration and transmission loans from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration must be continued, why 
the huge government-built desalinization plants 
now under study must be designed to use the waste 
heat for producing electricity as well as fresh water, 
and why arrangements for interconnecting the 
nation’s power resources into a single transmission 
system must include rural electrics and other non- 
profit distributors. 

We believe everybody benefits when there’s a 
consumers’ electric yardstick to protect the price 
you pay for power. 


If you would like more information on the 
**“Consumers’ Electric Yardstick’’ write: National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 
Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20009 
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4 20,000,000 people working together to serve their communities 


Consumer-Owned RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 








OR SOMEONE 
a TO LOVE US 


Hand in hand, frightened hungry children 
_ walk along an unfriendly street, No one stops 
| to see if they need help. Thousands of these 
a children find their way into the British Colony 
of Hong Kong, 





|, Just four miles over the mountain, is the 

| border of Red China, On this side of the 
mountain is Freedom. Here there is Christian 
Herald to answer the sobs of these children. 
They are given food, clothing and schooling. 
More than these, they are given a real home 
to take away the sting of loneliness, 


Do you want to help a little girl or a little 
boy? Would you like to have a stake in 
tomorrow? You can build a rainbow of peace, 
with one end on the border of China and the 
other on your own doorstep. You can keep 
them well and happy—keep them from being 
little beggars on the street. You can save 
them for leadership in their country, 


Ten dollars a month is all it takes to “adopt” 
one of these little ragged waifs. You will 
receive a picture of “your” child as soon as 
he is assigned to you. You will learn of his 
history and background. You will be able ta 
correspond directly with your “adoptee”, At 
any time you may cancel this arrangement, 
Nothing binds you but the heartstrings of a 
child, You don't have to send a year’s sup- 
port now—not even six months, 


Just ten dollars—so that we can tell one more 
child somebody wants him, The need is urgent 
—there are many more homeless, hungry 
parentless waifs. We must not fail them! 
Will you help now? 


FOW WONT YOU MAIL 
a- Fa THIS COUPON TODAY? 
v 


Christian Herald 


Please enroll me as a “sponsor” for a 
homeless child and send my child's 
picture and case history as soon as 
possible, 


O I enclose $10 as my first month’s 
gift. I will endeavor to give $10 
each month but I understand I 
may cancel the arrangement at 

any time. 


e] I enclose $120 for a full year’s 





Industrial Missions in China 
27 East 39th Street * Room 114 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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I cannot provide complete sup- 
port for a child, but I wish to 
have a share. Please accept my 


CITY, ZONE, STAs ceettskctccasccaens gift in the amount of $, 


YOUR GIFT IS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
tes 
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Report on India 


tional religious and social values 
hinder government efforts to ini- 
tiate progress. And for those peas- 
ants who break away and seek their 
fortunes in the towns, there are few 
jobs and no accommodations. 


In Bombay, with more than four 
million inhabitants, over a quarter 
of a million people live in shanty- 
towns where one room in an unven- 
tilated mud-walled house rents at 
up to $3 a month, and where to get 
such a room may require a $20 pre- 
mium. Few can afford it without 
resort to the moneylenders. But the 
slum dwellers actually are the lucky 
ones, for they have roofs over their 
heads. Attempts to pull down slums 
have resulted in riots. Another 
300,000 migrants into Bombay live 
literally on the streets: some for days, 
in transit between jobs; others for 
weeks or months. Poverty in the 
villages may be greater, but on the 
streets of Bombay the last shreds 
of human dignity seem stripped 
away. 


If one visits India often, the pic- 
ture is even more depressing be- 
cause change is slow and rarely 
visible. And yet, although the rais- 
ing of living standards to an ac- 
ceptable level will take decades, 
India’s economic position is by no 
means as desperate as it seems. 
National income has grown at the 
respectable rate of 3.5 percent per 
annum during the fifteen years of 
planned economic development. 
Such a rate could sustain the na- 
tional investment program, though 
it would not leave much room for 
raising per capita consumption lev- 
els over the next few years. 


However, the considerable extra 
outlay in defense since the Sino- 
Indian border war of late 1962 and 
the government’s failure to build up 
adequate stocks of food grains had 
thrown the economy out of kil- 
ter. Additional defense spending 
amounting to over a billion dollars 
put more money in some pockets, 
but with food and consumer goods 
in short supply, prices rose. 


Crisis in wheat 


Food production has stagnated 
during recent years. But although 
the population is rising by about 


From the Gregorian Chant to electronic music, from folk songs to opera — 
a lavishly illustrated, brilliantly edited encyclopedia... 


THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 
$9.95 
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RETAIL $50.00 
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for only 
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4 VOLUMES IN AN ATTRACTIVE SLIPCASE ° 63/4" x 73/4" x 93/4” 
1,536 PAGES * MORE THAN 5,500 ENTRIES * OVER 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


A magnificent, profusely illustrated encyclopedia, The World 
of Music spans the whole range of our vast musical heritage. 
For devotees of both classical music and jazz, for performers 
and listeners, for the musicologist and the music lover, this 
handsome four-volume reference set offers a fund of knowl- 
edge—easily accessible and clearly written by leading musical 
authorities— on every aspect of musical experience. 


Here are biographies of the great composers and performers of 
past and present; penetrating analyses of hundreds of musical 
masterpieces; detailed articles on popular and film music, 
opera, ballet, scoring, choral works, folk songs, modern dance, 
jazz, vocal music, and performing groups. 





the seven ARTS BOOK SOCIETI 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as "a 


museum without walls” — to enrich your home with the finest books on the 
arts — at substantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book So- 
ciety — like those listed below — are all books of permanent value: over- 


size, richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. Why not discover the 
great advantages of belonging to this unique organization today? You may 
begin your membership with THE WORLD OF MUSIC — itself a selection 
of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books members 
regularly receive — for only $9.95. 


RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE GODS, André Malraux 
Retail $20.00. Member's price 12.95 


THE ETERNAL PRESENT: The Beginnings of Art, Sigfried 
Giedion. Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.95 

ABSTRACT PAINTING, Michel Seuphor. Retail $20.00. 
Member's price $15.95 

BEN SHAHN: Paintings and Graphic Art, James Thrall 
Soby. Retail $25.00. Member's price $14.95. 

MODERN SCULPTURE: Origins and Evolution, Jean Selz. 
Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.95. 

PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés 
Retail $20.00. Member's price $14.95. 

REMBRANDT, Ludwig Münz. Retail $15.00. Member's 
price $11.95. 

MONET, by William C. Seitz. Retail $15.00. Member's 
price $11.95. 


LONDON PERCEIVED, V. S. Pritchett and Evelyn Hofer. 
Retail $15 00. Member's price $11.95 

ART AND ILLUSION. E. H. Gombrich.: Retail 10.00. Mem- 
ber's price $8.95 

DESIGN FOR MODERN LIVING, Gerd and Ursula Hatje. 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 

THE ARTS OF MANKIND, edited by André Malraux and 
Georges Salles. The monumental history of world art, to 
date including: SUMER—The Dawn of Art, THE ARTS OF 
ASSYRIA, PERSIAN ART, and THE ARTS OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC. Retail (each volume) $25.00. Member's 
price (each volume) $18.95. 

THE ART OF INDIAN ASIA, Heinrich Zimmer and Joseph 
Campbell. Retail $22.50. Member's price $17.95. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF FANTASY: Visionary Architec- 


. ture, Ulrich Conrads and Hans G. Sperlich. Retail $16.00. 


Member's price 11.95. 


The number and variety of illustrations alone make The World 
of Music unique. There are hundreds of portraits of performers 
and composers from the fourteenth century to the present; 
scenes from operas, musical plays, ballets, and musical films; 
reproductions of stage sets, playbills, and musical scores; draw- 
ings, paintings and sculpture whose themes relate to music. 


The World of Music is the most comprehensive, visually attrac- 
tive reference set on music that has ever been published — a 
basic work that belongs in every home library. 


The Seven ARTS 
BOOK SOCIETI, Inc. 


215 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10003 
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You may enroll me and send THE WORLD OF MUSIC for only 
$9.95 (plus postage and handling). | agree to buy four additional se- 
lections or alternates in the next 12 months, from the wide range of 
books available to me at substantial savings. When I do not want the 
current selection—or prefer to order another book—I may do so on the 
convenient form provided for this purpose. | may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the four additional books. 
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Report on India 


nine million a year, wheat from the 
United States and other grain im- 
ports should have kept the situation 
in balance. However, practically alf 
stocks were sold, with the result that 
wheat prices continued to drop, 
thus discouraging the Indian wheat 
growers from increasing produc- 
tion. In fact, wheat output declined 
20 percent in two years. 


When shortages became felt, food- 
grain prices started rising — 50 per- 
cent over the course of 1964 in 
some regions — and hoarding be- 
gan. Wholesalers and retailers were 
investigated by the police, and 


some shops were attacked by angry 
| crowds. When shipments of wheat 


from the United States increased to 
600,000 tons a month in late 1964, 


| the government pumped grain into 


fair-price shops, which supplied 


seventy million people. 


As prices rose, wheat growers 


| marketed less of their product, both 


to wait for still higher prices and to 
consume more themselves. It was 
at this level that serious hoarding 
took place, serious because although 


| each peasant family kept back very 
| little, the total was vast. ‘The 


amount of wheat arriving on the 
market in the spring and summer of 
1964 was down one third compared 
with 1963. One of the hardest hit 
areas was in eastern Uttar Pradesh. 
In one fairly large town the author- 
ities had supplies left for only a few 


| days and were desperately awaiting 


imported wheat from Bombay. Yet 
in a nearby village, the peasants ap- 


| peared to be eating well by Indian 
| standards, and admitted having 





three months of grain stored up. 


Today the food situation seems to 
be on the upturn. A bumper har- 


| vest of rice — the main grain crop 
— has been announced, and wheat 
| output is also expected to show a 


‘marked increase. Prices should be 
declining steadily by the middle of 
the year. Perhaps the most hopeful 
aspect is the fact that now for the 
first time India has, in C. Subra- 
maniam, a Food Minister with a 
thorough understanding of both the 
problems and possible solutions. 


Food prices are being examined 
with a view to giving the grower a 
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THERE'S AN ISLAND FOR YOU 


When you fly United to Hawaii you can 
charge your tickets to any of seven major 
credit cards. And this summer take your 
choice of 11 daily United jets between 
California and Hawaii. Just choose your 
island, then call us or your Travel Agent. 
Aloha and welcome aboard! 


Oahu. A rainbow of surfboards along 
Waikiki. A kaleidoscope of Polynesian 
pleasures, international shopping, exotic 
food of Japan, China, Polynesia. Luaus, 
golf, swimming, sunning, dancing, plus 
wonderful native entertainment. 


Maui. Plush, green Robert Trent Jones 
fairways nestled by the broad expanse 
of soft, white sand of Kaanapali. Maui 
“diamonds” and Terriyaki-on-the-stick 


‘for a dime. Pineapples. Haleakala 


Crater, “House of the Sun.” A natural 


IN HAWAII. 


swimming pool with seven levels. The 
ocean-hugging drive through a rain for- 
est to heavenly Hana. 


Hawaii. Black sand beaches, waterfalls, 
orchid farms, groves of coffee trees and 
orchards of macadamia nuts. A “drive-in” 
volcano. The Islands’ best fishing is off 
Kona, where at sunset returning boats 
unfurl pennants boasting the catch. 


Kauai. Rich with legend and beach after 
tropical beach. Hanalei Bay, where rain- 
bows are born and paradise movies 
made (“South Pacific”). Waimea Canyon, 
spectacular color wheel spun by every 
passing cloud. Seas of sugarcane, pine- 
apple and aloha. 

*Jetarama Theater also features six audio channels 


of the best stereo and monaural programming. 
Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 





Fares start at $100 
from California and only United shows you movies* on the way 


Order United’s Hawaii Planning Kit here, only $1 
United Air Lines, Dept. A-5 
P.O. Box 727, Garden City, N. Y. 11531 

Please send me your Hawaii Kit featuring Sunset’s 
96-page Hawaii book (a $1.95 value) and your vaca- 
tion folder and schedules. $1 (cash, check or money 
order payable to United Air Lines) is enclosed. 


Name — aa 





Address 








City 


State Zip Code = 
Have a Travel Agent? Please write his name below. 
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General Electric cares 


(that’s why we called in master 
showman Walt Disney) 


Under the graceful 200-foot-wide dome of 
General Electric Progressland, there’s a 
world of excitement waiting for you. 

In the Carousel Theatre, you'll sit-in an 
audience revolving around a stationary 
Stage and watch a four-act play with some 
incredible characters... the life-size “Audio- 
Animatronic” creations of Walt Disney. 
They talk. They move. They almost seem 
to breathe. And they’ll delight you and the 
children. 

You'll also see a man-made “sun”’...in an 
exciting demonstration of controlled ther- 
monuclear fusion. Here is the basic power 
of the hydrogen bomb, tamed by man for 
peaceful purposes. 

And in Medallion City you'll see the new- 
est ways in which electricity is changing the 
way you live. 

Don’t miss seeing Progressland. During 
the 64 season of the New York World’s Fair. 
7,500,000 people visited Progressland. And 
thousands wrote us to say that it’s one of 
the “hits” of the Fair. (Even if you saw it last 
year, come again. There’s lots that’s new.) 

Who cares if you have fun at the Fair? We 
care... at General Electric Progressland. 


Progress fs Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL Ô ELECTRIC 
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Glin isa chemical attraction. 


Olin chemicals lead to attractive results. With rouge that keeps its 
blush. Perfume that lasts. Maseara that won't run. Olin chemicals 7 
keep deodorants from sticking. Cold cream from flaking. They make 
water wetter. Soap cleaner. Lipstick smoother. You may not know 
an Olin chemical is there. But it makes a memorable impression. 


Chemicals - Metals - Packaging - Squibb - Winchester-Western - International 
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Report on India 


remunerative return and protect- 
ing the consumer from exploita- 
tion, and regulatory measures have 
been introduced to control trade. 
Bank advances against food grains 
and other agricultural commodities 


` are being limited to curtail specula- 


tive hoarding. The government is 
not attempting to initiate complete 
state trading but is stocking up for 
the next crisis. It remains to be 
seen whether the stresses and strains 
of Indian politics will allow Subra- 
maniam the time and opportunity 
to see his program through. 


The language squabble 


The worst of the food crisis was 
hardly over when the Shastri gov- 
ernment was faced with the lan- 
guage issue, potentially even more 
disruptive. India is a nation of 
nations, with thirteen major lan- 
guages, forty-seven other important 
languages, and many dialects and 
tribal tongues, each spoken by over 
100,000 people —a total of 179 
languages and 544 dialects. Within 
this complex pattern, two major 
and distinct language families pre- 
dominate: the Indo-European lan- 
guages in north and central India, 
and the Dravidian group of four 
languages in the south. 


For centuries Sanskrit was the 
lingua franca of the priestly and 
intellectual classes. As the reposi- 
tory of classical Hindu culture, it is 
the one language which a majority 
of educated Indians might agree on 
as the sole official language were it 
not wildly impracticable. Although 
Sanskrit is enshrined as a national 
language in the constitution, only 
555 people claimed to speak it in 
the 1951 census. 


With the arrival of successive 
waves of Muslim conquerors from 
West Asia from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onward, Persian gradually re- 
placed Sanskrit, to be replaced in 
turn by English, as the common 
medium of higher education, gov- 
ernment, the judiciary, and pan- 
Indian intellectual life. Indeed, it 
was by using the English language 
that Indian nationalists from all 
over the country were able to unite 
in the Congress Party against British 
But in the heat of the inde- 
pendence struggle, few Indians were 


prepared to contemplate the con- 
tinuance of English as the official 
language. 

































“The highest development of the 
Indian mind must be possible with- 
out a knowledge of English,” Gandhi 
said. “To get rid of the infatua- 
tion for English is one of the essen- 
tials of swaraj [self-rule].”’ 


Hindi was selected as India’s fu- 
ture official language because it 
was spoken by the largest segment 
of the population. ‘Today more 
than 150 million people, a third of 
all Indians, claim it as their mother 
tongue, with millions more under- 
standing its bazaar versions. At the 
same time, the Congress Party re- 
solved that all encouragement 
should be given to the other major 
languages, most of which had taken 
a new lease on life with the adop- 
tion of English literary forms. 


However, as independence ap- 
proached and anti-British feeling 
died down, many non-Hindi speak- 
ers had second thoughts about using 
Hindi as the official language, and 
the constitutional clause legalizing 
it was passed by only one vote. 
Faced with a heavy administrative 
burden, the central government was 
reluctant to split up the old British 
provinces, but popular pressure 
forced a redrawing of boundaries 
on linguistic lines, thus giving a 
fillip to regionalism. 


By 1959 anti-Hindi feeling was 
strong enough to force Nehru to 
assure non-Hindi speakers that Eng- 
lish would continue as an associate 
language as long as they wanted it. 
Two years ago an act was passed to 
the effect that even after January 26, 
1965 (the target date for the drop- 
ping of English as one of the two 
official languages), English ‘‘may 
continue to be used” in addition to 
Hindi “‘for all the official purposes 
of the Union for which it was being 
used immediately before that day” 
and for the transaction of business 
in parliament. But “may” was not 
considered strong enough, and on 
the eve of the changeover, rioting 
started in the southern state of 
Madras. 


Within three weeks, over fifty 
rioters had been killed in police 
firing, two police inspectors had 
been burned by an infuriated mob, 





Who adds 
9,000 customers 
each working day? 
| Ge A aS RS Ree 


The 4400 FSLIC-Insured Savings 
and Loan Associations throughout the 
United States do. 


36,000,000 people now save profit- 
ably at FSLIC-Insured Savings and Loan 
Associations, and in 1964 this number 
increased at the average rate of 9,000 
additional customers (net) each work- 
ing day throughout the year. 


All Savings and Loan Associations do 
not have their accounts insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The above emblem means 
that the association which displays it 
is a member of the FSLIC, aGovernment 
agency established by Congress and 
administered by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board of Washington, D. C. 


This emblem is your assurance that 
the Savings and Loan Association dis- 
playing it has met the qualifying stand- 
ards for membership in the FSLIC, Such 
associations are under continuing 
government supervision and are sub- 
ject to periodic examinations by govern- 
mental authorities. 


This emblem of safety is also your 
assurance that your savings are in- 
sured up to $10,000 by the FSLIC in 
each Savings and Loan Association 
which displays this emblem. 

Since the FSLIC was established in 
1934, no one has ever lost a penny in 
Savings insured by this Government 
agency. 
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Love Lefters 
to Rambler 












The Klocker family 
are Rambler ex- 
perts. They have 
thirteen Ramblers 
in their past and 
present and are still 
buying. Read why 
they remain loyal 
to Rambler. 





Carl L. Klocker 






























‘‘Dependable transportation— 
low mileage costs are 
essential in my business.” 


"I appreciate the extent 
to which American Motors 
goes in making Rambler 
owners happy. I drive 
approximately 50,000 miles 
a year and I turn my 
Rambler in every year or 
50,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. This is my 
10th Rambler and my wife 
is driving her third. 
None of my nine previous 
Ramblers has cost me more 
than $100.00 for repairs, 
including tires for the 
50,000 miles I drive them 
...-my new one is a four- 
door sedan. The increase 
in horsepower is much 
appreciated. One would 
think he was driving an 
eight-cylinder car. As 
long as American Motors 
keeps up the good work 
they will have no trouble 
selling Ramblers." 


Here’s the 1965 version of the 4- 
door sedan Mr. Klocker is now driv- 
ing happily. It’s the Classic 770 
with the Torque Command 232 
Six. World’s most advanced Six. 
It’s the Six that comes on like an 
Eight. Power plus economy. 





FREE! 1965 Car X-Ray Book! 48 
pages of comparisons of the lead- 
ing ’65 cars. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many in full color. It can 
save you hundreds of dollars. Get 
yours at your Rambler dealer. 
















‘lion — proudly regard 
language with its long history and 





Report on India 


and four people had burned them- 
selves Saigon-style in protest against 
“Hindi imperialism.” Over a thou- 
sand people were arrested, and 
much damage was done to federal 
property — railway trains, post of- 
fices, anything which smacked of 
the Hindi-speaking north. 


No hatred of English 


The Chief Minister of Madras 
admitted that his administration 
had been taken by surprise at the 
degree of violence. He accused the 
southern nationalist party, the 
DMK, and the pro-Peiping wing of 
the Communist Party of inciting 
the students who spearheaded the 
agitation. Student leaders and the 
head of the DMK said that they 
had not coordinated in any way, 
and both assigned much of the 
blame to police brutality, which 
aroused the passions of the general 
public. All sides blamed “‘anti- 
social elements” for intensifying the 
unrest. 


The true story probably embraces 
aspects of all these versions. ‘The 
student leaders at a secret rendez- 
vous — they feared arrest — refused 
to accept the blame for violence. 
But there is some evidence to back 
Chief Minister Bhaktavatsalam’s as- 
sertion that students had held up 
cars and demanded money for buy- 
ing gasoline to use for arson. 


The vital question is why the stu- 
dents went on the streets. For many 
it was a case of jobs. If Hindi were 
to replace English as the sole official 
language at the center (English or 
regional languages are used in the 
states), Hindi speakers would have 
an advantage in obtaining federal 
employment; if English were re- 
tained, all Indians would operate 
under an equal handicap. Since 
Madras sends many more clerks to 
Delhi than does any other state, 
this is an important bread-and- 
butter issue. 


Many Madrasi Tamil speakers — 
28 million out of the state’s 33 mil- 
their own 


rich literature as immensely supe- 
rior to parvenu Hindi and resent the 
idea of having to learn it. They 
point out that Hindi does not have 


the vocabulary to deal with the mod- 
ern world, and that the govern- 
ment might find far better use for 
the vast sums it is spending on la- 
boriously devising a Hindi scientific 
vocabulary and then translating Eng- 
lish texts. 


Most striking in the students’ atti- 
tude was their nonchalance about — 
using a foreign language. Too 
young to have been involved in the 
independence struggle, they had no 
hatred of English as the symbol of 
oppression. 


The government backs down 


In response to the riots, the Shas- 
tri government has decided to amend 
the language act of 1963 to read, 
“English shall continue to be used” 
in addition to Hindi. The Madrasi 
have not succeeded in having the 
constitution revised to make Eng- 
lish the sole official language, but 
this may be the foot in the door. 


In weathering this crisis the Shas- 
tri government has made many 
good decisions, as it has, indeed, on 
a number of issues: the food short- 
age, and relations with Ceylon and 
with the Naga rebels. Its ‘decision 
not to manufacture nuclear weap- 
ons after the Chinese atomic explo- 
sion, despite strong pressure within 
the Congress Party, can legitimately 
be described as courageous. 


Most Indians admire Shastri’s 
patent good intentions and wish him 
well, but some complain about his 
style of leadership. Even when he 
does the right thing, his preference 
for seeking the maximum consensus 
gives him the appearance of vacilla- 
tion. Insiders privately accuse him 
of indecisiveness. People demand 
action, and though action is some- 
times impossible, Shastri does not 
have the Nehru aura to say so and 
carry it off. This has led to a wide- 
spread pessimism in contrast to the 
self-confidence which was prevalent 
a year ago. 


And yet, barring a catastrophe 
such as a full-scale Chinese inva- 
sion, Shastri should remain in office 
for some time because he is still the 
northerner most acceptable to the 
non-Hindi politicians who put him 
in power. More important, India 
has survived crises more serious, . 
even over language, than those 
which Shastri has had to confront. 
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Puerto Rican engineers designed this new pylon for installation by helicopter. 


Puerto Rico boosts power output to record high 


HIS helicopter is planting a power 
pylon in the mountains around 
Santa Isabel, in southern Puerto Rico. 
‘Electrical engineers should be delighted 
with our picture. It demonstrates a new 
method of installation—and it can save 
, them days on labor. 
. A generation ago, the power supply 
in Puerto Rico was feeble. Only one 
wx home in three could use a light bulb. 
, . » By racing ahead with new methods, 
~.* Puerto Rican engineers multiplied power 
g_ Output fivefold in the last ten years. 


Puerto Rico now generates more elec- 
tricity per square mile than any other 
country in the Western Hemisphere. 

Today, nearly every home, no matter 
how remote, is plugged into the power 
system. Factories are being built in 
every part of the island, and are open- 
ing at the rate of four every week. 

More than 2,300 industrial plants are 
turning out everything from antibiotics 
and switchgear to precision instruments 
and haute couture. 

Electricity is not all that has been 


given a boost in Puerto Rico recently. 

The incentives for branching out here 
are greater, too. You now get up to 17 
years’ tax holiday. There are more 
skilled workers than ever before. Aver- 
age profits are a record five times better 
than on the mainland. 

Ever considered Puerto Rico as a site 
for your plant? You should. 

For information on profits and pros- 
pects, write: Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Dept. C4M, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10019. 
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> A explosives give man the power to 
change the face of the earth instantly and drasti- 
cally. Studies made for nuclear excavation of the 
sea-level canal across Central America drama- 
tize this power. An expert has described the 
canal as the greatest civil engineering project 
ever undertaken by man. Yet the nuclear scien- 
tists believe that a channel 1000 feet wide and 250 
feet deep can be blasted through the backbone 
of the Americas by exploding several hundred 
nuclear charges — in effect, controlled H-bombs. 


Basis for the experts’ optimism is Project Plow- 
share, the Atomic Energy Commission’s continu- 
ing study of nuclear explosives, which has pro- 
vided a mass of data. A nuclear blast differs 
from a chemical explosion largely in the rapidity 
with which the energy is released. Set off under- 
ground, a nuclear explosive vaporizes, or melts, 
a huge cavity in the surrounding rock in a mil- 
lionth of a second. This cavity grows upward 
as the shock wave breaks up the overlying rock, 
and the earth’s surface bulges into a huge dome, 
which explodes outward, throwing debris around 
the rim of a crater filled with broken rock. 


Most of the radioactivity is locked in the melted 
rock far beneath the earth, but some escapes into 
the atmosphere. The trick is to use the right 
amount of explosive at the right depth to produce 
a hole of the desired size with a minimum release 
of radioactive material. 


Of the three Isthmian canal routes now receiv- 
ing major consideration, two — in Colombia and 
Panama — are sufficiently remote from popula- 
tion centers to permit the use of nuclear explosives. 
Either one would require between 40 and 50 miles 
of blasting. The charges — 250 to 300 would be 
needed — would be dropped into holes three to 
four and a half feet in diameter, varying in depth 
from 550 to over 2100 feet. Groups of four to 
fifty charges, sited along one to six miles of the 
route, would be exploded at one time. 


The real test is cutting the spine of the Isthmus, 
the continental divide. A cut over 1300 feet 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


deep would be made with one huge blast, using 
the equivalent of 35 million tons of dynamite. 
(The largest amount of conventional explosives 
ever set off in North America was about 1300 tons, 
to remove an obstruction from a Canadian river.) 
Engineers are not certain that even the force of 
35 million tons will be enough; it may be necessary 
to blast out only the upper portion of the cut 
and remove the broken rock from the bottom 
with earthmoving machines. 


Dirt cheap 


If all this sounds like an immensely difficult 
task, it is. What makes it even worth considering 
is the possibility of an enormous saving in cost. 
Used in large quantities, nuclear explosives are 
dirt cheap: thirty cents’ worth can do the job of 
a ton of conventional explosives and can move 
earth at one one-hundredth the cost of machine 
excavation. Nuclear explosives are also extremely 
compact; the equivalent of 100,000 tons of con- 
ventional high explosives weighs just five tons. 


Economists estimate that assuming that toll 
charges are kept at the present level, there will be 
sufficient trafic by 1980 to pay for a new canal 
costing $1.25 billion. Route 17, through Panama, 
would cost $5.13 billion with conventional exca- 
vation; it is estimated that nuclear excavation 
would cut this to $650 million. Route 25, a 
longer canal through Colombia, would cost $5.26 
billion with conventional methods, but would cost 
$1.2 billion with nuclear excavation. A third 
plan, converting the present Panama Canal to a 
sea-level route, for which nuclear excavation 
could not be used because of closeness to popula- 
tion centers, would cost more than $2.29 billion 


Safety studies 


It seems clear that nuclear excavation will 
have to be used if a new sea-level canal is to pay 
for itself without an increase in tolls. But the 
choice between nuclear explosives and conven- 
tional methods is still very much in doubt. Two 
major obstacles block any immediate use of 
nuclear blasting for a canal project: one technical, 
the other political. 
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What’s the special I’m having a soft-boiled I thought you were Please! 
today, Ed? egg and a cup of tea. a big chili man. 
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e Off your feed, huh? I was thinking about what He’s ok now. You could But how’s he ever going to pay 
happened to Fred in never tell he was laid up all those bills — doctors, nurses, 
Accounting. close to three months. hospital, medicine? 
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It doesn’t seem to be It sure would worry me. I've got Neither does Fred. But he has Say, I think I'll trade in 
worrying him. a family to think of —and I don't Equitable’s Lifetime Major this egg for a bowl of chili. 
have that kind of dough. Medical Policy and it’s taking 
care of most of the tab for him. 
i His policy covers bills in the 
< thousands caused by serious 
: illness or accidents. And it covers 
a eligible family members, 
” just in case. 
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the speed of sound.” 


Don’t miss the famous 
Japan Air Lines 


“WELCOME ABOARD” 


...from Noriko in California 


where Japan Air Lines DC-8 
Jet Couriers take off at least 
twice a day from 

San Francisco or Los Angeles 
across the Pacific to Tokyo. 
Stop over, if you wish, in 
Honolulu for a sunny 
Hawaiian holiday— 

at no extra fare. 


...from Fumiko in Hong Kong 


where the welcome of your gracious 
kimono-clad JAL Hostess is a pre- 
lude to delightful service in the 
Japanese manner. Jet up to Tokyo 


or down to Bangkok, Singapore, 
Djakarta. Or fly JAL from Hong 
Kong through India and the 
Middle East to Europe. 


where JAL is the only airline offer- 

ing both routes to Japan. Fly JAL’s 

“Silk Road” via Rome, India, and 

Southeast Asia. Or take the fast 

F North Pole route via Hamburg. 

“o Either way, you enjoy airline 
oe 

Aaa service unique in all the 

-Ag world. 





Wherever in the world you fly the magnificent Jet Couriers 
of Japan Air Lines, the pleasures of the Orient continue on 


and on and on “amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost 


See your travel agent or 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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The AEC itself is the first to point 


out that considerable research musťf Z 
el 


be done before a start can be made. 
More underground test blasts must 
be set off to learn what happens in 


different kinds of rock and at various | 


depths. The nuclear devices them- 
selves must be further improved to 
reduce radioactive contamination; 
the experts are hopeful of cutting the 
level to one percent of what it was 
just three years ago. 


More safety studies must be made 
on the effect of ground shock, the 
structural response to blast, and the 
deposition pattern of radioactive 
debris, all vitally important in deter- 
mining the size of the charges that 
can be used with safety and how 
large an area must be evacuated. 


As part of this necessary research 
the AEC is considering an inter- 
mediate-size demonstration project 
called Carryall, in which 22 nuclear 
explosive charges would make a 
two-mile cut through the Bristol 
Mountains in California, about 200 
miles east of Los Angeles. The cut 
would be used for an eight-lane 
interstate highway and would permit 
relocation of the main line of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


For the canal project, research, 
demonstrations, and the manufac- 
ture of the explosive device could be 
carried out simultaneously and com- 
pleted in five years — if the neces- 
sary 250 million dollars were avail- 
able. Right now it isn’t. At the 
level of the current AEC budget, this 
preliminary work alone would stretch 
out over a period of fifteen to twenty 
years. 


Radioactive debris 


An even greater obstacle is the 
limited test-ban treaty, ratified by 
the Senate in 1963. This forbids any 
nuclear explosion, even under- 
ground, if it distributes radioactive 
debris outside the country of origin. 
Despite the AEC’s advanced tech- 
niques for limiting radioactive mat- 
ter to relatively small areas, the 
agency does not believe it possible to 
set off a series of blasts in Central 
America, where national boundaries 


are close together, without at least . 


technical violation of the test-ban 
treaty. 
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Where and when does it happen 
that one becomes an MG addict? 
In the driveway of an adventurous 
neighbor, the MG lurking—ready, 
willing and able? 

In that very first moment you open 
the taps and feel the surprising 
Surge of power, the MG fairly 
begging to be driven—hard? 

No matter. This much is certain: 
the urge to possess a car of the 
octagon marque is overpowering 
and long-lived. (Some devotees 
have coveted an MG since '48, 
when we Started the whole sports 


THE OCTAGON SPIRIT: THE IRRESISTIBLE 





THE OCTAGON SPIRIT: 
SOME OF US HAVE IT. 
SOME DON’T (Pity!) 


car Thing over here.) 

What is there about an MG that 
quickens the pulse and fires the 
blood? The race-tested 1798 

c.c. engine? The firm racing 
Suspension? The positive rack and 
pinion steering? The twin 
carburetors and four-speed stick 
shift? The huge non-fade disc 
brakes? 

The interior, perhaps—with its 
roll-up windows, bucket seats, 
English leather upholstery and 
drum-tight convertible top? 

All of it is want-making, of course. 


DEPT. A-1. 734 GRAND AVENUE, RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


But all of it is by no means 

all of it. (Add an 

envelope body of modern line— 
yet unmistakably MG. 

And engineers who know what 
they’re about. And the hard-learned 
lessons of the race circuit. 

And above all, the fierce desire 

to have a real sports car 

under you.) 

If you have the octagon spirit, 

the latest of the breed, 

an MGB, is waiting to pleasure you. 
If you don’t have it, we’re 
dreadfully sorry. 


FORCE OF A HIGHLY MOVABLE OBJECT 
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[fit isnt 
Spanish, it isnt 
true Sherry... 
if it isnt 

Dutt Gordon, 
it isnt the 
best! 


Imported, 
of course! 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U. S. A.: 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO., NEW YORK 


DUFF GORDON SPANISH SHERRY 
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Whether Russia and the other 
signatories to the treaty would per- 
mit an exception to be made would 
have to be the subject of some sticky 
political negotiations. Even if these 
were successful, there is no assurance 
that the Central American nations 
themselves would accept a series of 
nuclear explosions in their midst, 
despite the advantages of a new 
canal. All these countries contain 
groups eager to find any excuse to 
attack the United States, and few 
subjects pack the emotional content 
of nuclear explosions. 


Dutch elm disease 


Thirty-five years ago this summer, 
five dying elms in Ohio heralded the 
arrival of the Dutch elm disease on 
this side of the Atlantic. Since then, 
the disease has spread relentlessly 
through the range of the American 
elm, from New England to the 
Rockies. 


This spring there is hope that the 
deadly Ceratocystis ulmi may be 
stopped before the elm vanishes 
entirely. A new attack has been 
found, not against the disease itself, 
but against the bark beetles that 
carry the infection from tree to tree. 
An insecticide called Bidrin can be 
circulated through a tree and prac- 
tically guarantees that a beetle biting 
the elm bark will die before he can 
deposit the deadly fungus spores that 
he carries on his feet. 


Shell Chemical developed Bidrin 
as an agricultural insecticide. Dr. 
Dale Norris, a University of Wiscon- 
sin scientist, found that Bidrin placed 
in holes drilled in elm trunks killed 
beetles on the trees, but that too 
much Bidrin injured the tree. Unlike 
sprayed insecticides, the chemical in 
the tree did not enter the food chain 
of birds and other animals. Eight 
years’ testing of dosage, injection 
methods, and timing culminated in 
a fifty-thousand-tree test in Milwau- 
kee in 1964 and resulted in the first 
decline in diseased elms there in nine 
years. 


Bidrin is injected into the tree 
from small plastic capsules, through 
a metal feeder tube that works like 
a hypodermic needle. The tubes are 
driven into the trunk at intervals of 
five to six inches around the circum- 


nA 


ference. When a capsule is forced 
onto the tube, a seal breaks and the 
beetlecide, under pressure, sqaiņts 


—* 


directly into the tree. The injec ory. . 


capsules and feeder tubes are 


` 


removed and buried. The beetleeidey-~ 


flows through the tree’s circulatory 
system, reaching the outermost 
branches and twigs, where 90 per- 
cent of the bark-beetle feeding occurs. 


The Dutch elm fungus infection 
occurs for a period of about 20 days 
in spring, the exact period depending 
on weather, geographical location, 
and the individual tree. Bidrin re- 
mains toxic to the bark beetle for 30 
days or more after its injection, and 
the treatment must of course be 
repeated each season. The cost 
varies, but a prominent tree service 
has estimated that “ʻa few trees” 
might be treated ‘“‘for $20 to $40.” 
However, Shell is not yet producing 
enough Bidrin to meet the demand. 


Bidrin treatment is no do-it-your- 
self project. Dosage, timing, and 
handling requirements are too deli- 
cate for general use, and distribution 
is limited to professicnal personnel 
who have completed a Shell-super- 
vised training program. Even 
though factory-sealed injection cap- 
sules minimize danger to the handler, 
Bidrin crews carry a supply of atro- 
pine (an antidote for nerve chemical 
poison) along with their heavy gog- 
gles, gloves, and coveralls. Once the 
chemical is in the tree, it is not 
dangerous. 


Even treated trees will not be 
completely protected if they are 
close to infected elms. The roots of 
neighboring elms sometimes grow to- 
gether, and these connections must 
be cut to prevent infection. And of 
course Bidrin, since it affects only 
the beetles, cannot help an elm 
that is already infected. 


For that, a treatment is needed 
that will make a direct attack on the 
disease itself. Scientists at G. D. 
Searle and Company have developed 
an antifungal chemical, originally 
investigated for use against fungi 
that infect human beings, which in- 
hibits growth of the disease fungus 
in seedlings; now they are trying to 
find a way to get the chemical to 
the infected part of a full-grown tree. 


At Cornell, tree scientists are. 


working on a really long-range 
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We thought wed done everything. 
nO Then we did Vina del Mar. 
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A funny thing happened to our third 
trip to Europe. A well-traveled 
lawyer friend talked us into doing 
South America instead. 


you can swim in the middle of January. 


From there, you can take a boat ride 

through the lakes on the way to 

Buenos Aires (which is very much 

like Paris, except the streets are wider 
and the opera house larger). 


“If you go in for old-world charm, you'll 
go head-over-heels for Vina del Mar,” 


he said, thereby winning his case. : : 
And, after Buenos Aires, you can 


let Pan Am take you to Rio (where 
Bossa Nova is the real article), on 
| k up to Brasilia (the modern city 
carved out of a jungle), Caracas 
(South America’s biggest boom town), and 
home—if you can tear yourself away. 


Three weeks later to the day, a Panagra Jet 
carried us away to Santiago. From there, a 
limousine zipped us to Vina del Mar. 


Vina del Mar is a twentieth-century wonder, 
with carefully preserved castles, chalets and 
gardens, cloudless skies, Pacific surf and an 
unforgettable casino. Telling words from two airlines: Nobody 

knows South America like Panagra- 
Pan Am. We're the only airline system that 
can fly you completely ‘round the continent. Fast 
Jets, frequent flights, a wealth of experience, plus 
the utmost in passenger comfort. You can see 
both coasts for the price of one on a round-trip ticket 
to Buenos Aires. See the West Coast with Panagra, 
the East Coast with Pan Am. Go one way, return 
the other. You can do it for less than you've ever 
dreamed. Our new 30-day Jet economy excursion fare 
‘round the continent is just $550 from New York, 
$520 from Miami, $674 from Los Angeles. 


The casino looks like a national capitol—pure 
white, Greek-columned, and large enough for 
eight thousand people to place their bets all at 
once. And you can have dinner, a floor show and 
an all-night boijte—all under one roof. 


It makes for long nights and lazy days. And 
lazy you can be. Vina del Mar moves to the 
clip-clop pace of Victorian horse-drawn carriages. 

And, if you feel peppier, there’s always golfing, 
d boating and horse-racing. 


Obviously, the last place to go after a week 
of such living is home. We didn’t. And we trust 
you won't, either. Instead, head south to the 
a magnificent Chilean-Argentine lake country, where 


PANAGRA « PAN AM . 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Medicines 


The most expensive medicines in the 
world today are those which have not 
yet been found. 

While the search for new medicines 
goes on continually, a terrible price 
is being paid in thousands of lives 
lost for want of them. 

If past achievements of pharmaceutical 
research can be taken as an indication of 
its future, many medicines that are 
desperately needed today may soon 
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be created in the research laboratories. 

Parke-Davis has a far-ranging research 
program under way on heart disease, 
cancer, virus infections, malaria, snail 
fever and other diseases that are 
world-wide in their impact. We look to 
the day when new and better medicines 
will cut their toll. 






BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 
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project — trying to breed a disease- 
esistant variety of elm. Our grand- 

ildren may be the first to know 
whether they succeed. 


Plastic dam 


Engineers usually hope their dams 
will be as solid as Gibraltar, but a 
new 2000-foot structure planned for 
the Susquehanna River this year is 
deliberately designed to collapse, 
over and over again. To make this 
possible, the dam will be composed 
of seven neoprene balloons, shaped 
like enormous hot dogs, anchored to 
a concrete base in the river. Each 
year when flood danger has passed, 
the seven sections will be pumped 
up with air and water to a height of 
8 or 9 feet, forming a 3000-acre lake 
for swimming and boating. When 
cold weather comes, the sections 
will be dropped to the bottom, clear- 
ing the way for spring torrents. 


The dam segments have been 
built by Firestone out of synthetic 
rubber with a double nylon inner 
lining. Each section will have its 
own piping built into the foundation 
slab to which it is clamped so that 
it may be emptied independently. 


The principle has been tried out 
successfully on small dams — no- 
tably a diversion dam on the Los 
Angeles River that can be collapsed 
in ten minutes when flood waters 
threaten. The wooden dam it re- 
placed had to be repeatedly rebuilt. 


Talking underwater 


Skin divers can converse under- 
water with a new underwater com- 
munication system made by Bendix. 
The “Watercom” uses a specially 
designed transducer to transmit the 
voice up to 100 yards underwater; 
an old-fashioned, nonelectronic hu- 
man ear is the only receiver needed. 
A special mouth mask connected to 
the breathing regulator allows the 
diver to move his lips freely, and his 
voice is picked up by a throat 
microphone. 


The transmitter is housed in a 
14-inch, 5-pound cylinder which is 
fastened to the diver’s air tank. The 
Watercom unit costs $239. A more 
expensive unit provides a hydro- 
‘phone. When this is dropped off 
a boat in the water, it picks up 


sounds from beneath the surface and 
allows a two-way conversation be- 
tween diver and boat. 


Reconstituted beer 


Young men who went to college 
in northern New England during 
Prohibition learned, among other 
things, an easy way to make hard 
liquor: take a jug of fermented 
cider, hang it out the window until 
a chunk of ice forms, pour off the 
highly alcoholic liquid that is left 
unfrozen, and drink it. The prin- 
ciple involved, of course, is that 
alcohol has a lower freezing tempera- 
ture than water. 


This same principle is now being 
used, with more sophistication, in a 
new brewing technique that enables 
brewers to take most of the water out 
of beer, ship or store the concentrate, 
then put the water back when con- 
venient, along with carbon dioxide 
for sparkle. 


The reconstituted beer that results 
may have considerable impact on 
the traditionally conservative brew- 
ing industry. The brewer no longer 
pays for shipping the water in his 
beer kegs. And because the concen- 
trate keeps far better than whole 
beer, it opens up the possibility of 
brewing in the off-season for sale 
in hot weather when demand sky- 
rockets, something the brewers can- 
not do now because their beer would 
spoil before it was sold. 


Traditionally, the local water used 
in beer is supposed to play a major 
part in the distinctive flavor of dif- 
ferent brands of beer. The experts 
say this effect is retained in the con- 
centrate and persists through recon- 
stitution, whether tap or distilled 
water is added, unless the water has 
a strong flavor of its own, such as 
sulfur or chlorine. 


The beer concentrators do not 
claim their product is better than 
fresh brewery-bottled beer, merely 
that even serious quaffers cannot tell 
the two apart. Bottled beer is never 
as fresh as beer that comes out of the 
vat, however, since it is light- and 
heat-sensitive, and some deteriora- 
tion begins as soon as it is bottled. 
Beer concentrate, in contrast, can 
be held in storage without deteriora- 
tion for as long as two years, ac- 
cording to tests made by Union 
Carbide. 











Dependable as gravity... 
simple as the wheel... 


ae. OE SG a pa mone : 
OSRE 5 ý Soo 


and now less than*$QO 


KODAK CAROUSEL Projector. .. depend- 
able as gravity because it works by 
gravity. Your slides drop gently into 
place from the famous round “long- 
play” tray. Simple as the wheel, the 
Carouset Projector is jamproof and 
spillproof. It doesn’t jam up in mid- 
show or embarrass you in front of 
guests. Choose from three models: The 
CarouseL 600 gives you push-button 
control. The Carouset 700 gives you 
remote control. The Carouset 800 has 
fully automatic slide change plus re- 
mote focus, remote forward and re- 
verse. And now, prices start at less 
than $90. See your Kodak dealer! 


Price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


COMING IN THE ATLANTIC 





MISDEAL IN APPALACHIA 


Harry CAUDILL, born and bred in Appalachia, makes a 
strong and personal protest against the government’s 
new Appalachian redevelopment law, which promises 
to put a pot of gold into this depressed area but which in 
fact will bring no end to poverty. 





ROBERT GRAVES: 
THE POLITE LIE 


The versatile poet and novelist, who has worked in and 
out of the classics, discusses the principles of translation 
and what sort of English should be put into the mouth of 
an ancient Greek or Roman. 





ON DEALING WITH DE GAULLE 


“He is a bastard who is out to get us!” That is what a 
briefing officer said to General James M. GAVIN as he 
prepared to become U.S. Ambassador to France. The 
ex-ambassador tells how that remark suggests the frus- 
tration in our relations with the man whose determination 
to return France to “grandeur” bedevils American policy. 





THE MYSTERY 


OF THE “HUMAN FLY” 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER unfolds the derring-do of Speed 
Dash, whose life is so pure that none of his enemies can 
outflee or outfly him. 
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Despite reassuring reports that ^>. 


the concentrate is likely to find fay 
major outlet in overseas mar€ts ¢ 


not now adequately provided with 
good beer, the smaller brewers in 
particular are less friendly to the 


idea than the big national com- 


panies. Because concentrate is much 


cheaper to ship long distances than 


whole beer, they fear they may be 
swamped by rival “bottling plants” 
in their own backyards, using con- 
centrate from big breweries hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


Instant-beer cartoons notwith-- 


standing, the federal tax people 
have quashed any notion that beer 
concentrate might be sold at retail 
to be reconstituted at home. Putting 
the water back into beer, says the 
Internal Revenue Service, consti- 
tutes “brewing”? and requires a 
brewer’s license. 


Control of wildlife 

Birth control for the coyote popu- 
lation of the United States presents 
none of the usual sociological prob- 
lems. With half a million coyotes on 
the prowl for sheep and chickens, 
mainly west of the Mississippi, and 
the number growing despite trap- 
ping, hunting, and poison, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife has stepped in. Govern- 
ment scientists distribute food con- 


| taining stilbestrol, the synthetic 


female hormone, to coyotes during 
their breeding season to reduce the 


‘number of pregnancies (a typical 


litter is five or six pups, and a female 
starts bearing at the age of one 


| year). The drug has no side effects 


on the animals who eat it, and it does 
not harm domestic pets if they acci- 


dentally eat the treated food. 


Another example of chemical con- 
trol of wildlife is Phillips Petroleum’s 
Avitrol, designed to control birds 


around airports and field crops by 


| 


feeding them distasteful chemicals 


that apparently produce a reaction 


similar to the one that some children 


| have to spinach. When the other 


birds hear the gagging and retching 
of the affected birds, they take off for 


distant points. The stuff can be 
| mildly toxic to birds if amounts are 


not controlled, Phillips: says, but it. 


will not harm animals that eat the 
birds. 


Sure you’re confused. 

There are more than 

1500 life insurance companies 
in the United States. 


You’re a young businessman with a family. And 
lately, nibbling away at the back of your mind 
is the suspicion that you should own more life 
insurance. But since it isn’t compulsory, or a 
source of material pleasure like your car or TV, 
it’s pretty easy to push life insurance aside. 
You’re only human. 

The trouble is, this very human failing is going to 
cost you money in the long run. Statistics tell us 
that a man like yourself—a solid citizen with a 
bright future—is eventually going to buy that 


additional life insurance. Only by then it’s going 





But Atna Life is the first 
choice of businessmen. 


to cost considerably more. As time flies, 

your rates rise. 

The really sensible thing to do is to sit down and 
think about your life insurance needs right now. 
Call your local Ætna Life representative. Out of 
the more than 1500 Companies, Ætna is one 

that businessmen prefer. More businesses are 
group insured with Ætna Life than with any 
other company. 

Put Ætna Life’s thorough, professional counselling 
to work for you. It'll take a big load off your mind. 


ETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 
LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 





170 cubic feet of station wagon. : 


This picture may look a little odd. 

But so are most conventional 
station wagons when you consider 
how little they hold. 

The two above only average 
about 85 cubic feet each. 


The Volkswagen Station Wagon 
holds twice that:170. 

And even if you did put two con- 
ventional wagons together you still 
couldn't carry the kind of things you 
can ina Volkswagen. 


Ithasa 14-square-foot hole in the * 
roof for sticking tall things out of. 

And five big doors for sticking» 
things into. ae 

On the inside, the VW has seats 
for 9 people and room for 28 cubic ` 
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(C) VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 





170 cubic feet of station wagon. 


_ * feet of luggage. 


* 


(Not “or” 28 cubic feet.) 
But on the outside, it's only 9 


‘inches longer than the VW Sedan. 
‘ * You can park it like a sports car. 


And everywhere you go, the 


VW engine is right behind you. 

It goes over 20 miles on a gallon 
of regular gas. And you never have 
to pay for antifreeze, flushings, or 
radiator repair. 

There isn't any radiator. 


And you can safely expect 15,000 
extra miles on your tires. (Ours 
average 35,000 miles.) 

When you think about it, the 
VW Station Wagon not only holds 
a pile, it can also save you One. 
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| ore youngest neutral is ten years old this 
month. It was on May 15, 1955, that the then 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Leopold Figl, stepped 
onto the balcony of Prince Eugene’s imperial 
Belvedere Palace in Vienna and held up in 
triumph to his cheering countrymen below the 
State Treaty, bound in red morocco leather, by 
which Austria had just regained its independence 
after seventeen years of foreign rule — seven under 
Hitlerite Germany, followed by a post-war decade 
of four-power occupation. 


Viewed against the broad perspective of the 
East-West struggle, the Austrian State Treaty 
was, for both sides, a calculated risk. To the 
Russians it meant a ticket of entrance to polite 
international society after the self-imposed isola- 
tion of the Stalin era. It represented also a 
Danubian sprat to catch a fatter German mackerel. 
The Kremlin had insisted that as the price for its 
freedom Austria should declare its “‘perpetual 
neutrality,’ and the detailed ban on ‘foreign 
bases and installations’? imposed on Austria was 
widely seen at the time as the Soviet model for a 
neutralized Germany. ‘The Western powers, 
though worried about some aspects of the Austrian 
settlement, hailed it on balance as a decisive 
break in the cold war. 


Today we see that on neither side have these 
hopes or fears been fulfilled, though on neither 
side were they misplaced. The cold war is still 
with us. Germany is as far from unity (and 
neutrality) as it was ten years ago. But Austria 
has stayed peaceful, prosperous, and stable, 
though a little bored with life “a la Suisse.” 
There are signs that in the decade ahead it will 
maintain this prosperity and will also try to cure 
the boredom. Its efforts in this field could in- 
fluence the future shape of Europe in that critical 
area where the Eastern and Western segments of 
the continent divide and join. 


Of the gifts which came Austria’s way as a result 
of the treaty ten years ago, three stand out: a 
soundly based economy in which the minus of 
Soviet depredations has been outbalanced by the 
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AUSTRIA 


plus of Western and, above all, American aid; 
domestic peace, assured by the post-war rivals, 
the left-wing Socialists and the right-wing Catho- 
lics; and abroad, a certain insulation from world 
problems imposed by the status of neutrality and 
by a specific pledge never to indulge in any 
renewed form of anschluss, or union, with Ger- 
many. The first has flourished. The second has 
shakily survived. The third is cautiously eroding. 


The spread of treasure 


Austria’s sound economic position and prospects 
today (sometimes described, condescendingly and 
inaccurately, as the “Austrian miracle”) surprise 
only those who have not examined the solid 
natural framework on which they rest. 


Austria has almost the ideal economic balance 
for a small state. It possesses a wealth of raw 
materials and power resources of all kinds: timber 
reserves big enough to allow 10 million cubic 
meters to be felled a year; nearly 400 million tons 
of high-grade ore reserves, or enough to feed all 
its blast furnaces well into the next millennium; 
coal, and the even more precious “‘white coal” of 
electric power, of which Austria is now Europe’s 
biggest exporter; oil fields whose richness is ex- 
ceeded on the continent only by those of Rumania 
and Russia itself; magnesite, copper, zinc bauxite; 
a net income from the “‘invisible exports” of 
tourism approaching $350 million a year; and, 
on top of all this, a soil which provides its people 
with nearly all the food and far more of the wine 
than they can consume. 


This is a much broader spread of treasure than 
was ever possessed by its Alpine neighbor and 
fellow neutral, Switzerland, which for genera- 
tions has been the embodiment of prosperity. It 
should not therefore be surprising that Austria, 
freed from the burdens of the arms race, should be 
entering its second decade of independence with 
one of the soundest currencies in Europe (covered 
125 percent by gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves) and a level of industrial output that has 
already risen by half during its first decade of 
freedom. 
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WORLD TRADER 


From Argentina to Australia... from Tanzania to Turkey, GM’s familiar trademark 
is constantly on the go from country to country throughout the world. 

With 49 manufacturing, assembly or distribution centers in 22 foreign countries, 
employing more than 150,000 people, General Motors sells its products in more 
than 150 countries. 

Who benefits? Everybody. Overseas customers get vehicles and other useful prod- 
ucts built to their precise requirements. Resultant taxes, wages and technical skills 
help stimulate the economy of foreign countries. The U. S. gets vital inflow of 
dollars from overseas sales. 

And it’s all made possible by the people of General Motors . . . at home and 
abroad. 


-= General Motors Is People... 
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Costlier Bourbon 
“It's Double Distilled” 






4 Maker's 
= &\ Mark 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


WHISKY _ 


Otd Style Sour Math 


Made from an original old style sour mash 
recipe . . . first distilled at low proof then 
re-distilled at higher proof, for the smooth, 
mellow flavor so characteristic of our whisky. 


90 proof + Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky, Distilled, Aged and 
Bottled by Star Hill Distilling Co., Marion County, Ky. 


The Cheeker Marathon 


Goes practically everywhere, thanks to 
extra-rugged build. Holds the whole gang, 
with or without optional jump seats. Lots 
of room for camping gear and sports 
equipment, too. Sedans, station wagons, 
limousines, each with extra-wide opening 
doors, a design that never goes out of 
style, a go-go-go attitude that never stops. 


Send for brochure. 
_ ESE) (SST CSS PS a LR 


Checker Motors Corporation 
$ Dept. C-5, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007 g 
Name 


Address 
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| Report on Austria 


It is the working truce between 
the right and left of Austrian politics 
pe whose pre-1938 squabbles always 
enfeebled the country and once 
plunged it into civil war — that has 
enabled this quiet exploitation of 
_Austria’s riches to take place. But on 
the future domestic political scene 


the outlook is less cheerful. 


Government by compromise 


Austria’s coalition government be- 
tween the conservative People’s 
Party and the Socialists was first 
formed in 1945 under the emergency 
of the Occupation. It is now a 
twenty-year-old world freak, and, 
like most freaks, makes a virtue out 
of what is essentially unnatural. ‘The 
argument for extending the coalition 
into the era of freedom was that any 
other course has always been ren- 
dered impossible by the close balance 
between the main rivals (82 People’s 
Party seats to 74 Socialist in 1956; 
changing to 79:78 in 1959, and 
81:76 in 1962, which is still the 
parliamentary tally today). 





The real reason for the survival of 
Austria’s coalition is its inborn love 
of compromise, coupled with the 
fear that pre-war political passions 
are not really dead. How justified 
this fear may be is suggested by the 
fierce argument still raging between 
right and left over the proposed 
return of Otto von Hapsburg to his 
native land — not as Pretender, not 
even as Archduke, but as Herr 
Doktor and a private citizen, swear- 
ing allegiance to the republic that 
banished his father some forty-six 
years ago. 


The Archduke took this oath two 
years ago in a form declared valid 
by the Austrian Supreme Court. 
His return from exile has been spon- 
sored by the People’s Party on the 
plain grounds of human decency 
and justice. But for many of the 
older generation of Socialists, the 
very word Hapsburg still produces 
symptoms of hysteria; and the So- 
cialist Minister of Interior in the 
coalition, setting himself above the 
Chancellor and the Supreme Court, 
has ordered his frontier officials 
to turn back the luckless Hapsburg 
wanderer whenever and wherever 
he presents himself for admission to 
his homeland. This deadlock is still 


unbroken, and it represents perhaps 
the biggest single strain that Austrian 


domestic politics faces in the years 


immediately ahead. 


Link with the Common Market 


What is the future likely to be? 
What role can neutral Austria play 
— this plump pigeon squatting on 
the Vienna perch of the great 
double-headed eagle — in a world 
whose ideological conflicts were once 
fought out over its prostrate body? 


It has taken Austria some time to 
summon up the necessary courage 
to strike out in the direction indi- 
cated. But the broad outlines of 
Austria’s policy for the years ahead 
are now emerging. As befits any 
country that has sat for a thousand 
years at Europe’s crossroads, this 
policy will concentrate on clearing 
the paths to all points of the geo- 
graphical and_ political compass 
around it. The two priorities are, 
first, linking up with the Common 
Market in the West without provok- 
ing Russian ire in the East, and 
second, expanding economic and 
cultural relations with Eastern Eu- 
rope without arousing suspicions of 
“selling out to Communism” in the 
West. 


The arguments for establishing 
some sort of link with the Common 
Market are both urgent and con- 
vincing. During the first nine 
months of 1964, the latest period 
for which complete statistics are 
available, 59 percent of all Austria’s 
imports came from the Six and 48 
percent of all its exports went out to 
the Six. Austria joined the British- 
sponsored ‘‘outer ring”’ of the Seven, 
the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, only in the hope that it would 
prove a stepping-stone to a fused 
Western Europe of the Thirteen, or 
more. When De Gaulle dashed this 
hope by vetoing Britain’s candi- 
dacy for the Common Market two 
years ago, Austria had to try to 
devise some stepping-stone of its own. 


The problem has been to find a 
link that will give Austria the 
economic benefits of trading with the 
Six without the political implica- 
tions and responsibilities of full mem- 
bership, or even association. ‘The 
Kremlin has repeatedly warned 
Vienna that any such formal tie 
would be regarded in Moscow as a 
violation both of the neutrality 
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from Bradford Smith, Jr., 





. President, Insurance Company of North America 


How an unusual group 
of men are adding 

a new dimension 

to business enterprise 


We’ve noticed a rare phenomenon 
in the United States during the past 
year. Our children—so often criti- 
cized by adults—are teaching us a 
lesson in civilized behavior. 


They’re asking probing questions. 
About American life. About worth- 
while personal goals. About the busi- 
ness community and its role. They 
are searching for an opportunity to 
do something constructive... to give 
their careers a meaningful role in a 
complex and confusing world. 


The remarkable success of the 
Peace Corps is a living monument to 
the sensible idealism of today’s 
youth. It teaches a profound lesson 
in human relationships. 





Young people, in particular, may 
be interested in a program of friend- 
ship here at Insurance Company of 
North America. 


Starting April 1—as the re- 
oh sult of a special program 
worked out with our 20,000 indepen- 
dent agents and brokers, from south- 
ern California to northern Canada—a 
CARE package is being shipped out 
to Europe, South America, Africa or 
Asia for every INA “package” policy 
sold in the United States and Canada. 
Courtesy of the independent busi- 
nessman who sold the package. 


aw His profit? The satisfying re- 
cò alization that another hu- 
man being will have a dream fulfilled. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


That undernourished children in a 
remote Colombian village, for ex- 
ample, will soon receive 1296 glasses 
of milk because of his interest. 


Our Friendship Program will 
© continue through June. 

| It is an unusual—and inspir- 

cò ing—example, we think, of 

the expanding horizons of this un- 

usual group of men. We are proud 


to join with them in this unique 
People-to-People Program. 


MAALI 


BRADFORD SMITH, JR. 





Don’t put the Chartreuse too close to the milk 


(someone might pour it on the cornflakes! ) 
But then why not? Chilled Chartreuse goes with lots of things... grapefruit, ice 
cream, desserts... and, naturally, on the rocks or as a highball. The main point is: 
chill Chartreuse before you serve it. For that’s the new way to add finesse to 
Chartreuse’s 350-year-old flavor. A most venerable and versatile liqueur. For 
an idea-ful booklet on drinking and 
cooking with Chartreuse, write CHARTR E US E 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., (have the genius to chill it) 
New York, N. Y., Department Z. GREEN, 110 PROOF—YELLOW, 86 PROOF 
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Citroen is your best choice with a car for every iene cubee. tn, ue oe 
need, and every budget. Purchase your Citroen | Pat NEA E $ 

here for factory-direct tax-free delivery in j West: 8423 Wilshire Blvd, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Europe. You can bring it home for additional | Send me free brochures on Overseas Delivery 
savings. Write for complete Overseas Delivery | of Citroen cars. 
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Report on Austria 


undertaking and of the no-anschluss 


pledge, for at the heart of the Com-. 
mon Market are the West Germans; ° 


“Bonn revanchists,” in Soviet par- 
lance. The Austrian government 1s 
thus toying with three possible types 
of modified link with the Six — 
a Customs Union, an Economic 
Union, or a mutual Free Trade 
Zone arrangement. ‘The last is the 
current favorite in Vienna, but it 
still has to be accepted by the Com- 
mon Market partners in Brussels. 


There are many in the West 
(including, during the Kennedy era, 
the crusaders for De Gaulle’s Grand 
Alliance) who have argued that the 
pure anti-Communist wine of the 
Six should not be watered down by 
neutralism, whether of the Austrian, 
Swiss, or Swedish brand. ‘This re- 
luctance to create the far-reaching 
precedent of making any special 
exceptions is still marked in Brussels. 
The Austrian philosophy is that 
the Six can serve Europe as a whole 
only by creating such precedents, 
for only thus can they expand their 
own horizons. 


Here, Austria’s material self- 
interest and its genuine spiritual 
Europeanness march hand in hand. 
The People’s Party Chancellor, Dr. 
Josef Klaus, put it in these words in 
his appeal to the Council of Europe 
at Strasbourg on January 26: “Strive 
for a European formula that is not 
too narrow. . . for one that has no 
exclusiveness about it.” And in a 
later passage: ‘‘East Europe is Eu- 
rope as well. We Austrians would 
regard the European house of the 
future as an unfinished building if it 
consisted only of a western and cen- 
tral tract, with the Eastern wing left 
unconstructed.”? ‘This comes very 
close to an architectural simile for 
De Gaulle’s one Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals. Significantly, 
France has become the most active 
sponsor within the Six for opening 
separate negotiations with Vienna. 


Vision of United Europe 


Austria’s unique role in world 
affairs does, of course, still rest in 


‘its special relationship with those 


countries to the East over which, 
for centuries, the Hapsburgs ruled. 
No one in his senses talks in Vienna 


today of an Austrian mission in 
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The story of the 
remarkable 


$350,000 medically- 
tested, scientifically- 
cushioned, 
extra-leg-room, 
totally new kind of 
sinfully luxurious 
economy-class 

seat designed 
especially for 


the BOAC 
Super VC 10. 


What do you do when you’ve designed a jet 
aircraft that’s six years ahead of its time? Put 
the same old seat in it? You could. But it 
would be a shame. So we tried to design a 
seat just as advanced as the BOAC Super 
VC 10. And we think we succeeded. 

First we took a look at every seat now in 
use. And threw them out. (O.K. for standard- 
size people. But who’s standard?) Then we 
took hundreds of personal measurements, lis- 
tened to medical opinions, checked passen- 
gers’ comments and found the first clue. The 
seat had to be thin. (The space saved would 
give more leg room.) Out went metal frames. 
(Too bulky.) Out went conventional woollen 
padding. (Wouldn’t shape itself to the body.) 
Finally, 2 years and $350,000 later, we came 
up with the answer. A light, immensely-strong, 
molded plastic shell padded with a special syn- 
thetic foam. We honestly think it’s the most 
comfortable economy-class seat you ever sat 
in. Like to sit in it? You know where it is. On 
the BOAC Super VC 10, now flying daily New 
York to London. And to Bermuda, Nassau 
and Jamaica,* as well. Also direct to London 
from San Francisco. Call your Travel Agent 


or British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
*One plane through service to Jamaica via Nassau 
effective April 30, Subject to Government approval. 
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What ever became of 
the gin that was the talk 
of London in 1769? 


It became the toast of the world. 
England. America. The world! The 
name is Gordon’s. Alexander Gordon’s 
brilliant brainchild. Silky-smooth, icy- 
dry. Unrivaled in 18th century England. 
Unmatched after 196 years. Because 
its cherished formula is still Gordon’s 
alone. Directly descended from the cele- 
brated original that set London buzzing 


in 1769. And still does. 
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Report on Austria 


terms of political power, such as 
the rolling back of Communism’s 


frontiers. ‘This ‘“‘mission”? was always- 


part faith and part fact, part ambi- 
tion and part accident of life. 


Austria is still physically tied to. 


the Danube Basin by a twisting gray- 
green cord 1800 miles long, the 
Danube itself. It is tied mentally by 
literally millions of blood relation- 
ships and thousands of symbols: the 
roads leading to Vienna from 
Prague and Budapest carry, for ex- 
ample, the old route sign “I,” even 
after twenty years of orientation to 


Moscow. Some 15 percent of Aus- ` 


trian trade lies with the Communist 
East, and the trend is upward. 


There is evidence that in the 
decade ahead Austria will seek to 
make more of these openings created 
by geography and tradition. The 
old nervousness to take no initiative 
that might offend Moscow is fading 
as Russia itself changes and the 
“satellites” begin to belie their name. 
The Austrian Socialist Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, recently 
described his country’s future in 
these terms: 


“Our position in the world will 
depend on how large our contribu- 
tion is to the peace and stability of 
the region in which we are geo- 
graphically placed.” He singled out 
the expansion of Danube traffic and 
the creation of a Rhine-Main-Oder- 
Danube canal network as the most 
obvious physical steps ahead. But 
he stressed that Austria’s role in 
Eastern Europe could be effective 
only when exerted as ‘‘a policy of 
our democratic presence in this part 
of the continent.” 


Such is the Viennese vision for the 
1970s, as neutral Austria gives thanks 
for its first ten years of freedom with 
bell-ringing in its churches, bonfires 
on its mountain peaks, and cham- 
pagne receptions in its baroque 


| palaces. It is in essence a united- 
| Europe vision, coming from the 
same capital where forty years ago 
ithe original pan-European move- 


ment was launched. Both elements 
of Austrian policy — the broadening 


| of the Common Market in the West 
and the lowering of the Iron Curtain’ 
| to the East — serve this aim. 
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Borrow a new idea this week. Your public library contains millions that 


nourish the mind. Libraries like to get their 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


Sir Winston Churchill 


SIR: 

What a wonderful special issue 
on Sir Winston Churchill (March 
Atlantic). 

After the other specials honoring 
the passing of a great man, yours 
enters the editorial scene with a 
curious air of resurrection. 

It is as if, going the Russians one 
better, one were to pass by an open 
tomb in Leicester, Berkeley, or some 
other British square, and see Winston 
sipping brandy, smoking a cigar, 
and talking to his pets. 

I can explain this editorial illusion 

only by the fact, which you suggest, 
that you planned it to honor a 
living man. 

It is difficult to say what pleased 
me most. I was struck by Hugh 
Massingham’s astute discovery of 
Churchill’s self-portrait in Savrola 
(“That Earthy Man’’). I seem to 
remember that Napoleon, also, wrote 
a very bad novel at an early age. 
The prophecy by George W. Stee- 


vens (“When Churchill Was 
Twenty-Three’’?) was wonderfully 
dramatic in its context. The most 


meat for me — which really brought 
the man to life more than anything 
else before — was in John H. Peck’s 
“The Working Day.” And the can- 
tankerous collision between Van- 
nevar Bush (‘‘Churchill and the Sci- 
entists’’), who really lived up to my 
idea of him as the Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court, and the P.M. really 
brought the great man back to life. 

I have already dog-eared and 
pencil-marked your issue; but its 
special content should be hand- 
bound in handsomely tooled leather, 
possibly with Chinese dragons taken 
from the great man’s notorious dress- 
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ing gown, for those who feel, as I do, 
that Sir Winston Churchill will live 
at least as long as the Anglo-Ameri- 
can entente cordiale that he so de- 
voutly and delightfully represented. 


ALEXANDER EBIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIR: 

The section on Sir Winston is 
superb. I teach a course in business 
policy to a group of seventy-five 
businessmen this spring, during 
which we try to identify leadership 
characteristics in several business 
executives. 

With your permission, I should 
like to reproduce by Multilith sev- 
eral paragraphs from John H. Peck’s 
paper, a single paragraph from 
Eleanor Roosevelts (‘‘Churchill at 
the White House”), several para- 
graphs from Lt. Gen. Sir Ian Jacob’s 
(“His Finest Hour”), several para- 
graphs from Lewis W. Douglas 
(“The Qualities of Leadership”), 
and a few from Vannevar Bush’s 
article. 

EDWARD WRAPP 

Associate Dean, Graduate School of Business 

University of Chicago 


SIR: 

I wish to congratulate you and the 
Atlantic for the magnificent portrait 
of Churchill. I doubt that any 
publication could produce a com- 
parable piece of editing. It is a 
fitting tribute to a man of destiny. 
This is no posed picture by an artist 
or photographer, but a revelation 
of a man’s character, mind and soul. 
It shows that men of destiny are not 
necessarily philosophers or theolo- 
gians, though their wide-ranging ca- 
pacities must partake of both those 
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disciplines if they are to have lasting 
renown. 

The art of editing is little under- 
stood and ill rewarded. ‘The success 
or failure of any publication depends 
on its editorial staff, but, ah, to find 
the editor. I imagine, in these days, 
with everyone and his niece writing, 
an editor must read, digest, and 
judge one hundred words for each 
one published. It is a type of genius. 

LEO SHAIN 
Concord, N. H. 


SIR: 

A word of grateful appreciation 
for your Winston Churchill issue, a 
superb and eloquent tribute to the 
greatest individual of our time. I 
treasure the memory of him at the 
M.I.T. convocation. 

Among many distinguished issues, 
I consider this one of March, 1965, 
the greatest. 

HAROLD BUGBEE 
Winchester, Mass. 


SIR: 

The Atlantic has earned thanks by 
contributing importantly to an un- 
derstanding of some of Churchill’s 
“many-sided genius’? through peo- 
ple who were in a position to observe 
and record. By so doing, your maga- 
zine has enriched private minds and 
the public archives. 

G. H. Lasu 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


SIR: 

Let me congratulate you on the 
series of articles on Churchill. The 
research involved in gathering these 


firsthand accounts covering the en- | 


tire span of this great man’s life 
must have been tremendous. In 
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made. 
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You see a man blow the crystal into 
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You see another man refine the form, 
using the simple wooden tools that are 
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You see the crystal sheared by hand. 
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Finally, the finished piece is wrapped 
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You are invited to watch fine crystal 
being made by the Steuben craftsmen 
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collecting and making available this 

source material, the Atlantic has 

made a great contribution to the 
literature of our time. 

NEIL LEONARD 

Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

The purpose of this letter is to 
tell you that in my opinion your 
March issue will, in all probability, 
become a collector’s item. Reading 
the Atlantic is comparable to enroll- 
ment in a school of higher education. 

Davin F. SIBLEY 
Boston, Mass. 


SIR: 

I have just read the Churchill 
number, and I must tender my 
homage. Itis a brilliant job! Some- 
how you have managed to select the 
pieces of a wonderfully alive and 


accurate mosaic portrait. All my 
congratulations! 
JEROME PRESTON 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
SIR: 


I like immensely what the Atlantic 
Monthly is doing. The “symposium” 
on Winston Churchill is really tops. 

FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President, New York Zoological Society 
New York City 


Sir: 

The supplement on Sir Winston 
Churchill is a stunning demonstra- 
tion of the best in magazine devel- 
opment. 

Only one breath of suggestion may 
be added: nowhere was there men- 
tioned Sir Winston’s support of the 
governments in exile in London and 
what his unfailing understanding 
and help meant to these harassed 
representatives. Only during the 
memorial service at the United Na- 
tions did the delegates from these 
and other nations around the world 
have a long-sought opportunity to 
express their gratitude. 


ELVIRA K. FRADKIN 
NGO at the United Nations 


SIR: 

I have just finished reading Lady 
Diana Cooper’s excellent article 
(“The Lion’s Heart”), and I am 
writing to congratulate her. 

Today people need to know what 
it is like to stand by their husbands 
and to go along with their decisions 
as Mrs. Churchill did. She was a 
devoted and loving wife, and it is 


wonderful to see that some wives 
still think in the old-fashioned way: 
their husbands come first. 


MICHELE STEVENS 
Newark, Del. 


SIR: 

The issue-within-an-issue on Sir 
Winston really deserves hard covers 
and separate publication. Much is 
on the market these days, but I have 
not seen anything to compare with 
your selection for transmitting a 
full-length reflection of the essence 
and totality of the man. 

Don Mason 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


SIR: 

I cannot resist the temptation to 
tell you how grateful I am to have 
been able to read each and every 
one of your articles on ‘“The Greatest 
Englishman.” I think the whole 
country should give you a rousing 
vote of thanks for publishing this 
issue. 


Tuomas C. HANNA 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


The four-letter words 
Sir: 

Come now. Is it really necessary 
to publish articles like the one by 
Wallace Stegner in the March At- 
lantic (‘Good-bye to All T- — T!’’)? 
Obscenities are what they are be- 
cause they are the utterances of 
unimaginative, infantile, and some- 
times demented minds, and any 
successful attempt to make them 
respectable will only cause their 
users to invent new ones. 

Capturing these words by forced 
presentation in reputable publica- 
tions doesn’t make foul minds clean. 


Douctas E. NoLL 
Gibsonia, Pa. 


Several readers have misunderstood 
the intent and the irony with which 
Wallace Stegner denounced the use of 
four-letter words in modern fiction. 
His single-page expostulation has been 
recommended by several teachers of 
English and read aloud in at least two 
classrooms at Harvard. —THE EDITOR 


Uninspired language? 
SIR: 

How unfortunate for Dr. James R. 
Warren that his monograph on a 
junior high school (“The Case for 
the Junior High School”) should be 
printed in your March issue, devoted 
as it is to “The Greatest English- 
man,” a man devoted to inspired use 


- a 


of the English language. Winston 
Churchill exemplified the best in ar- 
ticulate speech and writing. Based. 
on his writing, Dr. Warren does not. 

** ‘Generative-transformational? 
grammar,” “in-depth reports,” “ per- 
tinent statistical data researched,” 
and “enrichment classes” are not the 
sort of expressions Churchill would 
have looked on with favor. 
visual aids” and ‘‘art media” are 
terms from the grab bag of Madison 
Avenue’s pitchmen, and their use 
should not be encouraged unless one 
is teaching students to write auto- 
mobile-mechanics’ manuals. 

Then, as if this were not enough, 
your March issue had an essay by 
Dean Acheson (“Of Mice and 


Mail”) — like Churchill a devotee ` 


of good English — on just this sort 
of jargon and his attempts to keep 
it out of State Department cor- 
respondence. 

Better luck next time, Dr. War- 
ren! Please try again. You prob- 
ably have a great deal to tell us, if we 
could understand it. 

CRAWFORD GORDON 
Kaycee, Wy. 


À correction 
SIR: 

If Edith Hamilton had been look- 
ing over her sister Alice’s shoulder 
when the latter was writing of their 
experiences at German universities 
in the 1890s (“Edith and Alice 
Hamilton: Students in Germany,” 
March Atlantic), I am sure Dr. Alice 
would not have attributed to Ger- 
hart Hauptmann the writing of the 
best-known play of Hermann Suder- 
mann, Die Ehre. I venture to sur- 
mise that the young ladies were too 
busy with getting permission to at- 
tend university lectures to have made 
personal acquaintance with this 
tawdry theater sensation. Dr. Ham- 
ilton is in error in thinking the play 
deals with the exaggerated sense of 
honor which she cites: a daughter of 
the poor family in the Hinterhaus is 
seduced by a son of the rich family 
in the front, and her honor is re- 
stored in the minds of both families 
by a monetary payment. The honor 
of an army officer would not have 
been dealt with in such a cynical 
fashion. However artificially it may 
have been propped up it was a stern 
reality, created by Frederick the 
Great, father of the Prussian Army, 
which has lived by its code ever since. 


Hucu W. PUCKETT | 


Tucson, Ariz. 
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Mercury takes the prize. 
a Mercury bonnet Car Life Magazine’s annual award for engineering 


excellence. 

with a red ribbon on it The editors cited Mercury’s completely new body, 
frame and suspension—everything from its remark- 
ably quiet ride to special features like closed window 
ventilation. Then they named it ‘“‘best new car of 
the year.” 

Naturally, we’re pleased with this award. Engi- 
neering excellence is an important aspect of quality 
at Ford Motor Company. And quality is the most 
important bee in our bonnet. 
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Unshackle yourself. You have a friend at 
Chase Manhattan to help you care for 
your nest egg and 
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THE PLOT TO DROWN ALASKA 


BY PAUL BROOKS 


Author of ROADLESS AREA, this year’s winner of the John Burroughs Medal, Paul Brooks is a frequent contributor 
to the ATLANTIC, in addition to his regular duties as editor in chief of Houghton Mifflin Company. In his article 
“Alaska: Last Frontier” (ATLANTIC, September, 1962) he pointed out that to the conservationist, “Alaska today 


offers us something that history seldom affords — a second chance.” As the present paper makes clear, ill-con- 


ceived projects like Rampart Dam could destroy that chance forever. 


A. ANY small boy knows, the presence of running 
water is a compelling reason to build adam. Most 
boys when they grow up turn to other things, but 
a select few go on to join the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. Here, under the heading of flood con- 
trol, navigation, or power production, they build 
dams beyond the wildest dreams of youth. Some 
of these dams are necessary and some are not; all 
ef them provide jobs for the Engineers. Most of 
them involve huge expenditures of federal money. 
The biggest, most expensive of all is now on the 
drawing board. Damming the mighty Yukon River 
at the Ramparts in east central Alaska would create 
the largest artificial lake in the world. 

To the layman, the name Army Engineers, as 
the Corps is usually known, suggests activities con- 
cerned with the military. This is logical but inac- 
curate. The Army Engineers, consisting of the 
elite of West Point (originally established as an 
engineering school), have a superb military record, 
but most of their work has nothing to do with war. 
They are the most independent executive division 
of our government. Engaged largely with ‘“‘im- 
provement” of navigable rivers and harbors, they 
have access to the biggest chunks of pork in the 
barrel, and they are beloved by Congress. They 
have, on occasion, successfully defied the President. 


Yet in all their glorious history they have never 
had a chance quite like this to show what they can 
do. 

Here, in brief, is the plan. A glance at the map 
will show its magnitude. The Yukon River, which 
rises in the Yukon Territory of northwest Canada, 
crosses 1300 miles of Alaska from east to west, 
flowing northwest from the Canadian border to 
touch the Arctic Circle at the town of Fort Yukon, 
thence west and south to empty at last into the 
Bering Sea. 

Best known as the gold-miners’ route to the 
Klondike, its place in Alaskan history suggests that 
of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri river systems 
in the opening of the West. Now, alas, the great 
stern-wheelers, reminiscent of Mark Twain’s days 
on the Mississippi, lie rotting on the riverbank at 
Whitehorse, wood-hungry engine stilled, proud 
pilothouse a nest for swallows. But in a changing 
world, where leisure gives more time for recreation, 
where a burgeoning population needs room to 
breathe, the Yukon has taken on a new importance. 
To conservationists, the most valuable part of the 
entire river is the area known as the Yukon Flats, 
which extend approximately from the town of 
Circle, now reached by an extension of the Alaska 
Highway, downstream 300 miles to Rampart 
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Canyon, northwest of Fairbanks. Over 100 miles 
wide, this vast network of sloughs and marshes 
and potholes provides, in addition to its fur-bear- 
ing population, one of the finest wildfowl breeding 
grounds in North America. 

To the Corps of Engineers, this presents a golden 
opportunity. By building a single great dam at 
the narrows, they could put the entire Yukon Flats 
under several hundred feet of water. They would 
thus create a lake with a surface area greater than 
Lake Erie or the state of New Jersey. The lake 
would take approximately twenty years to fill. 
The dam, 530 feet high and 4700 feet long, would 
cost, at lowest estimates, one and a third billion 
dollars. The money would come from the federal 
government. Though over a million dollars has 
been spent in preliminary engineering surveys, 
the principal flow of money will start when and 
if the dam is voted by Congress. 


INDUSTRIAL PARADISE 


The sales campaign behind Rampart is a pro- 
moter’s dream. Starting out with a $100,000 
budget, which will probably soon be doubled, an 
organization called Yukon Power for America has 
been formed for the sole purpose of pushing Ram- 
part through Congress. YPA includes businessmen, 
newspaper publishers, chambers of commerce, the 
mayors of the principal cities in the state. There is 
even a junior membership for schoolchildren at 
twenty-five cents a head. 

YPA’s first publication is a colorful brochure 
entitled “The Rampart Story.” The claims are not 
modest. The basic one is, of course, cheap elec- 
trical power. By providing electricity at three mills 
per kilowatt hour, the dam will, according to YPA, 
attract industry — notably the aluminum industry 
— to Alaska. 

Furthermore, “once lured to Alaska by Rampart’s 
mass of low cost energy, several industries would 
find new uses for the state’s coal and gas reserves.” 
The reservoir itself “will open vast areas to mineral 
and timber development,” and provide unlimited 
recreational potential. Sixty million dollars a year 
would be spent on construction alone, and “new 
workers with their families would more than double 
the population.” In planning this paradise YPA 
has widespread support beyond that of the Engi- 
neers, who first launched the project. The Golden 
Valley Electrical Association is solidly behind it. 
An organization called North of the Range terms 
Rampart “Alaska’s future. . . . We have to come 
forward with both guns blazing.” 

A sense of now or never hangs over the battle- 
field. “We are going to have to do a tremendous 
selling job,” said the mayor of Fairbanks. ‘The 
mayor of Anchorage agreed: “‘The political climate 
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is favorable now for the project. I feel that if it is 
not built now, it probably will not be built.” 
Congress, as one YPA official put it, feels “an obli- 
gation to the new state.” 

Senator Ernest Gruening was equally frank in 
addressing the state legislature at Juneau. “Alaska 
is confronted with the task of catching up after 
years of federal neglect. We were excluded from 
the federal aid highway program, and virtually 
excluded from federal aid power projects.” It is 
also a matter of catching up with Russia, where 
he had seen “hydroelectric power dams larger 
than the largest in America.” 

The senator’s administrative assistant, George 
Sundborg, author of a book on Grand Coulee Dam 
entitled Hail Columbia, not only reflects this urgency 
but glories in the speed with which things are mov- 
ing. ‘The sun shines bright on it.” Grand Coulee, 
he recalled, required years of study. “‘And here we 
are practically ready to start the dirt flying on 
Rampart.” 

Simultaneously he castigated the Interior De- 
partment’s Fish and Wildlife Service for speaking 
against Rampart ‘‘without waiting for the evidence 
to come in.” “To be realistic,’ Sundborg said, 
“what can we expect of a Department whose Sec- 
retary seems to conceive of his mission as dealing 
primarily, if not exclusively, with parks and recre- 
ation’? — and who was off climbing Mount Kili- 
manjaro when he should have been pushing for 
Rampart in the McKinley Park Hotel? Repre- 
sentative Ralph Rivers went further. The time has 
come to have “ʻa heart to heart talk’? with Udall. 
“I should think that Stewart has a few punches 
coming, and I can see that we have adequate 
talent on the [Alaska] delegation to administer 
those punches.” 

When an army takes the field under such dynamic 
leadership, questions of fact are roadblocks to be 
swept aside. It is good for morale to simplify the 
issue: “Are you for ducks or for people?” and to 
sneer at the opposition: “Do we,” said Mr. Sund- 
borg, ‘‘ — please excuse the metaphor — have all 
our ducks in a row. . . ? Far from it. Rampart has 
its enemies — waiting with a loaded shotgun and 
a red-hot mimeograph machine.” 

Employing a novel criterion for assessment of 
land values, Mr. Sundborg dismissed the entire 
area to be drowned by the dam as worthless: it 
contains “not more than ten flush toilets.” After 
exploring the region for over a week by small boat 
and by plane, I challenge this estimate; the figures 
are grossly exaggerated. The Yukon Flats are 
wholly without plumbing. This is wild country, 
and its values are wilderness values. To get a fair 
impression of it, one must visit not only the Flats 
themselves but the river from the Canadian border 
down to Tanana, since the Army Engineers’ long- 


‘dams in addition to Ram- 


range plan includes two 
part, one of which would 
back up the water as far as 
Dawson in the Klondike. 
A small group of us made 
this trip in the summer 
of 1964, launching our 
two flat-bottomed, scowlike 
“Yukon River boats” — 
twenty feet long with out- 
board motors—at Eagle 
and finishing ten days and 
650 miles later at Tanana, 
the first town below the 
Rampart Dam site. At Fort 
Yukon, halfway on our jour- 
ney, we hired a small plane 
and for five bours flew low 
over the Flats and surround- 
ing territory, north to Arc- 
tic Village and west as far 
as Rampart Canyon. 
Eagle, where our trip 
started, was the first incor- 
porated town on the Yukon. 
The Army base, with a 
garrison of 2000 at the turn 
of the century, had the re- 
sponsibility of keeping law 
and order along the river. 
Still standing are the huge 
stables for the Army mules. 
Nearby, lining the river- 
bank, is an Indian village; 
the native people are Athabaskan Indian, not Es- 
kimo. The river here is already broad, swift, and 
brown with silt, bordered by alluvial flats or steep 
cliffs of limestone and shale. Camping the first 
night opposite a dramatically beautiful bluff, we 


‘could hear the current swishing past its base with 


the rush of a brook in spate. 

Next morning, as the early mist began to burn 
away, we let the motors sleep and drifted. The 
only sound was the hiss of silt against the boat, 
like the finest rain on an attic roof. Near the mouth 
of a tributary, whose clear blue waters met the 
muddy Yukon in a sharp line, a cow moose stood 
placidly with a yearling bull at her side. Flocks of 
mallards congregated near the shore, and some- 
where from a slough echoed the cries of red-throated 
loons. Though in August we were too late for the 
nesting season, we saw more and more waterfowl 
as we approached the Flats: pairs of widgeon, small 
flocks of white-fronted geese, and two sandhill 
cranes, long necks outstretched and wings beating 
slowly as they flew directly overhead. 

Later on, when we had reluctantly started the 
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motor, we drew alongside another cow moose 
swimming the river, and marveled at her power 
and speed as she fought her way across the current, 
the water parting at her straining neck and shoul- 
ders and bubbling whitely over her barely exposed 
withers. This is prime moose country. We counted 
ten the first day on the river, including several 
old bulls with that great spread of antlers which 
makes the Alaska moose one of the most impressive 
creatures in the world. America’s largest land 
animal, it is the chief source of meat for the native 
peoples in many parts of the state. This is wolf 
country, too. These much maligned animals, so 
necessary to the balance of nature in the Arctic, 
have not yet been exterminated along the Yukon, 
as they have over so much of their former range. 
In the mud at the water’s edge their round tracks, 
like those of huge dogs, mingled with the print of 
the moose’s sharp hooves — though only once did 
we get a glimpse of this living symbol of the wil- 
derness. 

Above the Flats, signs of human habitation were 
few. An occasional trapper’s cabin, a channel 
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marker from the steamboat days, an Indian family’s 
summer encampment, where salmon were being 
caught in fish wheels, dried on racks in the sun, and 
smoked in rough frame shelters like tobacco sheds 
as winter food for men and dogs. If every river has 
its voice, the voice of the Yukon is the rhythmic 
groan and plosh of these giant wheels turning slowly 
in the current, their webbed baskets now and then 
scooping a silvery fish from the thousands pouring 
upstream. Nowhere in the world do salmon ascend 
rivers for such distances as they do in the Yukon 
system. Now in August, over a thousand miles 
from the sea, the king salmon had already gone by, 
but the silver-salmon run was at its height, and 
dog salmon were yet to come. Visiting with an 
Indian family, we sampled the “squaw candy” 
made from choice, delicately smoked strips of king 
salmon, which fetch a high price at Fairbanks and 
points south. 

At the town of Circle the character of the river 
changes. Here the Flats begin. The main stream 
becomes diffused in a maze of secondary channels, 
sloughs, eddies, shallows, and dead ends, which 
once or twice baffled even our native Indian boat- 
man. It moves as swiftly as elsewhere, but is 
broken by ripples and torn by snags and sawyers 
(one always thinks of Mark Twain) rhythmically 
rising and falling in the current. The hills have 
been left behind; the tablelike bog stretches to the 
horizon (not very distant when your eye is just above 
the water), relieved occasionally by an isolated 
bluff, such as the one where we met an archaeolo- 
gist and his staff from the University of Alaska, 
who were unearthing traces of an ancient Indian 
settlement. They shared the site with a pair of 
peregrine falcons, aristocrats of hawks from the 
days of chivalry. As we climbed up to watch and 
photograph one of the two young — still tufted 
with white down but learning to fly — the falcon 
circled and shrieked overhead, while her mate, the 
tiercel, perched restlessly nearby. The peregrine 
falcon has virtually ceased to breed in the Eastern 
states, owing in part to the sterilizing effect of 
pesticides. The few birds we see in the East are 
raised, like these, in the Arctic. For how long? 

From the peregrines’ eyrie we could look far 
out over the Flats, as the early men who lived there 
must have done to spot their game. But to read 
this vast landscape, one must, like the peregrine, 
fly over it. Our opportunity came at Fort Yukon, 
whose airstrip, since the decline of river traffic, is 
its connection with the outside world. All day we 
flew in a single-engine plane, adding a third dimen- 
sion to our surface view of the past few days. The 
first impression was that of a giant abstract painting 
with muted colors and swirling shapes. Actually 
it is a picture in imperceptibly slow motion. Wher- 
ever there is a current, teardrop sandbars are grow- 
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ing into islands, tinted here and there with green 
as the willows take hold. Bends cut off by the. 
ever-shifting river are left as oxbows of still water. 
The key to the more distant past — to earlier and 
long-abandoned_ riverbeds— is the pattern of 
vegetation. Since spruce grows best on the higher, 
better-drained ground of the natural levees built 
along its edge by the river itself, one can trace the 
course of successive channels by the concentric 
curves of spruce forest. There are ponds of every 
size and shape, deep blue in contrast to the coffee- 
colored river, bordered with bright green sedge. 
So clear was their water that, flying low, we could 
make out moose tracks crisscrossing the mud of the 
bottom. 

There are an estimated 36,000 lakes and ponds 
on the Yukon Flats, the area which, if Rampart 
Dam is built, will become one huge windswept 
lake. This abundance of shallow water, of grasses 
and cattails and aquatic vegetation, makes ideal 
breeding ground for waterfowl. Such country is 
vanishing fast, both in the United States and 
Canada. Despite agricultural surpluses, we con- 
tinue to drain our marshes to make more farmland. 
Wheat farms and settlements are relentlessly en- 
croaching on the famous pothole country of Cana- 
da’s Prairie Provinces, where the great bulk of our 
waterfowl now breed. In the light of these facts, 
are the Yukon Flats, which contribute as many 
ducks as the entire “lower forty-eight’ states, 
worth saving? Shift the camera back to Fairbanks, 
Anchorage, and Washington, D.C. 


THE PEOPLE, THE SALMON —— AND THE DUCKS 


“Search the whole world,” continues Mr. Sund- 
borg (following his vain search for flush toilets), 
“and it would be difficult to find an equivalent 
area with so little to be lost through flooding.” 
Rampart’s supporters are impatient with what they 
call “the old, old arguments of professional con-` 
servationists’” — as if truth somehow decayed with 
age. Others brush off “this duck business” with 
wisecracks such as “Did you ever see a duck 
drown?” Anyway, if the ducks don’t like it, they 
are smart enough to go elsewhere. Just where is 
not specified; other breeding areas are already 
being used to capacity. (Senator Gruening, who 
surely knows the geography of the state he repre- 
sents, makes the remarkable statement that the 
ducks “can nest all over the other 98% of Alaska.’’) 
Some birds that breed on the Flats migrate to 
Siberia; are we, asks an officer of YPA, going “to 
mollify these feathered defectors?” Officially, 
YPA takes the matter more seriously, but offers 
reassurance: ‘Despite some early fears of wildlife 
and fish displacement in the reservoir area, avail- 
able evidence shows no significant effects.” ‘This 


statement is so outrageously untrue that one must 
in charity call it a supreme example of the public 
relations man’s power of wishful thinking. 

The official report on the Rampart project by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to the Corps of 
Engineers states flatly: “Nowhere in the history 
of water development in North America have the 
fish and wildlife losses anticipated to result from 
a single project been so overwhelming.” A nesting 
habitat which contributes annually about 1,500,000 
ducks, 12,500 geese, and 10,000 little brown cranes 
to the four North American flyways would be com- 
pletely destroyed. The resultant lake would pro- 
vide no substitute. “The fluctuating reservoir 
would have steep, wave-washed shorelines which 
would preclude formation of marshes suitable for 
nesting or shallow waters productive of waterfowl 
foods. The large expanse of open water would 
provide no nesting habitat.” 

What of the salmon run? At least 270,000 salmon 
pass the dam site annually on the way to spawn in 
the upper waters of the main river and its tribu- 
taries. If Rampart is built, fisheries upstream will 
be totally destroyed and, with the loss of the up- 
stream spawning grounds, the product of the entire 
system drastically reduced. Fish ladders for such 
dams have been proved impractical, and fantastic 
schemes for trapping the salmon and transporting 
them upstream in barges not only would be pro- 
hibitively expensive but would not work anyway, 
since the fry would never find their way down- 
stream through several hundred miles of dead water. 

What about other wildlife? The moose range, 
with an estimated eventual carrying capacity of 
12,000 animals, would of course disappear. So 
would martins, wolverines, weasels, lynx, muskrat, 
mink, beaver, otter, which taken together repre- 
sent an annual harvest of some 40,000 pelts, or 
about 7 percent of the entire Alaska fur production 
— a sizable item to write off in any state’s economy, 
which is, nevertheless, far below the future poten- 
tial. The report concludes: “We strongly oppose 
authorization of the Rampart Canyon Dam and 
Reservoir project.” 

Last, but certainly not least, what of the people 
who live along the river? Seven villages in the Flats 
would be drowned; some 1200 natives would be 
evacuated; the livelihood of 5000 to 6000 more in 
Alaska, and an estimated 3500 in the Yukon 
Territory, would be affected by the reduction of 
the salmon run. After a quick flying trip to the area, 
Senator Gruening reported that most of the natives 
he talked to were in favor of the project. My 
impression was somewhat different. I did find two 
articulate supporters of Rampart: one, an elderly 
native resident of Fort Yukon, thought that the 
building of the dam would provide jobs for his 
numerous sons; the other, a white trader at Ram- 
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part Village, felt sure that he could get a whop- 
ping price from the government for his establish- 
ment and retire in luxury. But this did not, I 
think, represent the majority view. I detected a 
reluctance on the part of these people to having 
their homeland obliterated, to being located else- 
where with no means of livelihood, to spending the 
rest of their lives on relief. To be sure, there was a 
feeling of fatalism: if the government wants the 
dam, they will build it — what can we do? 

I wonder whether the senator may have confused 
this resignation with consent. He is certainly 
aware that at a meeting of village leaders in Fort 
Yukon they expressed themselves against the Ram- 
part project. Did he, I wonder, visit the village of 
Venetie, an independent self-respecting community 
north of Fort Yukon which, unlike the latter, has 
very few people on relief. Here the village council 
voted unanimously against the project. Perhaps 
they did not agree with the senator that they live 
in “an area as worthless from the standpoint of 
human habitation as any that can be found on 
earth.” It may be expedient to displace these 
native people and drown their towns for the greater 
good of the state as a whole. But let’s not pretend 
that they like it. 

Below the dam the effects could also be disastrous. 
At present, the seasonal flooding of the river re- 
plenishes the marshy shores and pothole lakes, 
which in turn support the furbearers, the moose, the 
waterfowl, and the fish on which the Indians 
depend. Their whole way of life may be destroyed 
if the dam is built. Rampart’s backers speak 
confidently of the jobs that will be created by this 
vast construction project. But no technical training 
program has been established for the native people. 
Who will get the jobs, untrained Indians or con- 
struction workers brought in from the ‘lower 
forty-eight”? 


CAN THE POWER BE SOLD? 


The sun may be “‘shining bright on Rampart,” 
but many areas are still in shadow. There has not 
been time for adequate study; all one can say for 
sure is that the losses, tangible and intangible, will 
be immense. Will the gains justify the cost? What 
in fact is the true source of support for this glorious 
new project of the Army Engineers? 

The ostensible purpose is hydroelectric power: 
power in huge quantity at low rates. Not, in this 
case, to meet a demand that already exists. Alaska 
needs power, but it neither needs nor can use it on 
any such scale as Rampart would provide. The 
approach has been from the opposite direction. 
Unlike Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River, 
where contracts for the use of the electricity 
preceded construction, Rampart is a speculative 
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venture. If the dam is built, can the power be sold? 

A number of economic studies have been com- 
missioned to provide the answer. Three of them 
are particularly illuminating. In 1961, the Battelle 
Memorial Institute made a twenty-year projection 
of Alaska’s development. It found that “tourism 
offers the most promise for immediate and con- 
tinuing returns to Alaska.” Major mineral develop- 
ments are conjectural. As for power production, 
“future energy-use in Alaska will be characterized 
by increasingly keen competition among hydro, 
coal, gas, and oil, and possibly nuclear in the 
farther future.” 

In January, 1962, Arthur D. Little, Incorporated, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, delivered its report 
to the state of Alaska. It examined the industrial 
possibilities of petroleum, natural gas, coal, and 
electric power. To Rampart’s boosters the report 
came as a shock. “Regarding the larger hydro- 
electric projects, it should be noted that it is not 
correct to speak without qualification of low-cost 
hydroelectric power. Low-cost for any particular 
project must be accompanied by high-volume use. 
The larger hydroelectric projects proposed for 
Alaska as capable of providing 2 or 3 mill power 
would . . . produce a quantity of power many 
times the ability of present Alaskan industry, 
commerce and population to absorb.” 

Rampart is a 5 million kilowatt project. “At its 
present stage of development even a tie-in with 
all smaller industrial, commercial and domestic 
power markets would not fully utilize a hydro- 
electric project with an excess of 1 million kilowatt 
capacity unless several electric-intensive industries 
appeared on the scene within a short period of time. 
This is, of course, a possibility but not a very 
realistic expectation.” 

This was not the sort of talk that the politicians 
and the Army Engineers wanted to hear. What to 
do? As quietly as possible the report was filed away, 
though news of it did leak out. Meanwhile, the 
Army Engineers had proved equal to the crisis. 
Realizing in advance that the A.D.L. study was 
not going the way they wanted, the Engineers, in 
consultation with Rampart’s promoters, commis- 
sioned another report, from the Development and 
Resources Corporation of New York, to deal 
specifically with the market for Rampart power. 
No time was wasted: the new report was issued 
within a year — only three months after the other 
— and printed by the U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Its conclusions were much more satisfactory. 
“Based upon the marketability of Rampart power 
and the benefits resulting from its use, as indicated 
by our analysis, our study affirmatively suggests: 
A decision to move ahead soon with the Rampart 
project will prove nationally prudent, wise and 
desirable.” This was more like it. The D. and R. 
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report was given the widest possible distribution and 
instantly became the Bible of the Let’s Build 
Rampart Now movement — though critics have 
suggested that it reads more like the prospectus 
for a bond issue. 

Both studies were, of course, preliminaries. In 
February, 1965, the “‘field report”? of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which has jurisdiction over 
the project, was released. ‘Though it avoids final 
judgments, the facts set forth must be cold comfort 
to the promoters and the Army Engineers. Clearly 
the importance of mineral deposits in Alaska has 
been seriously exaggerated. ‘The thesis that low- 
cost power will necessarily lead to resources devel- 
opment is not valid. The timber industry will not 
benefit; on the contrary, over one billion board feet 
— three years of Alaska’s current timber produc- 
tion — will be destroyed. 

Several alternative sources of waterpower would 
cause far less damage than Rampart: Wood 
Canyon on the Copper River, the Yukon-Taiya 
project near Skagway, and, most immediately 
practical of all, Devil’s Canyon on the upper 
Susitna River between Fairbanks and Anchorage. 
The latter project was officially approved by the 
Department of the Interior in 1961. It would 
provide more than adequate power for Alaska’s 
immediate needs, while causing virtually no damage 
to its wildlife or other natural resources. As an 
alternative to Rampart, Devil’s Canyon has the 
strong support of Alaska’s conservationists, 

Most significant in the long view is the prospect 
of cheap nuclear power, which may make Rampart 
obsolete before it is built. Progress here has been 
very rapid during the past two years. General 
Electric estimates that orders for atomic power 
plants will be 60 percent higher in 1965 than in 
1964, representing 10 percent of all new generating 
capacity ordered this year. The president of the 
Aluminum Company of America recently an- 
nounced that the aluminum industry has eliminated 
its dependence on hydroelectric power, that he 
favored steam power for new plants, and that the 
next Alcoa plant would be built in the Ohio Valley. 

With labor rates among the highest in the world, 
with the heavy costs of transportation over such 
great distances, with a lack of local mineral re- 
sources to be exploited, central Alaska does not in 
fact offer an irresistible lure to the aluminum or 
any other industry. What if the dam is built and 
the lure fails to work? In that event, say Rampart’s 
rooters with a certain note of desperation, we'll 
ship the power south to where it’s wanted, ignoring 
the fact that this would require the passage of 
high-power lines across Canadian territory. Since 
British Columbia takes the view that it has enor- 
mous power potential in its own province, much 
closer to American markets, the chances of any 


such arrangement are dim indeed. Canada’s 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources, Arthur Laing, has made clear his coun- 
try’s opposition to such power lines. “We do not 
think that undertaking is desirable on all the 
known facts,” he says of the Rampart plan. 
Alaska would in any case lose most of the long- 
term benefits. And at the present time, as the 
Bonneville Power Authority points out, there is 
already a surplus of power in the Pacific Northwest. 


A BILLION-DOLLAR HANDOUT 


Rampart will provide hydropower in abundance. 
What else? Water storage and irrigation are the 
last things this area needs. ‘‘Primitive values” 
would of course be wholly destroyed. This leaves 
only recreation among what they call the multiple 
uses. “The Rampart Story? makes a big thing of 
the recreational potential of the 280-mile-long lake 
that will be created: “Fresh water boating and 
sailing ... hunting lodges and fish camps on 
scenic shorelines . . . marinas, dock and float plane 
facilities — all accessible by rail, highway and air.” 

Let’s see. The lake will be on the Arctic Circle, 
at the same latitude as Great Bear Lake. At a 
guess the ice will break up in early July. High 
winds and waves on a body of water this size re- 
quire seagoing vessels. The lake will be filled with 
dislodged timber, the shores strewn with debris. 
Since the country is almost flat, the drawdown at 
the dam site could create a mile of mud flat between 
the “marina” and your boat. Hardly the perfect 
recreation area. 

So, finally, we come to the immediate motive 
behind Rampart Dam. The achievement of state- 
hood has brought problems to Alaska. Taxes have 
gone up, and there are relatively few sources to tap. 
For the past twenty years, the building and man- 
ning of military installations, including the famous 
DEW Line, have channeled vast amounts of federal 
money into the area. Now the defense boom has 
tapered off. Gold mining and the salmon fishery 
have both been on the downgrade. Though large 
sums have been spent seeking oil, not enough pro- 
duction has been obtained to take up the slack. 
Thus, at the very moment of transition between 
territory and state, Alaska is facing a downsliding 
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economy. Employment needs a shot in the arm. 
If the dam is built, the amount of federal money 
spent on construction in the five years preceding 
initial power production will, according to the D. 
and R. report, exceed the total amount spent for 
military construction in Alaska from 1950 to 1955. 
The whole job will pour a minimum of one and a 
third billion dollars into Alaska, and probably a 
great deal more. As one legislator is said to have 
remarked privately, Rampart Dam will have 
served its purpose if it is blown up the day it is 
finished. 

Recognition of Rampart as a sort of colossal 
make-work project — a federal subsidy for the 
state economy — explains a great deal, but it puts 
the conservationist in a curious position. He be- 
comes the enemy of prosperity. To question a 
billion-dollar handout is almost immoral. Virtu- 
ally every national conservation organization has 
gone on record against the project. But to think of 
it as a contest between cash and conservation is 
unreal. This is not an either-or choice, least of all 
in Alaska. As both biologists and economists have 
pointed out, Alaska’s fish and wildlife resources 
are, by the very nature of the country, the back- 
bone of its economy, the principal source of its 
cash income. Closely related is the growing tourist 
trade: visitors who come not just for the hunting 
and fishing but for the refreshment of space and 
true wilderness in an overcrowded world. In terms 
of the needs of the nation as a whole, Alaska’s 
wilderness is a priceless resource. Orderly develop- 
ment of its waterpower will not necessarily destroy 
it. Spectacular but speculative ventures like Ram- 
part Dam will surely do so. 

Prominent citizens are to be found on both sides 
of the controversy; beneath all the shouting lie 
honest differences of opinion. The very magnitude 
of the project brings home the terrible responsi- 
bility that goes with the possession of limitless 
technical means for controlling nature. If the dam 
is built and turns out to be a colossal blunder, ten 
million cubic feet of concrete cannot conveniently 
be blown up and swept under the rug. Before the 
dirt begins to fly, we have to face the unavoidable 
question: how far does a financial speculation like 
Rampart Dam justify us in permanently changing 
the face of the earth? 
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Wer I grew to know him a little better and to 
value his own creative richness at its true worth I 
took the liberty of arranging the letters of his name 
thus, Tse-Lio-t, to suggest that there was a Chinese 
Taoist sage lurking under the sober cloak of his 
Anglo-Catholicism; the change amused him, and 
he did not demur. I think he probably felt that, 
dogmatic theology aside, there was a suitable kind 
of root relationship between the rarest and ripest 
experience in both ways of viewing the world — 
the Eastern and the Western. There was such 
breadth and scope to his mind that it was possible 
to elicit an unusual range of sympathies from him 
for matters which lay far outside the range of his 
own personal preoccupations. That is why I feel 
that I knew him quite well, though in fact I know 
nothing about him; I know no more about his life 
than Who’s Who can tell me. The hazards of literary 
business threw him in my path in my early twenties 
as a publisher of my poems, and as one of the most 
truthful and gentle critics I have ever met. 

The literary eminence of the house of Faber 
& Faber today always gives one the impression 
that it is much older than it in fact is; one thinks of 
it as a sort of Murray hallowed by several genera- 
tions of fine publishing and resonant with great 
names like Byron or Moore. It enjoys this sort of 
status despite the fact that it is an extremely young 
firm; I remember its being founded in the twenties 
under the name of Faber & Gwyer. ‘The point of 
these remarks is to suggest that much of its present 
eminence is due to Eliot’s work; to his farseeing 
advisory work, which led to the publication of all 
the best poetry and critical work of the time. No, 
not all; but very nearly. 


Photograph courtesy of LIFE magazine. 


T. S. ELIOT 


BY LAWRENCE DURRELL 


In his rise from an obscure poet to the author of those best-selling 


novels known as the ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, Lawrence Durrell had T. S. Eliot as 


his editor, and the Eliot he remembers, laughing, encouraging, and criticizing, is very 


different from that somewhat solemn picture of the Nobel Prize winner. 


If this was for me a fruitful and rewarding re- 
lationship, it was entirely due to this painstaking 
and gentle man whose mind had so fine a cutting 
edge, and who undertook his duties so seriously and 
with such method that he went far beyond them in 
his dealings with the young writers of the house. I 
cannot believe that my experiences with Eliot the 
publisher were any different from those enjoyed 
by other poets and writers from the same stable. 
‘The real mystery is where the devil he found time 
to deal with us all in such detail, criticizing, con- 
soling, and encouraging. In my case it can only be 
accounted for by suggesting that he was some sort 
of saint; poor man, he had to deal with an argu- 
mentative, combative, opinionated young man — 
a self-inflated ego betraying all the marks of in- 
security and vanity. At times it was necessary to 
cut me down to size, and whenever I succeeded in 
irritating him too much, he would do it with such 
breathtaking elegance and style that it left me 
gasping. But always without heat, without vanity, 
charitably. It was unpardonable! Moreover, his 
views were backed up by accurate and factual 
work, incredibly detailed-and pondered, so that I 
was torn between exasperation at the justice of his 
remarks and shame at having driven him to waste 
so much time explaining things so painstakingly to 
the refractory child he must have assumed me to be. 

A wicked man indeed, for he was seldom wrong, 
and what is worse, he was never splenetic or small- 
minded. Happily I have preserved all the letters he 
wrote me, in which business affairs are often tem- 
pered by a witty aside or a penetrating judgment, 
and they make excellent reading today. From 
them I can judge how formative an influence he 
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was upon me, not as a writer so much but as a 
friendly counselor of letters. The public image of 
him at that time was of a rather humorless literary 
bonze of the Sainte-Beuve type. (It should be re- 
membered that at the period of which I am writing 
he had not yet published his plays and his Four 
Quartets. His fame, which was considerable, rested 
upon some criticism and upon poems like The 
Waste Land and Ash Wednesday.) Needless to say he 
did not correspond at all to this literary image. 
When first I met him I found his gravity rather 
intimidating; but as I saw more of him I found that 
laughter was very near the surface. It came in 
sudden little flashes. 

Henry Miller, who said that he always visualized 
Eliot as a ‘“‘lean-faced Calvinist,’ was most as- 
tonished and intrigued when I returned to Paris 
with an account of my first two meetings with him. 
So much so, in fact, that he started reading him 
with attention and prevailed upon me to engineer 
a meeting with him in London, a meeting which 
duly took place in a little flat in Notting Hill Gate, 
loaned to me by Anais Nin’s husband, Hugh 
Guiler, the painter. I think Eliot himself was a 
little intimidated by the thought of meeting the 
renegade hero of Tropic of Cancer in the flesh, while 
Miller was still half convinced that Eliot would be 
dressed like a Swiss pastor. At any rate, the relief 
on both sides was very apparent, and I remember 
a great deal of laughter. They got on famously; 
and it was now that Eliot made one of those gestures 
which displayed not only his kindness but the un- 
swerving, uncompromising truthfulness which from 
then on was to characterize for me everything he 
did and thought. He offered Miller a blurb for 
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his book, and myself a prefatory note for The Black 
Book. ‘This could have compromised his reputation 
somewhat, for by the standards of the day both 
of us were “unsavory writers” (choice phrase), 
while Eliot’s own great reputation was tremendously 
respectable. But no; he liked the books, and with- 
out thought to himself offered us his help. He al- 
ways had this unfaltering honesty in his dealings. 
From this delightful evening one small scrap of 
conversation comes back. 


Eliot: Of course there is more than one kind of pornog- 
raphy; often it has nothing to do with four-letter words. 
Miller: Who are you thinking of? 

Eliot [with immense seraphic gravity]: Actually, 
Charles Morgan. 


“My dear Durrell, I’m sorry that you found my 
letter acid; I thought it was perfectly sweet my- 
self. But if you like the acid I shall see what I can 
ado. s sa” (997) 

But he was too much of an aristocrat of letters 
not to scorn the sitting duck, and even at his most 
acid he remained kind without indulgence. In- 
tellectually, he was not a boxer but a judo expert. 


5 Nov. 1937 

“Dear Durrell; I have read the ‘Poets Horn 
Book’ with interest and with some apprehension. 
Let me say at once that for reasons which have 
nothing to do with its merit I don’t think the 
Criterion is quite the place for it. I don’t like to 
publish articles in the Criterion in which my own 
work is one of the subjects discussed, and on the 
other hand, if you cut me out of this article it 
would not only mutilate the article but would in 
a way have as bad an effect as if you left me in. 
That is to say, it might give the impression that I 
liked to publish articles which criticized several of 
my contemporaries but left me alone. So if you 
publish it I think it had better appear elsewhere. 
“Now first considering the article without rela- 
tion to yourself. It seems to me that you make out 
an admirable case if the presuppositions are ad- 
mitted. But these presuppositions are very great 
and it would indeed take a good deal of study to 
find out exactly what they are, as I am not sure 
that they are all quite conscious. But one can use 
as some test of the validity of the premises one’s 
instinctive feeling about the conclusions. It seems 
to me that there must be something wrong about 
the presumptions behind a course of reasoning 
which leads you to dismiss Ezra Pound in a phrase, 
and to deal with Wyndham Lewis, one of the most 
living of living writers, in the same category as — 
and indeed as somewhat less significant than — 
Aldous Huxley who is one of the deadest. Surely 
the fact that Lewis writes good English and the 
fact that Aldous Huxley does not, are relevant? 
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“Secondly, as for this kind of critical ane” 3 


as an occupation for yourself, which is the cause of 
my apprehension [sic]. There seems to me to lie a 
danger for you as a creative writer in critical work 


which is particularly concerned with making con- . 


scious the activity of your creative mind. If you 
were concerned with building theories which had 
nothing to do with, or conflicted with, your creative 
activity, I should consider this sort of writing a 
healthy outlet, and also desirable for bringing in a 
little money. You will doubtless remark that this 
point of mine is a bit of disingenuous apologetics, 
to which I will only say that the opinion crossed 
my mind before it crossed yours. But I have lately 
had to give a couple of lectures on Shakespeare, 
without having realised in advance what it was 
going to let me in for, and I am so alarmed at 
finding that my interpretation of Shakespeare was 
really concerned with what I myself am interested 
in doing in the theatre, that I think I had better 
leave Shakespeare alone for some time to come. If 
I am writing a play I think I am better concerned 
with becoming conscious of how to do it rather than 
in becoming conscious of what I am trying to do. 
All this could be elaborated at considerable length 
but I know that you are quite capable of doing that 
for yourself whether you agree with my point or 
not. I have certain opinions which you will no 
doubt discount; I think, for instance, that you and 
Miller make far too much fuss about D. H. Law- 
rence; but that has nothing to do with it. . . .” 


July 1949 
“Dear Larry, 

Your undated letter is a masterpiece. In future, 
when your letters are undated (as they usually are) 
I propose to date them a week earlier than my 
reply, which will therefore always be immediate; 
and when in future they are also unsigned (as they 
have sometimes been in the past) I hold myself 
free not to answer them at all without blame. But, 
as I say, it was a good letter and I approve it. I 
always believe it is a good thing to encourage 
authors to believe that their work is a little better 
than it is — not much better than it is, but a little. 
It is normal and proper that authors should con- 
sider their publisher not quite up to their latest 
work; it is only a grievous error, sometimes leading 
to calamity, when they cherish the illusion that 
there may be some other publisher more intelli- 
gent, more alert, more understanding of his own 
interests even (in the long run, the very long run) 
than the publisher they have. However, this leads 
to a further consideration of Sappho, which I have 
not neglected, but have re-perused from time to 
time ever since. (You must remember that your 
letter was written only a week ago: the transat- 
lantic air-mail is very quick nowadays). Now, I 
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till don’t see how it could be produced without a 
surgical operation; and I am sure that the surgical 
operation by a good producer would be so bene- 
ficial that I had rather print the play after than 
before. Nevertheless I think it a good piece of 
work; not quite so good as you try to persuade 
yourself (for the first paragraph of your letter was 
addressed to yourself, not to me) but still good. 
The author is a little pretentious, and sometimes 
makes the mistake of trying to emulate Shakespeare 
in gnomic utterances put in a queer way, but on 
the whole he does know his onions, and plants 
them right side up. And it is refreshing always to 
‘ind a poet who does understand that prose sense 
comes first, and that poetry is merely prose de- 
veloped by a knowledge of aeronautics. So, even 
if it isn’t produced, I want to publish it. 

“But this is only the beginning. First we must 
see how On Seeming to Presume does: and in the 
present state of the poetry market (the bottom 
of which has fallen out) (I could quote you some 
amazing figures of three digits) you are not to 
expect anything but misery. Nevertheless I shall 
try to persuade my board to publish Sappho. 
But, my dear Larry, do you realise what that 
means? This is an enormous book of 179 pages, 
far bigger than any poetry volume; nowadays, 
what with the wages the printers and binders get, 
much more than authors, that is a price of at 
least 10/6 per copy; which reduces the market 
to wealthy poetry lovers — and of course poetry 
lovers are not wealthy. Do you see now why I 
should like to hold forth some promise of stage 
production? Few people buy poetry; fewer still 
buy poetic drama — unless it has had such a 
succes estime on the stage that they think they 
ought to seem to know about it. The money we 
shall lose by publishing Sappho. . . . Meanwhile 
a few points of detail, assuming that you have a 
carbon copy of the text in my hands.” 

Here follow two pages of detailed corrections 
and queries which could not have cost him less 
than two hours to elaborate. The letter ends as 
follows: 

“Read Antony and Cleopatra and simplify. Shake- 
speare was lucky in his time, as all great dramatists 
have been: and we are unlucky. We have got to 
make plays in which the mental movements can- 
not find physical equivalents. But when one comes 
to the big moment (and if we can’t get it we can’t 
do drama) there must be some simple fundamental 
emotion (expressed, of course, in deathless verse) 
which everybody can understand. 

Yours in haste 
T.S. Eliot.” 
“Yours in haste”?! But he never appeared to be 
hurrying about anything: his pace was slow and 
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THE OTHER T. S. ELIOT 


thorough, vegetative, ruminative. And being the 
very type of the leptosome — in the classification 
of Kretschmer — he shared some of the mental 
habits of the ilk. A slight tendency to think twice 
before making a decision, to ponder, to list all the 
reasons why not — in fact, the complete opposite 
to his client. At first I found this most provoking, 
but gradually, as I began to understand the sort 
of man I was dealing with, I grew ashamed of 
pestering him and making him waste so much of 
his time on me. I allowed him to wrestle me 
down, confident that his judgment was nearly 
always sounder than mine. The result was that 
everything of mine, by the time it reached the 
press, was all the better for having passed through 
those skillful hands. I often tried to get a poor 
poem past him, but if I did do so, I was left in no 
doubt about his own reservations. 

Now, if he did all this for me, what did he not 
do for the other and better poets on the Faber 
list? One shudders to think what he would have 
earned in overtime today. 


Or: actual meetings in the flesh over twenty 
years were few and far between, and I began to 
regret not being able to see more of him. How- 
ever brief, there was no occasion when he did not 
leave me some small fragment of conversation to 
think over. He never “made conversation”; he 
always talked. The idlest and silliest question 
always produced a deeply deliberated answer. 
He did not turn things aside and take refuge in 
persiflage as most of us do. Even sometimes when 
I was teasing him he riposted very neatly in tones 
of perfect sobriety. “Though your writing betrays 
great intelligence,” I once said, “there is a mys- 
tery in it for me. How can an intelligent man be 
a Christian, much less a Catholic?” He gazed 
smilingly at me for a moment. I went on. “After 
all, if you examine Christianity from the historical 
point of view, you come out somewhere among 
the Eleusinian mysteries, no?’ He sighed and 
agreed, still smiling. “And then,” I went on, 
warming to my task, “how suspect your poems 
are, littered with Buddhist references and snatches 
of Heraclitus and so on. I can’t think how they 
let you into the Church.” Eliot put on a very 
sober expression and said: “Perhaps they haven’t 
found out about me yet?” 

On another occasion I had spent the whole 
morning trying to get a biography of Giordano 
Bruno, and my reception at a famous Catholic 
bookshop had been so equivocal and frightened 
that it put me in a rage. I had to see Eliot directly 
afterward and said: “There, you see your blasted 
Catholics. I go down to try and find something 
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about Bruno, and they behave as if I had asked 
for the Marquis de Sade.” He grinned and said: 
“Perfectly right and proper.” I said, “But Eliot, 
they were Catholics, and he is a very important 
figure!” He nodded. “I agree about that,” he 
said, “‘but I think you are very lucky they didn’t 
take your name and address. Now you try going 
to the Bookshop” (a Communist bookshop) 
“and ask them for a little book about Trotsky. . . .” 

About poetry, his own and other people’s, he 
often had striking things to say; things which 
lodged in my mind because they explained his 
own working stance. For example: “A poet must 
be deliberately lazy? and ‘‘One should write as 
little as one possibly can” and “I always try to 
make the whole business seem as unimportant 
as I can.” 

I tried to lure him to Greece, but he said that 
he preferred gloomy places to write in, and added: 
“Now The Waste Land I wrote in a rainy pension 
in Geneva.” He warmly agreed with Dylan 
Thomas’ views about the dangers of lotus-eating 
and too much sun. And once when I was moan- 
ing about having no time to write, he asked quietly 
whether I hadn’t discovered that the early morn- 
ing was the best time. He said that when he had 
had to work as a bank clerk he got up two hours 
earlier and spent a good hour working for him- 
self before going to his job. Later I discovered 
that Valéry used the same working pattern when 
he was employed by Havas. 

The only time I have ever seen Eliot put out 
of countenance was after he had discovered that 
I had spent a whole winter in Rhodes with noth- 
ing to read except Sherlock Holmes. At the men- 
tion of the name he lit up like a torch. He, it 
seemed, was a tremendous fan of Holmes and 
could quote at length from the saga. “I flatter 
myself,” he said — and this is the nearest to an 
immodesty that I had ever heard him go — “that 
I know the names of everyone, even the smallest 
character.” Two minutes afterward he found he 
could not recall the name of one of Doyle’s pup- 
pets. His annoyance was comical. He struck his 
knee with irritation and concentrated. It would 
not come. Then he burst out laughing at himself. 
While we were still on the subject of Holmes that 
evening the conversation turned sideways toward 
his own Quartets, which had just come out and 
had created a great impression. Many were the 
complicated exegeses being published tracing his 
debts to people as various as Lao-tse and Saint 
Augustine, and goodness knows who else. “By 
the way,” he said anxiously, “I trust that you, as 
a genuine Holmes fan, noticed the reference to 
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him in Burnt Norton.’ I had not. He okt” = 


shocked and pained. “Really not?’ he said. “You 
do disappoint me deeply. A clear reference to The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. I refer to the ‘great 
Grimpen Marsh,’ do you recall?’ Yes, then I 

remembered; but I had forgotten that it features — 
in the Holmes story. ‘‘But listen, Eliot, with all 
this critical work on your sources, has nobody 
mentioned it?” His eye lit up like the eye of a 
zealot. “Not yet,” he said under his breath. 
“They haven’t twigged it. But please don’t tell 
anyone, will you?’ I promised to keep his secret. 


These few notes are intended only to serve as a 
short personal sketch of the Eliot I knew, the 
publisher and critic and warmhearted acquaint- 
ance. It will remain for others to do the serious 
tasks of assessment, if indeed they have not already 
been done. Anyway, I am no critic, as Eliot him- 
self warned me, and have learned my lesson. Our 
views often diverged radically — about playwrit- 
ing for example; I accused him of writing masques, 
not plays. He thought that plays about people 
were not of much interest to a poet. But he always 
listened and brooded heavily before starting one 
of his Socratic excursions with an “if”? or a “but.” 

As far as I understood the artist Eliot, I should 
say that he differed very greatly from others I 
have known, in the qualities of self-abnegation and 
a sense of responsibility to the culture of his time. 
He was a responsible man, who felt that his words 
were acting as a formative influence on the age 
and that it was necessary to use them creatively, 
to further insight. He could not stand displays of 
temperament and talent devoted to inferior ends 
like glory. He could not, for example, support 
Lawrence: he admired his gifts; indeed, admitted 
his genius; but insisted that his ideas were “‘clap- 
trap.” He forced himself to be a conscious artist 
and wasted no efforts to examine and test his own 
workshop ideas so that his own gift might be 
directed. It will be understood that I am not 
talking about dogmatic assumptions of any sort, 
but simply an orientation toward what he believed 
to be the sources of our culture and its insights. 
He wanted to help and not hinder self-understand- 
ing. Both his critical and poetic work are securely 
anchored in a notion of gradual self-definition by 
the ego; what is defined as easier to master, and 
easier to shed. At any rate, that is how I see him. 

But I was lucky that the hazards of chance en- 
abled me to catch sight of the human being, who 
is often hidden in his work. The sober and cau- 
tious and humble man could also laugh; and it is 
his laughter that I best remember. 


in 


THE DECLINE 
OF COMMUNISM 


IN LATIN AMERICA 


by Ernst Halperin 


Ernst Halperin, a research associate at the Center for International Studies 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has spent two years in Latin 
America studying Communism and has arrived at some surprising con- 
clusions about its prospects below the border. Currently living in Rio 

de Janeiro, he has written for newspapers and many major periodicals 


and is the author of THE TRIUMPHANT HERETIC, @ book about Tito. 


Ta contrast of opulence and poverty in Latin 
America is so striking that visitors frequently assume 
the region to be on the verge of a social cataclysm. 
In the big cities, the elegant residential districts 
and the downtown business sections with their 
skyscrapers are ringed with shantytown areas — 
vast agglomerations of shacks that would make any 
European slum dwelling look palatial. 

The streets in the shantytowns are unpaved. 
There are no water pipes or drains. The shacks of 
wood and cardboard are infested by vermin. One 
would think that their miserable, underfed in- 
habitants would be kept in a constant paroxysm of 
envy and class hatred by the sight of the villas, 
the automobiles, the office buildings gleaming with 
chromium and plate glass, the luxury goods dis- 
played in the windows of air-conditioned shops. 
Yet although there have been occasional outbursts 
of violence in Bogotá, Santiago, and other cities, 
the shantytowns are not the hotbeds of revolution 
which the foreign observer assumes them to be. 

Truth is, there are many factors working against 
the possibility of a dominant Communist influence 
in the affairs of Latin America. One is the emer- 
gence of a highly nationalistic middle class more 
disposed to exploiting Communist assistance than 
to adherence to Communist discipline. Another 
is the absence of revolutionary zeal among the 
urban working classes. Though the prospects in 
store for United States interests in Latin America 
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may well be harsh, the chances of a Communist- 
dominated regime are slim indeed. ‘There are 
many trends and incidents to substantiate this 
conclusion. 

In the Peruvian presidential election of 1963, 
for example, the shantytown districts of Lima, 
which are among the worst in Latin America, 
favored General Manuel Odria, the most conserva- 
tive of the four presidential candidates. In the 
Venezuelan presidential election later that year, 
Arturo Uslar Pietri, a conservative intellectual and 
representative of business interests, polled a majority 
of the shantytown vote in Caracas. In the Chilean 
presidential election of 1964, the Christian Demo- 
crat Eduardo Frei prevailed over the Marxist 
candidate, Salvador Allende, in the shantytowns 
of Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Latin-American Marxists attribute the failure 
of their propaganda in the shantytowns to ‘“‘lack 
of political consciousness,” but the real reason 
would appear to be a different one. Most shanty- 
town dwellers come from depressed rural areas, and 
city life offers them certain advantages not easily 
perceived by the foreign visitor who is appalled by 
the squalor of the shantytown. There are health 
centers and other social services, and occupational 
and educational opportunities are far better than 
in the stagnant rural areas. There is also the 
prospect of one day moving out to an inexpensive 
apartment in a government housing project. Many 
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Latin-American countries are building government 
housing on a vast scale, although unfortunately 
even the most ambitious housing programs barely 
manage to keep pace with the movement of people 
from the rural areas to the cities. 

Only the most energetic of the shantytown 
dwellers manage to take full advantage of these 
opportunities, but these are exactly the people 
who form the opinions and determine the spirit of 
the whole community. They are realists on the 
lookout for material improvement, and in politics 
they tend to support the man who is in a position 
to provide such improvement, even if he is a dic- 
tator or a politician with an unsavory record. 

Shantytown dwellers may occasionally vote for 
a Marxist politician, but they are not attracted by 
Marxist ideology. Marxism holds that the capitalist 
system inevitably produces the pauperization of 
the toiling masses; that at best it may permit a 
temporary alleviation of their suffering but never 
a substantial, permanent improvement of their 
condition; that this system is doomed to disappear 
in a catastrophe; that it is the historic mission of the 
working class to overthrow capitalism by a revolu- 
tion; and that this task must be carried out through 
the collective action of the working class organized 
as a revolutionary political party. 

This doctrine does not tally either with the 
aspirations or with the experience of the leaders 
of shantytown opinion. Their condition is already 
better than it was when they arrived from the 
countryside, and they cannot be made to believe 
that revolution is necessary to achieve the further 
material improvements they desire. 


THE LABOR ARISTOCRACY 


Besides the shantytown population of unskilled 
laborers who have drifted in from the rural areas, 
the urban working class of Latin America contains 
a second element: a highly organized and exclu- 
sive labor aristocracy composed of groups such as 
dockers, railroad men and other transportation 
workers, and the skilled labor employed by indus- 
try and the trades. Through political influence 
and the militancy of their unions, these groups 
have attained a wage level that in many cases 
compares favorably with that of European, if not 
of North American, workers. 

In some Latin-American countries, the Com- 
munists appear to have established a measure of 
control over the labor aristocracy, whose trade 
unions they have infiltrated. However, this does 
not mean that they have truly won the allegiance 
of the workers, let alone converted them to Marx- 
ism. In times of crisis, when the government moves 
to suppress and persecute the Party, the workers 
invariably fail to come out in defense of the Com- 
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munists. The Latin-American urban working class 
is clearly not a revolutionary element. Further- 
more, it lacks the pre-Marxist tradition of mili- 
tant socialism and anarchism that causes French 
and Italian workers to remain faithful to the Party 
in spite of material improvement. 

As early as the nineteen twenties, a brilliant 
Peruvian intellectual, J. C. Mariategui, advised 
the Communist parties to shift their efforts from 
the urban workers to the Indio peasants of the 
Andean highlands, and to base their propaganda 
on a nationalism emphasizing the native Indian 
element of Latin-American culture. Mariategui’s 
proposal was not accepted by the Communist In- 
ternational, and to this day, Latin-American 
Communist parties, in the face of constant disap- 
pointments, stubbornly cling to the Leninist for- 
mula of the decisive revolutionary role of the 
urban proletariat. 

In accordance with the precepts of Leninism, 
Communist Party pronouncements invariably stress 
the importance of “ʻa firm alliance of the workers 
with the peasants.” This is usually empty talk, 
since most Latin-American Communist parties 
lack the cadres which the arduous and dangerous 
work of proselytizing in the villages would require. 
The Communists of some Central American re- 
publics at one time exerted considerable influence 
over the workers of the big industrialized planta- 
tions, but they lost it after a series of unsuccessful 
strikes. There are one or two pockets of Commu- 
nist Party influence in the mountain valleys of 
Colombia. The Chilean Communists — the only 
Latin-American Communist Party with a sub- 
stantial corps of trained propagandists — has 
recently made headway among agricultural work- 
ers and tenants on the big estates. With these and 
a few other minor exceptions, the Communist 
parties of Latin America are an urban phenomenon. 

Nearly all these parties are very small, consist- 
ing of a number of intellectuals of the type known 
as drawing-room Communists, some trade union 
leaders with their personal retinue, and a sizable 
but undisciplined student and youth group. Apart 
from Cuba, where recruitment to the Party ranks 
is promoted by the government, the only notable 
exception to this pattern is Chile. ‘There the in- 
dustrial workers, particularly those in the copper, 
nitrate, and coal mines, have a tradition of mili- 
tant unionism and political activity dating back 
to the first years of the century, and this has 
worked to the advantage of the Communists. The 
Chilean Communist Party is the only one in Latin 
America which has a sound working-class base. 

The doctrine of the decisive revolutionary role 
of the urban proletariat has had a surprising effect 
on the policies of the Latin-American Communist 
parties: it has rendered them highly opportunistic. 
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The difficult task of proselytizing among: a social 
group antipathetic to Communist idedlogy can 


only be carried on where Party members enjoy | 


some freedom to operate. Latin-American, Com- 
wa 
munists therefore, reluctant to undergo: ‘the risk 
of total suppression, have frequently’ come to 
terms with a dictator, agreeing to confine them- 
selves to a purely verbal opposition and to- decline 
cooperation with the democratic opposition. groups. 


TOLERANCE TOWARD SUBVERSIVES 


In Latin America, public opinion does-not regard 
subversion with the same abhorrence as-it-does in 
Europe or the United States. The most-réspéctable 
Latin-American democratic parties of-the~center 
and right have more conspiracies, uprisings,.coups, 
and pronunciamentos on record than ~the~Com- 
munists have. The current Communist-guerrilla 
campaign in Venezuela is a departure “from the 
usual pattern of Communist Party activities in 
Latin America. There has been only one-earlier 
attempt to seize power by force in the entiré“History 
of the Communist movement in Latin—America: 
the Brazilian uprising of 1935. This was.an.army 
coup in the classical Latin-American “ntaritier; it 
failed because the expected civilian support did 
not materialize. The leader of the ¢cdup, Luis 
Carlos Prestes, had been an army officer-~and a 
celebrated guerrilla leader before he had—joined 
the Communists. He has since become ‘oné~of the 
most consistent and determined advocates of 
peaceful methods among the leaders of Latin- 
American Communism. 

The Communists’ very lack of success a -made 
it possible for non-Communist political groups to 
accept them as allies. Most Latin-American-poli- 
ticians do not regard their local Communist-Rarty 
as a serious threat, while the Communists’ snrall-but 
tightly knit Party organization, their ability- to 
mobilize students for demonstrations, aiid their 
influence in the trade unions can make their ‘col- 
laboration useful to dictators and democrats-alike. 

The easygoing attitude of non-Communist and. 
even strongly anti-Communist Latin-American 





politicians toward the Party is the despair of. 


European and North American observers, but 


their warnings are usually disregarded because 


they are not borne out by practical experience. 
In Latin America it is simply not true that anyone 
who has dealings with the Communists becomes 
their- prisoner. Democratic politicians: such as 
Gonzalez Videla of Chile and caudillos such- as 


Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador welcomed Communist 


support in their struggle for power; and7‘later, 


when the Communists ceased to be useful,;—these 


politicians had no difficulty in casting them_off. | 


The latest case in point is that of Fidel -Castro. 


. to -the~backward rural areas. 





When Castro began to favor the Cuban Commu- 
nists; and even entrusted them with the task of 
organizing his own ruling party, most foreign ob- 
SSS assumed he would soon be reduced to the 
or condition of a mere puppet in the hands of the Old 


Guard ‘Communist leaders. Yet today, Castro is 
in: ‘undisputed command of the party which the 
Old-Guard Communists had helped him to build, 
and_the old Party leaders are either pushed aside 
or relegated to positions of secondary importance. 
This-rank outsider, who has no Communist Party 
training and has never been subjected to Party 
discipline, has even forced the Russians to accept 
the-situation and to admit him into the councils 
of-World Communism — a telling symptom of the 
state--of confusion and disintegration into which 
thé Communist movement has been plunged since 


the~outbreak of the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS NATIONALISTS 


One_of the most widespread of the many mis- 
conceptions about Latin America is that its political 
troubles are due to the absence of a strong middle 
clas.. Democracy is said to be the way of life of 
the-middle class; therefore, it is argued, there 
would-be a functioning, healthy democracy in 
Latini America if it had a middle class capable of 
asserting itself, ; 

Büt-this concept of Latin-American society as a 
rigid~structure composed of the very rich and the 
very—poor is taken from the descriptions of nine- 
teenth-century travelers. Today it applies only 
For the last half 
century,. the cities of Latin America have been 
the-scéne of great social change and economic de- 
velopment. Photographs of the downtown areas 
of cities. such as Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, São 
Paulo, Santiago de Chile that were taken fifteen 
years ago are hardly recognizable today. 

Social. mobility in Latin America is greater, 
not less,.than in Europe. The amazing economic 
success of immigrants from European countries, as 
well ‘as from the Near and Far East, testifies to 
this. At the same time, the cities of Latin America 
have witnessed the emergence and rapid growth 
of an ambitious, politically conscious, and highly 
assertive native middle class. The political weight 
and influence of this urban middle class is all the 
greater because the bulk of Latin America’s rural 
population is politically passive and inarticulate. 

Inthe more important Latin-American coun- 
tries;—political power long ago passed from the 
handi of the aristocracy into those. of middle-class 
politicians, or of army officers, who are also usually 
of middle-class origin. These politicians and mili- 
tary men may not represent the “collective will” 
or the “interests” of their class, as the Marxists 
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would have it, but their policies certainly reflect - 
the attitudes ‘prevalent among people of their ` 


. ‘middle-class background: SPESA a vigorous’: 


nationalism. . . 
Inevitably, this middle- class nationalism ex- 


presses itself in resentment against whatever for- 


eign power occupies a dominant position in the 
economy of the hemisphere. Before World War 
II, when British capital still held important posi- 
tions in the economy of some Latin-American 
countries, their nationalism was anti-British as 
much as or even more than anti-American. 
Through the war, the United States came into a 
position of undisputed economic and political 
hegemony over the entire hemisphere, and in 
consequence, Latin-American nationalism is now 
directed almost entirely against the United States. 


BLIND HATRED OF THE UNITED STATES 


There are, however, varying degrees of national- 
ism. The leaders of the middle-class parties now 
in power in a number of Latin-American states 
are fervent nationalists, some of them with an 
anti-American record, but they are also respon- 
sible statesmen and realists. They recognize that 
in view of its overwhelming economic and military 
strength, the United States must inevitably play 
a leading role in the hemisphere. They also real- 
ize that their countries can reap substantial benefit 
from association with a power of such magnitude. 
They are willing to accept partnership — but not 
blind subservience in their foreign policy, or sub- 
ordination of their domestic policies to the require- 
ments of American business interests. Such is the 
attitude, for example, of the Mexican and Vene- 
zuelan governments, and of President Fernando 
Belaúnde Terry of Peru and President Frei of Chile. 

But there are also more extreme nationalists, 
who regard any arrangement with the United 
States as treason. Extreme nationalism is not a 
mass movement in any Latin-American country, 
with the possible exception of Cuba, where it is 
fanned by extensive government propaganda. It is 
rarely to be found among workers, least of all 
among those employed by American-owned com- 
panies, which usually pay higher wages and pro- 
vide more social. services than any local capitalist 
does. In most Latin-American countries, extreme 
nationalism and virulent anti-Americanism are 
prevalent in certain restricted sectors of the polit- 
ical and intellectual elite: among university and 
high school students and teachers, lawyers, journal- 
ists, writers, and artists. Since the ruling political 
parties often recruit their leading cadres precisely 
from these groups, the absence of a mass following 
does not render extreme nationalism either im- 
potent or innocuous. 
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Roberto Campos, the Brazilian Minister of: 7 
Planning and former ambassador to the United . 
' States, ‘recently wrote of the extreme nationalists 
-of -his own country that in many respects their `` 
“false Brazilian nationalism-boils down to-hatred' -— 


of the United States, as if Brazil’s true’ interest 


were in direct mathematical proportion to the ` 


harm we could ‘cause to the great country in the 
North.” This blind hatred, as Campos rightly 
calls it, is aroused by the mere fact of United States 
political and economic hegemony in Latin Amer- 
ica, and not by any particular aspect of United 
States policy. The extreme nationalists object to 
any and every policy implemented by the United 
States.: Even when the United States government 
gave financial support to the Bolivian revolution- 
ary government, which had nationalized the tin 
mines and carried out the most drastic agrarian’ 
reform in the history of the continent, the extreme 
nationalists only complained that the Bolivians 
had sold out to the United States. 

The aim of the extreme nationalists is nothing 
less than the destruction of United States power 
in Latin America. Since no combination of Latin- 
American countries is strong enough to achieve 
this, the extreme nationalists seek an outside ally 
—a world power capable of inflicting a military 
defeat on the United States. 

Before and during World War II, Latin-Amer- 
ican extreme nationalism sought alliance with 
Germany and Italy. After the war, its interest 
was aroused by the new great power which had 
emerged to challenge the United States in Europe 
and Asia, the Soviet Union. Extreme nationalism 
now swung left: it established contact with the 
Soviet Union’s unofficial Latin-American agents, 
the Communist parties. The first fruit of their 
cooperation was the establishment of a coalition 
government of nationalists and Communists in 
the Central American republic of Guatemala. 

When the Guatemalan government was over- 
thrown by a ClIA-sponsored uprising in 1954, indig- 
nation swept Latin America. Moderate nationalists 
like Eduardo Frei of Chile joined the extremists in 
condemning United States interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of a Latin-American country. 

The Guatemalan affair demonstrated that the 
time was not yet ripe fcr the establishment of a 
Soviet base in the Western Hemisphere. Three 
years later, a revolutionary innovation in military 
technology completely changed the situation: the 
development of the Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 
sile freed Soviet military power from its restriction 
to the Eurasian land mass. 
America within the range of Soviet aspirations. 
As early as the spring of 1959, the Soviet Union 
established contact with Fidel Castro, offering 
him material support against the United States. 


This at last put Latin. 
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CUBA, A TEST CASE 


Soviet aid began pouring in, and in 1960 the 
Soviet government uttered its first, rather cau- 
tiously worded threat of nuclear retaliation in the 
event of an attack on Cuba. © ee 


There is some evidence of Russian hesitation 
and doubt about the wisdom of the Cuban ven- 
ture. Nevertheless, Russia’s appearance on the 
Latin-American scene had an electrifying effect 
on the extreme nationalists; Cuba seemed to them 
to be the test case which demonstrated the Soviet 
Union’s ability and readiness to support them in 
an out-and-out struggle against the United States. 
They had hitherto been skeptical of the Soviet 
Union, and in 1956 many of them had condemned 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. This critical atti- 
tude was now supplanted by one of adulation. 

There was something utterly artificial about 
this enthusiasm; it was not accompanied by any 
genuine desire to observe current events in the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc. Such fascinat- 
ing developments as destalinization, the rewriting 
of Party history, the rehabilitation of many of 
Stalin’s victims, the new trends in Soviet art and 
literature, the strains in Soviet relations with the 
satellites did not arouse the interest of these new 
admirers of the Soviet Union. Although ‘they 
could not help taking note of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, they failed to recognize its significance, its 
relevance to Soviet foreign policy, and its effect 
on the power and cohesion of the bloc. Their lack 
of discernment was unwise but understandable. 
To them, the Soviet Union was a military ally, 
and the real subject of their interest was Soviet 
nuclear and conventional military capacity. 

In the years 1960-1962, numerous extreme na- 
tionalists announced their loyalty to the doctrines 
of Marx and Lenin. Theirs was a very superficial 
Marxism-Leninism; it amounted to little more 
than acceptance of Marx’s definition of capitalism 
as exploitation of man by man, and of Lenin’s 
formula that imperialism was the last stage of 
capitalism. ‘There was no serious study of the 
subject, no interest in current developments. 

The unsophisticated observer nevertheless found 
it impossible to distinguish the extreme nationalists 
from Party-line Communists. And they were 
indeed Communists in the sense that they pro- 
fessed belief in Marxism-Leninism, supported So- 
viet foreign policy, admired the Soviet economic 
system, and strove to impose a similar system in 
their own country. But they were not Communists 
if that term is understood to imply subjection to 
Communist Party discipline and readiness to im- 
plement the policies of the international Com- 
munist movement. 
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-THE DECLINE OF COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
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“The distinction may appear to be mere hair- 
splitting, yet it is of vital importance to an under- 
standing of the politics of the Latin-American 
extreme left. Party-line Communists are trained 
totollow Soviet instructions to the letter, to retreat 
on -order as well as to attack. The extreme na- 
tionalists, who call themselves Marxist-Leninists, 
cannot be relied upon to do so. To them, the 
Soviet Union is not a leader to whom they owe 
unconditional allegiance but merely an ally, and 
even this only so long as Soviet policy is to their 
liking — that is, one of unrelenting and unceasing 
hostility to the United States. Fidel Castro is an 
example of this independence of mind; although 
completely dependent on Soviet economic and 
military aid, he has often openly — and sometimes 
dramatically, as in his refusal to sign the test-ban 
treaty — registered disagreement with any soften- 
ing of the Soviet attitude toward the United States. 


REVOLUTION THROUGH TERROR 


Castro’s revolutionary strategy for Latin Amer- 
ica 1s diametrically opposed to the strategy of the 
Communist parties. As expounded in Che Gue- 
vara’s book on guerrilla warfare, its three basic 
principles are that guerrilla bands can defeat a 
regular army; that by its activities, a guerrilla 
nucleus can create a revolutionary situation where 
it is not already in existence; and that the peasants 
and not the urban workers are the main revolu- 
tionary force in underdeveloped Latin America. 

A major effort to implement this strategy was 
joined -by a Communist Party which had seceded 
from the Soviet fold. In December, 1963, after a 
year of guerrilla fighting, sabotage, and terrorism, 
the Venezuelan people expressed rejection of 
Castroism and Communism by widespread par- 
ticipation in a presidential election which the leftists 
had first attempted to prevent and then to boy- 
cott. Minor attempts to launch guerrilla cam- 
paigns in Colombia, Peru, Brazil, the Dominican 
Republic, and Argentina were either nipped in 
the bud or crushed at an early stage, leaving only 
scattered guerrilla bands in the mountains. 

The Cuban strategy of revolution through guer- 
rilla warfare has thus proved ineffective in coun- 
tries where conditions are less favorable than they 
were in Batista’s Cuba. Most Latin-American 
governments have greater popular support than 
that of Batista. The armies of such countries as 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru are efficient and 
have a long fighting tradition; they cannot be as 
easily demoralized by guerrillas as Batista’s in- 
glorious army. And. finally, Castroite doctrine 
probably overestimates the revolutionary poten- 
tial of the Latin-American peasantry, for the 
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elements of this group most likely to rebel are cen- 
stantly being drawn off to the cities. 
The Cuban strategy of guerrilla warfare is at- 


tractive to nationalistic youth. The older genera- 


tion of extreme nationalists know that there are 
more effective ways of winning political power. 
They are members of the political elite; among 
them are influential politicians and even top-rank- 
ing army officers. There is, therefore, always the 
possibility of extreme nationalism coming to power 
in some Latin-American country through a coup 
or even by constitutional means. Such was the 
case in Brazil, where an extreme nationalist, Vice 
President Joao Goulart, acceded to the presi- 
dency in a perfectly constitutional manner efter 
the voluntary resignation of his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Janio Quadros. Goulart was a man of vacil- 
lating character, incapable of steering a definite 
course, but his extremist friends were pushing him 
toward a revolution of the Cuban type when 
in March, 1964, he -was deposed by an army coup. 

At that time the wave of extreme nationalism and 
Communism that had swept Latin America was 
ebbing. The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 had 
been the turning point. The withdrawal of the 
Soviet missiles and aircraft showed the Latin- 
American extreme nationalists that their entire 
policy had been based on a miscalculation — an 
overoptimistic assessment of Soviet possibilities 
and Soviet intentions. The Soviet Union was not, 
after all, willing to risk war in order to back a 
Latin-American revolution. It had only pushed 
onward as long as the United States permitied it 


the pro-Soviet Brazilian Communist Party to form,” 


a rival Communist Party of Brazil apparently sub- 


sidized by the Chinese. A similar split took place _ 


in Peru, while minor secessions occurred in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Chile. Tco much importance should 
not, however, be attached to these events. The 
Latin-American Communist parties are small and 
ineffectual; internal dissensions will hardly lead to 
anything but a further decline. 

As for the nationalists, their sympathies for 
China are likely to remain platonic; they are pri- 
marily interested in military strength, not in 
ideology, and China is not yet nearly strong enough 
to assert its interests in Latin America through 
the force of arms. 

After the Venezuelan presidential election of 
December, 1963, and tne Brazilian coup of March, 
1964, the extreme left suffered a third blow in the 
spectacular defeat of the Marxist Salvador Allende 
by the Ghristian Democrat Eduardo Frei in the 
Chilean >residential election of September, 1964, 
and Frers subsequent victory in the parliamen- 
tary eleczions this March. On all these occasions, 
the weaxness displayed by the leftists was un- 
doubtedly an effect of the missile crisis, which had 
robbed tnem of their nope of defeating the United 
States through alliance with the soviet Union. 


. The following lesson may be drawn from this. 


to do so, and had beaten a hasty retreat as soon 


as the United States showed its strength. 


THE SWING TOWARD CHINA 


One of the effects of the missile crisis has been 
to awaken the Latin-American extreme ration- 
alist? interest in the Sino-Soviet conflict end to 
swing their sympathies to the Chinese side. Before 
the missile crisis, they had regarded the Sino- 
Soviet conflict as irrelevant to the Latin-American 
situation, and Chinese criticism of Soviet foreign 
policy as unjustified. The Chinese accuse the 
Soviets of planning to betray the cause of revolu- 
tion by coming to terms with the United States. 
This certainly did not seem to apply to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, where the Soviet Unicn was 
challenging the United States by its suport of 
Cuba. But after the missile crisis fiascc, these 
accusations appeared to gain in substance. 

At the time of the missile crisis, the Communist 
Party of Venezuela changed over to the strategy 
of guerrilla warfare. At the same time, it ceased to 
support the Russians against the Chinese. 

In Brazil, a sizable faction broke away from 


Econamic aid alone is not enough; it must be 
supplem=nted by an effective American foreign 
policy. The. Alliance for Progress is the proper 
way to win the friendship of the moderate na- 


tionalists, who today constitute the most important 


political force in the area, but it cannot disarm 
the extreme nationalists, who will only continue 
to dencunce it as one more maneuver to perpet- 
uate United States domination. 

In themselves, these extreme nationalists may 
be troublesome to American business interests, 
but they do not represent a threat to the security. 
of the United States. They become dangerous 
only through their alliance with the Soviet Union. 
The aim of American foreign policy in the area 
must therefore be to persuade the Soviet leaders 
that Latin America is not within their reach. 
This cannot be done ty inflicting punishment on 
Central American army colonels, Caribbean ad- 
ventur2rs, and other exponents of extreme national- 


ism wìile avoiding direct confrontation with the 
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real ac.versary. 

The American policy of harassing the recipients 
of Soviet arms has not been effective in Latin 
America or anywhere else. The only effective 
policy is that of standing up to the donor, to the 
Soviet Union itself. That was done in the Cuban 
missile crisis, and the result has been a very marked 
decline of anti-American extreme nationalism and 
Communism in the area. 
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CONTAINING 
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Ta October, 1962, Cuban missile crisis was the 
great watershed for American foreign policy. The 
United States demonstrated decisive strategic su- 
periority in second-strike missile deterrents and also 
local conventional superiority. Above all, we con- 
veyed the clear determination to use them if need 
be. Since then our military lead over Moscow has 
grown larger. Rather than trying to close this gap, 
the new Soviet leadership seems to have intensified 
Khrushchev’s post-1962 shift from heavy industry to 
consumer goods. The whole post-Stalin Soviet shift 
at home from terror to incentives and the emphasis 
on preventing thermonuclear war require at least 
atmospheric détente with the West. 

Moreover, American strategic superiority, the 
Sino-Soviet split, and the reassertion of Eastern 
European nationalism confront Brezhnev and Ko- 
sygin with far more serious problems of imperial 
readjustment than Stalin’s successors faced. Our 
alliance problems fade into relative insignificance 
when compared with their dilemma: the longer 
Moscow tries unsuccessfully to excommunicate 
China in order to contain Mao’s rising influence, 
the more Russia’s allies, notably Rumania and 
Cuba, can assert against Soviet wishes their in- 
creased autonomy (given them by Moscow lest they 
support Peiping), and therefore the fewer reliable 
allies Moscow has to contain Peiping. 

Moscow’s strategic pause is also prolonged by the 
Chinese challenge to Russian territorial integrity 
and national interests and to Soviet hegemony in the 
international Communist movement. The Sino- 
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BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH 


_A wide-ranging research associate at M.I.T.’s Center 


for International Studies, Mr. Griffith sees vital need 
for continued firmness in United States policy toward 
both of the major disputants in the Communist world. 
Author of many books and policy studies, including the 
recent volume THE SINO-SOVIET RIFT, he éalls for a 
program that will curb Red Chinese expansionism as 
effectively as the post-war policy of containment has 


restricted Soviet expansion. 


Soviet split thus works in our favor, except in areas 
where neither Moscow nor Peiping can pre-empt 
major influence, such as Africa (most recently, in 
the Congo), where the Chinese drive makes Mos- 
cow more aggressive. 

Our foreign policy toward the Soviet Union 
should have three major objectives: 1) preventing 
thermonuclear war by 2) containing Soviet power 
within its present limits, a policy which, as Professor 
Richard Lowenthal wrote in these pages last month, 
“has proved its worth,” and thus 3) gradually re- 
placing the U-.S.S.R.’s present nationalistic and 
ideological expansionism by moderation and pro- 
tection of its true national interests. 

Our major current policy problems with the 
Soviet Union are the control of nuclear weapons, 
Germany, and Cuba. The first is the most general, 
and potentially, although not immediately, the 
most important. General and complete disarma- 
ment is unlikely in the near future. As long as the 
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Soviets remain expansionist, we must maintain de- 
cisive strategic superiority over them. Also, since 
agreements with Moscow are unreliable if there is 
no provision for inspection, we must not give up an- 
ground inspection as a prerequisite. Soviet authori- 
tarianism and strategic inferiority compel them to 
secrecy. Even so, peripheral arms-control measures 
remain desirable, if only to make miscalculated or 
accidental thermonuclear war less likely and to 
consolidate détente — which, among other things, 
is a precondition for liberalization in the Com- 
munist world. The partial-test-ban treaty, signec in 
August, 1963, not only furthered these aims but zlso 
greatly intensified Sino-Soviet hostility, since it 
proved to Peiping that Moscow preferred détente 
with Washington to support of China against the 
United States. 


GERMANY AND REUNIFICATION 


No crisis in Berlin is now in sight, but only be- 
cause we succeeded in the Cuban missile crisis, 
The best way to prevent another Berlin crisis is 
adamantly to maintain our rights in the city by 
resisting, as we have been doing, Communist efforts 
to whittle at them. 

For us, the German question is whether West 
German military and industrial power will remain 
in the Western alliance, or whether it will join 
France in trying to remove American influence 
from Europe, or be neutralized, or, at worst, fall 
under Soviet influence. The German question also 
involves NATO’s main current problem: nuclear 
targeting and sharing. The discrepancy between 
Western European economic and military. power 
is So great, France’s nuclear ambitions probakly so 
persistent, and Germany’s willingness to remain de- 
prived of any access to atomic weapons probably so 
limited in time that we cannot reasonably expect 
NATO to continue effectively without some 
nuclear-sharing plan. | 

It is entirely possible that by imaginative expan- 
sion of our allies’ role in the planning for the use of 
nuclear weapons, West Germany’s willingn2ss to 
forgo a national nuclear deterrent can be kept 
alive. If the Soviets oppose such sharing, they are 
disingenuous or hypocritical, for it is a far better 
thing for them than an independent West German 
nuclear potential. Since NATO remains necessary 
to contain potential Soviet expansionism, and 
thereby to work toward its gradual erosion, w2 must 
move toward meeting European, and specifically 
German, desires for nuclear sharing in targeting 
and weapons in such form and at such speed as the 
Europeans propose and as will keep Germany and 
Great Britain, and, if possible, France, reasonably 
satished. : 

American troops in Germany not only contain 
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Soviet expensionism but also prevent any potential 


German urilateral moves, an unlikely but possible” 


contingency. Disengagement in Central Europe 
therefore remains, for now, contrary to our inter- 
ests, as it B to the genuinely defensive interests of 
the Soviet Union. 

Moscow and Paris know that the German prob- 
lem involves German reunification, and that this in 
turn is inextricably tied up with developments in. 
Eastern Europe. The most significant new political 
fact in West Germany today is the great rise in 
popular commitment to reunification. This has 
been caused by the growth of German economic and 
conventional military power, and, in the younger 
generatior, where it centers, by lack of guilt feelings 
for Nazi crimes, search ior an idealistic goal beyond 
their material affluence, and hope that the recent 
changes in Eastern Europe will make reunification 
possible. 

No Russian government, Soviet or other, will 
ever really want the reunification of Germany ex- 
cept under Russian control. It can therefore occur 
only if Moscow reluctantly accepts it as a lesser 
evil than continuing Central European instability. 
Moscow will not accept reunification without at 
least two major preconditions: first, the guarantee 
by the West (primarily the United States) of the 
present Polish-German and Czechoslovak-German 
frontiers; second, a similar guarantee that what is 
now East Germany will not become a military base 
against the Soviet Union, but that rather, through 
regional arms control in Central Europe, Soviet 
security will profit. This in itself would require 
that the evolution in Eastern Europe toward na- 
tional independence and liberalization produce a 
kind of s-ability that would eliminate East Germany 
as a necessary strategic and ideological outpost of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Thus independence and liberalization for the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the guarantee of 


their bcundaries with Germany are prerequisites ` 


for German reunification. The Soviet Union cannot 
stabilize its position in East Germany. We cannot 
stabilize our position in West Germany and Europe 
if we accept the division of Germany. Given the 
rise in sentiment in West Germany for reunification, 
we must be credibly committed to it. We must 
also be sommitted to the changes in Eastern Europe 
and the boundary guarantees set forth above. The 
last is perhaps the easiest. The French and British 
have already publicly supported the present Polish- 
Germaa boundary, and we should move toward 
doing the same, thereby depriving the Warsaw 
Communist leadership of its principal source of 
popular support — fear of Germany — and thereby 
influencing it toward more concessions to its people. 

In Eastern Europe we have the opportunity to in- 
tensify our policy of peaceful engagement — what 
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President Johnson calls bridge-building — primar- 
ily in trade and cultural exchange. We should 
vary our policy toward individual countries, first, 
according to their degree of independence from the 
Soviet Union, and second, according to their in- 
ternal liberalization. We must also make clear 
that we are not striving to produce in Eastern Eu- 
rope states which would be allied with us or with 
NATO, or even neutral states, like Austria. Our 
objective should be states whose foreign policies, 
like Finland’s, take legitimate Soviet security inter- 
ests into account. 

Finally; our policy toward East Germany must 
be decisively different from our policy toward the 
rest of Eastern Europe. First, we wish Moscow to 
loosen its grip on East Germany rather than fruit- 
lessly hoping to stabilize and hold it. Second, no 
East German Communist leader can last long with- 
out strong propping from Moscow; Communism 
deprived of Soviet support would bė overthrown 
because such “national Communism” requires a 
nation, and East Germany cannot become one. 
Third, since East Germany is of vital interest to 
our West German ally, we must not take a more 
favorable posture toward East Berlin than Bonn 
does (all the more so now, when Ulbricht has out- 
played Erhard in Cairo). 

Bonn’s policy is to isolate East Germany; ours 
must be the same. Only in this way may we hope 
eventually to persuade Moscow to exchange an 
isolated, unstable satellite for a modus vivendi with 
Europe and with us. 

As Dr. Halperin points out in this issue, in Latin 
America we can profit by aiding the moderate 
nationalists (like the followers of Betancourt of 
Venezuela and Frei in Chile) through the Alliance 
for Progress; we can render harmless the extreme 
nationalists (Castro and his supporters) by demon- 
strating, as President Kennedy did in 1962, that 
they cannot expect Soviet military aid because Mos- 
cow dares not give it. We demonstrated in 1962 
that we will not allow, and will if necessary prevent, 
by a naval blockade backed up by our superior stra- 
tegic deterrent, a Soviet attempt to establish a 
military capability in this hemisphere. 

Castro is no real threat to the United States now. 
He is, in fact, a kind of hostage which we could use 
against the Soviets as the Soviets have thought of 
using West Berlin against us. It must be clear to 
Soviet analysts, especially after their misreading of 
American determination in the cases of Korea and 
of Cuba, that we could’use even stronger medicine 
against threatened Soviet military intervention in 
Vietnam or direct military expansion elsewhere. 
It is within the theoretical power of the U.S. mili- 
tary establishment not only to bar Soviet. access 
to this hemisphere but, should the Russians retali- 
ate, to deny their vessels access to Murmansk, 
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Vladivostok, the Danish Straits, and the Darda- 
nelles. Soviet planners must contemplate this. 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 

After we foiled the Kremlin’s 1960 attempt to 
gain predominant influence in the Congo, Moscow 
was until recently relatively quiet in the Afro-Asian 
area. But new Soviet opportunities in the Congo, 
plus Chinese competition there and elsewhere, have 
reawakened Soviet ambitions. We must not allow 
Moscow to enjoy détente with us and simultane- 
ously support national liberation struggles. Were 
it not for Soviet and Chinese intervention, we might 
well leave Africa and Asia to their own devices. 
But we still must attempt to contain Soviet and 
Chinese expansionism; the strategic and economic 
prizes that could fall to the Communists in the 
underdeveloped world deny us the luxury of in- 
difference. We must do what we sensibly can to 
prevent Soviet- or Chinese-armed rebellions from 
capturing major countries in “‘the third world.” 

Our problems in Africa are particularly serious 
for two reasons. First, the South African white 
redoubt is so strong and the black Africans so weak 
that only outside help can overcome South Africa, 
and only Moscow (or perhaps Peiping) can and 
may give this help. Second, the resultant conflict 
would be racial war at its worst, and this would 
inevitably nourish our racial problems at home. 
We cannot proclaim integration at home and sup- 
port white supremacy in South Africa. We must 
therefore find ways to re-establish good relations 
with moderate African nationalists. We should try, 
for example, to disengage from our unholy alliance 
in the Congo with South African white mercenaries. 
We must also add deeds to our words against Portu- 
guese, South African, and Southern Rhodesian 
white domination, which cannot last, in any case, 
for these whites are on the losing end of history. 
Specifically, we should begin to discourage Ameri- 
can investments in the white supremacy countries 
of Africa. . 

Support of the United Nations remains in our 
interest, because the UN can limit some local wars, 
and thus aids containment of Moscow and Peiping; 
for the same reasons, Moscow obstructs the UN and 
Peiping tries to destroy it. No longer, though, can 
we rely on a safe majority in the General Assembly. 
It is in our interest, then, to abandon our recent 
insistence on compulsory assessments for UN peace- 
keeping expeditions. Those that are in our interest 
are worth our contributions. Those that are not 
in our interest — and we are approaching a time 
when an unfriendly majority can vote them into 
existence — we should not arbitrarily be required 
to pay for. We may not like the principle in the 
abstract, but in practical terms we can be no more 
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willing in the future than are the Communists now 
to tie our interests to a hostile majority of the 115 
United Nations countries. 


CHINA 


How dangerous to us is China, and how may we 
best deal with it? We fought World War II in part 
to prevent a hostile major Asian power, Japan, from 
conquering East Asia and threatening us in zhe 
western Pacific. We fought a limited war in Karea 
to prevent a similar threat. We are now con- 
fronted with another such challenge, this time ky a 
China with an immense land army and the begin- 
nings of an atomic capability which may eventually 
threaten our physical security. 

Unlike imperial Japan, Communist China is so- 
cially revolutionary as well as anticolonialist, and 
its ambitions, although also centered in East Assia, 
are worldwide in scope. China centers its world- 
wide revolutionary drive in the nonwhite un-Jer- 
developed regions, but its propagandists are even 
at work to exploit its racist appeal within our swn 
country, among the American Negroes. (Ihe 
underdeveloped world is not alone a threat tc us, 
because it is too weak; but if China should capzure 
it, and also bring Japan into its orbit, our peril 
would be great.) 

Mao’s determination to displace Moscow at the 
head of a purified international Communist move- 
ment has been most successful in East Asia. The 
1962 Chinese victory over India scared much o the 
rest of Southeast Asia into neutrality or a pro- 
Chinese position. Sukarno is increasingly alied 
with Peiping. India is weak and divided. 

Long-range Chinese goals begin with exparsion 
to the previous limits of imperial Chinese influcnce, 
including Southeast Asia, the Soviet mar=tme 
provinces, and Taiwan. These aims make China 
hostile to Russia and, unless we turn Taiwan and 
Southeast Asia over to them, to us. Chinese zres- 
sure now centers in South Vietnam and Laos but 
China’s revolutionary activity is not limited to East 
Asia. Peiping supports its Adriatic ally, Albania, 
the first East Asian foothold in Europe sinc: the 
Mongols. It is splitting Communist parties thrcugh- 
out the world, including North and South Am-rica, 
where the Chinese support Fidelista activity against 
the pro-Soviet Latin-American Gommunist perties. 
In Africa the Chinese give radical anti-Western 
elements money, arms, and training. China ery- 
where preaches and acts on Mao’s doctrine th -t the 
United States cannot win in guerrilla warfar- and 
will eventually have to abandon it. 

Our strategic choice, therefore, is betweez: two 
alternatives. The first is to contain China within 
its present limits of geographic influence, in order, 
through prolonged frustration, so to moderete its 
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geographic ambitions and its atomic threat that 
we may =ventually achieve with China something 
like our bartial precarious modus vivendi with the 
Soviet Unicn. The second is to abandon, as gradu- 
ally and with as muck face-saving as possible, 
Southeast Asia and Taiwan but continue to defend 
India amc. Japan by our sea and air power. Im- 
mediately, -his means that we would leave Saigon. 

South Vietnam is far away; the war there is 
dirty ard bloody, and Americans have a deep 
revulsior, confirmed in the war with the Japanese 
in the Pacific and with the Chinese in Korea, 
against figating fanatical troops in Asian jungle 
wars. Furthermore, the argument for abandonment 
goes, there is no viable anti-Communist, to say 
nothing of a democratic, government in South 
Viétnam.; she Vietnamese are weary of the war, 
and its extension would only bring in millions of 
Chinese troops. Let us, therefore, leave Vietnam, 
and fight, ii we must, where there are strong popular 
governmerts on our side — in Thailand, Malaysia, 
or even India or Japan. 

Those who advocate the second alternative miss 
the mai oint: the nature and extent of Chinese 
ambitions. As Roderick MacFarquhar wrote in 
these pages last month, China’s rulers are totally 
hostile ~c the United States. Such men’s appetites, 
history teaches, are whetted by victory, never 
satiated by their foes’ concessions. Furthermore, 
the longer we wait effectively to contain them, the 
closer ther come to effective atomic delivery capa- 
bility. Today Mao and his associates are very 
confident. They beat us, they think, in the Korean 
War. They faced down the worst the Russians 
could co to them and still gained influence every 
year. Ihzy. humiliatingly defeated India. They 
are the first Asian, colored, revolutionary power to 
explode an atom bomb. Their influence in Africa is 
rising rap:dly. Finally, we have been steadily losing 


and they have been gaining in South Vietnam. If, 


they will not stop now, why should they stop if and 
when we leave Saigon? And why should anyone 
believe we would keep pledges to other Asian 
countr es after we break them with Saigon? Thus 
everywhere time works for China and against us: 
the sooner we decide on containment, therefore, 
the be.-ter. 

In Viennam, as toward China altogether, we can 
expect little help from our allies. Britain is fully 
occuped in Malaysia, whose enemy, Indonesia, 
is movinz closer to Peiping. France, convinced 
we wil leave Saigon, favors neutralization — that 
is, Sav-ng as much face as possible while adjusting 
to Chnese victory. Germany and Japan are in- 
active India, still suffering from the shock of the 
Chinese Himalayan victory, needs our aid. What- 
ever we <lecide needs to be done in East Asia, we 
must do ourselves. 
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As for the Soviets in East Asia, the Sino-Soviet 
split has greatly reduced Soviet power end influence 
there. In areas where it cannot brang military 
power directly to bear, Moscow wIl therefore 
probably offer little more than verba. protests to 
American containment of Chinese e*pansionism, 
so long as we do not attempt to invade and occupy 
either North Vietnam or China. 

South Vietnam is far from the most favorable 
terrain on which to contain China, but tre alterna- 
tives — the loss of Southeast Asia to Ghina, the 
encirclement of India, the threat even f Japan: in 
short, Asia’s adjustment to our withdrawal and 
Chinese advance — would all be worse. Therefore, 
to hold South Vietnam is our most important 
present priority in containing China. Can we? 
And how? 

Our objective should clearly be limitec to holding 
South Vietnam and ending the guerrzle warfare 
there — specifically, to return to the 959 status 
quo, before Viet Cong guerrilla actien became 
extensive; it should not include the ovz2rthrow of 
the North Vietnamese regime. We need not, and 
should not attempt to, achieve that. In oath Viet- 
nam the cards are still stacked against us, and our 
position there may well continue to werzen. We 
must intensify our efforts all the more Further- 
more, instability in Saigon is best remedied by 
demonstrated firmness on cur part. 

Peace in Korea on the basis of the status quo ante, 
let us remember, came from the credible American 
threat to Peiping that we would otherwis- begin air 
strikes on Manchuria. The war in South Vietnam 
is different, but the principle is the same we must 
borrow strength from our opponents’ wzakness — 
North Vietnam’s vulnerability to air and æa attack. 
Furthermore, Ho Chi Minh, although tmder pre- 
dominant Chinese influence, hardly waat: to fall 
under total Chinese domination, which would be 
inevitable if he had to call in major Chirete forces 
to defend him and if our bombing destroyed the 
industrial capacity he has with such difficu-ty built 


up. Our leverage on North Vietnam is considerable, | 


but only if our intentions as well as our cepabilities 
are made clear to Hanoi. 

Opponents of escalation reply that ever i Hanoi 
wanted to, it probably could not stop the Ve: Cong; 
most of the rebels’ supplies come from So.1th Viet- 
nam itself. This is true, and Viet Cong tco2ps are 
mostly nationalist and social revolutionary rather 
than Communist; but it is far more impcrtant, as 
the overwhelming weight of expert opinien holds, 
that the Viet Cong are directed from and cor trolled 
by Hanoi. Ho Chi Minh called off the guerrilla 
war once, after the French left in 1954; Le began 
it again in 1959; if he wishes, he can call it cff again. 
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A-d what, opponents of escalation ask, of Chinese 
irtecvention? In the first place, Chinese policy is 
not zigh risk but low risk. As analysis of captured 
Cnirese military documents has shown, Peiping is 
quite aware of the threat of American conventional 
ard thermonuclear capacity, the more so since it 
cen w longer depend on Soviet aid against us, and 
it hÆ no intention of engaging us in these fields. 
Mor over, its advocacy and support of guerrilla 
warfe-7e, in South Vietnam and elsewhere, are based 
or it: assessment that we cannot win such a war and 
wil withdraw rather than escalate it. . 

VUiescow seems to believe, on the other hand, in 
the r=ality of our determination to escalate, and 
there ore believes the guerrilla warfare is too risky. 
It is Zf the utmost importance for us not only to 
prcve the Chinese wrong, and thus to contain 
them. but also to prove Moscow right, lest the 
Russians also renew their broad-scale support of 
guerr-Na struggles. 

Ou- best course in Vietnam is neither negotiation 
(wLica now, since Hanoi is winning, could mean 
onl- crfeat) nor all-out attack; it is, rather, careful, 
graiusted conversations and escalation. This seems 
to we the choice President Johnson has made. At 
caca adage, we should privately convey to Hanoi, 
Peising, and Moscow our goals and our methods. 
Wesh auld make clear to Hanoi and Peiping that we 
can acd will continue to escalate, unless and until 
the: ace prepared to go back to the 1959 status quo, 
to he gradual destruction of North Vietnamese 
pors and then of industrial installations. More may 
be rec ssary — Chinese intervention would force us 
to con ‘der extending our air strikes first to South 
Chiaa and then to their atomic potential; this 
poss bizty should be made clear to Red Chinese 
lead=re We should emphasize to the Russians our 
self-anjosed limitation on our objectives and also 
mak: Gear that while we want détente with them, 
as we ope eventually to obtain it with China, any 
subs -artial military intervention by them will risk 
the ise of our ability to blockade not only Cuba but 
the Da:danelles and the Baltic Sea as well. 

Chin=’s drive for power centers in the colored 
underd -veloped world. Peiping has especially great 
hopes ia Africa and is investing much effort there. 
We nust therefore move rapidly and intelligently 
to pr=vent the racist Chinese, as well as the Russians, 
from fiszing too successfully in these waters. 

Tas may seem a tough and dangerous policy. 
It is. BL: Demosthenes vainly warned the Athenians 
abou P-ilip of Macedon, “if any man supposes this 
to be peace, which will enable Philip to master all 
else and attack you last, he isa madman.” : Appease- 
ment ncv will mean not lasting peace but major 
war late. 
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a story by WALLACE WHITE 
A graduale of Stanford, Wallace White began his hoped to do was for herseif and her husband and 
"e . her daughters. Harry had not been forced to come 
wring -as œ reporler on: the Sail Lake TATBUNE Ul up PR the ae He had come of his own free 
1952. Seven years later he joined the staff of the wew will. But he had come as well because he was a 
fool, walking through the door into the chute along 
CP ATU NOE OKTE RECT ERIE with the cther cattle, caught by a promise held out 
to him, a promise of something on the other side of ; 
the wal. 
H The grain of the wood made patterns on the wall 
ARRY Inci, the new cook, lay on his cot m his of his zabin. No two boards were alike, and no 
cabin behind the kitchen. He was smoking = cig- _ patterr. was repeated. A man could draw such pat- 
arette and looking at the ceiling, hoping tc feel terns, Harry thought, and not do as well as nature. 
tired. He was not tired, and soon he got uf and Nature had arts no one understood. He dropped 
walked about the floor, bumping into things and his sigarette on the floor and stepped on it. After 
cracking his shin on the metal cot. He held ks leg they had hired him, the Riebers had paid for his 
and sat down on the edge of the cot, his cigarette new shoes and for two work shirts, and for these 
between his thumb and middle finger, staring -z the things he was grateful. He got up slowly and rocked 
wall. The knotholes were dark, the grain solint- back anc forth in the center of the room. The . 
ered. A large crack ran between two of the beards. cabin was small. He had seen the same walls for A 
On the day she had hired him, the wife =f the four or fve weeks, devoid of any human form ex- 
owner of the resort had worn a hat made of fe.zhers cept his own and that on a newspaper clipping he 
— brown, green, and orange feathers mixe; to- had tacked to the wall — a picture of a girl from 
gether, like no bird that had ever lived. Wi. un- Bostor. who had got amnesia and was found, after 
revealing eyes, she had looked at the group c men six weeks, in a hotel room in Chicago. They said ; 
in the social room of the Haven of Hope, in San she hed not even known her name. With his hands 
Francisco. She had looked them over like a cattle in his pockets, he walked to the door and stepped 
buyer: “Have they been here long? What about ow onto the hard earth. ` 
their work history? Are these people reliable Cap- It was almost dark, and a wind blew from the i 
tain?” She must have been in league wih the canycn to his left. The air was fresh. He could 
captain of.the Haven of Hope, Harry thought, or see only the fading sky fringed by trees, and in 
she never would have lured them up here. Or else back of his cabin the mountains under clouds. He 
the captain had been deluded, thinking Mrs. tipped ais head back, remembering a song the 
Rieber was a good woman, when the only gcod she  patrœns of the resort had sung that evening at - 
we 
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campfire: “If yow’ll be M-I-N-E, mine, PI be 
T-H-I-N-E, thine... .’ He had come to the 
campfire that evening and had sat unobtrusively 
on the ground at the edge of the crowd that had 
gathered around the fire. He had joined in the 
singing with them. The girl, the Riebers’ older 
daughter, had been on the other side of the fire, 
her dark hair made lighter by the glow from the 
burning logs. Now and then she had glanced in 
his direction, not even seeing him. He worked his 
lips silently and closed them as if to keep his breath 
from escaping. The breeze chilled his shoulders 
through his cotton shirt. 


At the Haven of Hope, in San Francisco, where 
men who were down on their luck were always 
welcome, Harry had got meals and a place to 
sleep even though he could not afford to pay. The 
Haven of Hope took in all men, no matter how 
much trouble they had seen. He had been staying 
there a little over a month when Mrs. Rieber had 
appeared. “Mr. Inglis,” the captain had said that 
day. “Mr. Inglis, Pm happy to tell you there’s a 
job I think you can fill.” No, Harry had thought, 
let me have more time before I go to work — just 
one more long, long game to play before the night 
falls. “You’ve cooked for large crowds, haven’t 
you?” 

“A long time ago, in the Merchant Marine,” 
Harry had said. 

“When was that?” 

“A long time ago —— I don’t know. Seven, eight 
years ago now.” 

“Didn’°t you have some cafeteria jobs after- 
wards?” 

“Afterwards?” He tried to remember. 

Harry turned on his heel, feeling it cut the hard 
dirt, and faced back toward his cabin, his arms 
out from his body, his chest in. He stepped over 
«the sill and went back inside, and the patterned 
walls seemed to tell him: these are your limits, this 
is what you’ve got; stay here. Eight by twelve. 
He multiplied: seventy-two, eighty-four — no, 
ninety-six square feet. He stood before the gray 
seabag that had been everywhere with him. The 
hem that held the drawstring around the top was 
coming loose, and he thought, I must get a needle 
and some heavy thread. “If you want the job,” 
the captain of the Haven of Hope had said, “‘we’ll 
talk to the lady right now. Her and her husband, 
they’ve got a resort outside of Napa, up in the 
mountains north of Napa, and you’d get room and 
board plus two hundred dollars for the summer.” 
The captain looked around to see if the woman 
was within hearing distance. She was not. ‘‘She 
come here looking for men for heavy work; didn’t 
expect to find a cook. No, sir. But I spoke highly 
of you, Inglis. It isn’t every day people like that 
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are looking for a cook — at a place like this.” The 
captain smiled, but his smile faded. “If you take 
it, Inglis, you’d better do a good job, to show the 
lady she did right in coming to the Haven. J] 
wouldn’t send out a man I didn’t believe in.” 

The captain believed in Harry. Harry hesitated. 

“Well, sir?”’ the captain said. 

Harry said, “PH talk to her. OK.” 

Out of generosity, or out of something less ad- 
mirable, the Riebers had promised Harry and the 
two other men they had hired at the Haven — a 
handyman and a driver for their flatbed truck — 
a quart of beer each day. The beer, an unexpected 
boon, had made the disadvantages of the job seem 
less and less. As the weeks went by, Harry had 
come to expect the beer, a necessary nourishment. 
It was free, but it served to put the men more and 
more in the Riebers’ debt. How had they known 
this simple thing would tie the men to their jobs 
so surely and so fast? 

Now he stood stock-still, listening. A sound 
came through the open window. Harry stood with 
his neck taut and heard a splashing sound, like 
a fish jumping out of water. It sounded again, 
then stopped. Did he hear voices? No, just splash- 
ing in the distance. He walked to the window and 
looked out. The sound could not have been that 
of a fish, for the canyon stream was too far away. 
But it might have been made by someone swim- 
ming in the pool on top of the hill. He considered 
this idea. Once, he had seen the two Rieber girls 
walking toward the pool at twilight — the older 
one, Janet, and her little sister, Karen; the older 
one thin and the other still chunky with fat; the 
older one with tanned skin and nearly a woman’s 
breasts. : 

He listened but could hear nothing. How far 
sound carried, all the way from the pool on top of 
the hill down through the trees! The sea on quiet 
nights would send its rush and low retreat all the 
way to the galley, and sometimes, when he had 
finished his work and had gone topside to stand 
silently at the rail, he could hear voices from the 
afterdeck. And sometimes the sea seemed to have 
voices of its own. He cocked his ear. Did he hear 
a splashing sound now, or was it just the wind? 
He lighted another cigarette, then walked to the 
center of the room and pulled the string that 
turned off the light. Now there was only the orange 
glow of his cigarette and the cold moonlight 
through the window. 


Ais dinner that evening, Janet Rieber had 
come to the kitchen behind the dining hall. “Mr. 
Inglis, that pie was so good, I wonder if I can have 
another piece.” Her shirt was white, a boy’s shirt, 
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and in its pocket she had put a pack of chewing 
gum; he could see its outlines. “Well, can’t you 
give me one anyway? I won’t tell; I promise. 
Please, Mr. Inglis.’ He cut the pie with che 
butcher knife, making a piece twice as big as usal. 

“Oh, thanks so much. You’re a very good cook.” 

“I used to cook in the Merchant Marine, Jemet. 
When I was about your age I joined the Her- 
chants. When I was sixteen I left home and went 
to Frisco, and then after a while I started ship ing, 
and now Pm — how old? — twice as old — no, 
three times as old as you, Janet, and still...” 
But she did not want to hear about him. He might 
ask her about school, but he knew that all actults 
asked such questions and that she would resent 
his asking. He stood there dumb, and she thacked 
him again and went out, letting the screen door 
bang, the pie in her hand. Harry stood a: the 
sink with his head turned, watching her a. she 
walked. 

“Mr. Inglis!’ It was her mother, surprising him 
at the sink. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Rieber.” 

“I just thought I’d ask you whether you nave 
enough milk for tomorrow. Mr. Rieber wll be 
taking the truck into town.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Rieber, I think we’ve got enc:gh.” 
He went to the door of the refrigerator room and 
looked in and saw three five-gallon milk cans 
sitting on the raised lath flooring. “Yes, ma’am. 
We've got plenty.” 

The mother nodded and walked away, end he 
thought: I was just talking to your daughte-, who 
was wearing a boy’s white shirt, open at the neck. 


He could hear nothing more. In the dzrkness 
was only the sound of wind and living things 3ome- 
where under the trees in the brush. He d-opped 
his cigarette on the floor and covered it wath his 
foot. He walked to the door again and started 
across the pale clearing from his cabin toward the 
kitchen at the rear of the dining hall, a great hulk 
that floated peacefully in darkness. He dimbed 
the two steps of the stoop and opened the screen 
door to the kitchen and reached into the pocket 
of his dungarees for the key to the woodea door. 
He unlocked it and stepped inside. He moved 
- slowly to the right and reached out to much a 
table, then trailed his fingers along the wall toward 
the refrigerator room. When he came tc it, he 
flattened the palm of his right hand on the metal- 
covered door and pulled at the knob with his left 
hand and felt the door catch, held back by the 
padlock put on it each night by Mr. Rieker him- 
self. Mr. Rieber was smart. He had had tze sense 
to invest in this resort. He sent his daughters to 
a private school in the winter. Shaking tke hands 
of Harry and the other two men from ths Haven 
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of Hope, be had told them to call him by his first 
name — Fred. Harry did not know why he dis- 
liked Fred Rieber. It mace no sense, but neither 
did a lct cf other things. His heart was pounding 
as he moved toward the sink and ran his fingers 
over the drainboard. When he found the ice pick, 
he graspeit it and returned to the cold metal- 
covered door and squatted on his heels, working 
at the paclock. | 

Withou: even thinking, he remembered that he 
had been a fun-loving boy. One summer night 
after a party he and his friends had decided to 
go out to the river not far from Pocatello. “Hey, 
Harry,’ -he other boys had said. “We're going 
to get tke girls to go in with us.” l 

“Like hell you are,” he said. 

“Hel we ain’t.” 

“Haw?” 

“Barbera Jessup will. She’s going to talk to the 
others. They’ll go.” 

“Well, OK, I guess so.” 

“Yc chicken?” 

“Hey-all no.” 

At the river, the boys had put on their suits 
near some spindly bushes; the girls had put on 
theirs in the car. Then Harry waded into the 
water and began swimming silently in the dark, 
movirg close to a small red-haired girl, feeling 
her arms beneath the water, cold and slippery. 
She Fad tried to get out of his hands, but he had 
touched her beneath the water, and she had let 
him hold her. 

He hed been a smart boy too, or at least he had 
thought so. Then where had his smartness gone? 
Now he sat back on his heels with sweat warm on 
his forehead. Yes, he had been smart. In the 
summers he used to go out to a ranch not far from 
town and help round up cattle. When he had 
left Idaho and gone to San Francisco, he at first 
had aung around the docks and earned a few dol» 
lars ruaning errands for shippers. Occasionally 
he wculd supplement his income with small thefts. 
Witk his saved money he decided to buy a yellow 
polo shirt and, eventually, a jacket with a brown 
and wkite houndstocth pattern. 


H. 7ORCED the ice pick into the padlock until 
his wrists ached. Then he propped the padlock up 
and began to pound the ice pick’s handle with the 
hee! o7 his hand, driving the tip of the pick into 
the iock. He placed the ice pick through the shackle 
of the sadlock and braced the pick against the door 
of the refrigerator room, turning and twisting the 
lock. He had been stronger in the Merchant 
Marire. On lunch-counter and short-order jobs 
after ne had quit shipping he had been stronger 
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too. But more and more over the years he had 
come to hate working under the lunch-counter 
and restaurant managers, men as strong-willed 
and self-important as some of his teachers back in 
school, men as cocksure as Mr. Rieber. He wiped 
his forehead with his sleeve, hearing his heart. 

He went to search for a hammer in the dark but 
found a screwdriver instead. With it, he began to 
unscrew the staple over which the hasp on the 
metal-covered door fitted and through which the 
padlock was linked. With his fingers as guides, he 
worked at unscrewing each of the four screws 
that held the staple in place on the doorjamb 
until at last the staple and the lock swung free. 
“Mr. Inglis,” Mrs. Rieber had said the day he 
and the other men arrived at the resort. ‘You 
men may have your beer anytime after your 
work is done. Just remember Mr. Rieber wants 
to get things closed up by about eight.” She had 
been wearing a pair of pants that day, and she 
had walked off in such a way that she caught the 
eyes of all the men without her husband suspect- 
ing, walking as her older daughter walked, but 
with years of experience. He had drunk and 
digested the quart of beer allotted him hours ago. 
Now, placing the screwdriver on the floor, he 
opened the metal-covered door and walked into 
the dark refrigerator room, where cheeses and 
roasts and hamburger and the three five-gallon 
cans of milk were kept in the silent cold. He 
knew where the beer was, and in the dark he 
walked on the raised lath flooring and felt his 
way along the cold shelves until he came to the 
beer and picked up a frosted quart bottle, chilling 
his hands. He brought the bottle out of the re- 
frigerator room and closed the door, then moved 
to the sink to find a bottle opener. He could not 
find one. | 


_ Crouching in the back room of a dry goods 
store on a Saturday evening, he had heard traffic 
through a closed window, heard people talking 
outside and known he must not answer them. 
Years ago. In his trousers pocket was twenty-six 
dollars in bills he had taken from a candy store’s 
cash register. Sitting there on the floor until it 
got dark, he seemed to wait for some particular 
thing, a remembered but vagrant thing that was 
seeking him. Now, as he banged the quart bottle 
against the edge of the wooden drainboard, he 
remembered how he had crouched in the back of 
the dry goods store until his stomach griped. He 
had laughed inside him at the thought of what he 
had done. He made his way back across the room 
and found the screwdriver and used it to pry off 
the bottle cap. He raised the bottle to his lips 
and swallowed. He could not remember where 
all that had been. Somewhere in California. 
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Years ago. Fresno? Bakersfield? And the thing 
he had expected had not come. He had not been 
caught. The searching, vagrant thing had not 
found him, though it had surely been there, not 
far away, not farther than his arm’s reach. He 
swallowed the beer, feeling its harsh coldness 
soothe his throat and fall into an empty space 
below. When the bottle was empty, he put it on 
the floor and went back into the refrigerator room 
and felt for another one. What if they should find 
out in the morning? To hell with them then, he 
thought. “Just a song at twilight, when the lights 


are low...” They had sung that at campfire 
too. “And the flick’ring shadows softly come and 
go...” He had sought the eyes of Janet Rieber. 


“Though the heart be weary .. .” He had sung 
to her with soft conviction. 

He drank the second quart bottle by a window 
near the sink, looking out at the dark hillside that 
rose up from the dining hall. When he had emptied 
the bottle, he stood balancing in the middle of 
the room, unsure where he was, spraddle-legged 
in the dark. When he moved, his foot kicked 
something — the ice pick-—— and it rolled across 
the floor. Wiping his mouth on the back of his 
hand, he went into the refrigerator room again 
and got a third bottle. He opened it with the 
screwdriver and walked to the screen door and 
stepped out onto the stoop and stood there gazing 
at the clearing. His cabin looked flat against the 
trees. In the distance something glinted, maybe 
a shard of glass. He could feel his own swallowing 
in his ears, and holding the bottle at his side, he 
waited to hear the call of an owl or the crackle of 
some animal in the underbrush; he heard nothing 
but the trickle of a stream, then splashing. He 
heard it again, as if from bodies in water. 


Dana his knees, he slipped the bottle down 
along his dungarees until its bottom touched the 
wooden stoop. He left it standing there and 
shuffled down the two small steps, lithe as a dancer. 
He turned and walked close to the side of the dark 
and floating dining hall. His feet touched stones 
and twigs and pebbles. He walked beside the dark 
dining hall where secretaries and salesclerks and 
accountants and middle-aged schoolteachers and 
the Ricbers ate his food every day, now floating 
dark as death, with grease on oilcloth table covers 
and sugar jars that needed refilling. He stopped 
by the dining hall’s front porch and stood looking 
out at the open space they called the mall, the 
flagless flagpole waiting at its other end, topped by 
a gold ball that shone in the light of the stars. 
The little log-cabin office next to the flagpole was 
locked. Some small creature shook the leaves 
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beside him, and he began to move across the raall, 
swinging his arms in rhythm. He found the path 
leading up the hill and began to climb, leaaing 
forward into the hill with his head‘ bent anc his 
arms and shoulders swinging to balance his egs, 
and after a time he felt no strain at all. He felt 
only the pleasure of blood pounding, irrigéting 
his flesh, working through all the arteries thar fed 
his body. He stopped at a point where the sath 
leveled off and listened again. He walked ur the 
path to the back of the shed that served as a pamp 
house. 

The pump house guarded the approach tc the 
swimming pool and shielded his eyes from the place 
where, during the day, the secretaries and sales- 
clerks and accountants and schoolteachers ran and 
splashed and stretched out in the sun. Nov all 
was dark. Behind the pump house he stood wait- 
ing, as if his body. had no weight and occucied 
only a point. in time that carried him forwerd. 
Hidden there, he could see one bright corner of 
the pool, some twenty feet away. Light fell rom 
the sky and by reflection wavered up from the pool. 
He heard splashing, and then the voices of the 
Riebers’ daughters became as clear as tho= of 
the boys and girls he had swum with in the -iver 
years ago, as clear as that of the red-haired girl 
who had let him hold her, underwater. 

“Come on back in, Karen!” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“Come on, I said.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

*““Scaredy-cat!”’ 

“I am not! Mother said for us to come Fome 
early.” 

“She never.” 

“Yes, she did. She said — 

“Well, Pm not tired yet. Come on, I'll race you 
Scaredy-cat!”’ 

Running his hand from his freka down over 
his mouth, Harry began to move along the zack 
of the pump house. At its corner he stood przssed 
against the boards. He started toward the con- 
crete walk around the pool where the berches 
stood, where the guests stretched out in the day- 
time, seeing the wooden bathhouse at one enc and 
the redwood fence at the other, and then he stood 
with both hands litted away from his sides as 
though he were waiting, animal-like, to spring 
forward. He saw the pool and the bathhouse and 
the dirt road beyond them that ran up tc the 
Riebers’ house. Pale dust rose on the road ia the 
daytime, but now it was just a scar in the moon- 
light, with stiff weeds standing gray beside it. and 
the pool was a glinting body that rippled sofiy as 
the water flowed into it at one end and lacped 
over the concrete trough at the sides and gu-zled 
into the drains that carried the water back into 
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the pump house. The motor of the pump within 
its chamber behind him hummed, and the canvas 
curtain: at the bathhouse entrances hung moist 
and silent. a: 

The zirls were not there. Harry ran forward. 
Then: Fe trotted down the concrete walk to the 
womens side of the bathhouse and flung open 
the carsvas curtain and stepped inside to surprise 
them. They were not there. He ran to each 
darkened shower stall and looked inside it, then 
turned ani ran back toward the doorway, pushed 
the carvas aside, and stepped out onto the con- 
crete walk, but he did not see them, and he de- 
cided they must be hiding from him. The pool 
rippled quietly under tne power of the pump, and 
the stars lay on it in broken images, shattered. 
He knew the girls could not have gone far. Per- 
haps they were playirg games. He had always 
liked girls who played games, who teased him. 
But a wave of fear washed over him. Suppose 
someth ng had happened to them. Suppose they 
had drowned! As in a memory of dark horror, 
he saw che girls stretched out.near the bottom of 
the swimming pool, their aching, drowning mouths 
workinz in silence. 

Witk measured, light steps he ran to the pool 
and sprang through tne air, turning over as he 
did, strixing his shoulders into the water, striking 
his face against the surface, sinking into the cold. 

He :enk, moving his arms and legs, his new 
shoes weighing him down, swallowing water and 
crying Du: soundlessly. He felt his shoes touch the 
botton, and he waved his arms through the dark- 
ness. “ne chlorine in the water burned his eyes. 
He thrashed the resisting water, and with water in 
his throat he clawed against the sides. For a mo- 
ment 12 rested against the bottom. Then he 
began zo churn with his legs, reaching for the walls 
with has hands, feeling the sides and bottom of 
the pod. for the girls’ bodies, moving against the 
cold, and wanting to gasp but not daring to open 
his meauth, and finally swallowing in great gulps. 
He clawed the wall, his fingernails slipping on the 
smooth tiles, and pushed himself up with his legs 
until h2 burst through the surface and gasped for 
fresh ar and reached out for the concrete trough. 
He hung there by his fingers, coughing. 

When he had caught his breath, he pulled 
himsel: out of the pool. He crawled to the concrete 
walk and sat sprawled on it, letting the water run 
from Lis body and from his hair. The chlorine 
still stung his eyes. He had not found the girls at 
the boztom of the poo!. They had not been there 
at all. He stared across the pool to the dirt road, 
trying to breathe normally. Soon he began to 
shiver in the light breeze. The shivering would 
not stop, and in a few moments he stood and 
began to walk down the path toward the dining 
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hall, with dirt clinging to his wet shoes, following 
the path to a level space, slipping on stones and 
looking behind him. He went down to the mall, 
crossed it, and hurried along beside the dining hall 
until he came to the clearing in back of the kitchen, 
where he stumbled and fell. He picked himself up 
and brushed his hands off on his dungarees and 
made his way to his cabin. 


Back inside his cabin, Harry turned on the light 
and stood in the middle of the floor, shivering. 
He wrapped his arms around his chest and looked 
at the wall. One corner of the newspaper photo- 
graph of the girl who had got amnesia had come 
loose and had begun to curl upward, giving her 
face a funny, haughty smile. He tugged off his 
wet shirt and dropped it to the floor. He tried to 
pull off his dungarees too, but feeling dizzy, he 
fell on his cot face down and saw waves of color 
rise before his eyes. The girls had not been at the 
pool that night at all, and he had heard no splash- 
ing and no voices. He had heard only the wind 
in the trees and the rippling of the water under 
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the force of the pump, and he had known it all 
along. Harry Inglis had tricked himself — he 
had played a foul trick on himself — and he had 
known it all along, he had not really been fooled 
at all, and tomorrow the Riebers would find out 
about the stolen beer and the forced padlock on 
the door of the refrigerator room, and if they asked 
him about it, he would lie, and if they did not 
believe him, they would send him away. Well, let 
them, he thought; let them. He would go right 
back to the Haven of Hope, in San Francisco. He 
thought that he was going to laugh, but he did not. 
‘Turning over on his side, he raised one hand and 
covered his mouth, breathing through his still- 
damp fingers. He drew his legs up under him in 
a passive crouch and gazed at the wall. I am 
forty-seven, he thought. Four. Seven. Three less 
than fifty. Seven more than forty. Eleven — no, 
thirteen less than sixty. He reached out to trace 
the grain of a board in the wall. With his fingers 
he followed the intricate grain of the wood to 
the farthest limits of the board, where the pattern 
ended. 


IN RETROSPECT 


BY MENKE KATZ 


O the orange grove in Carolina! 


Each orange resembles a shrunken head, 

the conquest of the headhunter. The wind 
through red cedar plays on the shepherd’s flute, 
the shepherd turned into a cross, Christ-borne. 


Clouds bring storm from the stone-age — a cave-mob. 


A tree at dusk is a crimson dagger. 
Dandelions are toothed dwarfs forging God. 
‘The mourning dove monotones the last rites, 


Death, redolent with jasmine, sweet pinesap. 


O the flag waving like a starry noose! 
Calm encumbered with the wrath of Cain’s soil. 


The wren, mute, like a stuffed apparition. 


The moon is in love-and-silver business. 
Cunning merchants sell heaven by the yard. 


How. to ) Sleep With 2 Dyne 


by Phoebe Lou Adams 


When in Scandinavia lasi spring, Phoebe-Lou Adans 


found much to enjoy in Denmark—the Viking ships, he - 


old forts, the strange food, the hospitable people; but wen 


it-came to the sleeping arrangements it was a differ. nt 
story. Miss Adams’ first book, A ROUGH MAP OF GREECE, 
has just been published by Atlantic—Little, Brown. 


Ie is a rumor in Copenhagen that it is pes- 
sible to drive from one end of Denmark to the otk=r 
— Copenhagen to the Skaw — in a single dey. 
Since the Danes, despite their tendency to turan 
everything possible into a joke, are honest at heart 
and accurate with facts to an almost worrisome 
degree, this story must be true. But how the fect 
was discovered is a mystery, for Danish driving is 
a pavane of infinite stateliness and courtesy. 

The young man who delivered my rented cer, 
after the papers had been signed and the varios 
gadgets on the dashboard had been identified, drew 
a long breath and braced himself for unpleasant 
but necessary business. “I must tell you,” he k=- 
gan, ‘that in Denmark we consider. that in almcst 
all circumstances, the pedestrian has the right af 
way.” I assured him that I consider the pedestrian 
has the right of way in all circumstances, as co 
bicycles, motor scooters, horses, and wandering 
livestock of any description. He grinned happily. 
I think he would have patted me on the head if 
such a gesture had been feasible in that midg=t 
vehicle. ‘You will have no trouble,” he announced, 
and went off with his documents. 

He was mistaken. I got lost at once, and if the 
overcast had not broken momentarily, would hare 
wound up in South Zealand. With the sun peerirg 
dimly on my left, I stopped and gave the right bf 
way to an old man whose wooden clogs turned up 
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at the toe in a curve that provided the other end of 
an arc begun by his long, curved nose. There was 
a gas station handy. The youth in charge of the 
pumps losed out, smiling. 

Do you speak English? The smile was heeured 
by that lcok of guilt which afflicts any young Dane 
who cannot decently answer yes to this question. 
Speaking English, one gathers, is practically a 
patriotic duty. 

I pointed at what I hoped was the main road 
north and sked, Kronborg? Utter dismay. The 
boy dashed into the station and reappeared with a 
map. We were here (miles off course); that street 
there (carefully indicated both on the spot and on 
the map) would lead into this road here (pencil 
check), which would lead into the main route to 
Helsinggr and Kronborg (large triumphant star). 
He might have been reciting low limericks for all I 
knew, but tke pantomime was clear as Euclid. 

A thousard thanks was about the extent of my 
Danish vocabulary, and for once it was suitable. 
The main north highway appeared exactly as 
described. and this time I succeeded in transferring, 
from it to the coast road, which is much prettier. 
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This particular coast road rambles along the 
west shore of Øresund, with handsome houses and 
small forest patches on its inland side and alternat- 
ing marshes and beaches toward the water. The 
beaches are flat, narrow, and white, In the swamps, 
tall grass and reeds, dried yellow by the winter, 
rose out of a mat of thin, new green. Behind this 
loose grass screen, swans bobbed on slate-blue 
water which grew paler toward the east, melting at 
last into a thin, silvery mist. Above the mist, the 
sunless sky showed a surprising variety of color, 
great sheets and streaks of watery blue, gray, violet, 
and purple drifting across each other in the wind. 

A few miles south of Helsingør is a new museum 
called Louisiana. It was established by a cheese 
manufacturer, reportedly to ease his conscience; 
his crime was selling the secret of Danish blue to 
somebody in Wisconsin. Since the philanthropist 
conceived his project rather suddenly, following 
the Heather Ale transaction, he had little to put in 


the museum but a few pieces of sculpture, some 


rather undistinguished paintings, and a display of 
modern Danish furniture, glass, and pottery, all 
fine items and easily collected. But this sort of 
thing doesn’t really make much of a museum. 
Louisiana, consequently, houses a wild variety of 
traveling art shows and a steady program of small 
concerts and recitals. 

The museum building is something of a work of 
art in itself. The property of Louisiana (the place 
originally belonged to a man whose several wives 
were all named Louise) consisted of a sizable house 
wreathed with balconies, railings, pergolas, and 
trellises, all painted blinding white. This gigantic 
wedding cake stood at the base of a triangular point 
of land jutting into the sea. A steep, heavily wooded 
ravine with a round pond at the bottom bordered 
the property on the north side, and the grounds be- 
tween the house and the sandy bluff overlooking the 
beach were dotted with ornamental trees and 
shrubs, some exotic and some merely old. The 
architects commissioned to enlarge this manor to 
respectable museum size were forbidden to tamper 
with the house or to chop a single tree. They 
managed by constructing a long, narrow, one-story 
wing composed of a series of blocks jogged along 
the lip of the ravine, where there was a gap between 
the tame trees belonging to the house and the wild 
ones in the gully. The effect of this contrivance, 
in which the side walls are largely of glass and the 
inner ones of unfinished wood and white-painted 
brick, is thoroughly charming. Views of the garden, 
where daffodils and narcissus glinted against dark 
spruce and fir, of the shadowy ravine reflecting 
green into the pond, and of the museum exhibits 
crisscross the eye as the building winds its way to 
the end of the point. There a small restaurant and 
terrace overlook the sea, for no cultural enterprise 
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is undertaken in Denmark without the near pres- 
ence of refreshments. 

At the moment, Louisiana was showing two dis- 
plays from the United States-- Grandma Moses 
in the house and pop art in the wing. There was no 
doubt where the interest of the Danish public lay. 
Attractive primitive paintings are to be found in 
folk museums throughout the country, but a life- 
size man in plaster of paris, seated on a mangy 
cafeteria bench and brooding over a cup and saucer 
on an authentically battered table, was a novelty. 


The only thing missing was the coffee, a lack which 
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some Dane had striven to remedy by dropping a 
bit of small change into the cup. Action criticism 
seems a logical consequence of action painting. I 
regret my inability to interpret this early example 
of what may be a significant new form. 


Noss: of Louisiana lie the town of Helsingør 
and Kronborg Castle, where visiting English com- 
panies play Hamlet every summer. The castle 
looms up across a small inlet in a flourish of ba- 
roque towers and turrets, but is finally reached 
through the middle of Helsinggr’s dock district, 
amid a great clanging of hammers and squealing 
of whistles. Several cars and a sight-seeing bus were 
approaching Kronborg along with me, and we 
created much delay, everybody trying to give 
somebody else the honor of precedence. A little 
engine towing a large crane waited politely until 
we all got off its track. Kronborg rises straight 
out of the sea, with a moat looping around the 
inland side. Inland from the moat lies the parking 
lot, backed by a road, the tracks, and a collection 
of work sheds and docks where large ships were 
tied up. Ducks and swans patrol the reedy moat, 
indifferent to the industrial racket across the road. 

An old bridge and an impressive gate lead into 
the main courtyard, large and stone-paved, where 
the play is staged before audiences who come, if 
they know the Danish climate, with plastic rain- 
coats secreted in their evening clothes. Aside from 
the danger of being dampened, there is an appropri- 
ateness about this Hamlet-at-Kronborg arrange- 
ment that is almost eerie. A play can be staged 
anywhere, of course, but Kronborg, begun in brick 
and finished off in 1585 with more elegant sand- 
stone, looks so precisely right as a setting for this 
particular play that one is tempted to believe 
Shakespeare had seeri the place — or, worse folly, 
that the architects of King Frederik II foresaw the 
requirements of Shakespeare’s characters. Great 
formal rooms of state lead into dark passageways 
to which small, conspiratorial private chambers 
cling like secret vices. The thing can be taken, 
with little strain on the imagination, as a physical 
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symbol of the play’s shifts between public decorem 
and private deviltry. (Common sense points cut 
that private apartments were small simply becaxse 
the royal family wanted to be comfortable. The 
great halls are obviously unheatable, and life. in 
winter must have required heavy applications of 
furs and alcohol.) The ghost would have walk=d 
on the gun terrace, where the old cannon whith 
enforced Dentnark’s collection of tolls from shzps 
using the strait still point northeast toward tne 
Swedish coast. 

= Kronborg is a palace inside < a fortification, a 
although the inside has been restored with fine 
taste and restraint and contains some exceptioral 
furniture from the seventeenth and eighteenzh 
centuries, I preferred the gun terrace. Below tae 
cannon snouts, the wall joined a slope running inco 
the water., This area — could it be a glacis? — 
was not exactly paved, but, rather, surfaced wih 
rounded yellowish stones. Four or five people hed 
worked their way down the slope and were fishinz, 
balanced precariously on rocks originally put thers, 
with some art, to discourage the human foot. TEe 
wind complicated the business, and the whae 
situation was one to arouse sympathy. I watched 
hopefully, but nobody caught so much as a minnow. 

The gun. terrace trails off into- gigantic moe 
runs — steep-sided artificial hills covered wi. 
short, rippling grass and honeycombed with pas- 
sageways and portholes. Two little boys wese 
playing war, stalking each other up and down tke 

slopes. No more sensible, I peered into a barred 
' porthole and confronted, at the other end of a 
drainpipe tunnel, one of the urchins peering bacx 
at me. We both withdrew in chagrin. 

Back in the main courtyard, a party had as 

sembled for a guided tour of the dungeons. Muca 
of Kronborg can be viewed without any formality 
beyond the purchase of a ticket, but the dungeors 
are strictly a supervised excursion, for good reasor- 
A stranger could blunder around down there fc 
hours, and it would take a search party to extract 
him. 
- With a sound sense of drama, the restorers havz 
kept electricity out of the place. The dungeons ar- 
seen by the light of small wall candles and th- 
guide’s kerosene lantern, all of which smoke anc 
stink in authentic antique fashion. Most of ths 
subterranean area was admittedly never anything 
worse than emergency troops’ quarters, but ther- 
are one or two dank, airless, low-ceilinged room- 
that chill the blood with real terror. 


Sarm from Helsingør, the road to Roskilde 
ran through flat, soft farm country where tractor 
rolled across the fields and fat silly-looking bird 
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ere efter them, hunting in the newly turned 
ground. In flight, these lapwings suggest sea gulls 
gone sligatlv awry, but on the ground, mincing on 
inadequate feet and bobbing their small, wispily 
crested heads, they look like dowagers with pinch- 
ing shoes. 

_ The farmhouses in this district were set widely 
apart, often surrounded by orchards and high 
hedges, and frequently built on the same general 
plan as the castle of Kronborg: a square of buildings 
surrounding a courtyard entered by a large closable 
door. I could see these doors in the houses north of 
the road Those on the south presented solid, 
usually w.ndowless walls. The pagan Scandinavian 
hell was z hall with a leaky roof and a door facing 
north. It had other, fanciful trimmings as well, 


but that north door was a feature based on prac . 


tical experience. 

Most o? the farms were devoid of outbuildings, 
barns anc sc on being incorporated into the basic 
square ard all of them painted white. 
capita corsumption of white paint must be higher in 
Denmark than anywhere else on earth. The situa- 
tion almcst warrants a formula: D + W = WP. 
A number of the farms still had the old soft-angled 
thatch rocfs, but thatching is on the way to becom- 
ing a lost art or an impractical trade or both, and 
various modern substitutes, like corrugated iron, 
were depbrzbly evident. The Danes I met who 
still own sucn roofs worry, not about leakage and 
fire as one might think (thatch is alleged to be im- 
pervious to the first and surprisingly resistant to the 
second), bat about the inevitable day when old age 
will just wear the things out. 

Roskilde, at the inland end of a fjord running up 
to the norzh coast, was once a seat of kings but is 
now a quiet, pleasant little city. Its great attrac- 
tion is the cathedral, where Danish rulers have 
been buried for nearly a thousand years. I may as 
well admi= taat my interest in old churches, no 
matter how robly Gothic, is negligible, while rows 


of sarcophag: adorned with bronze wreaths and 


armorial Deerings remind me, soporifically, of 
Dracula. Roskilde Cathedral has some carved 
wood panels of great age which depict biblical 
stories with z vivacity bordering on comedy, but 
otherwise it was no place for me. 


The tourist office suggested an alternative: ruins — 


of the church of St. Lawrence, under the town 
square. With a large iron key loaned by the tourist 
office in my hand, I hunted about among parked 
cars and coffee stands and found a flight of steps 
protected Ey a casual iron railing. The door at the 
bottom gave on the oddest display of ruins I have 
ever seen. In a sort of cement cave, lit partly by 
feeble eleccricity and partly by daylight filtering 
greenishly through heavy glass tiles in the roof, 
lay the lower walls and part of the flooring of what 
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The New York apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Halliday (she’s Mary Martin) 





In America’s finest homes...true-to-life color with 
RCA Victor Solid Copper Circuit dependability 


Beautifully detailed designs, executed by 
skilled craftsmen, make RCA Victor 
Color TV a rich complement to any in- 
terior. Shown above, the French Pro- 
vincial Martinique. 


Most true-to-life color—so natural and 
sharp, so bright—you’ll compare it to 
color motion pictures. 


RCA Solid Copper Circuits eliminate over 





200 possible trouble spots for fewer serv- 
ice headaches. 


RCA pioneered and perfected Color TV. 
Today, more people own RCA Victor 
Color TV than all other brands combined. 
Shouldn’t you? AP 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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BEE WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOK," SUNDAYS, NIC-TV 
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RCA SOLID COPPER CIRCUITS RE- 
PLACE OLD-FASHIONED “HAND 
WIRING” FOR GREATER DEPEND- 
ABILITY, BETTER TV PERFORMANCE. 





Think ahead- 

Get Smith-Corona 
the only portable 

= with a jeweled 
main beanng today! 





Exclusive! A jeweled main bearing right in the 
heart of your typewriter. Only Smith-Corona 
portables have it and so many other exclu- 
sive features. Smith-Corona builds the only 
electric portables. Only Smith-Corona builds 
portables with optional snap-on Changeable 
Type.™ Fact is, Smith-Corona has a habit of 


GUARANTEE: ANY SMITH-CORONA BRANCH OFFICE WILL REPLACE WITHOUT CHARGE 
5B YEARS OF PURCHASE DATE. NO LABOR CHARGE WITHIN 90 DAYS OF PURCHASE. WARRANTY 
T OR MISUSE AND EXTENCE 


CHARGER AFTER 90 DAYS. DOES NOT COVER DAMAGE FROM ACCIDEN 


being first with innovations that others follow 


years later... first with an all-steel frame, 
first with an all-steel carrying case, first with 
a full five-year guarantee No wonder more 
people buy Smith-Corona portables than 
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had been the choir and apse of an eleventh-century 
church. 

It was built of limestone, now badly eroded, with 
a floor of red and black squares. (The red squares, 
according to the brochure, were originally white. 
How anybody knows this is not explained; brochure 
writers always leave out the interesting details.) 
The remains of several brick coffins, much too 
small for any modern Dane, lay in the apse, and a 
passage ran around outside the whole structure, so 
that one could circle it, peering through gaps in 
the stonework at the blurred remains of ornamental 
carving. There was a faint, steady patter overhead, 
where people went about their affairs in the square. 

St. Lawrence’s church had a sad fate: first over- 
shadowed by the new cathedral nearby, it was then 
slowly engulfed by the rising level of Roskilde’s 
streets, which were simply repaved over the ac- 
cumulated rubbish whenever they became intol- 
erable. The church was refloored twice to keep 
up with the outside world, which explains the 
coffins, but with the coming of the Reformation, 
the whole building was judged dispensable and 
flattened. All that survives aboveground is one 
tower, usefully incorporated into the town hall. 
Excavation could retrieve only that part of the 
walls already buried before the church was razed, 
but the diggers turned up a fine collection of non- 
ecclesiastical junk — bits, stirrups, knives, broken 
hardware, coins — all the trash thrown or dropped 
in the square by the medieval citizens of Roskilde, 
who were, judging by the display in the museum, a 
cheerfully careless lot. 

Deceived by the long light of the northern spring, 
I reached the town of Ringsted in what I thought 
was midafternoon. Actually, it was past six o’clock, 
and everything was closed down except a coffee 
stall on the square. 

The cobblestone square contains a row of large, 
flat boulders, survivors of the circle where the old 
legislature sat to debate in the open air. Ringsted 
is proud of these stones, which prove that it was 
an important center of government centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. I sat on all the stones, one 
after the other, to the amazement of the coffee-stall 
proprietor, and decided that they must have been 
designed for men close to six feet tall. This brought 
back the question of the coffins at Roskilde. Is it 
conceivable that medieval people were as much 
smaller than their forebears as they were smaller 
than their descendants? Or did the old pagan 
lawmakers want to increase their height and visi- 
bility? 

Absolved from viewing the inside of the church 
and the tombs of kings Valdemar the Great, 
Valdemar the Victorious, Knud VI, and their kin, 
I genuinely admired the outside. The building 
has space around it, grass plots, and an orchard of 
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fruit trees in blossom. It was altogether a satis- 
factory thing to observe, for Ringsted is almost as 
old as Roskilde and less complicated by later 
additions. 

The Danes began, after their conversion to 
Christianity under King Harald Bluetooth (nobody 
seems to know how he got this name), son of Gorm 
the Old (who may have been two or three other 
people), by building small Romanesque churches. 
By the end of the eleventh century, presumably 
convinced that the new religion would last, they 
were enlarging and rebuilding most of these struc- 
tures in their own version of Gothic, which retained 
much of the sturdy, clean-cut simplicity of the 
Romanesque and depended for ornament on 
painted interior walls rather than elaborate stone- 
work. Partly for this reason, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause Lutheranism did away with minor saints, 
votive candles, and well-intentioned but ill-con- 
ceived dedicatory objects, Danish churches give 
an impression of austere practicality. They are 
unquestionably elegant but feel uninhabited. 

A Dane assured me that they are uninhabited. 
“It’s a state religion, so nobody bothers to go to 
church,” he declared, and proved it with the story 
of a friend whose drunken, feather-wit brother 
turned up missing. He was discovered in a nearby 
mental hospital, to which he had been dispatched 
by the local parson. Somewhat annoyed (after 
all, the fellow was merely drunk), the sober brother 
asked why the minister had taken such excessively 
drastic action. ‘‘But you don’t understand,” cried 
the minister, much shaken. “He was in the church 
— praying. What else could I do?” 

Having settled on a satisfactory style of archi- 
tecture, the Danes sprinkled their low green coun- 
tryside with high white churches and stopped for 
good. Almost any country church dates from the 
twelfth century or earlier. Any later church — 
barring those incorporated into various palaces — 
is pretty certain to be a twentieth-century creation 
in a previously unsettled district. The Reforma- 
tion in Denmark was a discreet, peaceable, well- 
managed affair in which nobody thought it neces- 
sary to smash and burn perfectly good buildings. 
Painted walls were whitewashed, superfluous statu- 
ary was put into the attic, and business continued 
in a decent way. The supply of well-preserved 
medieval churches is therefore close to inexhaustible 
and definitely stupefying. 


I HAD been warned in Copenhagen that hotel 
rooms are not to be counted on, at any season, in 
the larger cities. “They're always having conven- 
tions of furniture makers out there,” to quote pre- 
cisely. Slagelse, I concluded from a study of the 
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guidebook, was a promisingly small city. Besides, 
a Viking camp has been unearthed in the vicinity. 

The Slagelse hotel was my first encounter with 
an old-fashioned Danish hostelry, and experience 
proved it to be typical of the breed. 

The young boots spoke no English, but the desk- 
man did. ‘The food, which I ordered by pointing 
at random, was good; the wine list was better; the 
lighting was dim; the walls of the dining room were 
hung thick with the works of local painters. Until 
quite recently, a group of painters flourished as a 
matter of course in any Danish city, because it was 
unthinkable that a respectable citizen would put 
anything on his walls except an original work. ‘The 
painter might be unknown forty miles away, and 
the buyer was under no illusion that he was collect- 
ing a potential old master. On this happy under- 
standing, a great deal of pleasant painting was done, 
sold, and continues to ornament Danish houses in 
a highly agreeable, unpretentious way. It also 
ornaments Danish hotels, and so lavishly that I 
suspect arrangements about bar bills. My room, 
when I reached it, was huge, papered with some- 
thing resembling Battenberg lace, and equipped 
with a doona. 

A doona — correctly spelled dyne — is a feather 
puff inside a cotton bag, and it serves as sheet and 
blankets in one. I had actually met these things on 
an earlier visit to Denmark, and remembered 
them as sly enemies, given to ambush in the middle 
of the night. I gave this one a shake and went out 
to look for the Viking camp, called Trelleborg. 

The deskman was eager to help but incapacitated 
by his ignorance of Trelleborg’s location. Nobody, 
he lamented, had ever asked about it before. He 
consulted the boots — boots is the man to cultivate 
in a provincial hotel — who naturally knew where 
it was, how to get there, and also that it would be 
closed. 

I drove off anyway in the last pale twilight. ‘The 
expedition rapidly became a shot — several shots 
— in the dark. A light fog came up, trailing delu- 
sive ribbons across the road and wavering raggedly 
but obstructively around signs. When a drizzle set 
in, I gave up and retreated to the hotel, having 
tried every west road out of Slagelse except the 
right one. 

I gave the dyne another shake, to remind it who 
was boss, and went to bed. As I had foreseen, the 
dyne jumped me at midnight, bent on suffocation. 
The defense against this maneuver is to grasp the 
top edge of the dyne and flap the whole thing 
briskly up and down until the feathers are fluffed 
up. Peace lasts until the feathers settle again, 
causing the dyne to cling to its owner like a rubber 
glove, and with the same liquefying effect. Weeks 
of dynes taught me that its place on a warm night 
is anywhere but the bed; on a moderate night, the 
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dyne must be aired, or flaunted, about every two 
hours. On a really cold night, it is a treasure worth 
buckling to the soul with hoops of steel. 


| THE gray, rain-wet morning I found Trelleborg 
with no trouble at all. It lay down a well-marked 
side road which proceeded across country in a 
series of unaccountable right-angle turns. It was 
following the borders of old farms. I finally arrived 
at an avenue of trees, unmistakably a farmer’s 
driveway, but since the sign said Trelleborg, I went 
on in. A cherry orchard blossomed on one side of 
the drive, and on the other, six huge, overmuscled, 
smoke-colored bulls with black heads were tethered 
out by rings in their noses. The seventh animal was 
a cream-colored pasha with pink eyes who reclined 
in hideous state on a patch of buttercups. 

The driveway swung past the farmhouse and 
into a small parking lot. Trelleborg was simply 
a section of pasture closed off by a tiny ticket 
booth and a locked gate. A strange humpbacked 
building of softly curved brown planks and posts 
stood beyond the gate, and on my side of the 
fence an old man in rubber boots was scything at 
wet weeds. He stopped work, said something, and 
slouched off with the scythe over his shoulder. I 
considered the best way to climb the fence, for it 
was too wet a morning to roll under it. 

A woman appeared from the house, evidently 
recruited from some chore like chicken feeding, 
for she wore an apron over her starched dress, a 
sweater, and rubber boots. She took my inoppor- 
tune arrival (the place didn’t open officially for 
two hours) with unperturbed good humor. I 
handed over one krone, the gate was opened, and 
Trelleborg was mine except for the diffident pro- 
tests of some black-faced sheep. F 

The place is presumed to date from about the 
year 1000 and to have been built as one of a string 
of camps set up by Sven Forkbeard (son of Blue- 
tooth) as bases for his assault on England. Island- 
hopping is an old invention. It was old in Sven’s 
day, but he made exceptionally clever use of it. 

What remains of this camp is a circular earth- 
work about twenty feet high, with openings cut 
through it at north, east, south, and west. It has, 
naturally, been an obvious feature of the landscape 
for years, and excavation was not a matter of find- 
ing it but of rooting up the ground to make certain 
when it was built and how it was used. Denmark 
is thick with earthworks of one sort or another, 
from small barrows to large hills, simply waiting 
for the authorities to get around to them. There 
is no great hurry. A farmer traditionally plows 
around those on his place, and amateur digging is 
now strictly forbidden. If it were not, the country 


would be a paradise for disorganized antiquarians, 
for a map with every potential dig marked looks 
like a piece of cross-stitch embroidery. 

The ground enclosed by the central earthwork is 
something over four hundred feet across, and the 
sheep-cropped grass is now dotted with little cement 
blocks, showing where the excavators found, in the 
soil, traces of the walls and posts of the Viking 
barracks. The plan is perfectly regular. Roads ran 
between the gates, north to south and east to west. 
In each of the pie-piece quarters, four buildings 
stood in a square, forming an enclosed yard. There 
was one small extra building in the northeast 
quarter, and two very small structures, one at the 
north gate and one at the west, were presumably 
guard posts. The whole affair was reinforced with 
palisades inside and outside the earthwork, and 
the entrances had formidably solid gates. 

The whale-backed building out by the ticket 
booth is a partly conjectural reconstruction of one 
of these barracks. I gathered from a study of the 
inevitable brochure that the conjecture has to do 
mostly with the height of things and the shape of 
the roof, for excavation seems to have established 
beyond question the placing of the doors and the 
fact that the side walls were made of vertical planks 
with a row of posts standing free outside them. The 
building is long, with curved walls tapering toward 
the ends, being in fact the shape of a large galley 
with the bow and stern bobbed off. A narrow 
gallery runs outside the walls under a sloped roof. 
If this feature is correctly reconstructed, the galleries 
met at the inner corners of the square, and a man 
could move around a whole quarter of the camp 
under protection from the weather. The doors at 
either end of the building are so low that I had to 
duck under the lintel. There are even lower doors 
in old houses in Norway. I’m afraid these low doors 
prove only that an enemy coming in doubled over 
and head down is more easily axed than one coming 
in upright. If that was really the case, they had 
two tries at any intruder, for there is a small room, 
with a door, partitioned off at either end of the 
building. In the long central section, raised earth 
shelves run along the side walls; they are wide 
enough to sleep on, head to the wall and feet 
warmed by the fire on a stone hearth in the open 
central space. 

The thing looks altogether neat and shipshape, 
if a bit lacking in privacy and plumbing. I was 
reminded of Scott’s description of a medieval 
boudoir; comfort was not missed because it was 
not known. 

It seems unlikely that Trelleborg draws many 
visitors before summer arrives. Enormous rain- 
strung spider webs hung between the gallery posts, 
and the grass grew long around the place. Wet 
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to the ankles, I splashed back to the central earth- 
work. An iron tower has been put up in the middle, 
one of the very few misguided moves ever made by 
Danish restorers. The object, I suppose, was to give 
visitors a good view of the symmetry with which 
Trelleborg was laid out, but that can be appreciated 
perfectly well from the top of the rampart. 

I climbed up a sheep track, clutching at clumps 
of grass which came up in my hand and then at a 
small leafless bush which did the same thing. 
Alarmed at the possibility of being charged with 
defacing a historic monument, I shoved the stump 
back in the ground and continued on all fours, 
reaching the top before it occurred to me that that 
bush had been dead as Sven Forkbeard before I 
ever laid hands on it. 

Trelleborg is over two miles from the Great Belt, 
the strait separating Zealand from the island of 
Fyn, which seems a landlubberish location for a 
Viking base. The view from the top of the earth- 
work explains it. All the land to the north and 
west, now low-lying wet meadows drained by a 
couple of creeks, was formerly a lake, and either 
the lake or the ancestors of the creeks gave access 
to the strait. Trelleborg, built on a point extending 
into the lake, was protected on two sides by water. 
On the landward side, there is a wide, shallow 
moat, and beyond that a second earthwork en- 
closes a row of barracks set side by side with one 
end pointing toward the rampart. A moat lies 
outside this second rampart, and both rampart 
and moat angle out on the east side to include a 
burial ground. 

The information published about Trelleborg 
utterly destroys any romantic notion that Vikings 
were bloodthirsty pirates who rioted up and down 
the coasts of Europe as whimsy struck their ale- 
fogged minds. This place was laid out for a serious, 
well-organized campaign and built by engineers 
who followed a careful plan. The inner rampart, 
the outer rampart, and the two moats circle around 
a common center. A line extended through the 
long axis of the barracks at the outer rampart will 
infallibly arrive at that center. The inner barracks 
were identical in size and shape; the outer ones 
were smaller, but on their own scale, also identical. 
The unit of measure was the Roman foot, used for 
both buildings and earthworks. There was some 
ingenious fancywork at the gates to counteract the 
pressure of the piled earth. 

The Danes now have a habit of making tourist- 
enticing posters which amusingly represent their 
ancestors as stout, bowlegged ruffians, witless was- 
sailers submerged in whiskers, ironmongery, and 
beer. It is a terrible libel. They ought to be repre- 
sented as gaunt scholars armed with rods, chains, 
theodolites, spirit levels, and blueprints. 


Next month Miss Adams will write on the canals of Copenhagen. 
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ARCHIBALD MACLEISH AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


In the spring of 1939, President Franklin D. Roosevelt had been mulling over the question of who would succeed 


Herbert Putnam as Librarian of Congress. Dr. Putnam, a scholar, had made the Library attractive to foreign 


visitors such as J. J. Jusserand, the French ambassador, and Lord Bryce, the British ambassador. The President 


was tempted lo appoint Archibald MacLeish, and sought the advice of his friend Justice Felix Frankfurter. 


The White House 
May 3, 1939 
MEMORANDUM FOR F. F.: 

I have had a bad time picking a Librarian to 
succeed Putnam. What would you think of Archie 
MacLeish? He is not a professional Librarian nor 
is he a special student of incunabula or ancient 
manuscripts. Nevertheless, he has lots of qualifica- 
tions that said specialists have not. 

What do you think? You might consult with 
Sam Morison and any other Twentieth Century 
minds you think useful. I assume you will not revert 
to the Nineteenth Century in making your recom- 
mendation ! 


F. DR. 


May 11, 1939 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

By your kind inquiry of me regarding Archie 
MacLeish as a possible successor to Herbert Putnam 
you touch a subject of very special interest to me. 
Not only have I had to think about the nature of a 
great library during my twenty-five years at Har- 
vard, but I have been ancestrally concerned, as it 
were, with the problem, for since my early boyhood 
an uncle of mine was the Director of the great 
library of the University of Vienna. Ever since 
1911, I have had more than casual acquaintance 


Photograph of Archibald MacLeish courtesy of E larvard News Office. 
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with the Congressional Library, and Archie Mac- 
Leish I have known in his various manifestations 
from the time that he first swam into my ken as a 
law student in 1915. I say all this by way of indi- 
cating the point of view and experience from which 
I have derived the observations that follow. 
According to the best American and European 
tradition, the librarians that have left the most 
enduring marks have not been technical librarians. 
Every eminent librarian of the last fifty years in 
Oxford or Cambridge or the British Museum has 
been a scholar or man of letters. Dr. Richard 
Garnett and Sir Frederic Kenyon of the British 
Museum, Dr. Edmund Gosse of the Library of the 
House of Lords, and Sir K. W. B. Nicholson at the 
Bodleian Library immediately come to mind. ‘The 
librarian of the Widener Library in its greatest 
formative days was, as you know, Archie Coolidge, 
who wasn’t a scholar and not a librarian. ‘This is 
also true of the great library of the Harvard Law 
School. I should also mention John S. Billings, of 
the Army Medical Library. It has been true of 
similar institutions that the necessary technique 
for the technical running of a library can be supplied 
by subordinates. What is wanted in the directing 
head of a great library is imaginative energy and 
vision. He should be a man who knows books, 
loves books, and makes books. If he has these three 


qualities the craftsmanship of the librarian’s calling 
is an easily acquired quality. But only a scholarly 
man of letters can make a great national library 
a general place of habitation for scholars, because 
he alone really understands the wants of scholars. 

The danger of the technical librarian is that he 
over-emphasizes the collection and classification 
of books — the merely mechanical side of the 
library — and fails to see the library as the gateway 
to the development of culture. I believe it to be 
true that the failures in the British Museum and 
elsewhere have been largely promotions from within 
the staff of people who have grown up with the job, 
and who were rewarded for the obvious fidelity 
which, happily, is rather characteristic of those in 
the Government service. 

The need for qualities other than those which 
are trained in a professional librarian are accen- 
tuated in the case of the head of the Congressional 
Library. That Library is not merely a library, and 
in the immediate future even more so than in the 
past it will be concerned with problems quite out- 
side the traditional tasks associated with collecting, 
housing, and circulating books. For one thing the 
Library of Congress is a museum as well as a 
library. It has a distinguished collection of etchings 
and engravings — an aspect of the library which 
was of the greatest importance and edification 
to a person like Mr. Justice Holmes. It has a 
great collection of music — especially manuscript 
music — and its general manuscript materials, 
especially recent acquisitions like the Taft papers 
and the Roosevelt papers, present delicate questions 
which can be adequately dealt with only by a person 
of sympathetic and imaginative insight. 

But we are at the threshold of deeper problems 
than any that the foregoing present. Of course, 
the culture of books in the old-fashioned sense is 
still and will continue to be dominantly important. 
But in the educational influence of our democracy 
two new media are already competing for primacy 
with the printed page — the radio and the movie. 
In both of these educative forms Archie has been 
a pioneer. He was the first to experiment with a 
literary form constructed especially for its effective- 
ness through the unseen voice of the radio — he 
is the father of the so-called radio play. In the 
field of the motion picture he was the moving 
spirit in a series of “Contemporary History” which 
released two pictures that received widest acclaim 
—one a picture of the civil war in Spain with 
Hemingway commentary, and another on China 
done by Ivens, the famous Dutch picture photog- 
rapher. 
practicality, the Government, through the Federal 
Communications Commission, will be presented 
with the most subtle and difficult problems per- 
taining to the movie industry. 


With television entering the phase of 
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Another factor is likewise not to be lost sight of 
— Latin America. If the various attempts at cul- 
tural exchange with Latin America are to be 
wisely pursued by the Government, the Library of 
Congress should play a new important part. Archie 
has a wide and sympathetic understanding of our 
cultural relations with Latin America. Indeed, this 
is only one phase of the whole gamut of culture 
over which Archie’s experience and human associa- 
tions extend. 

It must be remembered that Archie was one 
of the leaders of his class at the Law School, proved 
his metal as a very able lawyer, was invited to join 
the Harvard Law School Faculty, then pursued 
his poetic career, was the most effective editor of 
Fortune, and this year showed astonishing personal 
and organizing faculties in connection with the 
Nieman Fellowships at Harvard. He unites in 
himself qualities seldom found in combination — 
those of the hard-headed lawyer with the sym- 
pathetic imagination of the poet, the independent 
thinker and the charming ‘‘mixer.” He would 
bring to the Librarianship intellectual distinction, 
cultural recognition the world over, a persuasive 
personality and a delicacy of touch in dealing with — 
others, and creative energy in making the Library 
of Congress the great center of the cultural resources 
of the Nation in the technological setting of our 
time. 

Faithfully yours, 
FELIX FRANKFURTER 


That Mr. MacLeish’s influence was lasting is 
altested by Davin C. Mearns, chief of the manuscript 
division of the Library of Congress and incumbent in 
ils chair of American. history. 


When, on that Monday morning, October 2, 
1939, Archibald MacLeish assumed the office of 
Librarian of Congress, the combination of the 
locks on the bronze doors of the treasure room was, 
without his knowledge, changed to conform with 
the date. This simple act marked more than dy- 
nastic transition; it was portentous, too, for it was, 
perhaps quite by coincidence, the day reserved for 
the Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels. 

It was said at the time, and it has never been 
satisfactorily confuted, that Mr. MacLeish had been 
prevailed upon to accept the appointment as a 
consequence of glib representations that the Library 
was so mechanized and routinized, so aloof from the 
ordinary concerns of men, that its affairs might be 
administered in the course of the morning shave, 
thus freeing the remainder of each day for pleasanter 
and more engrossing pursuits. He had been misled 
—wittingly, or carelessly, or ignorantly — but 
discovery did not bring dismay. 
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Now, more than a quarter of a century later, it is 
still too soon to measure his achievement detachedly, 
for the very reason that it is impossible to think of 
him impersonally. At the same time, it can be 
confidently, and even judiciously, declared that 
his mistakes were few, whereas his attainments 
were many, were great, and are enduring. 

It is interesting to speculate about how he came 
first to be considered for the post. On December 
10, 1938, there had been a luncheon at the White 
House to discuss the proposed library in Hyde 
Park, and the President had run over the guest list 
for the benefit of the press. Among many distin- 
guished scholars it had included “Archie MacLeish, 
a writer, and I think he has been connected with 
‘Fortune’ ”; Professors Frankfurter and Morison of 
Harvard; Randolph G. Adams, director of the 
William L. Clements Library of the University of 
Michigan; and Julian P. Boyd, librarian of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Dr. Adams had 
remarked to Dr. Boyd on the astonishing absence 
of the Librarian of Congress, and Dr. Boyd had 
replied that in his opinion the prospective holder 
of that august place must be present in the room. 

In any event, when Mr. MacLeish’s selection was 
finally announced, the professional library associa- 
tions, with degrees of intensity varying from petu- 
lance to passion, protested with prideful, pro- 
prietary indignation. He was not even a recognized 
amateur; he had no standing in the guild; whatever 
his gifts for other callings might be, he was starkly 
disqualified for a position to which only their own 
anointed might aspire. Happily, they were soon 
conciliated; a dutiful resistance was broken; angered 
shouts were hushed; he was accorded full faith and 
allegiance; and when they found their voice again 
they found that it was his. 

Mr. MacLeish’s librarianship, to which he 
brought pace, style, taste, sagacity, and grace, 
extended over a period of a little more than five 
years. His tenure was brief, his accomplishment 
monumental. From the outset he understood the 
nature of his charge. He wrote: “the Library 
itself . . . is an institution of learning unique 
among the learned institutions of the world —a 
library having the educational facilities and the 
educational excitement of a great university; a 
university having the timelessness and the enduring 
integrity of a great and ancient collection of famous 
books.” 

He was at once an illuminating and a ventilating 
engineer. He became the Great Fenestrator. In 
consultation with examining committees, possessed 
of special skills and broad experience, he completely 
revised the Library’s administrative structure and 
fixed the broad design which still persists. With 
grants from foundations and private benefactors, 
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he established fellowships for young American 
scholars and for war-displaced scholars from abroad, 
who tested the strengths and weaknesses of the 
collections and made recommendations for their 
development. He secured from cordial Congresses 
substantial increases in appropriations for person- 
nel, equipment, and material, and with their con- 
sistent interest and support, radically expanded the 
Legislative Reference Service. In a ringing state 
paper, he enunciated for the first time the Library’s 
canons of objectives. He encouraged the staff in 
initiative and innovation and discarded antiquated 
methods in favor of modern practices. Under his 
direction, research was conducted in radio broad- 
casting and scriptwriting. He installed a sound- 
recording laboratory. He attracted munificent 
donations. Most important, he instilled a sudden 
sense of contemporaneity and an awareness of a 
world beyond the bookstacks. 

He enlisted fine minds and great hearts: an 
Arthur Houghton for rare books, a Jerome Wiesner 
for technology, a Harold Lasswell for the study of 
wartime communications, an Allen Tate for the 
chair of poetry, an Alexander Woollcott zestfully to 
select mysteries for the President’s shelf, a Thomas 
Mann as consultant on German literature, a Saint- 
John Perse as consultant on French poetry. 

As Librarian he was in fact America’s minister 
of culture. It was in that capacity that he chal- 
lenged the responsibility of the intellectuals, ex- 
pounded this country’s cause, and participated in 
the drafting of UNESCO’s charter. 

Memory catches him in flashes: climbing Capitol 
Hill with long and easy strides; dedicating the 
Hispanic Room on Columbus Day; receiving from 
Lord Halifax, for safekeeping, Lincoln Cathedral’s 
Magna Carta; mourning the fall of Paris; superin- 
tending the evacuation of priceless collections to 
less likely targets than was Washington; reading 
aloud The Dead Young Soldiers; presiding over the 
Librarian’s Conference; leading a seminar on 
Jefferson’s bicentenary; instructing the honor guard 
formed for the return of the national muniments 
to their niches in the shrine. 

When he resigned to become Assistant Secretary 
of State, the President wrote: “I think it is thrilling 
that you are not leaving us. The only trouble is 
that you jump from one mausoleum into the other. 
This is not meant to be derogatory on my part, for 
both the Library of Congress and the Department 
of State have long and honorable histories.” The 
message and its purport became known, and one 
saddened associate suggested a reply: “Tell him 
that a rolling stone gathers no mausoleum.” Later, 
that erstwhile colleague would express his feelings 
differently: “The brush of the comet gave a new 
dimension to the library.” 





DON’T 
GIVE US YOUR TIRED, YOUR POOR 


by MARGARET BENNETT 


Under this pseudonym lwo young librarians have col- 
laborated in writing a good-natured expostulation 
aboul their profession. Librarianship, they point out, 
is extremely demanding, and librarians need plenty of 


muscle — physical, mental, and moral. 


Pc, a year ago one of our library patrons 
who was teaching fourth grade, studying for his 
supervisory credential, and moonlighting as an 
encyclopedia salesman had, as the euphemism goes, 
a nervous breakdown. He wound up in a state 
mental hospital for several months. When he 
emerged, naturally he was still in a somewhat 
shattered condition, and the outpatient counselor at 
the mental institution started nudging him toward 
the ancient and honorable profession of librar- 
ianship. ‘‘Maybe in a junior or senior high school, 
because you already have a teaching credential” 
were the exact words of the counselor. On top of 
that, everyone who knew Jim kept dropping in to 
the library and urging us to help “the poor guy” 
gain admittance to graduate library school. “It 
would be good for him,” they said, and obviously 
he couldn’t return to teaching because “the class- 
room would be too much of a strain.” 

All of this brought home to us the fact that 
there is an idea rampant among counselors, educa- 
tors, and laymen that the library profession is some 
sort of great, warm, book-lined womb into which 


people who have been knocked about in life can 
retreat to spin out their days idly leafing the classics 
and saying “‘shhhhhhh.” 

In the public mind, librarianship seems to have 
become a kind of American Foreign Legion, the 
officially recommended ‘“‘way out” for doctoral 
candidates who can’t screw their courage to the 
sticking place to take their prelims, for battered 
teachers who want to escape the classroom, for 
people in business who buckle under the stress of 
competition, and for all those college graduates who 
have never quite figured out what to do with 
themselves. 

One indication of the currency of this belief is 
that the New York Life Insurance Company in its 
career booklet “Should You Be a Librarian?” finds 
it necessary to point out that “‘librarians are normal 
human beings’ — a bit of information they don’t 
feel compelled to pass on in their booklets about 
any other profession. 

Not only is library service considered a haven for 
people with emotional and personality difficulties, 
but just let some aspect of a person’s respiratory, 
digestive, or motor system start acting up to the 
extent that it affects his work, and see how quickly 
his family doctor or a concerned friend will spring 
forward with “You'll have to go into something less 
demanding, get a job where you can take it easy 
— Say, I know. You could be a librarian!” 

Even more alarming to us in librarianship, 
though, is the other side of this base-metal coin. 
The same well-meaning citizens who steer the dis- 
turbed and sickly into our ranks also steer the tal- 
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ented and the vigorous young people whom we so 
desperately need away from library service. Should 
an athletic, good-looking, debate-team captain and 
National Merit Scholarship winner make it known 
that he very sincerely wants to become a librarian, 
he could expect somewhat the same reaction as the 
one when a young man announces on the Mike 
Nichols-Elaine May recording that he has a burn- 
ing desire to become a registered nurse. 

An outstanding girl might get a more indulgent 
response, for after all, “librarianship is a woman’s 
profession.” But, still, if she is attractive, everyone 
will have a “‘this, too, shall pass” attitude, knowing 
she will change her mind quickly when Mr. Right 
comes along. 

No, the young people whom our educational 
institutions propel toward a library career are too 
often the shy underachievers who test high in verbal 
skills and low in math-science, the kind who “‘read a 
lot,’ which frequently means that they sit alone 
staring at an open book because they have no 
friends. 

Aware that such recruits will have difficulty 
facing the tremendous challenges of the next 
decades, library schools are starting to screen their 
applicants more carefully, refusing to play the role 
of the midnight mission of the professional schools. 
As Dr. Martha Boaz, dean of the School of Library 
Science at the University of Southern California, 
says, ‘“‘We’re looking for candidates with plenty of 
physical, mental, and moral muscle. The job of 
the librarian is becoming increasingly complex and 
difficult — and library school faculties are deter- 
mined that the meek shall not, by default, inherit 
the berth.” 


ote of us who are already in the field, facing 
the dual explosions of population and knowledge, 
agree with Dr. Boaz. Librarianship today is very 
demanding, and we feel it should be so advertised. 

Physically, librarians have to be in top shape 
to face long, exhausting, and, contrary to the myth, 
nonsedentary days, with evening and weekend 
assignments often thrown in. Besides that, we need 
special reserves of energy for chasing the fleet-footed 
exhibitionist from the stacks and for acting as 
bouncer when the reading room degenerates into a 
“teen-age nightclub.” 

When Deborah King, the former head of the 
UCLA library circulation department, was asked 
to name the most important quality in a candidate 
for a library job, her immediate reply was ‘Good 
feet!” Now, while this misses a few of the qualities 
we feel are indispensable for most professional 
library positions, it comes closer to what we really 
need than what the public thinks. 
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Intellectually, no profession demands a greater 
breadth of knowledge from its members. The entire 
world’s fund of information — now doubling in 
size every year — is our realm, and we must be able 
to call forth the most obscure fact rapidly and 
accurately, often with disaster simmering in the 
background. Recently, for example, in a Gulf coast 
town a volatile chemical broke loose from its con- 
tainer and flared up, threatening to destroy the 
dock area. The fire department put in an emer- 
gency call to the public library in order to find out 
the properties of the escaping liquid. With the 
information supplied by the library the fire was 
quickly brought under control. 

In a large urban area, such as Los Angeles, the 
library reference desks give out more than ten 
million answers a year, answers that not only help 
keep docks from burning, but bridges from col- 
lapsing, businesses from failing, and human beings 
from disintegrating. 

A good librarian, however, does not confine 
himself to the prevention of disaster. Just as often 
he may find himself playing the role of midwife to 
a miracle. As Catherine Drinker Bowen said, “A 
scholarly librarian stands at times in the relation of 
editor. By tactful approach the librarian will 
discover the scheme of one’s book, how widely one 
plans to explore. . . . What he says can encourage 
expansion, a deeper treatment.” 

But if we librarians had to choose the most vital 
fiber in our professional makeup, it would be the 
‘moral muscle,” that tissue toughened by making 
difficult decisions and sticking by them. One such 
decision was made on that November, 1963, week- 
end by Jerome Cushman, head of the New Orleans 
Public Library. He had to decide quickly whether 
or not to release to the press the titles of the library 
books read by Lee Harvey Oswald. Cushman ex- 
plains his action in these words: “I am a strong 
advocate of the civil right of privacy, and I consider 
a patron’s reading habits as inviolable as the secrets 
of the confessional, but I decided that this informa- 
tion should be released to help block the hysterical 
rumors and inflammatory accusations already start- 
ing to fly in all directions.” 

Of course, not all librarians’ decisions achieve 
the national prominence of Mr. Cushman’s, but 
every day librarians are taking stands that vitally 
affect the life of our democracy. Some are as 
deceptively simple as that of the librarian in a 
Southern state who, in defiance of a posted, ill- 
defined local ordinance and without consulting his 
library board, waged a quiet and bloodless war of 
attrition against the ‘“‘colored’”’? and ‘“‘white” signs 
over the drinking fountains, patiently taking them 
down and putting them up again until finally he 
could leave them down for good. 

Then there is always the day-to-day battle of the 


book collection. Every pressure group in the com- 
munity believes it has an inalienable right to use the 
library as 1ts own personal propaganda distribution 
center and a concomitant right to censor out any 
materials presenting an opposing viewpoint. The 
librarian’s code of ethics requires that he maintain a 
book collection representing all points of view. Con- 
sequently, he may find himself laying his job on the 
line in defense of reading matter which is loathsome 
to him personally. Not long ago a California 
junior college librarian, a staunch liberal himself, 
was called before the faculty library committee to 
justify the library’s purchase of the John Birch 
Society Blue Book. 

A librarian who tries to supply his community 
with more than shelves filled with vellum-covered 
pablum can expect to be simultaneously spattered 
with such opposing epithets as religious bigot and 
atheist, fascist and ‘“‘dirty Commie,” bluenosed 
censor and leering pornographer. When these tags 
are also pinned on the members of his family, it 
takes muscle not only of the moral but also of the 
visceral variety to persevere. 

Today, opportunities in the library field are 
limitless. There is an estimated shortage of 100,000 
professional librarians. A talented person can shoot 
to the top possibly more rapidly here than in any 
other profession. But that word ‘‘talented”’ should 
be emphasized. ‘The person who cannot succeed in 
some other field cannot expect to honor the library 
profession with his presence and immediately rise 
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to the position of Librarian of Congress. No, if he 
has the personal qualities that would make him a 
low-grade teacher or social worker or lawyer, the 
chances are he will be a low-grade librarian as well, 
and we have no need for low-grade librarians. 

All of this may sound as if we librarians wanted to 
slam the door in the face of anyone with the slight- 
est physical or emotional difficulty, as if we wanted 
no one who is not a brilliant, hardworking, per- 
fectly adjusted, clean, brave, and reverent Jack 
Armstrong. This is not true. In the first place, it 
would be impossible to find such flawless specimens, 
and in the second, all that perfection would make 
us a deadly dull group. All we really want is to 
have people enter into librarianship as they enter 
into any other profession, not because of their per- 
sonal handicaps, but in spite of them. We want 
people to become librarians for positive reasons — 
because they have a consuming interest in ideas 
and knowledge and because they have strong 
public-service feelings, rather than because they 
happen to have asthma or a cosmetic difficulty or a 
hormonal imbalance or a touch of schizophrenia. 

If, as President Kennedy believed, “‘the library 
is the key to progress and the advancement of 
knowledge,” then the librarians of the future are 
destined to carry an immense responsibility. So 
please don’t give us your tired, your poor. Give 
us your vigorous, your rich in spirit and intellect, 
and the library profession will return their gifts to 
you a thousandfold. 


PRIVATE SERVICES for Dylan Thomas, Theodore Roethke, 


BY EDWARD WEISMILLER 


The death of song’s accomplished in the air, 


And earth again has feathers. Certain sounds 


Tumble, uprooted, through the empty miles 


And lodge somewhere, it may be; but the skies darken 


And winter from the north of time drifts in 


And chokes up all but silence. 


I have seen 


Enough; seen the marvelous plumage; heard 


A thousand birds bursting their throats with what 


They could not save, and heard the harmonies 


That could not save them. But all pattern ends 


At the light’s edge; and all climates are 


Killing: and what renewal is, is not 


Clear to the weathered eye. 


BOOKS and MEN 4 British novelist who began his career as a 


teacher, William Golding participated in heavy action as a naval officer in World 


War II, and then returned to teaching until the success of LORD OF THE FLIES in 


this country brought him freedom to write full time. The reasons for his immense 


popularity among undergraduate readers are here scrutinized by Kenneth 


Rexroth, poel, painter, and critic. 


WILLIAM GOLDING 


by KENNETH REXROTH 


PX ott the last writer in the world it would ever 
occur to me to read is William Golding, so before I 
start this little essay I want to make it very clear 
indeed precisely where I stand. Many years ago 
my friend Dwight Macdonald wrote a book about 
Henry Wallace, and everybody said, ‘Poor Dwight, 
he takes it all so seriously; it just goes to show that 
he’s jealous — he wishes he were Henry Wallace.” 
Later he wrote a devastating essay on James Gould 
Cozzens, and everybody said Dwight wished he 
were James Gould Cozzens. He wrote another 
about the Hundred Best Books more devastating 
still. His friends couldn’t make a mock of him by 
accusing him of wanting to be everybody from Gil- 
gamesh to Marcel Proust. So they just said he 
wished he were Mortimer Adler. It didn’t seem 
to occur to anybody that editors paid him money 
for doing these jobs. 

I haven’t any desire at all to be William Golding, 
much as I would enjoy spending my declining years 
pacing the lawns of Salisbury Cathedral Close while 
reading my Sarum breviary or seeking a glimpse 
of the protonotary curlew in the copses while the 
most gracious spire in Europe regarded me across 
the water meadows. It would be nice, but I 
wouldn’t want to write novels to do it. 

When I was asked to do a comprehensive piece 
on all the books of William Golding for the Atlantic, 
a spontaneous yes popped out of me before I real- 
ized what I was getting into. After all, Gertrude 
Stein spent most of her life trying to get into the 
Atlantic, and they didn’t take her until she was 
older than I am now. Besides, there’s the pay to be 
considered. So it’s just prestige and money that 
prompted me to write this essay. I do not inhabit 
a universe of discourse in which the turbulence of 
controversy about William Golding is likely to arise. 





Like Salinger, Golding is one of those authors 
schoolteachers say all the young read. It’s easy to 
see how this works out. They say to their classes 
as they assign Catcher in the Rye or Lord of the Flies, 
‘You have to read this book. All young people 
think it’s terrific. It expresses the Alienation of 
Modern Youth.” So they did with my daughter. 
“How do you like Catcher in the Rye?” “Not much,” 
she said. Later, “How do you like Lord of the Flies?” 
“I can’t read it.” Maybe she was just raised right. 

Who does read William Golding, and why? 
Since taking on this job I have asked around pretty 
extensively. I think his reputation is based on the 
strong physical response and moral identification 
he arouses in that class which worries all our social 
analysts: the great horde of the newly arrived of 
the new professions, the affluent parvenus of cyber- 
netics, the upwardly mobile. He expresses their 
rootlessness, their complete lack of connection with 
either social or literary tradition, their amoralism 
— what used to be called social Darwinism — their 
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always haunting sense of being unfree, perhaps 
their most distinguishing characteristic and itself 
the primary expression of their lack of that unfash- 
ionable theological virtue, hope, their lack of all 
sense of style. This is the definition of a parvenu. 

Every time society passes through a critical point 
in its technological evolution, such people become 
a problem. The traffic management of taste breaks 
down, and the permanent issues of life and litera- 
ture become confused and obscured. Right now, 
of course, with the population explosion and auto- 
mation both happening at once, Neanderthals with 
slide rules are all over the place. William Golding 
not only writes about them in scarcely veiled alle- 
gory; he writes for them. His message is not unlike 
that of Jack London — a now forgotten (except in 
Russia and the nations of rising expectations) 
American author who spoke for the Nietzschean 
parvenus of the boom times before the world de- 
pression of 1912-1914. Golding’s prose is almost 
as bad. In some ways it is worse, because it lacks 
specificity. In London there is a degree of sensual 
immediacy and passionate rhetoric unknown to 
Golding. The homo homini lupus conclusion is there 
in italics, Q.E.D., at the bottom of every page, but 
in the older writer, it seems to be based upon facts 
of a rather adventurous experience. In Golding, 
experience is replaced by a kind of truculent rhet- 
oric. The lack of concrete sensual apperceptions, 
the lack of interesting events in the lives of the 
twenty-thousand-a-year technical and professional 
intelligentsia in the garden suburbs and the high- 
rise condominiums, lies at the root of their nausea, 
their inescapable boredom and contempt of life 
and of each other, their truculent rhetoric. 

The reason, of course, is that they are unedu- 
cated. Education is the imparting of a life style, 
whether it be that of a German socialist tool- and 
die-maker, the proverbial sturdy English yeoman, a 
Chinese mandarin, or the former inhabitants of 
Brattle Street. Each has his special spiritual eti- 
quette which can always be relied upon to cope 
and which comes to him through a social umbilicus. 
If the navel string is snapped before gestation 
begins, such endowments obviously cannot be trans- 
mitted. In a special sense of the word, it is taste 
with which we cope. If we cope, we are heroes, 
even when we go under, as eventually we all do. 
There are no tragedies in lives without style. Wil- 
liam Golding’s thesis is that there is no such thing 
as style, and that the pretense of it always ends in a 
shambles. I think he intends his novels to be terri- 
ble warnings. Behind them I suspect he agrees with 
me, but alas, he himself lacks the style necessary 
to an Old Testament prophet. He leaves me un- 
moved, but to his audience he oversells his case. 
They agree with characters in the novels, but not 
with any implicit lesson to be drawn from their 
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behavior, because they find themselves therein, 
just as the gray flannel junior executive who has 
never known anything but taedium vitae finds his 
own fantasy’s shadow in the picaresque adventures 
of the dope and switchblade school. 

Each novel is the story of the impossibility of 
coping, not of failure. Agamemnon failed. Pro- 
metheus on his rock coped. A deaf and blind man 
run over by a driverless car which has broken 
away on a hillside has not failed. Since life is not 
in fact like this, Golding’s novels are rigged. All 
thesis novels are rigged. In the great ones the 
drama escapes from the cage of the rigging or is 
acted out on it as on a skeleton stage set. Golding’s 
thesis requires more rigging than most, and it must 
by definition be escape-proof and collapsing. 


oe self-destroying machines are perfectly con- 
ceivable, but they must be made of carefully tooled 
gears and pinions and put together with great 
style. I do not believe they are that, but it is ar- 
guable that the first great books of this métier are 
Céline’s Journey to the End of Night and Death on 
the Installment Plan. ‘There is a world of difference in 
style and skill between Céline and Golding. Céline 
is full of unforgettable minute particulars of time, 
person, place, and thing. Golding is uniformly dis- 
oriented and ambiguous for time, person, place, 
and thing. 

Lord of the Flies is simply a carelessly documented 
book. Its opposite number, The Swiss Family Robin- 
son, is ridiculously impossible, with flora, fauna, and 
geology from the ends of the earth all dumped on 
one tiny island, but we forgive the improbability 
because the boa constrictor really seems to eat the 
mule, and if polar bears had eaten breadfruit, we 
would have believed it. Lord of the Flies functions in 
a minimal ecology, but even so, and indefinite as it 
is, itis wrong. It’s the wrong rock for such an island. 
and the wrong vegetation. The boys never come 
alive as real boys. They are merely the projected 
annoyances of a disgruntled English schoolmaster. 
At the end of the book, we are not convinced of the 
obliterative effects of original sin; we just feel that 
Mr. Golding should get a better job. Certainly this 
is not a picture of the juvenile delinquency that has 
swept over the world from Jakarta to Reykjavik. 
Hell’s Angels, hooligans, Mods and Rockers, 
tricheurs — these people are after more reality, not 
less, and their explosions result from frustrations 
coming from outside, deliberately inhibiting their 
quest for a wider reality. They do not come from 
within what sociological cant calls their peer groups. 

If Lord of the Flies is an unsuccessful attempt to 
deny The Swiss Family Robinson, Pincher Martin is an 
even less successful denial of Robinson Crusoe. Since 
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Pincher Martin is all a hallucination, it eludes com- 
parison with Defoe’s flawless orchestration of 
specificities. That’s just the point. If reality had 
been allowed to intrude, the thesis would have 
fallen to the ground. I do not accept Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s philosophy, but he had sense enough to 
know that a one-man No Exit is, as it were, a denial 
of terms. Besides, Golding’s book is annoying. 
I object to having to read 185 pages of a worn- 
out gimmick. 

Free Fall should be the best of Golding’s novels. 
The people are more vividly drawn than in the other 
books, and their motives are more complex. There 
are dramatic rather than melodramatic tensions. 
The thesis again is Golding’s obsession, original sin, 
but in this case the story is of the struggle to tran- 
scend it. Yet again it is all hallucinatory. Further- 
more, since the characters do not seem at first to be 
presented purely as vehicles of the thesis, it is pos- 
sible to judge them as people. So judging, it is 
apparent that there’s something nasty about all 
Golding’s people; not evil, just nasty. One of the 
things wrong with them is a kind of special muzzi- 
ness that he is able to give to all his characteriza- 
tions — or unable not to give. They are uncleanly 
seen. If you are going to undertake this journey, 
you should not forget that the clarity of Dante’s 
vision is never impeached by the confusions of either 
the damned or the undamned. 

The Inheritors shares with the other novels their 
imprecision of documentation. Modern paleon- 
tology does not support Golding’s picture of 
Neanderthal man or of his relation to Cro-Magnon 
man. To judge by his remarkable brainpan capac- 
ity, he may well have been smarter than us. 
Certainly he was in many ways more specialized, 
and so, I suppose, what we used to call ‘‘further 
evolved.” We know nothing about the relations 
between Cro-Magnon and Neanderthal man. 
There is no evidence that the second race extermi- 
nated the first. More likely, Neanderthal man was 
overevolved, overspecialized for the peculiar con- 
ditions of the late Pleistocene, and died of disease 
and with hundreds of other Pleistocene species. 
The cave bear was not exterminated by the grizzly, 
nor the ground sloth by the bison. Nor do we know 
enough about Cro-Magnon man to justify Golding’s 
picture of him. I know the sources of Golding’s 
characterization. It is very moving when the 
Sorcerer of the cave of Les Trois Fréres suddenly 
makes his appearance, but the evidence does not in 
fact warrant such deductions. I know that it has be- 
come fashionable to write books called ‘“‘The 
Religion of the Caveman,” but they are all as imagi- 
native as any fiction. 

Of course, there’s nothing wrong with invention, 
extrapolation, or anachronism in a novel about 
Neanderthals, if it can be made convincing. The 


Neanderthals don’t have to have been really like 
that — nobody ever really lived who was like the 
characters of Henry James either. It’s the end in 
view and the means employed that count. I think 
that the end is false and the means are imprecise. 
The Neanderthals were not a race of Adams and 
Eves with red wool, nor the Cro-Magnons moral 
monsters, the issue of the sons of God who mated 
with the children of men. It’s not just that Golding 
projects the present into the past. Wells, London, 
and many others have done that, writing of the 
same subject. It’s that he projects into the birth of 
humanity a compound of personal problems which 
are essentially trivial. 

The Spire is the most exasperating of all these 
books. Here the anachronism is breathtaking. 
This is not the Middle Ages, and it is certainly not 
Salisbury Cathedral. It is William Golding. “ The 
Bad Rover Boys on a Desert Island,” “The Bad Rover 
Boys at the End of the Ice Age? acquire a sequel — 
“The Bad Rover Boys in the Age of Faith Build a 
Cathedral.’ Again, Mr. Golding judges human 
beings, past or present, far or near, the way a 
British schoolmaster who doesn’t like teaching in a 
provincial town regards his charges. This is a 
symbolic tale of the upwardly mobile with a ven- 
geance. The thesis is that they are snotty-nosed 
little boys. Maybe they are; they seem to enjoy 
being told they are. 

What depressed me most was that Mr. Golding 
doesn’t even like that pretty church, perhaps be- 
cause it is so perfect an expression of style. He 
should not only get another job; he should move. 
Maybe he has. He’s sold enough books to live on 
the Riviera, where it’s stylish. 


COUNTRY GIRL : 


By GEORGE MacKAY BROWN 


I make seven circles, my love 

For your good breaking. 

I make the gray circle of bread 

And the circle of ale 

And I drive the butter round in a golden ring 

And I dance when you fiddle 

And I turn my face with the turning sun till your 
feet come in from the field. 

My lamp throws a ring of light. 

And then you lie for an hour in the hot unbroken 

circle of my arms. 





OUR BEST HIGH SCHOOLS 


Challenging the Gifted 


Bronx High School of Science 


by ALEXANDER TAFFEL 


Since tls foundation twenty-seven years ago, the Bronx High School of Science has taken pride in the outstand- 


ing record of achievement of its graduates. Last year, its 900 seniors all went on to college, winning more 


than 700 scholarships. Scientist, teacher, and principal since 1958, Alexander Taffel describes in detail the 


goals and methods of this fine school, which has served as a model for many schools here and abroad. 


Waes the Bronx High School of Science cele- 
brated its silver anniversary in June of 1963, the 
late President Kennedy hailed it as “‘a significant 
and pathfinding example of a special program de- 
voted to the development of the student gifted in 
science and mathematics.’ ‘The President had 
occasion to know the quality of the school’s product 
since he had recently selected one of its graduates, 
thirty-five-year-old Dr. Harold Brown, of the class 
of 1943, for the position of director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, one of the most sensi- 
„tive and important research and development jobs 
in the world. 

The Bronx High School of Science, one of the 
public high schools of the city of New York, was 
established in 1938 as a school for the gifted. Its 
special purpose was to identify boys of high potential 
in science and mathematics and to provide enriched 
opportunities for the development of their talents. 
Eight years later it opened its doors to girls with 
similar talents and aspirations. Its current popu- 
lation consists of approximately 1800 boys and 
and 1000 girls. 

In the twenty-seven years of its existence, the 
school has skyrocketed to a position of prominence 
in the field of secondary education. Each year, 
educators from every part of the world make their 
way to the north Bronx to study the school’s pro- 
gram and to see it in action. In Manila and in 
Ankara, schools closely modeled on the Bronx High 
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School of Science have recently been organized. 
Here in the United States, groups of citizens in 
Pittsburgh, in Philadelphia, and in other large 
cities have initiated movements to establish similar 
schools. 

What accounts for the unusual attention the 
school has attracted? In part, it is the unbroken 
record of scholastic achievement of its students. 
Year after year, its graduates win large numbers of 
scholarships. Last year’s senior class of 900 stu- 
dents, all of whom went on to college, won more 
than 700 New York State and other scholarships, 
totaling about $1.5 million. Bronx Science students 
have also consistently excelled in the National 
Merit Scholarship Competition, and have produced 
the highest number of winners in the National 
Science Talent Search in the twenty-four-year 
history of that contest. Currently, the school holds 
the first-place cup in the national competition 
sponsored by the Mathematical Association of 
America. However, achievement is only part of 
the story of the school and is simply a by-product 
of its special quality. That quality is a spirit of 
intellectual excitement, of enthusiasm for ex- 
perience, of cooperative effort, of keen social aware- 
ness and responsibility, and of broad fundamental 
interests that permeate the atmosphere of the 
school. It is generated and maintained by the 
people of the school: its teachers, its pupils, their 
parents, and the great New York community. 
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The Bronx High School of Science has the right 
to select all of its pupils. They qualify on the basis 
of an entrance examination and an evaluation of 
their records. Any pupil who resides in the city of 
New York may become a candidate, and each year 
some 4000 pupils from all parts of the city take 
the entrance examination. This examination is pre- 
pared by the testing service at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and consists of two parts, one 
that tests verbal ability and one that tests mathe- 
matical and reasoning ability. The scores attained 
by the candidates on these tests, together with an 
evaluation of their previous academic records, 
special attainments, and lower-school recommenda- 
tions, constitute the basis for admission. About 
one out of every four candidates is admitted. 

The selection process produces an entering class 
with a reading and arithmetic ability which runs, 
on the average, two years ahead of their age level, 
a history of high academic achievement and interest, 
and a favorable disposition toward science and 
mathematics. It is also noteworthy that the new 
entrants are about one year younger than those in 
the same grade in the regular high schools. Most 
of them gained the year in the special-progress 
classes of the junior high schools. 

In many respects, students at Science High re- 
semble their counterparts in other high schools. 
They come from the whole range of economic and 
cultural levels characteristic of a great metropolis. 
They are interested in music of both long- and 
short-haired varieties, in folk singing, athletics, 
social activities, dramatics, and sports. They make 
the usual complaints about too much homework, 
but they always seem to find the time for it, as well 
as for a great many extra activities of their own 
choosing. As a group, they are keenly alert to the 
social and political issues of our day and tend to 
involve themselves actively in causes in which they 


believe. 


Cven this kind of student body, the school has 
developed a philosophy and method to meet its 
challenge. From the beginning, under the far- 
sighted leadership of its founding principal, Dr. 
Morris Meister, the school accepted the responsi- 
bility for identifying and developing talented stu- 
dents in the fields of science and mathematics, but 
it avoided narrow specialization by exposing its 
students to a well-rounded program strong in the 
humanities as well as in the sciences. 

The special science orientation of the school is 
best understood in terms of its two distinct goals — 
that of general education and that of special edu- 
cation. In the context of general education, the 
school recognizes that in the modern world, science 
is no longer solely the business of the scientist but 


invades every field of human activity — govern- 
ment, politics, economics, art, religion, philosophy, 
music, and education. The preparation of to- 
morrow’s citizens for action and leadership must 
include a thorough foundation in the meanings 
and methods of science. In the context of special 
education, the school notes that the early identi- 
fication and development of talent, particularly 
in the sciences and mathematics, are now a national 
imperative. Nevertheless, the school does not as- 
sume the commitment of all its students to careers 
in science and mathematics. Experience has shown, 
however, that when gifted students with a favorable 
initial disposition toward science and mathematics 
are exposed to rich programs in these areas and to 
the opportunities they offer for service and personal 
fulfillment, many are inspired to choose careers of 
this type. 

The philosophy of the school is reflected in its 
curriculum. In one respect it differs sharply from 
typical high school curricula in that about 90 per- 
cent of it is prescribed and only 10 percent is 
elective. The school takes the view that the faculty 
knows better than the student at this early stage of 
his life what combinations of courses will provide a 
sound educational base. Every student is exposed 
to a balanced program in which the humanities 
as well as the sciences are fully represented. 

Each term a student takes five major and one to 
three minor subjects. The prescribed work includes 
four years of English, four years of social studies, 
three years of foreign language, four years of science, 
including basic biology, chemistry, and physics, 
and three years of mathematics. Every student also 
takes a one-year course in mechanical drawing and 
a one-half-year course in industrial arts. These 
two courses are designed to give close support to 
the science programs by providing shop experiences 
and techniques useful in the laboratory. In addi- 
tion, there are the usual required courses in health 
education, hygiene, music appreciation, and art. 
Electives to the extent of two to three one-year 
courses may be selected from courses in advanced 
sciences, foreign languages, advanced mathematics, 
art, social studies, and advanced industrial arts. 
The senior year offers challenging alternatives to 
the regular major courses in a well-developed ad- 
vanced-placement program in biology, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, English, and social studies. 
Last year, Science students wrote 340 advanced- 
placement examinations given by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. ‘This was 1.1 percent 
of all such examinations taken by high school 
students in the United States. The success of 
Science students in these examinations has been 
consistently above the national average, and large 
numbers of graduates have been able to go on to 
second-year courses on entering college. 
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To maintain the vitality of the curriculum, the 
school has always been in the forefront of cur- 
riculum development. Its faculty has worked 
closely with city, state, and national experimental 
programs in physics, chemistry, and biology. The 
science departments have pioneered in creating 
special advanced courses apart from the advanced- 
placement program. Of particular interest among 
these are the history and development of science; 
modern instrumentation, which acquaints students 
with some key instruments now used in scientific and 
industrial laboratories; and microbiology, a course 
in techniques for growing and studying micro- 
organisms. 

There is also a special-project program for stu- 
dents with a creative bent in the sciences. Several 
project laboratories are reserved for individual 
work, for which students apply by submitting rec- 
ommendations from their science teachers to the 
chairmen of the science departments. Those se- 
lected are programmed to one of the project lab- 
oratories for a regular five-period-a-week assign- 
ment under the supervision of the teacher in charge. 

In the science project class the atmosphere of a 
research laboratory is created. Every student is 
helped to set up a program for defining and solving 
a research problem geared to his capabilities. The 
student works at his own pace and according to his 
own plan. He is free to go to the school library for 
research reading or to consult faculty specialists. 
Occasionally, he seeks advice from professional 
scientists working in local research centers and 
universities. A stimulating feature of the project 
classes is the periodic seminar session, at which 
students report to the group on their progress to 
date. These reports are followed by exchanges of 
ideas and criticism that often suggest new lines of 
attack to the young researchers. 

Here is a sampling of titles of these student proj- 
ects: The Effect of Avidin on the Growth of Walker- 
256 Rat Tumors; A Determination of the Usefulness 
of Measures of Variation of Atmospheric Electric 
Potential Gradient in Weather Forecasting; Design 
of a Low Band-width System of Phase Modulated 
Synchronized Subcarrier Cathode Ray Facsimile; 
Fortran Mast — A New Processor of the IBM 1620; 
Findings on Inoculation of a Medium of Lysed 
Escherichia coli Strain B Bacteria With T Bacterio- 
phage; Application of Numerical Analysis to In- 
formation Theory With Particular Reference to 
Loudspeaker Testing. 

In mathematics, there is a special four-year 
program that takes the student through analytical 
geometry and college calculus. Modernized ver- 
sions of algebra and plane and solid geometry are 
followed by a course in the new mathematics based 
on symbolic logic, sets, groups, fields, and an in- 
troduction to functions, vectors, and probability. 
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CHALLENGING THE GIFTED 


There is also a separate elective course in finite 
mathematics which includes a treatment of linear 
programming and the theory of games. 

The mathematics department, under the imag- 
inative leadership of Dr. Irving A. Dodes, was 
probably the first in the United States to set up a 
high school course in numerical analysis and com- 
puter programming. The school has an IBM 1620 
computer laboratory, which makes it possible for 
about one hundred students a year to learn how to 
program solutions for statistical and mathematical 
problems. An interesting sidenote on the compu- 
ter program is the fact that it has provided its 
graduates with excellent opportunities for summer 
employment. 


1, THE humanities, the programs have been as 
energetic as those in the sciences. The Bronx High 
School of Science is probably the only high school 
in the United States that requires a four-year 
program in social studies. This includes geography, 
government, economics, American history, and 
current world history as reflected in American 
foreign policy. In line with the recommendation 
of the National Task Force Report, economics is 
first taught as a separate discipline and then applied 
to the economic aspects of the history of the United 
States after 1865. For the student who shows special 
interest in the social studies, the last two years are 
enriched to bring him gradually up to and through 
the college advanced-placement program. This 
two-year approach to advanced placement elim- 
inates the crash nature of the usual program, which 
is crowded into the senior year. A more leisurely 
atmosphere encourages students to explore and 
discuss social and economic problems in depth. A 
similar two-year approach has also been established 
in the advanced-placement program in English. 
Among the special offerings of the English and social 
studies departments are techniques of public dis- 
cussion, a course in the methods of bringing issues 
before the public, world literature, journalism, 
dramatics, and creative writing. 

The foreign language department offers four 
languages: French, Spanish, Hebrew, and Russian, 
one of which is taken by a student for a minimum 
of three years. He may choose to continue studying 
it for a fourth year, when facility in the use of the 
language and an appreciation of its outstanding 
literature are stressed. Although fourth-year foreign 
language is not an advanced-placement program, 
many pupils acquire sufficient mastery by the end 
of the course to win advanced standing in college. 

In the required music and art programs, there is 
a well-balanced combination of appreciation, 
knowledge, and participation. The activities of the 
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music department involve several hundred students 
in a symphony orchestra, three choruses, and several 
chamber groups and ensembles. The art and 
mechanical drawing department offers, in addition 
to the required course, an advanced course in 
painting and sculpture and one in architecture. 

An imaginative program in health education 
combines health instruction with interesting physi- 
cal activities, including intraclass sports, folk and 
square dancing, gymnastics, games, and trampoline 
and apparatus work. 

A most significant evaluation of the school’s 
curriculum has been made by Dr. James B. Conant 
in his book Slums and Suburbs. Dr. Conant writes, 
“in my judgment comprehensive high schools 
across the nation must accept the challenge of 
providing as sound an education for academically 
talented youth as that given in the Bronx High 
School of Science.” 

To present such a program requires a faculty 
that has thorough competence in subject matter, 
high enthusiasm for teaching and learning, and 
the ability to inspire bright young people and to be 
inspired by them. There are 130 teachers on the 
Science staff, appointed from the general pool 
licensed by the New York City Board of Examiners. 
Practically all of them have a master’s degree in 
their specialties, and an impressive number have 
earned their Ph.D.’s and become authors of text- 
books and professional articles. 

The greatest single factor in stimulating the 
professionalism and initiative of the faculty is the 
eagerness and alertness of the student body. Meet- 
ing the challenge of an appreciative yet critical 
audience is an exciting experience, and leads many 
faculty members to attend summer institutes and 
universities for refresher and advanced courses. 

Students at the Bronx High School of Science 
differ widely in capabilities. Even among the 
highest achievers, there are significant differences 
between those who excel in the kind of mastery 
normally tested by written examination and those 
who are capable of innovation and creativity. 
Some students show both kinds of ability, but there 
are some who achieve high grades who are not out- 
standing in creativity and others who show a talent 
for innovation and have only modest grades. To 
match the wide range of interest, ability, and 
creativity, the curriculum provides for a large 
variety of courses and experiences as well as for 
different progress tracks in the subject disciplines. 
However, the main purpose of these administrative 
arrangements is to make productive use of the 
school’s most important resource — the competent 
and enthusiastic teacher. Teachers are given lati- 
tude to try out and develop methods in which they 
and their classes thrive best, and the result is a 
stimulating variety of approaches. 
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Pupils are encouraged to make extensive use of 
the superb library, to prepare critical reports and 
appraisals, to engage in individual research and 
experimentation, to undertake study contracts for 
the mastering of subjects not taught in class, to 
evaluate their own progress, and to suggest new 
directions for future learning. In class there are 
lively discussions in which pupils debate, challenge, 
listen, inform, and criticize. The teacher keeps 
the discussion on the track and sees that it produces 
a meaningful consensus. An extra dividend of this 
kind of class ferment is the opportunity it gives 
pupils to know and respect each other as indi- 
viduals and to work together toward common goals. 


| MIGHT be expected that students immersed in 
such a full curriculum would have time for little 
else, but with the ending of each day’s classes, the 
school becomes a beehive of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. There are club meetings, afternoon dances, 
varsity and intramural sports, drama workshop 
rehearsals, student council meetings, and activities 
involving a dozen different publications. The extra- 
curricular program reflects the many-sided growth 
of the students. Their developing social responsi- 
bility and interest in human problems are especially 
evidenced in the work of the Student Organization 
and of the students Forum. These projects spon- 
sored by the Student Organization are typical: the 
donation of several thousand books to the schools of 
Sapian, a small town in the Philippine Islands; the 
collection of clothing and money for families made 
homeless by an apartment-house fire; the adminis- 
tration of an aid service for needy students; and 
the establishment of a John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Scholarship to promote international friendship. 
This year the recipient is an English boy who is 
now attending the school as its guest. à 

The Forum, under the leadership of Edwin 
Karpf of the social studies department, has become 
one of the largest and liveliest student activities. 
At the weekly meeting, usually attended by more 
than 700 students, current political, social, and 
cultural issues are discussed. Prominent guest 
speakers present a point of view that is sometimes 
controversial but always stimulating. The meeting 
is then opened to questions and discussions from 
the floor. Before each meeting, the students of the 
Forum research committee prepare an information 
bulletin that gives the background of the issues and 
of the speaker. Among the guests of the Forum in 
the last few years have been Norman Thomas, 
General Telford Taylor, Roy Cohn, Harrison 
Salisbury, Paul Goodman, Adolf A. Berle, Roger 
Baldwin, Elmo Roper, and, for a change of pace, 
the editors of Mad magazine. 
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For people 
who are not ashamed — 
of having brains. 





Here is the most superb home library ever assembled — Great Books 


[l may not be popular to admit it, but 
all people aren’t created equal. Not 
with equal intelligence, anyway. And 
the longer they live (and learn), the 
less equal they get. 

You were probably born with a big- 
ger share of intelligence than most of 
your fellow men... and taught how to 
use It. 

Chances are, the records you own 
play a more sophisticated brand of 
music. The books in your library offer more nour- 
ishment. The home you live in is equipped for a 
more gracious way of living. 

Most of all you appreciate the difference. 

Certainly, you are not ashamed of having brains. 
You enjoy using them. 

For this reason alone, Great Books belong in 
vour home. These are the writings of Plato, Homer, 
Cervantes, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Freud, Rabelais, 
Aristotle, Shakespeare and many, many more. 
They contain just about every important thought 
of Western man for the past 3,000 years! The 
Great Books were published 1n collaboration with 
the University of Chicago, by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. A set of 54 beautifully 
bound volumes containing 443 
masterpieces by 74 of the greatest 
geniuses who ever lived. Alibrary you 
couldn’t duplicate at any price. 


The $1,000,000 
Syntopicon included 
With the Great Books (and avail- 
able only with Great Books) 1s a 
unique reference work called the 
Syntopicon. An amazing index 
that required 8 years and cost 
more than $1,000,000 just to write. 








with the amazing 


SY NTOPICON 





Unlike a dictionary 
that indexes words, or 
an encyclopaedia that 
indexes facts, the Syn- 
topicon indexes ideas— 
every one of the thou- 
sands of topics and sub- 
topics within the Great 
Books. 

In minutes, the Syn- 
topicon enables vou to 
look up any idea in the Great Books and find what 

each of the great thinkers thought about it. 

Also included with the Great Books are the 
handsome 10-volume reading plans. And you may 
also get a re- 
markable 10- 
volume set 
called Gate- 
way to the 
Great Books 
aS well. 

Let us send 
you more 
information 
FREE 
Certainly the Great Books belong in the home of 
every thinking person. What do they cost? About 

the price of a good set of luggage. 

_ Tolearn more, Just fill out and mail 
the attached card to Great Books, 

425 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 376-I, 

Chicago, Illinois 60611. You will 

receive a full-color, 16-page booklet 

describing the Great Books in detail. 

There is no cost or obligation. You 
don’t even need a stamp. Do it now. 


GREAT BOOKS 





OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


For people who enjoy 
“using the brains they 
aren't ashamed of. 
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—here’s a “Who Said It?” 


quiz that hints at the vast 


treasury awaiting you in 
the pages of Great Books, 
the library that contains 
a lifetime of adult pleasure 


How many of the eight quotations below can you 
identify—by author, and by the literary work from 
which the quotation comes? 


When you have given your brain this workout, 
you ll know more than any advertisement can tell 
you about the lasting pleasure, the lifelong stimu- 
lation, of owning Great Books. 

— 


1. It hath been observed, by wise men or women, 
I forget which, that all persons are doomed to 


be in love once in their lives. 


sA Cleopatra would not open the door, but, look- 
ing from a window, she let down ropes and 
cords, to which Anthony was fastened; and she 


and her two women drew him up. 


3. Let us not seek our disease out of ourselves; 
‘tis in us...and the mere fact that we do not 
perceive ourselves to be sick, renders us more 
hard to be cured. 


4. “TI will have no man in my boat,” said Starbuck, 
“who is not afraid of a whale.” 


a 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts... 


6. It has been my experience—and to this I have 
found no exception—that every dream treats 
of oneself. Dreams are absolutely egoistic. 


7. There is in human nature a general inclination 
to make people stare; and every wise man has 
himself to cure of it, and does cure himself... 
Consider how easy it is to make people stare 
by being absurd. 


a 


But stricken long since with anguish deep, the 
queen 

Feeds at her veins the wounds, whose hidden fire 

Consumes her. To her heart comes surging back 

Full oft the manhood of the man... 


All eight authors (and 66 more) are included in 
Great Books. All eight works (and 435 more) are 
included. In total, these volumes are practically 
the intellectual pedigree of our civilization—a 
heritage loved and cherished by all intelligent 
people. Great Books belong in your home. 


Here are the answers: 
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To help each student take full advantage of 
school opportunities, both curricular and extra- 
curricular, is the function of the guidance depart- 
ment. All but two of the eighteen guidance coun- 
selors divide their time between teaching and 
counseling, an arrangement which gives the teacher- 
counselor a continuing direct contact with students 
as they function in the school. On entry into the 
school, each student is assigned to a counselor and 
remains under his supervision until graduation. 
In addition to providing help with school, personal, 
and health problems, the counselor also guides the 
student in the very important matter of college 
admission. Here he is assisted by the school’s 
College Bureau, which compiles and distributes 
up-to-date information on every aspect of the 
college picture. Last year, the 900 graduates were 
distributed among some 150 colleges and engineer- 
ing schools throughout the country. 

In this work, and in many other ways, the school 
is ably assisted by its unusual Parents Association. 
This organization, with an annual membership of 
more than 2000, provides funds for extra secretarial 
help to facilitate the processing of college applica- 
tions. It has given enthusiastic support to the school 
through the years and also provides funds for 
scholarships, library books, records, special equip- 
ment, and additional guidance personnel. Parents 
supervise social events and man the music room of 
the library. They appear regularly before the 
Board of Education to argue the special needs of 
the school, and were particularly instrumental in 
winning for the school the superbly equipped build- 
ing in which it has been housed since 1958. 

How well has the school achieved its goals of 
developing science talent and of helping its students 
to become cultured and responsible citizens? Sur- 
veys of the alumni show that about 70 percent of 
them have made their careers in science, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, and related fields. Large num- 
bers are professors, doctors, dentists, biologists, 
geologists, astronomers, chemists, physicists, engi- 
neers, psychologists, and statisticians. Several, such 
as Dr. Harold Brown of the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense, Dr. Stuart Rice of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Institute of Metals, Dr. Richard 
Wainerdi of Texas A & M University, are directors 


of important research organizations. Information - 


on the school’s more recent graduates is found in 
the records of the predoctorai and postdoctoral 
grants made by the National Science Foundation. 
In a recent two-year period, 12 percent of all the 
awards made to New York State residents were won 
by Science graduates. The office of Scientific 
Personnel of the National Academy of Science 


made a study of the high school origin of all students 
in the United States who had won their Ph.D. 
degrees from 1958 to 1963, and the Bronx High 
School of Science was listed second in the nation, 
with an output of 353 doctorates. It is noteworthy 
that the first school on the list was Stuyvesant 
High School, the sixty-year-old pioneer of New 
York City’s special high schools for the talented in 
science. 

An interesting indication concerning what hap- 
pens to the alumni who do not choose careers in 
science is found in the 1964 summary made by the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
of the high school origin of the Wilson Fellows. 
The purpose of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships is 
to recruit promising scholars for college teaching 
in the humanities and social sciences. ‘The founda- 
tion reported, ‘‘Of the ten most productive second- 
ary schools in the nation in the number of Wilson 
Fellow graduates, eight are located in New York 
City, including the local, state, and national leader, 
the Bronx High School of Science. ‘The latter 
school has graduated 100 students who later became 
Wilson Fellows.” 

Visitors invariably ask, “What does the program 
of the Bronx High School of Science cost?” ‘The 
New York City Board of Education makes allot- 
ments of teachers and budgetary allowances to all 
academic high schools in the city on the same 
basis. The annual cost per pupil is therefore essen- 
tially the same in the Bronx High School of Science 
as that for pupils taking an equivalent number of 
courses in the regular academic high schools. 
This has been about $800 per pupil. Last year, 
the school spent about $55,000 for supplies and 
equipment from regular and National Defense 
Education Act sources. Of this, $25,000 went for 
books, $10,000 for science equipment, films, and 
supplies, $4000 for the library, and the remainder 
for all other needs. 
than $40,000 were also obtained from NDEA 
sources to develop and maintain the computer 
laboratory. 

As the Bronx High School of Science faces the 
future, great changes in the content and methods 
of secondary education and in the concept of the 
ideally educated citizen are taking place. ‘The 
school believes, however, that the goal of develop- 
ing a well-rounded individual, cultured in the hu- 
manities as well as in the sciences and accepting 
fully his responsibility as an individual and a citi- 
zen, will continue to be the prime mission of educa- 
tion in a democracy. ‘The school looks forward 
with confidence to the continued fulfillment of 
that mission in the years to come. 
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SLAVES FOR RENT 


The Shame of American Farming 


BY TRUMAN MOORE 


The price we pay for agricultural prosperity — for crowded supermarkets 
and the highest standard of living in the world — is the heartless exploitation 
of millions of itinerant farm workers. Truman Moore, a twenty-nine-year-old 
free-lance writer-photographer, a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, spent four years traveling the migrant sireams and talking with growers, 
union officials, ministers, social workers, and the migrants themselves. The 


article following is drawn from his book THE SLAVES WE RENT, which Random 


House will publish later this month. 


Eia year when the harvest begins, thousands of 
buses haul thousands of crews to fields across 
America as millions of migrant workers hit the 
road. They ride in flatbed trucks or old con- 
demned school buses patched together for just one 
more season. They go by car: Hudson bombers 
with engines knocking, laying a smoke screen of 
oil; pre-war Fords packed with bags, bundles, pots 
and pans, children crying. They go in pickups 


«Ade into mobile tents — a home for the season. 


They ride the rods of the ‘“‘friendly” Southern 
Pacific. 

The come from farms in the Black Belt, from 
closed mines in the mountains of Kentucky and 
West Virginia, from wherever men are desperate 
for work. They come by whatever means they can 
find. These are the migrants — the gasoline gypsies, 
the rubber tramps — crossing and recrossing Amer- 
ica, scouring the countryside in a land where the 
season never ends. There’s always a harvest some- 
where. 

From Florida to Oregon the fruit tramp pursues 
the orchards. From Texas to Michigan the berry 
migrants work from field to field. Two million men, 
women, and children invade every state of the 
Union to pick fruit, to chop cotton, to scrap beans, 
to top onions, to bunch carrots, to pull corn, to fill 
Copyright © 1965, by Truman Moore. 
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their hampers with the richest harvest earth ever 
yielded to man. 

The circus and the college house parties leave 
Florida after Easter. The first week of April, the 
major league clubs wind up their spring training 
and go home to play ball. The snowbirds start back 
to the cities of the north with their tans. And 
the migrants form crews and follow the sun. Some- 
times a single bus will carry a crew; sometimes 
they pass in ragged convoys as the migrant bat- 
talions rumble out of Florida and up the Eastern 
seaboard. 

The invasion hits South Carolina in May, North 
Carolina and Virginia by June. By late summer 
they have passed through Pennsylvania into New 
Jersey and New York State. Some go into Dela- 
ware and Maryland, others to Long Island, and a 
few on to Maine. By October the upstate crops 
are in, and the migrant tide flows back to the 
southern tip of Florida. 

The workers find little to do in November. It is 
after a lean ‘Thanksgiving and a bleak Christmas 
that hands are needed again in the fields and groves 
of the winter gardens. 

From ‘Texas the pattern is much the same. This 
is the home base of the largest migrant group. The 
exodus begins in early spring. Storekeepers close 
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down for the season as the little towns depopulate. 
Everyone who can bend and stoop starts for the 
great corporate farms of the North and the West. 
From the steaming valleys of Arizona and California 
to the great Pacific Northwest comes a string of 
harvests. There is no crop in the world that can’t 
be grown on the Pacific coast, and relatively few 
that aren’t. Where once was a vast desert waste- 
land, there are now the rich irrigated valleys, 
principally the Imperial and the San Joaquin. 
In steady sun and several inches of water, crop after 
crop is produced with factorylike precision. 

Into all these fields, through state after state, 
the migrants cut a footpath across America. But 
in spite of their mobility, the migrants are shut off 
in their own world. Migrant America is a network 
of side roads, of farm towns and labor camps and 
riverbanks, of fields and packing sheds. ‘The famous 
cities are not New York, Boston, and San Francisco, 
but the capitals of the agricultural empire of the 
big growers: Homestead and Belle Glade in Florida; 
Stockton in California; Riverhead on Long Island; 
and Benton Harbor in Michigan. For the migrants, 
no roadside motel or tavern offers a neon welcome. 
The host community sees them not as a potential 
payroll but as a blight to the community’s health 
and a threat to the relief rolls. Businessmen, dance 
bands, and tourists making their way across the 
country find many services and comforts at their 
disposal. The migrant can hope at most for good 
weather, a grassy bank, and a filling station that 
will permit him to use the rest room. 

There is always blood on the harvest moon. No 
one knows how many luckless migrants have died 
on their way to gather the harvest. Only a few of 
the more spectacular crashes make their way to 
America’s breakfast table by way of the local news- 
paper. A few years ago, a half-ton truck left Texas 
for the sugar-beet fields of Wyoming. In it were 
fifty-four migrant workers. As the truck neared 
the outskirts of Agate, Colorado, the driver sud- 
denly hit the brakes. The truck spun around and 
turned over twice, scattering workers across the 
highway. There was one death, a baby who died 
in a Denver hospital shortly after the accident. 
In October, 1963, not three miles from the spot in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, where a truckload of 
migrants died in 1957, a truck carrying twenty- 
four bean-pickers turned over when a tire blew out, 
strewing its human cargo like a handful of oats. 
Fortunately no one was killed. 

When the ICC was considering regulation of 
migrant transportation in 1957, a representative of 
the “jolly? Green Giant Company complained that 
restriction of travel between 8 P.M. and 6 A.M. was a 
hardship on the workers and the employers. “It 
has been our experience,” said the company’s man, 
“that these trucks can complete the trip from ‘Texas 


to Wisconsin in from fifty to sixty hours with stops 
only for meals, gasoline, and general stretching.”’ 

A vegetable packer said that it was practically 
impossible to attach seats securely and still use the 
trucks to haul produce. He did not advance this as 
an argument against carrying workers in produce 
trucks, but against using seats. Many crew leaders 
use trucks because of the extra money they can make 
hauling the crops from the fields to the processors. 
Jon Misner, the director of migrant labor at Stokely- 
Van Camp in Indianapolis, said he knew crew 
leaders who made $15,000 hauling vegetables — in 
an eight-week season. 


THE CREW LEADER 


Little Jim was a good crew leader. His bus, the 
Bean-picker Special, was a bit run-down, and the 
tires were slick. But the driver was sober and 
careful. The camps that Little Jim found for his 
crew while they were on the road were not always 
what he had promised them, but he could hardly 
help that. He couldn’t demand that the grower 
put the crew up in the Holiday Inn. 

The crew went hungry before the crop came in, 
but Little Jim never told them he was going to feed 
them. If he lent them money to buy food before 
they got work, he charged them no more than the 
going rates, just as a bank would. And he had not 
been greedy about the money he took from their 
pay. A dime out of every dollar was his take. He 
stuck to it. And he charged a couple of dollars for 
each job he got them, and there were no more 
than three or four a season. While they were on 
the road, he got them to “‘help on the gas.” When 
he deducted for social security, he always turned 
it in, as he was supposed to. If there was a big 
shopping center near the camp, he’d stop on the 
way back from the field so that the crew could do 
their shopping there instead of in the little stores 
near the camps, which always overcharged. 

His wife thought he was stupid to pass up any 
chance to make money. So he sold moonshine. 
There was a good profit in that. “I keep a little 
around because some of them — they won’t work 
without it. If you don’t have it for them, they’ll go 
out and get it.” He bought from a bootlegger for 
$1.00 a quart and sold it in the fields at $.50 a shot. 
A heavy drinker gets thirsty in the field. But Little 
Jim had to be careful not to give a bad drinker 
too much. He had one worker named Leroy Small, 
who was a mean drunk. He pulled out a homemade 
machete one afternoon and almost took a man’s 
head off. After that Little Jim was more careful. 

He was usually on the road with the crew four to 
five months a year. During that time, he was the 
crew’s official representative. It is the crew leader, 
not the grower or the corporate farm, who is recog- 
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nized as the employer. Whether or not a migrant 
ends the season money ahead or money behind 
often depends on his crew leader. 

There are more than 8000 crew leaders in the 
migrant streams. They come in all shades of relia- 
bility and honesty. Good or bad, the crew leaders 
perform a service that is invaluable to the grower. 
A grower in Maryland can make a simple agreement 
with a crew leader to supply a given number of 
migrants at a specified date and for a stipulated 
price. The farmer, theoretically, can rest assured 
that his labor problems will be taken care of. In 
practice, however, he can never rest easy until he 
sees the crew pull into camp. An unscrupulous 
crew leader can shift his crew to a higher-paying 
farm at the last minute. The first farmer can easily 
lose his crop for lack of a harvest crew. Because both 
the migrants and the farmers depend on the crew 
leader, he is in a good position to take advantage 
of both. Hamilton Daniels was like that. 

You had to admire Hamp. He was a thorough 
professional, with imagination and style. He usually 
honored his obligations to deliver the promised 
number of workers at the agreed price and time. 
Sometimes he came a little late though, because he 
would stop for a few small unscheduled jobs on the 
way. Born in New Orleans, a diplomat and a 
shrewd judge of character, Hamp had a quick 
intelligence far beyond what five years in school 
had given him. He knew how to get along with the 
white growers. He just played Uncle Tom. 

Sometimes when the grower was around, Hamp 
would ride herd on the crew just to let the man 
know he was in charge. But the growers knew that. 
They depended on Hamp to bring the migrants in 
on time and get them out when the work was done. 
Neither Hamp nor the grower would profit by 
argument. His dealings with the growers were 
usually cordial; a balance of power existed that 
neither cared to test. 


“=” Hamp could make a flat 


price for harvesting and 
then cut the crew’s pay as 
low as they’d stand for. On 
a flat-fee basis, Hamp’s 
profit was the difference 
between what the grower 
paid him and what he paid 
the crew. Hamp didn’t 
care for this because if the 
weather was too hot or it 
rained too much, he might 
even lose money. 

If there was a good crop 
and a high market, the 
grower might agree to an 
hourly rate so the crew 
would take their time and 
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not damage the crop. But the usual agreement 
was a piece rate. This fixed the cost for Hamp and 
the grower. The rates were usually set up on a 
sliding scale. When the crop was good, the rates 
were lower, and as the fields thinned out, the rates 
went up. When the fields thinned out, the crew 
didn’t want to work them because it was hard to 
make any money. So the grower would pay a 
bonus at the end of the harvest to all the workers 
who stayed on the job. But it really wasn’t a bonus. 
He just withheld some of their money until the job 
was finished. 

Whatever arrangement was made, the crew sel- 
dom knew the details. If the grower gave his camp 
rent free as part of the payment, Hamp might still 
charge the crew rent. He was careful never to cut 
into a man’s pay directly, except to take out social 
security, which he never turned in to the govern- 
ment. 

His dealings with the migrant crew were complex. 
For one thing, he lived closely with them. His 
impression on them was important. If a crew 
leader looked too prosperous, the crew might think 
he was crooked. If he looked too poor, they might 
doubt he was a good crew leader. Hamp managed 
to look just right. He had a pair of brown pants 
and a red shirt that were ragged to the point of 
fascination. He was the raggedest man they’d ever 
seen. Close examination of this costume would 
have revealed patches sewn over whole cloth, but 
the effect was one of arresting poverty. To contrast 
with this, Hamp drove a Cadillac. His garments 
attested to his humility and his car to his success. 

In picking a crew, Hamp seemed to work with 
little thought or design. Actually, he was very 


careful about whom he took on. He wouldn’t take 
boys who looked as if they were trying to save 
money for college in the fall. They held too tight to 
their money, and most of them would leave the crew 
to go back to school before the season was over. 
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Hamp looked for the quirk, the twist: the reason 
this man or that woman wanted to work the crops. 
He preferred workers, either male or female, in the 
first stages of alcoholism. Some crew leaders 
wouldn’t hire the drinkers, but Hamp knew better. 
You had to wait until a man was hooked. Then he 
didn’t seem to know or care what you took out of 
his pay as long as he had enough to eat and drink. 
He might get mad, but he didn’t leave. Of course, 
a hardened wino was worthless. He couldn’t stand 
the pace. It isn’t easy to bend over in the broiling 
sun all day. 

Hamp kept a good supply of white mule and had 
places along the way where he could get it. There 
was good money in it. He also kept little white 
packets of dope. There was the real money. But 
sometimes it was hard to get. You really had to 
push it all the time to make it pay, and it was too 
bad if the government men caught you with junk. 

He kept his hand in the ordinary rackets, too. 
He got a 15 percent cut from the grocery store near 
the camp. If the storekeeper refused to pay a kick- 
back, Hamp would take the crew to another store. 
The crew seldom had cash, so Hamp worked out a 
credit system with the storekeeper. The crew 
members were never shown an itemized bill; they 
just paid what Hamp said they owed. Hamp also 
had beer and cigarettes in his trailer at double the 
store prices. For a $.50 bottle of wine, he charged 
$1.45. None of the crew stocked up on these things 
because they never had the cash. With one thing 
and another, Hamp cleared about $20.000 in a fair 
year. 

On the West Coast, the crew leader is called a 
labor contractor. (The term ‘“‘crew leader” refers 
to the foreman.) Nick Peronni is a labor contractor 
in California. He has a fleet of buses and trucks 
that haul workers in and out of the San Joaquin 
Valley. He operates out of the “slave market,” 
a big fenced-in lot that serves as a hiring hall, 
just up the street from the Farm Placement Service 
in the skid-row section. Before a man can work, 
he has to get a white card from the placement 
office. If he changes crews, he can’t get another 
card. Even if the grower cheats him, he can’t quit 
without losing his white card. 

Most of the growers that Nick works for prefer 
to contract workers from elsewhere. Part of Nick’s 
job is to keep too many of the local workers from 
getting on the crews. Nick does not travel with 
the crews. He loads the buses out of the slave 
market each day for short hauls into the valley. 
He also handles the paper work. No one is sure 
how much Nick makes, but estimates run high. 
As he himself puts it, “If this thing blows up to- 
morrow, Ill go fishing. Itll be a Jong time before 
I get cold and hungry.” 

These men are representative of crew leaders. 
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For the most part their lives are hard to trace. 
Some use colorful pseudonyms like Sugar Daddy, 
Cool Breeze, or Meatball. A few years ago, the 
New York Times reported that only half of the crew 
leaders coming into New York State gave addresses 
that could be located. Tax investigators in Oregon 
found that relatively few crew leaders had ever 
filed personal income taxes, and almost none had 
filed social security returns for the crew, even 
though all presumably deducted from their mi- 
grants’ paychecks. 

In 1964, Congress passed a crew-leader registra- 
tion law designed to put dishonest crew leaders 
out of business. The crews have just started to move 
now. It remains to be seen what effect the new law 
will have. 


THE TAR-PAPER CURTAIN 


Across America there are tens of thousands of 
migrant camps. ‘They are in the valleys and in the 
fields, on the edges of cities and towns. Some are 
half deserted. Some are behind barbed wire and 
even patrolled by armed guards. Migrant camps 
are within commuting distance of Times Square, 
under the vapor trails of Cape Kennedy, and sur- 
rounded by missile sites in the Southwest. They 
have names like ‘Tin ‘Top, Tin Town, Black Cat 
Row, Cardboard City, Mexico City, The Bot- 
toms, Osceola (for whites), Okeechobee (for blacks), 
and Griffings Path. 

Negroes from the Black Belt are dismayed by 
camps they find up North. Okies and Arkies who 
migrate today find camps much like those the Joads 
found in The Grapes of Wrath. You can drive from 
New York to California and never see a migrant 
camp. You have to know where to look. To borrow 
a popular analogy, a tar-paper curtain separates the 
migrants from the rest of America. 

Let us look at a typical migrant camp which we 
will call Shacktown. Shacktown is owned by a cor- 
porate farm, one of whose foremen is in charge of 
the camp. “But mostly,” he says, “we just turn it 
over to the people to run for themselves.” In other 
words, no one collects garbage or maintains the 
camp in any way. The camp is built on the grow- 
er’s sprawling farm. It cannot be reached without 
trespassing, and several signs along the road remind 
the visitor of this fact. Even finding it is difficult. 
Local residents are suspicious of outsiders who 
are interested in migrant camps. Requests for 
directions are met with icy stares. 

Shacktown was built about fifteen years ago. No 
repairs to speak of have been made since then. 
Most of the screen doors are gone. The floors sag. 
The roofs leak. The Johnsons, a Shacktown family, 
have a six-month-old baby and five older children. 
“When it rains,” says Mr. Johnson, “it leaks on 
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our bed and all over the room. At night when it 
rains, we have to stand up with the baby so he 
don’t get wet and catch pneumonia.” 

All the rooms in Shacktown are the same size, 
eight feet by sixteen. When the Johnsons moved in, 
they found they needed much more space. They 
sawed through the wall, a single thickness of one 
by six inch pine, and made a door to the next cabin, 
which was not occupied. The exterior walls are 
unpainted and uninsulated. They keep out neither 
wind nor rain, sight nor sound. Cracks between 
the boards are big enough to put your hand 
through. There is no privacy, and the Johnsons, 
like most Shacktown families, have learned to live 
without it. The windows are simple cutouts with 
a hatch propped open from the bottom. Some have 
a piece of clothlike screening tacked on. 

The only touch of the twentieth century in the 
Johnsons’ cabin is a drop cord that hangs down 
from the ceiling. It burns a single light bulb, plays 
a small worn radio, and when it works, an ancient 
television set that Mr. Johnson bought for ten 
dollars, through which they get their only glimpse 
of urban, affluent America. 

Although there are trees nearby, the camp is 
built on a barren red-clay hill, baked by a blazing 
summer sun. There are four barrack-type frame 
buildings, divided into single rooms. Behind the 
barracks are two privies, both four-seaters. The 
door to the women’s privy is missing, but the rank 
growth of weeds serves as a screen. There are no 
lights, and no one uses the toilets after dark. The 
Johnsons use a slop jar at night. It is kept in the 
kitchen and used for garbage, too. 

There is virtually no hope of keeping out the flies 
that swarm around the privies. But one county 
health inspector found an unusual way of getting 
the growers interested in the problem. The inspec- 
tor would drop by the grower’s house just before 


~ inch and ask to see the migrant camp. When they 


came to the privy, the inspector would throw a 
handful of flour over the seats, which invariably 
swarmed with flies. On the way back to the house, 
the inspector would manage to get invited to stay 
for lunch. At the table he would remark, ‘‘Well, 
I’m sure glad you asked us all to lunch.” And 
there crawling around on the fried chicken would 
be a floured, white-backed privy fly. 

During most of the season in Shacktown there 
will be several full- or part-time whores. The going 
price is $3.00. Prostitution thrives behind open 
doors. Venereal diseases are sometimes epidemic. 
In a crew near Morehead City, North Carolina, 
one woman infected ten men in the course of three 
days. Six out of eight crews working in the area 
had at least one syphilitic. 

There are two hasps on the Johnson’s door in 
Shacktown. One is for the family to use. The 
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other is for the grower. If the rent is not paid, the 
family will find when they return from the field 
that they have been locked out. Some growers 
provide cabins free. Some charge according to 
the number of able-bodied workers. Rents run 
from as low as $10 a month to as high as $50. 

The Johnsons, like most Shacktown families, do 
their own cooking. But grocery shopping is not 
easy. There is a small cracker-barrel store near 
the camp, run by the grower, but the prices are a 
third higher than in town. “We got a ten-cent 
raise,’ says Mr. Johnson, “and everything in the 
store went up a quarter. He wants us to buy from 
him or move out. It don’t seem right.” 





Cooking is done on a small, open-flame, un- 
vented kerosene stove which serves as a heater in 
the cold weather. Fires and explosions are not un- 


common. The cabins are not wired for electric 
heaters; natural gas is not available. Bottled gas 
requires a deposit and an installation fee. Asked if 
the tenants didn’t suffer from the cold nights, the 
camp manager replied, “Oh, heats no problem. 
You’d be surprised how hot it gets in one of them 
little cabins with so many people.” 

For most of the year the cabins are miserably 
hot. Refrigeration is nonexistent, and perishable 
foods seldom find their way to the migrant’s table. 
The baby’s milk sours quickly, and he is given 
warm Coke. Good water is always scarce in 
Shacktown. Between the long buildings there is a 
single cold-water tap. The faucet leaks, and there 
is no drainage. A small pond has developed, and 
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the faucet is reached by a footbridge made of 
boards propped on rocks. ‘This is the only water 
in camp. 

Just keeping clean is a struggle. Water must be 
carried in from the spigot, heated over the kero- 
sene stove, and poured into the washtub. In the 
evening, the oldest children are sent out with 
buckets to stand in line for water. Sometimes when 
the line is too long, the Johnsons buy their water 
from a water dealer, who sells it by the bucket. 
“We get some of our water down the road about 
five miles,’ says Mrs. Johnson. “Sometimes I get 
so tired I’d just like to go in and die. We have to 
boil the water and then take it to the tub to wash 
the clothes. We have to boil water for washing 
dishes. The last camp we was in had a shower, 
but you had to stand in line for it half a day, espe- 
cially in the summer.” 

The problem of getting water is widespread in 
migrant camps. A Mexican national in California 
said his camp was without water for a week. ““The 
contractor said the pump broke. There was a 
small rusty pipe that brought enough water for 
washing the hands and the face, but we could not 
wash our clothes, and we could not take a bath 
for a week. The inspector ordered the pump be 
fixed right away. Now the water from the baths 
is pumped out of a big hole, and it flows through 
a ditch between the bunkhouse and the tents. 
When it makes warm weather it smells very bad. 
To me it looks like the contractor is not afraid of 
the inspector.” 

When several children in a Swansboro, North 
Carolina, camp became ill, a young minister 
named Jack Mansfield had the water in the camp 
tested. It was found to be contaminated. He re- 
ported this to the county health office, but they 
said nothing could be done since the camp had 
been condemned long ago. 

Shacktown is a typical migrant camp, but not all 
migrants live like the Johnsons. Some find better 
camps. Many will find no room at all, and un- 
fortunate workers will live, as they say in Arkansas, 
“under the stars.” Three hundred migrants were 
stranded in Nevada when the harvest was late. 
“For days they had barely enough food to keep 
alive,’ the Associated Press reported. ‘They 
camped — men, women and children — in the 
open, along ditch banks, without protection from 
winter rains and freezing night temperatures. 
They took their drinking water from irrigation 
ditches used by cattle. Many children were sick. 
And they had no work.” 

Migrant workers are often housed with the live- 
stock. A Mexican worker in California described 
his camp this way: “We are installed in a barn 
which was used for the cows when we moved in. 
You have to slide the big door and go in and out 
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the same as the cows. The cracks between the wall 
planks are about eight or ten centimeters wide. 
This makes very good ventilation for the cattle, but 
it allows the wind to pass over our bunks at night. 
It is strong and fresh cow smell. It is necessary to 
use much Flit, and the smell of this chemical also 
affronts us. The Americans are very inventive. 
Perhaps someday they will invent a Flit with 
perfume. ... The only person who comes to 
see us is the Father, who hears confessions and says 
the Rosary. We are ashamed to have him come on 
account of the smell of the cows and the stink of 
the Flit.” 

As bad as conditions are in the camps where the 
migrants live, they are worse in the fields where 
they work. A Florida Health Department report 
noted that at times crews refused to harvest fields 
because of the human waste deposited there by an 
earlier crew. 

Americans are probably the most dirt-conscious 
people in the world. We are a bathroom-oriented 
society. Chains of restaurants, motels, and hotels 
across the country appeal to customers almost solely 
on the contention that their establishments are 
spotlessly clean. In such a society, it is not pleasant 
to imagine that beneath the cellophane wrapper 
lies a head of lettuce that has been urinated on. 
A storm of controversy erupted when a labor 
union showed a movie of field workers urinating 
on a row of lettuce. Growers charged that the 
picture was posed by union men in old clothes. 
Perhaps it was, but it need not have been faked. 

The fields of the modern factory farm are im- 
mense. And there are no bathrooms. A Catholic 
priest observed that ‘“‘most consumers would gag on 
their salad if they saw these conditions, the lack of 
sanitary conditions, under which these products are 
grown and processed.” 

After a tour of leading farm states, Senator 
Harrison Williams of New Jersey said: “In the 
Meld: : 
other sectors of our commerce, agriculture generally 
does not provide migrant farm workers with field- 
sanitation facilities such as toilets, hand-washing 
facilities, and potable drinking water. 

“We as consumers have good reason to be uneasy 
about this situation. Much of our soft food and 
other products are picked, and often field packed, by 
migratory farm workers. If we object to filth any- 
where, we certainly should object to it in any part 
of the process that brings the food from the fields 
to our tables.” 

One grower, a woman, docked the workers an 
hour’s pay if they left the field to go to the bath- 
room. The woman stayed with the crew most of the 
day. The men had to relieve themselves in front of 
her. They found this humiliating but were unwill- 
ing to lose the wage. 


. Sanitation facilities are a rarity. Unlike” 
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Antonio Velez, a field worker in the San Joaquin 
Valley, said he was told by the grower to drive a 
pickup truck into the fields which carried two 
chemical toilets. The grower told him to drive fast 
so that the toilets would slosh around and be 
dirty, and no one would want to use them. He was 
afraid the workers ‘“‘would lose too much time going 
to the bathroom.” ‘The idea of providing field 
workers with toilets and clean water strikes most 
growers as an unnecessary refinement. Consumers 
who realize that diseases such as amebic dysentery, 
polio, and infectious hepatitis (to name only a few) 
can be transmitted through human excreta may 
not be so convinced of the frivolity of field sani- 
tation. 

Dysentery is often considered a joke. It is called 
by a host of humorous euphemisms. The facts 
about dysentery are not funny. It kills 6000 
Americans a year, finding its heaviest toll among 
children less than two years old, many of whom are 
the children of migrant workers. 

It will be argued that to supply field workers 
with rest rooms would be prohibitively expensive. 
In 1955, as a result of newspaper articles and state 
investigations about the lack of bathrooms and 
hand-washing facilities, a group of Western lettuce 
growers started a voluntary program. A novel type 
of mobile toilet and hand-washing facility was 
developed and tried out in the lettuce fields and 
found to be successful. Forty of the units were built 
and put into the fields in the spring of 1956. None 
of the other growers picked up the idea; so when 
the pressure abated, the project was abandoned. 


THE CHILDREN OF HARVEST 


The man put down his hamper. ‘“‘It sure looks 
like rain,” he said. The skies were a bright crystal 
blue, with only a trace of clouds to the east. The 


. cyew kept working, but a few looked up and saw the 


three men coming down the row. One was the 
grower, who seldom came around. The other was 
the crew leader. The third man was a stranger. He 
carried a brown leather case and a clipboard. The 
men just nodded as they passed. 

They went up and down the rows, the first two 
walking easily. The third man, the stranger, 
stumbled now and then — a city man used to flat 
sidewalks. ‘They crossed the red-clay road and went 
into the south field. A woman looked up as they 
came past the stacks of empty crates. Before they 
were close enough to hear, she turned to the busy 
crew. “Sure looks like rain.” ‘Two small pickers 
dropped their boxes and darted through the vines 
and ran into the woods. Someone on the next row 
passed the word. ‘Sure looks like rain.” Two more 
children ducked into the vines and ran. 

The children hid beyond the road in a small 
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clearing in a clump of scrub oaks. From here they 
could see the man leave. It was their favorite game. 
Hiding from the inspector was about the only thing 
that broke up the long hours in the field. In the 
camp they played hide and seek this way. When 
you were “it? you were the inspector. But it was 
more fun when there was a real inspector. 

Luis at twelve was the oldest of the children. 
He had been to school off and on since he was six, 
but he was only in the fourth grade. If he ever went 
back he would be in the fifth grade, because he 
was older and bigger now. But Luis didn’t want 
to go back. He wanted to run away. He had been 
around the country a lot. Last year his family went 
to California and Oregon. One year they went to 
Arkansas. Once long ago — he was too young to 
remember when — his father took them to Florida 
for the winter citrus harvest. Luis was an ageless 
child. He had a way of taking a deep weary drag on 
a cigarette, and after a long while letting the smoke 
curve slowly out of his nostrils. His face was 
wrinkled, marked with a tiny network of fragile 
lines at the corners of his eyes and deeper lines 
across his forehead. 

Still a child, he liked to play games. He enjoyed 
the gaiety at the Christmas feast. But at the end of 
the working day, he would stand stooped over 
slightly with his hands stuck flat into his back 
pockets. From behind he looked like a dwarf, 
a tiny old man whose bones had dried up and 
warped with age. 

Billy was the youngest of the children. He was 
not quite five but old enough to do a little work. 
He didn’t earn much, but it was better, his father 
said, than having him sit around the day-care 
center costing them $.75 every single day. His 
mother kept the money he earned in a mason jar. 
When fall came, he’d get a pair of shoes if there 
was enough money. He could start school, if there 
was one nearby, in new shoes. 

His brother lay beside him in the clearing. John 
was ten. In the years that separated Billy and John, 
a brother and sister had died, unnamed, a day after 
birth. John kept them alive in his imagination. 
There were few playmates in the camps and fields 
that he ever got to know. 

“I got two brothers and a sister,” he would say. 
“And they’s all in heaven but Billy there.” 

He called his invisible brother Fred, which is 
what he wanted to be called instead of John. Faith 
was the name he gave his sister. He saw her as soft 
and gentle, wearing a dress with white frills, like 
a china doll. He played over in his mind a single 
drama with endless variations. Faith was hurt or 
being picked up by some bully. He would come to 
her side to help or defend her. Then he and Faith 
and Fred would sit beneath a tree, and they would 
praise him for his bravery, and he would say it was 
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nothing. They would have something cold to drink 
and maybe some candy to eat. He retreated more 
and more into this pleasant world. His mother had 
noticed his blank gaze many times and had heard 
him say “Faith.” She thought he was going to be 
called to the ministry to be a gospel preacher or 
a faith healer. 

Robert was almost as old as Luis. He had been on 
the season for two years. His father came from the 
sawmill one day and said, “They don’t need me any 
more. They hired a machine.” His father had tried 
to make a joke of it, but late at night Robert could 
hear his mother crying. He knew it wasn’t a joke 
about the machine being hired. They sold their 
house and packed everything into the car. Robert 
left school, and now they lived in one camp after 
another. Sometimes they slept in the car. 

The man with the clipboard left. The children 
came out of the bushes, picked up their boxes. ‘They 
bent over in silence and began to pluck at the vines. 
These are the children of harvest. “The kids that 
don’t count” they are sometimes called. “The here- 
today-gone-tomorrow kids.” 

Inspectors from the Department of Labor find 
children working illegally on 60 percent of the farms 
they inspect. And no one knows how many hide in 
the woods when it ‘‘looks like rain.” No one really 
knows how many migrant children there are. 
Estimates run from 100,000 to 600,000. The most 
frequently used figure is 150,000. One survey in 
the olive groves of California showed that nearly 
three fourths of the workers were children. An 
Oregon survey showed the importance of the child’s 
labor to the family. There the average migrant 
worker earned $32 a week during the weeks he 
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worked. But his wife and children together earned 
$48. In some crops women and children do more 
than half the harvest work. 

The birth of the migrant child will most likely 
be in a migrant shack or, at best, in the emergency 
room of a county hospital. His nursery is the field 
and his toys the things that grow there. A few 
camps have day-care centers. There are twenty- 
four such registered centers in the United States, 
with a total capacity of less than a thousand 
children. 

The migrant child may never develop any idea 
of home. His family is never in any place long 
enough, and home to him is wherever he happens 
to be. He seldom sees a doctor. It is almost certain 
that he will have pinworms and diarrhea. Other 
common ailments untreated are contagious skin 
infections, acute febrile tonsillitis, asthma, iron 
deficiency anemia, and disabling physical handi- 
caps. A poor diet condemns the child from the 
start. A report on a camp in Mathis, Texas, 
showed that 96 percent of the children had not 
drunk milk in six months. Their diet consisted 
mainly of cornmeal and rice. A doctor comment- 
ing on the report said there was evidence of ordi- 
nary starvation. The migrant child is prone to 
scurvy, rickets, and kwashiorkor — a severe pro- 
tein deficiency. Some reports have put the inci- 
dence of dental abnormalities at 95 percent, and 
others said that bad teeth were universal. 

Epidemics, like the one in the San Joaquin 
Valley a few years ago, take a heavy toll. Shigel- 
losis, a form of dysentery, had been rampant in 
the valley for years. The infant mortality rate was 
extremely high. Within a short time, twenty-eight 
babies died of dehydration and malnutrition. The 
migrant child is also prey to a host of diseases now 
rare in the nonmigrant world: smallpox, diph- 
theria, and whooping cough. A medical survey in 


California showed that two thirds of the children. 


under three years of age were never immunized 
against diphtheria, whooping cough, lockjaw, or 
smallpox. Two thirds of the children under eight- 
een had not received polio shots. 

There have been many brave attempts to pro- 
vide migrant workers with medical service, usually 
on a shoestring budget and through the energy of 
a few determined people in a community. In the 
little farming towns around Morehead City, North 
Carolina, the Reverend Jack Mansfield got to- 
gether the first mobile medical clinic, a white 
trailer called the Rocking Horse, equipped with 
the rudiments of a doctor’s office. The Rocking 
Horse —so named because it tilted back and 
forth when you walked around in it — was staffed 
by a group of local doctors who took turns going 
out to the migrant camps. The welfare depart- 
ment was persuaded to provide a social worker. 


The National Council of Churches provided a 
migrant minister. 

By the light of a flickering kerosene lantern, the 
lines of workers waited to see the doctor. Some 
had unnamed miseries of the head and the chest, 
aches and pains that move up the back and seize 
the neck in a vise. Colds, bad teeth, rheumatism, 
and chronic headaches could only be treated by 
the same white pills. 

It would take a full staff of psychologists to 
evaluate the psychic condition of the migrant 
children. But even in the absence of any thorough- 
going study, the symptoms of frustration, bitter- 
ness, and disorganization are easy to see. A day- 
care center was started in the basement of an 
Arkansas church for migrant children. One of the 
most successful parts of the center was a workshop 
run by a young man named Alec Johnson. The 
shop was set up in a corner room with small 
windows for ventilation at the top. It was cool 
and pleasant on the hottest days. 

Alec had assembled the usual carpentry tools 
and some leatherworking tools. By the end of the 
season, when the migrants pulled out, he had 
learned several things about migrant children by 
watching them at play. Joey Smith was a blond 
blue-eyed boy from Kentucky. The family had 
been on the road for almost ten years, which was 
most of Joey’s life. He was two when the coal mine 
was closed and his father lost his job. When Joey 
first came to the shop, he was quiet; by the end of 
the second week, he was racing around the room 
banging the chairs with a hammer. Alec had to 
take the hammer away from him, and Joey sulked 
and refused to do anything. 

Alec got Joey interested in making a leather 
billfold. “I got all the material together,” said 
Alec, “and Joey started with a flurry of energy. 
But within an hour, he had put it aside and was 
toying with some pieces of lumber. I started him 
back on the billfold. Joey hit it a few whacks with 
the mallet and then looked around for something 
else to do. Joey wanted the billfold and had been 
excited about making it. But he didn’t seem to be 
able to stay with it and finish. There were many 
of the kids who were like this. It seemed to be a 
characteristic. They start out with great enthusi- 
asm, but as soon as they hit a snag, they toss what- 
ever it is aside and go to something else. They 
haven’t had any experience in building anything 
or in solving problems. They have no confidence 
in themselves.” Teachers, doctors, and ministers 
have the most contact with the migrant children. 
They are, understandably, not optimistic about 
the future. 

Children have worked on farms since the first 
farmer had a son, and it has always been consid- 
ered part of the rural way of life. But there is a 
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difference between the farmer’s boy doing his 
chores and the migrant child topping onions and 
digging potatoes. The two are blurred together 
in the minds of people outside agriculture. The 
blurring gets help from such spokesmen as North 
Carolina’s Congressman Cooley, who enunciated 
the Blue Sky Doctrine: “There are no sweat shops 
on the farms of America,” he said. “On the farms 
of our nation, children labor with their parents 
out under the blue skies.” 

Under the blue skies of Idaho, a twelve-year-old 
girl got her ponytail caught in a potato-digging 
machine. It ripped off her scalp, ears, eyelids, 
and cheeks. She died shortly afterward in a hos- 
pital. On a farm in California, a ten-year-old girl 
came back from the fields exhausted from a day’s 
work. She fell asleep on a pile of burlap bags as 
she waited for her parents. As other workers re- 
turned from the fields, they tossed the empty bags 
on the stack, and the little girl was soon covered 
up. A two-ton truck backed across the pile and 
drove off. They did not find her body until the 
next day. 

If children were mangled in steel mills, there 
would be a storm of public protest. But death and 
injury on the mechanized farms seem to pass un- 
noticed. Under the blue sky of the farm factory is 
no place for little children. Agriculture is one of 
the three most hazardous industries. In California 
alone, more than five hundred agricultural workers 
under the age of eighteen are seriously injured 
every year. 

The migrants who follow the harvest are the 
only people in America who are desperate enough 
for this work to take it. Their children will be 
another generation of wanderers, lost to them- 
selves and to the nation. 


FACTORIES IN THE FIELD 


The family farm used to be the citadel of virtue 
in the American rural tradition. Life was made 
hard by the vagaries of the weather and compli- 
cated only by the bureaucrats in Washington, who 
always meddled with farming. In 1900, when the 
population of the United States was under seventy- 
six million, 40 percent of the people lived on the 
farm. Today, only 8 percent live on farms, and 
more leave every year. 

Today, the important farms, as units of produc- 
tion, are more like factories. Great cultivators 
and harvesting machines lumber through endless 
fields. Gangs of workers bring in the harvest. One 
cannot ride past these giant farms after the harvest 
is over and the crew has left without an eerie feel- 
ing of being in a land without people. A verse 
from Isaiah rides the wind: “Woe to those who 
join house to house, who add field to field, until 
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there is no more room, and you are made to dwell 
alone in the midst of the land.” 

The importance of making the distinction be- 
tween the big farm and the little farm — between 
the homestead and the factory in the field — is 
essential to the story of migrant labor. To begin 
with, the family farmer and the migrant worker 
are in the same sinking boat. The family farm, 
while providing an income and a place to live, no 
longer contributes significantly to America’s food 
production. 

If the earth suddenly swallowed up a million 
and a half small family farms in America — nearly 
half the total number — food production would 
drop by only 5 percent. Half of our food is pro- 
duced by only 9 percent of the farms. These highly 
mechanized, capitalized, and integrated com- 
panies use most of the seasonal labor. Only a 
relatively few big growers (5 percent of the total 
number) use more than $2000 worth of labor a 
year. The real giants — the top 3 percent — hire 
more than a third of all farm labor. 

It is through the fields of the farm factories that 
the migrant stream flows. And these are the grow- 
ers that have brought foreign farm workers to 
America each year. The growth of corporation 
farming and its effect on the traditional family 
farm have been watched with concern for many 
years. In 1923 a North Carolina land commission 
issued a still-urgent report: “It is quite conceiv- 
able that under capitalistic or corporation farming, 
greater gains might be secured than under a system 
of small individual holdings. 

“It is quite inconceivable, however, that the. . . 
farmer would be as good or as efficient a citizen, 
that he would take as great pride in farming, that 
he would get as much contentment and happiness 
for himself and his family out of his home, or that 
he could develop as satisfactory a community for 
himself and neighbors as he could and would if he 
owned the house in which he lives and the farm 
he cultivates. The problem, then, is that of life 
on the farm, the development of rural communities 
and the building of rural civilization with which, 
after all, we are most concerned. ... The late 
Governor Bicket said: ‘the small farm owned by 
the man who tills it is the best plant-bed in the 
world in which to grow a patriot... . Every 
consideration of progress and safety urges us to 
employ all wise and just measures to get our lands 
into the hands of many and forestall that most de- 
structive of all monopolies — the monopoly of the 
soil.” 

The policy of the federal government has always 
more or less agreed with this. Nearly every admin- 
istration has declared itself in favor of preserving 
the family farm. It is ironic that each, in turn, 
has brought it closer to extinction. 


In 1963 the government spent $4.7 billion on 
surplus commodities. Most of the money went to 


_ prosperous commercial farms, with only pennies 


trickling down to the hard-pressed family farms. 
The government-support price is often more than 
the production costs of the big commercial farms. 
This means they can produce without worrying 
about the market since “Uncle Sucker” — as some 
of the farmers say — will buy what they can’t sell 
elsewhere. 

In 1961 two corporate cotton farms received 
government subsidies of $2 million each; thirteen 
great farms each received $649,753 on the aver- 
age; and 332 farms received $113,657 each. By con- 
trast, 70 percent of the cotton farms were given an 
average of $60. 

The government has subsidized the big opera- 
tors in a more important way. Until this year the 
commercial farms have been allowed to draw on 
the pools of cheap labor from other countries, prin- 
cipally Mexico. ‘The presence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of foreign workers has naturally disrupted 
the domestic labor market, resulting in low wages 
and poor working conditions. The family farmer, 
who hires little outside help, has to value his and 
his family’s labor at no more than the commercial 
farmer pays for gang labor. 

The exodus from the farm is proceeding at the 
rate of about 800,000 people a year, although 
cities and towns have as little immediate need for 
surplus rural population as the nation does for 
surplus farm production. It has been seriously 
proposed many times that overproduction is caused 
by a surplus of farmers and that we should let the 
natural laws of competition weed out the less 
successful. This way, the problem of surplus pro- 
duction and surplus farmers would solve itself at 
no expense to the taxpayers. But, as we have 
already seen, most of the food is produced by a 
relatively few big farms. And, of course, when the 
small farmer finally gives up and goes to the cify, 
his land is taken over eventually by another farmer 
and remains in production. 

As a unit, the larger family farm is not without 
merit. According to a 1962 government report, 
“Family farms |in this case those using 1.5 man- 
years of hired labor] are more efficient than large 
corporate-type farms . . . . When the management 
of a farm is taken away from those who supply the 
labor, there is a loss of incentive, diligence, skill 
and prudent judgment which are necessary to 
maintain efficiency.” ‘The report said that the 
advantages of the corporate farm lay primarily in 
superior financing and control on the market. 

No farmer, of course, whether big or small, can 
dominate the market. But the vertically inte- 
grated farm is its own market. The perishable 
harvest from the field goes to the farm’s own proc- 





essing and canning plants and is sold canned or 
frozen under less urgent conditions. (In 1962, 
however, the government bought up $1.3 million 
worth of California canned apricots.) The small 
farmer selling perishable produce is completely at 
the mercy of the market, or specifically, the buyer. 

Today the position of the buyer is stronger than 
it has ever been. In 1958, supermarket buying 
agencies handled 60 percent of the food dollar. 
At the present time, it is said that chain buyers 
account for 90 percent of the food dollar. 

There are about 3.7 million farms in the United 
States. What seems to be happening is this: the 
312,000 first-class farms are big and getting bigger; 
the 1,755,000 middle-class farms are struggling, 
and to survive they need a more equitable market- 
ing structure, some government aid, and an orderly 
farm labor force; the third-class farms, of which 
there are 1,641,000, are marked for certain death 
if agriculture continues for much longer on its 
present path. 

The farm of the classic rural tradition, the family 
farm, required little outside labor. A hired man 
or two were enough on the bigger farm for most 
of the year. And at planting or harvest, neighbor- 
ing farm families joined together and did the work, 
going from farm to farm. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF LABOR 


The history of migrant labor is sketchy, but its 
dominant themes are quite clear. ‘The rise of the 
corporate farm and the growth of the migrant 
labor force were twin developments. It is arguable 
which came first. Some say the industrialized 
farm developed because growers saw a chance to 
utilize a growing pool of unemployed labor. Oth- 
ers say that the development of the giant farm 
created a demand for gangs of itinerant labor, 
and the migrants came to fill the need. Whichever 
way it happened, the result has been that the cor- 
porate farm is, and always has been, dependent 
on cheap, migrant labor. 

The migrant force of today still bears the marks 
of our history. Since early America was largely 
rural, farm interests dominated the government. 
While manufacturers adjusted to the industrial 
revolution early, agriculture was able to win ex- 
emption from most of the social legislation passed 
since the turn of the century. Agriculture has 
grown from a society, or way of life, into a complex 
food industry without coming to terms with its 
labor force. Had the automobile industry been 
able to import cheap labor from underdeveloped 
countries, it is unlikely that the automobile union 
would have made much headway. 

The commercial farm has never adjusted to the 
realities of modern labor conditions or wages. 
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Furthermore, the modern commercial farmer holds 
on to the idea that he somehow has a God-given 
right to unlimited cheap labor. Never has he had 
to enter the labor market and make serious efforts 
to attract farm labor. If anything characterizes 
the history of the seasonal farm worker, it is this 
— fate, through famine or depression, war or 
revolution, has time and again delivered to the 
commercial grower an ample supply of cheap and 
docile labor. 

The migrant drama caught the nation’s atten- 
tion in the thirties. Great dust storms swept the 
plains and dimmed the sun as far away as the east 
coast. Long lines of tenant families, the gasoline 
gypsies, crossed the desert into California looking 
for work. The dust bowl refugees were only one 
set of characters in the migrant epic that began 
long before the Joads of The Grapes of Wrath. 

By 1934 the Anglo population in the labor camps 
reached 50 percent. As the bitter years of dust 
storms and depression set in, Okies and Arkies 
continued to stream into California in caravans of 
jalopies. It was ironic that after so many years 
of coolies and peons, American workers took over 
in a time of widespread unemployment. Hence 
wages and working conditions, bad as they were, 
got worse. For every job that was open, there 
was a hungry carload of migrants. Men fought in 
the field over a row of beans. For the first time 
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Western growers admitted there was a labor sur- 
plus. The Farm Security Administration reported 
that by 1938, 221,000 dust bowlers had entered 
California. 


THE BRACEROS 


With the coming of World War II, shipyards 
and aircraft industries drained off the surplus 
labor left by the Draft Board. Food demands 
climbed to wartime levels. Another source of 
cheap labor had to be found. The government 
was induced to sanction the wetbacks. And in 
1944 the United States spent nearly $24 million 
to supply the growers with 62,170 braceros — 
Mexican farm laborers. 

As the war progressed, prisoners of war were 
turned over to growers, along with convicts. 
Japanese-Americans, impounded in concentration 
camps, were released to the custody of the big 
growers. Armed guards patrolled the fields. When 
the war ended, the P.O.W.’s went back to Italy 
and Germany, and the convicts went back to their 
cells. 

The wetbacks remained, and their questionable 
legal position became more and more evident. 
Border patrols, on orders from Washington, looked 
the other way during the harvest season, and the 
wetbacks streamed in. ‘The federal government 
not only condoned wetback traffic during the har- 
vest season but actually encouraged it. The Presi- 
dent’s commission studying the problems of mi- 
gratory labor discovered this incredible situation: 


. wetbacks (who were apprehended) were given 
identification slips in the United States by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service which entitled them, 
within a few minutes, to step back across the border 
and become contract workers. There was no other way 
to obtain the indispensable slip of paper except to be 
found illegally in the United States. Thus violators 
of law were rewarded by receiving legal contracts while 
the same opportunities were denied law-abiding citizens 
of Mexico. The United States, having engaged in a 
program giving preference in contracting to those who 
had broken the law, had encouraged violation of the 
immigration laws. Our government thus has become a con- 
tributor to the growth of an illegal traffic which it has the re- 
sponsibility to prevent [Italics mine]. 


In 1950 when the “police action’? began in 
Korea, President Truman appointed a commission 
to study the problems of migrant labor. The pres- 
sure was building up for more cheap labor to meet 
the anticipated new demands for food. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act (Public Law 414) had just 
been passed over the President’s veto. ‘This was a 
new Immigration and Naturalization Act, which 
permitted the temporary importation of foreign 
labor under contract for periods up to three years. 


Following completion of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s commission, the 82nd Congress, on July 12, 
1951, passed Public Law 78. The commission had 
recommended a few months earlier that “no spe- 
cial measures be adopted to increase the number 
of alien contract workers beyond the number ad- 
mitted in 1950.” In that year 192,000 legal bra- 
ceros (literally arm-men) came in under contract 
to work in the fields of the Southwest. Illegal wet- 
back trafic began to decline, but by the end of 
the decade the number of braceros had risen far 
above the wartime emergency levels of either 
World War II or the Korean War. In 1959 there 
were 437,000 Mexican nationals scattered across 
the United States from Texas to Michigan. 

Over the years growers have shown a decided 
preference for the foreign farm workers. The rea- 
sons are many. The foreigner many times does 
not speak English. He is uninformed about his 
rights and in a poor position to defend them if they 
are violated. He is willing to work for less and 
under poorer conditions. Imported farm workers 
are always single males. Housing and transporta- 
tion are simpler. And when the farmer has done 
with them, they can be shipped back where they 
came from. And if any of them make trouble, they 
can be shipped home a little early. 

Shortage of workers amid mass unemployment; 
foreign workers in record numbers while American 
workers can’t find jobs — these are long-standing 
contradictions in farm labor. Growers say they 
can’t find workers. Workers say they can’t find 
jobs. Part of the answer lies in the definition of the 
terms. A shortage of labor exists for many growers 
when they don’t have more than twice the number 
of workers they can get by with. Extra hands keep 
the wages down and the union out. The workers’ 
idea of the proper labor supply is when he can 
choose between jobs and take the one that pays 
the most. 

The theory of the laws that enable growers to, 
import labor was that both worker and grower 
could be served. In practice these laws crushed 
the worker and gave the grower an almost limitless 
supply of cheap labor. Obviously, when a worker 
refuses a job at $.35 an hour (the prevailing wage 
for field workers in Arkansas, for example), he 
only makes it possible for the grower to get Mexi- 
cans. Until very recently, Arkansas was the third- 
largest user of braceros, employing about 40,000 
annually. 

An interesting example of the law in action was 
the shifting wages in the Imperial Valley. For 
many years domestic workers in the winter lettuce 
harvest were paid a piece rate of a penny a head 
for harvesting lettuce. This amounted to an hourly 
wage of from $1.25 to $2.00, good money for 
harvesting. 
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As growers began to use more braceros, the 
piece rate was finally dropped and the wage level 
in the valley fell. For several years prior to 1961, 
it was frozen at about $.70 an hour. When Presi- 
dent Kennedy signed the extension of Public Law 
78 in 1961 (for two years), he instructed the Secre- 
tary of Labor to see to it that the program had no 
adverse efiect on domestic labor. As a result, Im- 
perial Valley growers who sought to use braceros 
were instructed to reinstate the old piece rate of 
a penny a head. (It can be noted in passing that 
if harvest wages were doubled, the labor cost 
would be only $.02 a head.) 

In anticipation of this change, growers had 
increased the hourly wage from $.70 to $1.00. 
But as soon as the Labor Department called for 
the old piece rate, 200 growers flew to Washington 
to protest. The department backed down and 
agreed that the growers could pay either $1.00 an 
hour or the piece rate of $.24 a carton. The choice 
was to be left to the worker. ‘That the growers were 
satisfied with the new arrangement indicated that 
they didn’t intend the workers, most of whom were 
braceros, to have much say in the matter after all. 
And the nature of the choice — between $1.00 an 
hour or $2.00 an hour — indicated that the De- 
partment of Labor was either naive or cynical. 

‘The mystery was cleared up when an accountant 
employed by an El Centro lettuce company an- 
nounced that she had falsified the payroll records. 
What she had done, on the orders of the company 
owners, was to pad the hours reported by the labor 
crews. This lowered, on paper, the hourly wage. 
Thus the Labor Department was unaware of what 
the piece rate earnings actually were. Apparently 
the wage surveyors had asked the growers what 
they were paying. But no one bothered to ask the 
workers what they were earning. If it had been 
discovered that the piece rate was equal to $2.00 
an hour, then the bracero wage of $1.00 would 
have had to be doubled. It would have been 
clear that the use of the Mexicans had definitely 
had an adverse effect on other wages in the valley. 

The low wages in agriculture may seem to be of 
little importance to the rest of society. But “‘agri- 
culture as a whole,” according to the California 
Democratic Council,” still remains our largest 
single industry. Depressed farm purchasing power 
contributes directly and significantly to fewer sales, 
fewer jobs, lower business profits, and a lower 
general level of national output and income than 
what the U.S. economy should be producing.” 


MEASURED IN PENNIES 


The marketing of agriculture products needs a 
thorough investigation. In many cases neither the 
grower nor the worker is getting a fair shake. 
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Tomatoes grown in McAllen, Texas, and sold in 
Denver, for instance, produced a net income to 
the grower of $68.85 per acre. But the consumers 
paid $9660 for this acre of tomatoes. Only a small 
fraction of retail food prices reflect farm crop 
prices. And a much smaller fraction represents 
harvesting wages. 

There is room here for fair profits to growers 
and honest wages to workers. What the harvesters 
need is the dignity of work done under conditions 
meant for farm workers, not farm animals. The 
issues that are fought over are cabin space, hot 
water, and piece rates, but the real issues are basic 
human rights and fair play. The migrant doesn’t 
want charity or handouts. He wants a chance, a 
start, to build his strength and manage his own life. 

The wages paid harvest labor constitute a tiny 
fraction of the retail cost of food. In many Cases, 
an increase in wages as much as 100 percent would 
barely affect the retail price. The price to con- 
sumers of eliminating migrant poverty is mea- 
sured in pennies. 

Legislation designed to help migrant labor is 
urgently needed. In 1964 a number of bills were 
enacted which will help states improve migrant 
education, expand the restrictions on child labor. 
provide some new day-care centers for children, and 
help farmers provide field sanitation. Congress 
could, if it would, establish a minimum wage for 
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migratory workers, improve the methods of re- 
cruiting, training, transporting, and distributing 
farm workers, and extend the National Labor 
Relations Act to cover agriculture. 

The ingrained poverty and underemployment 
that exist among the seasonal farm workers will be 
difficult to eliminate. Our agricultural system has 
made harvest work shameful. It has made the 
welfare check often more honorable than harvest 
work. It has made pride and satisfaction impos- 
sible. No man goes into a field to harvest crops if 
there is any other choice open to him. The new 
laws passed in 1964 do not constitute a complete 
solution. But they would make a start. 


NOTHING BUT DESPAIR 


The Brent family is typical of many thousands 
of migrant families. They were forced off their 
land in Georgia. They blundered into the migrant 
stream when the owner combined it with five other 
“mule and nigger” farms. One afternoon a plac- 
ard appeared in the window of the filling station — 
grocery store near their home. It offered ‘‘employ- 
ment opportunities” in the harvest in Homestead, 
Florida. The family was desperate for work. They 
loaded their household goods into their 1940 Dodge 
and started for Homestead. 

After a long, hot, and dusty trip, they stopped in 
Belle Glade, north of Homestead, where the harvest 
was under way. Once there, they found plenty of 
work, and the whole family went to the fields. In 
a month it was all over. They never got to Home- 
stead. Work was finished there, too. They real- 
ized, too late, that they would have to go where 
‘the crops were. They sold their car and joined a 
crew headed for Pennsylvania. They had become 
migrants. 

Crew leaders and roving bus drivers make re- 
cruiting drives into the South, and many workers 
enter the migrant stream this way. ‘The promise 
of “a hundred dollars a week and live in a ho-tel” 
sounds good. A favorite target of the recruiters is 
the debt-ridden tenant family. Cash earnings and 
a place to live are heady inducements. 

Some families enter the stream to search for a 
better place to live. One member will go on the 
season to look around up north or out west. Still, 
many of them wind up in the rural slums that lie 
at the fringes of the suburbs across the land. ‘There 
are, for example, many Negroes from North Caro- 
lina living in Riverhead, Long Island. ‘They came 
with migrant crews first and later brought their 
families. 

Settling is a slow and difficult process. A Long 
Island woman explained it this way: “A man 
comes alone with a crew and picks a place to settle 
down. Next season, he may come back with an- 
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other of the men in the family. If they decide it’s 
OK, he’ll come next year with his wife. At the end 
of the season, they stay in Riverhead. No one 
wants to hire a migrant because they’re supposed 
to be wild and unstable; no one will rent him a 
house for fear he’ll tear it up. So the first place 
the family lives is a real chicken house. If he finds 
a job, he can move his family out of the ex-migrant 
slum into a regular slum. After that, he’s got it 
made. A lot of them don’t, and they get stranded. 
Sometimes the husband has to leave so the wife 
can get welfare.” 

The valleys of California and Arizona and the 
suburbs of the Middle West are filled with the 
cabin slums of Mexican-Americans, Negroes, and 
poor whites trying to settle down. After a few 
years a migrant who cannot escape the stream is 
broken by it. The poverty, anxiety, homelessness, 
and isolation wear away his spirit. It is this apathy 
that is often called acceptance and makes people 
say, ‘They like things that way.” 

“Were always goin’ someplace,” said a sandy- 
haired Oklahoma migrant, “but we never git no- 
place.” In a tired, flat voice, an old woman ina 
Michigan field put it only a little differently: “I 
been ever’ place, and I got no place.” 

A migrant minister in a Belle Glade camp asked 
a woman in his camp church if she was going on 
the season again. “I don’t know. Ever’ year I go 
up broke, and I come back broke. I don’t know 
why I go even.” 

A migrant in Arkansas sat on the steps of his 
one-room cabin. For an hour he had talked about 
where he had been, and the things he had done to 
keep his family alive. Suddenly it seemed as if 
the memory of the years crushed him. “I get sick 
of the world sometimes and ever’body in it. I 
don’t know what’s goin’ to happen. Used to make 
a livin’ pickin’ cotton. Then they started bringin’ 
in them Mexicans by the truckload. Now they’re 
gettin’ them machines every day.” 

Few urban Americans have any awareness of 
this vast impoverished army that tramps through 
their country to bring the crops in from the fields. 
It cannot be seen except as a broken-down car or 
bus here, a truck there, a ragged crew working 
somewhere off in a field. 

But the harvest cycle yields its own fruits: igno- 
rance, poverty, death, and despair. Until we see 
the connection between migrancy — the corpses 
piled up on the roadway, the children left to the 
darkness of ignorance and illiteracy, the despair- 
ing, destitute families groping for a way to live — 
and the bountiful supply of fruits and vegetables 
on every corner fruit stand or in every supermarket, 
no changes will come. Without this understanding, 
no war on poverty can hope to win more than a 
few skirmishes. 
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THE SIN OF BETTING 


By CHARLES W. MORTON 


“Bet with him or against him, 
folks. He’s coming out, he’s coming 
out, he’s coming and fielding every 
roll. On every roll he’s coming and 
fielding, he’s — THATS craps-two- 
sixes-a-standoff-for-the-checker- 
players-and-the-don’t-bettors. . . .” 

There was always a fine overlay of 
comedy in the chant of the stickman 
who was warming up the customers 
at the craps table. The high-speed 
chatter included many variations, 
but little or nothing of artificially 
built-up lingo. Every word of it 
had a precise meaning. “He will! 
He won’t! Bet with him or against 
him, and THAT'S five-his-point, 
five-can-he-make-it, five-his-point, 
AND seven-the-buster.”’ 

The spiel would scale down an 
octave or so, sorrowfully, on the 
word ‘“‘buster,’’ and after a moment’s 
pause the monotone would be re- 
sumed: ‘‘Getcha-money-down, folks, 
he’s coming out... . The only 
imagery that I can recall came when 
a field number was thrown and no 
bets were on the field: “THATS 
four-a-fielder — ” and then, in mock 
sorrow, “and not a child in the 
vard! The field, as I recall it, 





looked a lot more generous than it 
proved to be. 

These nostalgic recollections of 
public dice in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
the days of my adolescence are 
prompted by the recent hubbub in a 
New Jersey suburb where a high 
school boy was running a crap game 
in the basement of his home. Police 
who raided the place were preening 
themselves as if they had brought in 
dangerous criminals. ‘The story 
made many a Page One, and to 
judge from the tut-tutting and 
whither-are-we-drifting tone of the 
press, the thought of a sixteen-year- 
old shooting dice against his school- 
mates was enough to pale the cheek 
of even the most seasoned reporter. 
Police accused the boy of delin- 
quency, and his parents of contribut- 
ing to it. 

The New Jersey boy was hamming 
it up a bit, it must be admitted. He 
dressed for his proprietor’s role each 
evening in a white dinner jacket. 
As head man, his share of the take 
was 70 percent, and if the news 
photograph of his layout was com- 
plete, his field looked to be short one 
number, which bespeaks not neces- 
sarily crookedness but rather an ex- 
treme cupidity for one so young. His 
odds for certain other bets were less 
than generous, even by professional 
standards. It reminds me of the 





Maine lobsterman who was arrested 
for taking “shorts,” which caused 
his neighbor to comment, “I expect 
he was measurin’ some of them a 
mite snug.” 

The house in the small-time public 
games of the Middle West was pro- 
tected by its edge and by limits of a 
one-dollar minimum and a fifty- 
dollar maximum, which prevented 
doubling on any great scale and 
which exhausted our bankrolls with 
some rapidity. But these are trivi- 
alities. ‘The main point, as we pon- 
der the New Jersey game, is té*re- 
member that few experiences are 
more exciting for an adolescent than 
winning in a game of chance. The 
ordinary sixteen-year-olds of my vin- 
tage played tenth-of-a-cent bridge or 
penny ante or, if in funds, five-and- 
ten. Craps was too fast for our 
purses; we preferred a game that 
we could afford throughout an 
evening. We all played billiards or 
pool, the loser paying for the time, 
and Kelly pool when we had the 
money to gamble on cue games. We 
stayed away from the professional 
gambling places simply because we 
saw no purpose in bucking the extra 
edge that the house always set up 
for itself, and it is this last considera- 
tion that makes one wonder why the 
New Jersey boys were not satisfied to 
rotate the dice among themselves 











it perfect. 


A tour that reads well on paper but doesn't pan out in prac- 
tice is not only a bitter disappointment—it’s a waste of your 
time and money. That’s why Lufthansa’s international 
travel specialists go over every tour itinerary with a fine 
tooth comb. All hotels are scrutinized for excellent service, 
cleanliness and the most comfortable accommodations. 
Menus are checked and rechecked. Does the sightseeing 
take in the most interesting sights at a comfortable pace? 
Is it conducted by a knowledgeable and multilingual 
guide? If not, the tour is rejected. 


Lufthansa rejects thousands of tours for flaws so slight 
they often go undetected by others. The approved tours? 
Well, they’re the cream of the 1965 tour crop—the biggest, 
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Europe. 16-21 days. 15 days. From $980. 
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Germany. 6 days. 
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Germany. 9 days. 
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Around the World Tour. 
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ABC of Europe Tour. 
21 days. From $699. 


Africa Tour. 55 days. 
From $3069. 
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[ | Rhine Wonder Trip. 
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without indulging their schoolmate 
in percentages in his favor. 

The moralists who had a field 
day with the New Jersey episode 
might do well to read the little 
essay by George Saintsbury called 
“The Sin of Betting.” In no system 


of ethics or theology could he find 
even a suggestion that betting was 
wrong. “Where on earth or out 
of the earth,” he wrote, “‘is the 
conceivable wickedness, or even 
naughtiness, of saying, ‘If Pharos 
wins the Derby you shall give me six 






shillings, and if he doesn’t Pll g 
you one’?”? The same critics might | 
give a thought, too, to the words .of 
one of the New Jersey game’s school- 
boy customers as quoted in a news 
story: ‘‘Well, it keeps us off the 
streets. <2." 


The No-sweat Garden Guide for Spring 


By W. F. MIKSCH 


W. F. Mu«scu is a free-lance writer living in Newtown, Connecti- 
cut, and has contributed many light pieces lo Accent on Living. 


When old Jack Frost lets go his icy 
grip on the suburbs and the first gay 
crocuses poke through (provided we 
didn’t forget to plant them last fall, 
and if we did, the bulbs must still 
be in that old shoe box downstairs), 
then we know it is time to think 
about spring gardening chores. 

By the time some gardeners get 
done thinking about them, spring 
has given way to summer — and 
that’s just what they hoped would 
happen. ‘These are the people with 
crabgrass. Others don’t stop to 
think; flailing away with spades and 
dibbles, they go at the job as if 
Mother Nature were Captain Bligh. 
These are the people without crab- 
grass, and without much else in life 
either. 

A more sensible approach to spring 
chores is my own, outlined step by 
step below. It takes little thinking 
and practically no effort at all. 

Uncovering the Compost Pile. Many 
gardeners will put this task at the 
very end of the list, preferring to do 
almost anything else. Indeed, a few 
have been known to move away, 
leaving the compost pile behind 
them. ‘This, however, is not the 
proper attitude. If the gardener 
felt a need for compost when he 
began the pile last year, then that 
need must still persist. (If he was 
only looking for an easy way to get 
rid of garbage, that is something 
else again, and his interest in dis- 
turbing the pile now will under- 
standably have lessened.) 

For uncovering my compost, I 
personally prefer a fork with a very 
long handle: twenty-four to thirty 
feet is almost too short, and I am no 
more squeamish than the next fel- 
low. Since I do not have such a 
fork, I shall have to get one before 


tackling my own pile, and the gar- 
dening enthusiast may wish to do 
the same. I understand there is a 
firm in Hong Kong which special- 
izes in long lengths of bamboo, ideal 
for such handles. I shall try to find 
out their name and write them. 
Meanwhile, we leave the compost 
pile sitting there and go on to our 
next chore. 

General Yard Cleanup. As winter 
snows recede, it is astonishing to 
see what they have left behind on 
the lawn. I doubt that the great 
glacier of the Ice Age ever deposited 
a stranger conglomerate. No mat- 
ter that the lawn was debris-free last 
fall and that the family spent prac- 
tically all winter indoors; the mid- 
den which mysteriously turns up 
each spring suggests that our grounds 
have been the cold-weather camp- 
site of Ma and Pa Kettle. 

Surely none of this junk was ever 
numbered among our lares and pe- 
nates despite the fact that an old 
tennis shoe curled up under the 
rhododendron happens to be my 
exact size and looks vaguely familiar. 
Anyway, this shoe and such other 
litter as plastic dishpans, odd lengths 
of logging chain, velocipede wheels, 
coffeepot lids, ship timbers, beer 
cans, and empty cement bags are 
easily gathered up, and since we 
wisely have postponed uncovering 
that compost pile, they may be add- 
ed to it. Some chemical action may 
dispose of them there; one never 
knows. 

Natural jetsam, including tree 
branches and the new crop of rocks 
which grew up in the lawn (winter is 
the time rocks grow fastest), should 
be raked up. For this we will need 
a rake, a stout pair of gardening 
gloves, and the garden cart. I as- 


sume that, like myself, all good gar- 
deners carefully cleaned and stored 
such equipment last fall, so that now 
it is ready at hand. Very well, then, 
where is the rake? Never mind the 
gloves. We know where the gloves 
went; the dog ran off with them 
that day last November when we 
were burning leaves. Oh, no, the 
dog didn’t hide the rake, too! Well, 
it doesn’t matter, because the garden 
cart is missing anyhow. 

Without the proper tools, there 
is no use continuing general yard 
cleanup, so we turn eagerly to our 
next task. 

Feeding the Lawn. Lawns may be 
fed in spring or fall. Many garden- 
ers prefer to hold off feeding until 
fall and then hold off again until 
spring, and so on. There is some 
excuse for this since lawns never get 
to look seriously starved until mid- 
summer, and that is not the time to 
feed them. However, if a ,hoyse- 
holder’s lawn has gone unfed for 
some time (years and years), he 
should resolve to give it a treat this 
spring. 

For my own lawn, I always intend 
to feed it with a 5-10-5 fertilizer 
(that is, 5 parts of nitrogen, 10 parts 
of potassium, I believe, and 5 parts 
of something else). But another 
householder’s lawn may require an 
entirely different formula. He can 
easily find this out by contacting 
his state department of agriculture, 
which often has an office (or will 
open one) in a nearby town that will 
send around a qualified man to test 
the soil. Since it may be late sum- 
mer before the qualified man ar- 
rives, the householder again may 
have to delay lawn feeding until fall 
or even thereafter. This is small’ 
cause for worry since there are 
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* Holland-America. 


ABuropean vacation bargain: 


-2 extra weeks for only *10 a week 


A dollar-wise traveller reveals a bargain in enjoyment on the 
Holland-America Line for those with the leisure to make use of it 


by LLOYD ROBERTS Photos by Bob Swenson 


I don’t think I’m any different from 
any other traveller who has decided—for 
the first or the sixteenth time—to vaca- 
tion in Europe. Because of the rather 
sizable sum involved, I leave no travel 
folder unturned to see how I can get 
most out of every last dollar I shall have 
to spend. 

In doing so, I have made a number of 
remarkable discoveries—perhaps the 
most enlightening of which is that any- 
body with the time can extend his vaca- 
tion a full two weeks for as little as $10 
a week. 

Here’s how this works. Let’s take jet 
economy fare for basic transportation to 
Europe as our base. During Holland- 
America Line’s thrift season, the months 
August to May, jet economy fare one- 
way to London is $210. This sum buys 
you a seat on a plane, six hours more or 
less in the air, and two meals en route. 

Meanwhile, during this period, a num- 
ber of comfortable staterooms for two 
on the top ships of the Holland-America 
Line—by which I mean the wonderfully 
gracious Nieuw Amsterdam or the ultra- 
modern Statendam—are available to 
Southampton for only $10 more than 
one-way jet economy fare. (During the 
busy summer months, June and July, 
some double cabins actually cost $5 less 
tharf one-way jet economy fare.) If you 
want to sail Holland-America’s stately 


flagship, the Rotterdam, you can get such 
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Mrs. Hanne Ventillius, North Miami Beach, 


Florida—irt the main dining room . . “It was 
enjoyable and relaxing to sail the Atlantic with 
My son, too, has found so 


*'e > many things to do. I’ve especially enjoyed the 
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continental menu and the attentive service. 





Dr. Florence Mercur, South Orange, New Jersey—concert pianist on her way to Europe, practicing 
on her keyboard out on deck—“ This is my first trip with Holland-America, and it won't be my last. 
Everyone has been just wonderful.” 


a cabin for $20 more—still a fantastic 
bargain when you consider what this tiny 
sum buys. 


It buys, first of all, six relaxing full days 
at sea between New York and South- 
ampton. During those six days it also 
buys eighteen chef-prepared meals, reg- 
ular mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
snacks, plus a midnight buffet. You 
couldn’t eat that inexpensively (or well) 
even at home! 


But that’s not all. Included in this $10 
difference you'll enjoy, without charge, 
24-hour cabin service, both an indoor 
and an outdoor swimming pool (cross 
out the latter during the winter months 
—but not the former), attendance at 
first-run movies in a spacious theater, a 
choice of dazzling bars at which drinks 
cost 4 to Y, the price you'd pay on land, 
musical concerts, nightly dancing, deck 
sports, steam baths, a gymnasium, a 
library and reading room, a card room, 
even a nursery if you take along the small 
fry ... and the joy of just relaxing and 
meeting fellow passengers. 


I cite specifically the ships of the 
Holland-America Line because, if you 
have never been aboard a ship like the 


Rotterdam, the Nieuw Amsterdam or the 
Statendam, you’ve missed one of the 
great experiences of life. I find all ships 
magnificent. Where they differ chiefly is 
in their particular personality—and a 
Dutch ship has a personality that is easy, 
friendly and superbly informal. In fact, the 
Dutch have a word for this—gezelligheid. 
It’s pronounced by speaking both g’s 
like an A and sort of clearing your throat 
when you do. Gezelligheid is part, and a 
most important part, of the total bargain 
—even if you can’t put it down on paper 
in a dollar figure. 


If you like smaller ships, you can ex- 
tend your vacation to Europe for even 
less on Holland-America’s thrift-liners— 
the Ryndam and the Maasdam—and en- 
joy the fine food, facilities, service and 
gezelligheid Holland-America is famous 
for. If my discovery has whetted your 
appetite for a similar adventure, the line 
has superb literature describing its ships, 
sailing dates, and a variety of escorted 
tours. Your travel agent can supply you 
with this material, or write the Holland- 
America Line at Pier 40, North River, 
New York, N.Y. 


Happy sailing! 


still other spring chores left to do. 

Remove Plant Wrappings, Mulches. 
As the soil warms, it is important 
that all wrappings, burlap screens, 
and mulches which were put around 
less hardy shrubs last fall to protect 
against winter freezing be removed. 
In most cases, this is not as much of 
a job as it sounds, for a close in- 
spection of these shrubs reveals that 
they already have shed their wrap- 
pings and mulches. Either their 
wrappings and mulches blew away 
or, as is still more likely, they were 
never wrapped or mulched in the 
first place. Naturally, such shrubs 
may appear somewhat dead, but 
one should not despair. By late sum- 
mer, the shrub fancier may be pleas- 
antly surprised to find that here and 
there one has survived. While await- 
ing such miracles, let us turn to our 
final labor of spring. 

Readying the Patio for Summer Fun. 
At winter’s end and for some time 
thereafter, the patio (or outdoor liv- 
ing area) is a depressing sight. But 
surely the promise it holds out for a 
gay and festive summertide should 
put us in a jolly frame of mind as 
we try to get it back in shape again. 

First, let us inspect the patio sur- 
face. Flagstone tiles may have loos- 
ened and buckled, bricks heaved up, 
or all the sand worked out of the 
concrete. Very well. Next on our 
checklist is the picnic table. This 
no doubt has warped, peeled, and 
lost all the knots out of its knotholes. 
So much for the picnic table. 

Then comes the fun part of haul- 
ing out the patio furnishings (fold- 
ing chairs, pole torches, gay um- 
brella, and so on), which we stored 
away in the basement directly after 
Labor Day. This job is more than 
half done before we start because it 
turns out that we only thought we 
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stored them away in the basement. 
Everything is right here within reach 
in this neat pile on top of the Chris- 
tian Dior rosebush. And all winter 
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long we imagined it was just a big 
drift of snow. 

Well, the chairs seem to unfold 
most of the way, but let’s not bother 
that umbrella. It appears rather 
brittle and not nearly so gay any- 
more. We’ll put it aside for a sunny 
day, and try brushing the rust off 
these torches. This will just take a 
moment, as rust can be very stub- 
born. 

Now only one thing more is need- 
ed to dress the patio, the portable 
barbecue grill, and that will be in the 


garage. ... No? Alongside the ga 
rage? Out in the driveway? We 
just didn’t look right the first time. 
It is in the garage. Over there in 
the corner. In back of the power 
mower. Under that tangle of gar- 
den hose. With that old tarp on top 
and all those fireplace logs covering 
IES 

That’s where the portable barbe- 
cue grill is, and that’s where it stays 
until the Fourth of July cookout. 
Spring chores have to stop some- 
where. 


Sex Without Popcorn 


BY ROBERT FONTAINE 


Ropert Fontatne is the author of the Broadway hit THE HAPPY TIME 
and several books, and has written many light articles for the ATLANTIC, 


Sex movies and lectures for chil- 
dren have created quite a stir where 
I live. These are called hygienic 
films, or something of the sort, to 
distinguish them, I believe, from 
French realism and Swedish sym- 
bolism. 

Part of the excitement was caused 
not by the films but by the fact that 
the school board voted them down 
for showing to classes, except at 
senior high, where the students voted 
them down hoping to get La Dolce 
Vita instead. 

As a matter of fact, not even every- 
one on the school board saw them 
— Miss Limber, who has been 
elected a member for twelve years, 
refused to look at a private showing 
because, as she said, ‘‘I know what’s 
going on, and I don’t want to see it!” 

The controversy so stimulated the 
public that all the smaller children 
who would have refused to stay after 
school to see the films now begged 
their parents for a chance to be 
sexually oriented. 

“They’re showing This Is Life in 
the basement of the United Church 
tomorrow night,’ my wife said at 
dinner one night. 

Tim and Sandra looked up from 
yesterday’s beef stew warmed over. 
I smiled vaguely. I hate to discuss 
sex with the children. I’m a prude. 
In my day we didn’t have sex when 
we were young. It was for the rich 
or the downfallen. We kids climbed 
mountains or collected birds’ eggs or 
took our bicycles apart. When we 
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got old enough for sex, there it was. 

“I think Tim and Sandra are too 
young,” I said. 

“Pm not too young,” 
retorted. 

“What’s it about?” Tim asked. 

“Sex,” said Eve. 

“Oh,” Tim noted. “Can I take 
some peanuts with me?” 

“Its been approved by hundreds 
of state education boards,’ Eve 
insisted. 

“There aren’t hundreds of states,” 
I observed. 

“I want to go,’ Sandra said, 
starting to cry as usual. “Pm nine 
years old and I’m ignorant. I can’t 
even have high heels.” 

“We haven’t even seen Clevpat- 
ra,’ Tim offered wistfully. “And 
that’s historical.” 

“Never mind Lawrence of Arabia,” 
Sandra observed. 

“Cleopatra is too sexy,” I found 
myself saying. Eve coughed un- 
easily. Sandra and Tim stared at 
me. I tried to recover. “I mean, 
there is sex and sex. There is the 
sex that is...wuh... well; it 
seems interesting and all, but... 


Sandra 
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it uh . . . ends in degradation and 
uh ... stuff. Then there is the 
wholesome . . . well, we’ll find out 


all about it tomorrow night, won’t 
we? Ha-ha!” I looked over at Eve. 
She seemed satisfied. 

When the children were in bed 
Eve told me I had confuséd the 
children about sex. 
I’m confused myself, you know. 


L said; “Well, =+ 





With 5,000 places to go...and 10,000 ways to get there... 


here's how to tell 


which tour is best! 


Ever see a tour brochure that wasn’t attrac- 


tive? Of course not! 

But do yourself a favor. Kindly read the fine 
print. 

The part that tells you about the things that 
aren't included in the “amazing low price.” 

Look at the quality of the hotels. Are they 
First Class? Deluxe? Standard? Makes a lot 
of difference. Is sightseeing only suggested in 
the itinerary or actually included? Is it con- 
ducted by a multilingual guide? 

Are all meals included? In a pension ar- 
rangement, is it full, demi or breakfast only? 

Can you find any disclaimers to the effect 
that no meals are included in some city like 
London or Paris? Wouldn't that come as a bit 
of a surprise? 

Where will your transfers take place? At 


the airport or in the city? 

And one of the most important things. When 
does your overseas flight take place? At night 
or during the day? Naturally the best flights 
are at night. This way, you arrive where 
you re going in the morning and gain a whole 
day of vacation. 

Of course, these are just a few of the things 
people ought to look out for. And the person 
who can be of the greatest help is your Travel 
Agent. He can explain all the technical terms 
(extensions, transfers and such), and help you 
plan to get the very most for your time and 
money throughout your entire trip. 

So look over those tour brochures carefully. 

Then send for Alitalia’s Sunny Holiday bro- 
chures. We think you'll be very pleased with 
what we have to offer. 


15-day Sunny Holiday to Italy...only 
$599.50? It’s a Roman Holiday on Wings! 
A lively romp through Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Ravenna, Venice, etc.; with more 
going on than you ever thought you could 
squeeze into 2 weeks! 





Alitalia Pleasure Cruises...Sunny Holidays 
from $658.50. Jet from U.S. to Italy and 
board your choice of 4 outstanding Mediter- 
ranean cruises. See cities like Venice, Bari, 
Athens, Alexandria, Beirut, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Naples, Istanbul, Port Said, Haifa. 













15-day Sunny Holiday to Spain and Por- 
tugal...only $489.00. Biggest bargain in 
the travel business. Take advantage!!! 
Alitalia jets you non-stop to Lisbon; on to 
Fatima, Madrid, Andalusia, Seville, Gra- 
nada, First Class hotels. 
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14 Sunny Holidays to Europe...from 
$459.00. Choice of 14 tours; each covering 
a different aspect of Europe. Everything 
from a “Grand Tour of the Continent” to a 
"Mountains, Lakes and Cities” tour that 
takesin the German, Austrian and Swiss Alps. 





Alitalia Photo Safaris to Africa...Sunny 
Holidays from $1492.00. Jet from New York 
to Rome and on to Africa. Choice of 4 inde- 
pendent and escorted photo-safaris through 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania. Hunting safaris 
available, too. 


















Tour Director—Alitalia Airlines Dept. A-5 
(Sunny Holiday Dept.), 666 5th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

Dear Sir: Please send me all these fascinating 


Sunny Holiday brochures. Prove that Alitalia 
really does give me more tour for my money! 


C] Spain and Portugal [J Italy [J Safaris to 
Africa [] Pleasure Cruises [] Around the 
World [] Europe [] The Holy Land [] Europe 
on the Town 


Name 


Address 





ALITA LIA 
E AIRLINES 





All prices based on 21/14 day round-trip Jet Economy fare from New York. See your Alitalia Travel Agent or send in the coupon. 


Sex has gotten to be one of those 
things that’s all right for everybody 
else. Or maybe it’s the other way 
around. It’s something that’s great 
for you, builds muscle tone, gives 
clarity of vision, and promotes the 
appetite, but for everyone else it’s 
immoral, and in many instances 
illegal.” 

“Now you’re confusing me,’ 
Eve sharply. 

“Did you know this was the only 
country in the world where sex is a 
problem?” 

Eve sighed. ‘‘Well, this is the one 
we happen to live in.”’ 

The following evening my wife 
got Tim and Sandra ready for the 
sex movie and lecture. I sat around 
nervously wondering how it would 
all end and why the school board 
turned it down and whether I was 
wise to consider my wife smarter 
than the school board. 

Presently Tim and Sandra ap- 
peared, scrubbed and shining and 
resentful. “The last time I got this 
clean was when rich Uncle Boyd 
came to visit us,” Sandra said. 

Tim looked up at me. “Daddy, 
I’ve thought it over, and I really 
don’t give a hang about sex. Can 
I stay home and watch a good 
documentary on seventeenth-cen- 
tury painting?” 

“You get your hat and coat on,” 
I said sharply. ‘“‘You’re going to like 
sex or I’ll know the reason why.” 

Eve groaned. “Really, dear!” 

“I mean, technically. I mean 

. educationally and all.” 

We arrived at the church a few 
minutes before the scheduled time. 
There was a great gathering of con- 
fused parents and children. 

“Don’t push,” the Reverend Mc- 
Kintosh said. “There’s a travelogue 
on Scotland as a curtain raiser.” 

When we got into the Sunday 
school hall we were stopped by 
formidable Mrs. Harold Burning- 
Watsworth. She stuck out a firm 
chin and barred our way. “This is 
sons and fathers tonight,” Mrs. 
B-W said with a faint twitch of her 
puritanical nose. “We do not have 
mixed audiences. Not for sex.” 

I felt myself redden. “I would 
think that if anything — ”’ 

“I wouldn’t be flippant if I were 
you,” Mrs. B-W, the mother of seven 
children, said coldly. 

I looked at Sandra. She was 
smiling happily. “‘When,” I asked, 
“is the mother and daughter 
showing?” 
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said 


“That was last month. Not again 
until next year.” 

“Sandra,” I said, “you run home. 
Be careful crossing the streets. ‘Tim 
and I will stay.” 

“That’s not fair,’ Tim insisted. 
I grasped his arm firmly and pro- 
pelled him into the hall where a dim, 
badly colored film of Scotland was 
just ending. 

The lights went on, and a gentle- 
man with a booming voice, who 
introduced himself as Sherman 
Jackson, state coordinator of sex 
hygiene, began a talk on various 
methods of reproduction, tossing in 
some pretty exciting stuff about fish 
who fertilize thousands of eggs and 
never even see their wife who laid 
them, and arrived at a sort of inter- 
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esting impasse when he ended up 
with a fleeting reference to the dif- 
ficulty of whales in coming to terms 
of agreement. 

After that the picture started. I 
do not know to what to compare it. 
It was a fantastic mishmash that 
must have been cut in fifty different 
places by zealous guardians of the 
public morals. ‘There were pistils 
and stamens and Mendel’s peas. 
There were cats and kittens and cells 
dividing in two. ‘There were spong- 
es having a merry time by their 
own lights, and one or two startling 
insects who, according to the film, 
die promptly the first night of their 
honeymoon. 

The thing, because of its inco- 
herence, began to give me a head- 
ache. Not so Tim. He was fast 
asleep. It ended eventually, and I 
awakened ‘Tim. He looked at me 
blinking. “I was so bored I fell 
asleep.” 

“That’s your tough luck,” I said, 
trying to get past the bottleneck of 
winking fathers and listless sons, 
most of whom looked as if they had 
just had doctor’s shots with a blunt 
needle. Jerry Walters, a kid in Tim’s 
class, went by with his fingers 
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clasped to his nose — a traditio 
gesture used by drama critics. Sa 
my Berg, who played baseball with 
Tim, shuffled by and said, “They 
tryin’ to sell us on girls! This sure 
isn’t the way to do it.” John 
Casper, an eminent banker with a 
Bentley and two mistresses, strolled 
by with his son Barry. Casper said 
solemnly, “Great stuff. Gives the 
little monsters a good solid founda- 


tion, eh? Keeps them from falling, 


into the traps we did, eh?” He 
winked and nudged me as if I owned 
a Bentley, too. 

Tim and I finally got out onto 
Sumner Avenue and walked slowly 
along the edge of the park. After a 
few blocks Tim stopped and stared 


me in the eye. “Is that all there is to 


it?” he asked, disappointed. 

“Well,” I began, “it’s difficult to 
icinde ca s Ub. « Gvely angie; 
I mean . . . it’s like many things.” 

“You ask me, sex is almost as bad 
as geometry, and they say that really 
busts you. I mean all those charts 
and diagrams and stuff. To tell you 
the truth, I was getting a little in- 
terested in school. I mean, at recess, 
we kind of used to think maybe there 
was something to it. All the grown- 
ups think it’s such a big deal. But 
now, you want to know the real, 
honest truth? I’d rather forget the 
whole dang thing and concentrate 
on playing left field for the Mets 
someday.” 

“A worthy ambition,” I said 
dully. I really hadn’t the words. In 
the complex position of living in an 
era when sex is almost a national 
calamity, to hear most people talk, 
it seemed ill-advised to try and give 
my contented son a pitch abaut dt. 

“I wouldn’t say anything to your 
mother about your disappointment. 
She might worry.” 

“You mean about me playing for 
the Mets?” 

I smiled wanly. “About 
too.” 

Nothing more was said, and when 
we got home, Tim ran for the re- 
frigerator and I sat wearily down on 
the green divan in the living room 
and reached for the decanter of 
sherry. 

In the hall I could hear Sandra on 
the telephone, as usual. She was 
saying shrilly, “Guess what? I 
don’t have to worry about sex for a 
year P”? 

I gulped my sherry and. poured 


that, 


another. I don’t know,-maybe with, 


the Beatles in, sex is going out. 
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The Hermes 3000 copywriter 
isn't too bright. 





Write us the best ad or catch hrase 
for the best portable made and we’ 
ive you his next month’s salary. 










We think the Hermes 3000 is the best 
portable typewriter ever made. Our 
problem: How to tell people about it. 
That’s where you come in. We’d like 
you to give us an ad or phrase that 
tells people why it’s the best. So 
they’lf run right out and see it. 

Here are some facts to help you: 
1. The Hermes 3000 has more fea- 
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tures than even most office machines. 
2. It has a full 44-key office keyboard. 
3.[thasa unique central control panel. 
4. It has exclusive “Flying Red Mar- 
gins” to tell you where the margins 
are. 5. It’s the sturdiest, quietest, fast- 
est manual portable made. 6. It’s the 
most expensive. (Naturally. ) 

Got the facts? Drop down to your 






1900 LOWER ROAD 
LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 









PAMLARD INCORPORATED 
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AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 


nearest Hermes dealer. (Look him 
up in the Yellow Pages or write us.) 
Then try the 3000 and ask the dealer 
for an entry blank. Fill it out and 
mail it to: Paillard Incorporated, 
1900 Lower Road, Linden, N.J. If 
your ad or phrase is the best you'll 
be $1,059.10 richer. Not bad for a free 
lance job, is it? 
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SOJOURN IN HAIFA 


BY WALTER TELLER 


We are sailing dead into the rising 
sun, and you can see land. The 
land is the promontory called Mount 
Carmel on the northwest coast of 
Israel. As the ship stands in for 
the harbor a city rises along Mount 
Carmel’s precipitous slope. That 
city is Haifa, Israels chief port 
and second largest metropolis, a 
clustering of 200,000 souls. 

I had long been curious about 
this new-old land, accepting it as 
the special phenomenon it is, but 
also wondering if I could not simply 
go there in much the same way I 
might travel to other countries, ob- 
serving both similarities and dif- 
ferences vis-à-vis life and experience. 
When I spoke of this to my wife, she 
was enthusiastic, and more than 
ready to join me in the experiment. 

We land on Sunday, Jane and I. 
Sunday in Haifa and in all Israel 
is a business day. After being re- 
leased from customs, we head for a 
bank we have heard of. The bank is 
located on the street called Rehov 
Ha’atsmaut, Independence Road, 
formerly Kingsway. We go there 
to open an account. 

Perhaps the smaller the country, 
the redder the tape. The paper 
work involved in our little transac- 
tion turns out to be staggering. And 
finally, when we are handed the 
monev. it doesn’t look real. Never- 


theless, it apparently is. Very real. 
Indeed, a serious matter, and hence 
a subject for joking. The joke, how- 
ever, comes later. 

Outside the bank, Rehov Ha’ats- 
maut pulses like any main artery. 
This part of the city, lying at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, is the port. 
With its shipping, commerce, truck- 
ing, banking, insurance, and goods 
from faraway places, Haifa, on this 
level, exhales the same gases and 
makes the same noises as many a 
contemporary city. It does so, how- 
ever, with a difference. Arabs in 
burnouses catch our eye. We see all 
manner of Europeans. But where 
are the Kennedy, the Irish, the Black 
Watch, the Scots figures and faces? 
They are suddenly conspicuous by 
their absence. 

At the Rehov Ha’atsmaut curb 
stand an uneven line of cabs, many 
shapes and international sizes but 
mostly enormous De Sotos, the kind 
which clogged the streets of New 
York in the late 1940s and early 
1950s — in fact, as I later learned, 
the very same ones, and looking 
remarkably bone-weary now. To the 
starter at the head of the line, I 
announce our destination: Hotel 
Shulamit. Shulamit, Shulamite, we 
like the sound of the name, part of 
the reason why we selected it. The 
driver, however, does not know the 





place. Obviously, he is a newcome 
in the country, and, as obviously, a 
Moroccan. ‘The starter explains thi 
route to the driver. He tells us how 
much the fare will be. After first 
collecting our bags, we begin the 
ascent; we are part of the latest 
migration or aliyah— that is, the 
tourist aliyah. 

Up, up, up, panting in second 
gear, rounding the hairpin turns 
and the switchbacks. Moroccans — 
wouldn’t you know it? — drive like 
Greeks, or maybe Italians, or is it 
Mexicans? One recognizes with 
pleasure the clichés of travel. We 
are traveling high on Mount Carmel 
now and gazing down at the speck- 
led and sun-bleached port and the 
pale blue bay far below. Haifa is a 
vertical city. By the time we arrive 
at the hotel, Jane decides she likes 
the way Haifa looks. 

The Shulamit, as we walk in, 
feels all right. It’s a small hotel, 
actually a kind of pension, with a 
neutral and neat Swiss air about it, 
but it is not at all fat or formal. To 
the right of the entrance is a counter 
with three men sitting behind it. 
We approach and announce our- 
selves. The man nearest the door 
jumps up smiling. It is our host, 
Mr. Bloch. ‘‘Shalom, shalom,’ he 
says, welcoming us warmly. A lean 
and vigorous-looking man, midway 
in life, Mr. Bloch appears to enjoy 
his work. In a short-sleeved white 
shirt, wearing no tie, he looks pleased 
with what life has brought. After 
signing us in, he orders up bottles of 
stuff called meets — that is, orange 
and grapefruit pop. Time for the 
midmorning juice break. An Octo- 
ber day and hot as a baker’s apron. 

We go to our room. It is not very 
large, measuring about ten feet by 
thirteen feet, but after sixteen days 
spent on board a small and full ship 
it seems beautiful, and it opens onto 
a four- by ten-foot balcony looking 
toward Haifa Bay. Our room has 
a high ceiling, chunky proportions, 
and a terrazzo floor. Its walls are 
pale blue, the curtains pale yellow, 
and there is a bit of pale yellow trim; 
also three fine built-in closets as well 
as a small desk. Furthermore, we 
have our own bathroom, small but 
white-tiled, clean, and functioning, 
and with an outside window. Jane 
unpacks, does some laundry, sets 
out our books. Suddenly we have a 
home. 
very low beds and remember that 
happiness is relative. 


I stretch out on one of the.. 
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een sails every Wednesday from New York direct to France and then to England. 








Is British service the reason to sail 
on a giant Cunard Queen? 
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Well, it’s one. 


British service, acres of space, gourmet cuisine, a long relaxing 
weekend — that’s the only way to go to Europe. And only Cunard 


offers all of this. 





Nothing. Our people know how 
to be near at hand without hovering. 
They are quick, and good, and they 
have manners. (And they speak your 
language.) Anticipating your wants and 
taking care of them is not a job on the 
Queens. It is a career. 


You'll find everything else up to stand- 
ard, too. The Queens are big in every 
way: five blocks long, and very like your 
favorite city, with cocktail lounges (fine 
Scotch is 30¢ a drink), night clubs, 
pools, gyms...almost every diversion 
you can think of. 

About the food: Cunard is what they 
mean by international cuisine. For ex- 





ample, First Class dinner menus give 
you a choice of over 80 dishes prepared 
by master chefs. And it’s all included in 
the cost of transportation. 

Essentially, you'll find the Queens 
civilized places where you will have 
things just the way you like them... 
plus many brand-new excitements, 


Note to Executives: 
Business trips on the Queens make 
sense, Passage always includes a week- 
end; you are only three days away from 
business. You land refreshed. 


For details, see your travel agent or Cunard. Main office in U.S., 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York. 





“with Duyck 
Mandarin?” 


DON’T LAUGH! No wine inthe 
world could do more for the de- 
lectable taste of Duck Mandarin 
than Blue Nun Rhine Wine. For 
here's a white wine that behaves 
in an inscrutable way during din- 
ner. It can be mild with fish or 
fowl... deliver a hearty note to 
beef, veal and lamb... become 
delicate with dessert. So let the 
traditionalists go by the book! Try 
a bottle of Blue Nun with Duck 
Mandarin (or any fine dish) and 
start your own dynasty. 
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LIEBFRAUMILCH 


FROM THE HEART OF GERMANY 
Imported by Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 








But I am forgetting the downtown 
joke. Seems that not long after the 
war of independence, a bank was 
held up. Cultivated Israelis were 
horrified. Imagine Jews stealing 
from Jews and, of all places, in 
Israel. When Professor Bialik, the 
inventor of modern Hebrew, heard 
the news, he asked if the yeggs had 
been speaking in Hebrew. Yes, alas. 
To the pious this seemed to com- 
pound the crime. Bialik, however, 
did not think so. His reply was, 
“Good. Now we know we have a 
country.” 

Here at the Hotel Shulamit, high 
on the eastern edge of Mount Car- 
mel, in the very gemütlich German 
colony (Jewish, I hardly need add), 
a robbery would be hard to imagine; 
I mean an illegal robbery. Instead, 
real estate values are racing ahead. 
This comfortable residential area, 
less than twenty years old, is well 
planned and built. There will be a 
problem, however, as numbers of 
automobiles increase. Houses do 
not have garages; cars camp on the 
streets, often under a linen duster 
with license number inked on. At 
night, covered up, they appear to be 
sleeping. Haifians, with their three- 
story buildings, seem to have solved 
the problem of multiple dwellings. 
A certain style is repeated with many 
variations. No row houses; each 
one is separate and designed. On 
the other hand, a certain uniformity 
is imposed by the limited variety of 
materials. There is a certain econ- 
omy of means. Stone, cement, and 
tile, with some ironwork. The pre- 
dominant color is tan. One never 
sees exterior wood, for wood is scarce, 
or, mercifully, asbestos. Streets are 
irregular, levels vary. ‘There are 
no billboards, no posters or writing 
on walls. Notices are affixed to 
bulletin boards. As the city expands 
along the mountain, many parks 
appear; called reservations, they are 
actually gardens, and are delightful. 

Pine is the dominant tree on 
Mount Carmel. From our Shulamit 
balcony we look north across one of 
the many ravines on the mountain. 
We see the backs of two- and three- 
story buildings and backyard gar- 
dens. Farther down the ravine, 
buildings of poured concrete are un- 
der construction. Each building is 
angled to take advantage of its par- 
ticular setting and view; also to 
avoid as much interference with 
others as possible. ‘There is a spirit 
of ingenuity as well as enterprise, of 


making do with little. From our 
window I see many rooftops and 
not a single television aerial. 


Jane and I take breakfast at the 


hotel, and also one other meal, mid- 
day or evening — one’s as big as the 
other. This half-board arrangement 
costs forty-seven lirot per day for two, 
which is about $15.50, to which 
must be added 10 percent service 
charge. This is cheap, but then the 
Shulamit is no Grand Hotel. It isa 
pension despite its pine garden, view 
of Haifa Bay, the Zebulon Valley, 
and the mountains of Galilee. ‘The 
food is definitely pension food, and 
kosher. 

The midday and evening meals 
are not only similar in size and 
weight but virtually interchange- 
able. ‘There is always soup, then 
meat and potatoes and vegetables — 
plenty of carrots. Chicken comes 
every day twice a day. The alterna- 
tive is usually boiled beef, though 
sometimes a kind of Jewish-Swedish 
pot roast appears. ‘The usual dessert 
consists of fruit, fresh or stewed. 

An Israeli breakfast comprises 
canned juice, orange or grapefruit, 
or simply thin orange soda; all man- 
ner of uncooked vegetables, salad 
stuff: tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers; 
then olives, sardines, herring, and 
so forth; eggs and egg salad, bread, 
rolls, jam, coffee or tea, and cheeses 
(lots of cheese — in fact, a regular 
smorgasbord). At the Shulamit we 
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also have puffed rice. After several 
breakfasts which taste like lunch, 
I settle down to puffed rice (or 
is it wheat?), scrambled eggs, and 
tea. The coffee: one can only deplore 
it. Jane likes the vegetables very 
much. Breakfast is partly buffet 
style, or nearly so. All officers, so to 
speak, are German; the troops, the 
menial help, Moroccan. Jews, .natir- 
lich, bien entendu. The staff is large 
and good. It seems no one expects an 
American to know any foreign 





Why does so much of Sabena’s transatlantic 
business consist of four or more friends flying 
together? For two good reasons: First, Sabena 
offers you and your travel agent unlimited 
flexibility in planning tours and itineraries by 
flying to 68 cities in Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East. And more important, by special- 
izing in families and friends, Sabena has be- 








When you fly alone to Europe, 


you could take Sabena (or any 


of the other 17 fine airlines). 


With friends, you should 
take Sabena. 
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come expert in knowing their needs. That’s 
why so many travel agents book families and 
friends on Sabena. Why 4306 U.S. travel 
agents and their clients call Sabena Europe’s 
most helpful airline. Come to think of it 
though, there’s nothing we would do for a 
few friends that we wouldn’t do for you. 
Even if you're all alone. 
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wants ‘AD 


really knives? 


Send for the free brochure 
“Kitchen Cutlerythat Really Cuts” 


Think they don’t make sharp knives 
any more? Comus PRO knives are dif- 
ferent — they really cut! And you can 
try these professional quality knives for 
30 days without risking a penny. 


The Secret is the Steel 


The remarkable Comus PRO knives 
are not made of Stainless steel. The 
blades are not scalloped or saw-toothed. 
Instead, they are razor-keen, high-carbon, 
cutlery steel — forged, ground and oil- 
tempered to hold their edge. This is the 
steel used for professional cutlery .. . 
These are the knives used by professional 


chefs. 
Still Sharp in 1974? 


Yes! Carbon steel does make an aston- 
ishing difference. Comus PRO knives are 
so sharp you can thin-slice tomatoes and 
fresh bread — carve rare chuck as if it 
were finest tenderloin — chop and mince 
vegetables like lightning. And a few occa- 
sional swipes on steel or stone keeps your 
Comus PRO knives factory-sharp for ten, 
twenty years, or even more! 

Send for Free Brochure 

Comus PRO knives are not sold in any 
store, so send today for our free bro- 
chure. By return mail, we'll send you 
pictures, prices and facts on the new 
Comus PRO knives. Then you decide 
whether you want to try them for 30 
days at our risk. Write today to: 


The Comus Division, Breck’s of Boston 
Y27 Breck Building, Boston 10, Mass. 
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ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 





language. You have only to speak a 
few words of Hebrew, French, or 
German, make the effort, show them 
you care, and they love you; never 
mind that you feel like a slob, that 
your performance is execrable. 

The Peer Café on the Central 
Carmel is a good place to lunch and 
let Haifa come to you. Sitting in a 
sidewalk café you get the feel of a 





city. There is, after all, no substitute 
for seeing. Must we assume that 


the bums (they are sober) hanging | 


around the café fringes are Jewish? 
Of course. I doubt they are mis- 
sionaries. 


Let no one tell you October is | 


balmy in Haifa; it is hot. Israelis 
have a word for it; khamsin, hot wind 
from the desert. Early mornings are 
pleasant. By 10:30, however, the 
heat is intense. The khamsin wind 
blows and rattles. It is on your 
shoulders, bends your back a little. 
Cooler air comes with evening. This 
is not a city that you can walk 
through; it’s too steep for that. Driv- 
ing is the way to get around, but 
the pattern of streets is as circular 
and crazy as that in Venice, and as 
in Venice, the streets change names. 

Jane says it is time we begin to 
see guidebook things, not that we 
mean to see very many. As every 
tourist knows, one has been had too 
often that way. But more than that, 
I’m the sort of tourist who wants to 
see people as well as stones. Maybe 
I just have no proper traveling con- 
science, am not sufficiently avid for 
culture. 

On the southwest slope of Mount 
Carmel — Western Carmel, it’s 
called — Moroccan and Levantine 
Jews are finding new homes in new 
bui dings, buildings they hardly 
know how to live in as yet. Never 
before have they been confronted 
with electricity, plumbing, and, gen- 
erally speaking, Western standards 
of living. In the cool of a late after- 
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GODDARD COLLEGE * 


OFFERS 


to mature men and women unique 
opportunity to continue college 
careers interrupted before gradua- 


tion. B. A. degree may be earned 


through series of six month study 
cycles combining two week semin- 
ars on campus twice yearly with 
independent study at home. Enter 


in February or August. If you have, 


had at least one year of college 
experience, are over 25, and would 
like to earn degree without disrupt- 
ing family and job life, write for 
details to Mrs. Polly A. Holden, 
Adult Degree Program, Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont. 
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Install an Inclinette and Stop Climbing Stairs Forever 


There’s no need to sell your “‘two-story’’ because 
you can no longer climb stairs. Now you can 
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home stair lift at a fraction of a_, 

new-home price. Our informative 
booklet tells allabout Inclin-ator, 
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passenger chair lifts and elevator 
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‘e #& noon, Jane and I drove over Western 
r k Carmel, over newly paved roads cut 
p` 


- into the mountain. We drove down 
ie Hayam Road and came back by 
: Road de France. This brand-new, 
unfinished, proletarian, French- 
speaking section contrasts amazingly 

with the older, bourgeois, and com- 
fortable German section in which 

we are living. If a Jew is a Jew, a 

w North African will never be a 
European. Culture is different; 
manners differ, and so does the color 
of skins. How easy it is when you’re 
only reading about it to sentimen- 
talize over the Jewishness of every- 
thing Jewish. Israelis we meet are 
not doing it. Indeed, they are fully 

‘ aware of differing social and cultural 
strata. The one thing Jewishness 
qualifies one for in Israel is citizen- 
ship and state help in getting started. 

Of course, in the light of recent his- 

tory that is a very great deal. 

I doubt that there has ever been a 
classless society, and certainly this 
isn’t one. There are the working- 
class people and there are those 
getting rich. Twenty years ago, on 
the higher levels of Mount Carmel, 
in any of the better parts of town one 
could buy a homesite, a quarter 
acre of land, for $250. But as the 
population has multiplied, so have 
the prices. The same ground today 

£ would cost many thousands. A short 
haul to eastward, property values 
have tripled in the past six months. 
Land values here have been moving 
faster than Xerox. At the east end 
of the town, where Mount Carmel 
rises still higher, where new roads 
intersect and a new Sonol gas station 
iş being built, where splendid new 
homes are under construction, the 
government called a temporary halt 
to building. The way things are 
Ts going, Mount Carmel will soon be 
entirely tamed and covered. Part 
of the limestone wilderness must be 
saved; it must be preserved in a 
kind of national park. 

Today, however, just beyond the 
edge of the city one still can see 
what Haifa is made of, a hard land 
where every stone looks worn, trod 
on, turned over, or maybe cast, 
many times. There is no place to 
set down foot where foot was not 
set down before. Would you guess 
if you hadn’t been told that of all 
the world’s lands this would be 
called, holy? Promised or unprom- 
A ised, this ļand is hard, and so is the 

i water. From the point where the 
‘ national park, or whatever, will be, 


i 
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flavor of gourmet dishes, too! 
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one gets a splendid view of the har- 
bor, through which many thousands 
were smuggled and funneled in. 
That harbor is small. Down in the 
Zebulon Valley, one can see the 
apparatus of the oil refinery, and 
the tank farm beyond. And that 
little bit of a creek, the merest 
rivulet, is the Qishon River. Read 
its bloody history in the Bible, then 
forget fixed ideas. Scratch any 
easy preconceptions; this high Car- 
mel ground is rough. It makes your 
feet hurt to look at it. And that 
high-flying, free-wheeling bird — 
hawk, eagle, or vulture — what does 
it live on? 

Maybe it’s the work done on the 
land in recent years which ap- 
proaches the holy. In any case, it’s 
intelligent. The planning, I repeat, 
is superb, the landscaping brilliant. 
Some say that Abba Houshi, the 
liberal three-time mayor, will bury 
the city in trees. Haifa streets are 
lined with trees, trees for islands 
and traffic dividers. When you build 
in Haifa you plant a tree for every 
tree you remove. 

The hot weather holds, about 
ninety degrees and humid. Hot 
winds, however, have died. The 
true word concerning the weather 
has not been generally published. 
Israel, we are learning, is really a 
two-season land: hot and sunny in 
summer, generally mild and wet in 
winter. Trying days may come be- 
tween seasons, or flowers may burst 
into bloom. It is overcast today, the 
seventh day, Shabbat. The town 
is shut tight. One might say it 
feels like Sunday minus the papers. 
A sign in the dining room today re- 
quests no writing or smoking. I 
pay it no nevermind. First, I find 
it a personal intrusion, a matter in 
which no pension or state has a 
right to legislate or even request; 
and second, I regard writing and 
smoking among the good things, 
the blessings of life, altogether suit- 
able ways to praise the Lord and the 
day of rest, Shabbat. 

I pause to light a pipe and to 
make a few further notes. Actually, 
the day of rest began yesterday, with 
the Friday afternoon siesta. Stores 
and businesses did not make the 
usual afternoon reopenings. By five 
o’clock almost all men were wearing 
headgear, anything from a more or 
less standard fedora to the standard 
yarmulke. Men who had gone bare- 
headed all week were going covered 
Manv were dressed up a little. 


NAU 


Men and boys seemed to be bound 
for shul, for the Friday evening 


service. The women were obviously - 


home setting up Shabbat dinners. 

There we were, Jane and I, in our 
wanderings, and hatless. We looked 
in on an unfinished synagogue, well 
designed, simply built, not in the 
old Moorish or Byzantine style but 
Israeli modern, a rather interna- 
tional, warm-country style, Mediter- 
ranean or Californian. 

Once you get the hang of Cape 
Carmel, this spiny ridge whose 
northeast face rises from Haifa Bay, 
its southwest from the Mediter- 
ranean; once you examine unfinished 
sections of the city, walk among the 
stones and dust of the raw material, 
pick up a handful of dust — I can- 
not call it soil — it is hardly possible 
to exaggerate what has been ac- 
complished. 

In a park called the Mothers’ 
Garden we saw birds we did not 
recognize, Israeli birds, nice little 
black and white chaps, rather slim. 
Jane asked me, “Are they Jewish 
juncos?” In the Mothers’ Garden, 
L-shaped benches are placed in 
individually designed and private 
locations, not just strung along 
walks. You can sit and look into a 
garden within a garden instead of at 
passersby. Here and there stands 
a good job of sculpture in stone, 
quietly situated, unwritten on, unin- 
itialed, and not daubed with paint. 
There is no unmistakable evidence 
of dogs. In fact, we haven't seen 
many dogs. An Irish setter came 
by. Jane said the dog looked Jewish. 


I asked why. ‘‘Because,” said she, 


“he toed out.” 

The Ron Café, we allow, is a fine 
place to lunch. One o’clock, a bit 
later, Sunday, and children are going 
home from school, carrying their 
briefcases on their backs, rucksack 
style. School hours, six days a week, 
run from about 7:30 to 1:30. The 
girls from this particular school wear 
brown cotton pleated skirts and 
white or pale yellow shirts. The 
boys are dressed in blue shorts 
and white shirts. Marvelous-looking 
tanned children, clean, kempt, well 
mannered, well shaped, and sturdy, 
dozens and dozens, they walk up 
from a school farther down the slope. 
Seeing these children — and Mount 
Carmel is alive with children — I 
feel there are more children ‘here 
than adults. And it’s the ‘children 
who finally tell you about the coun- 
try. 
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THE NEW FOLKLORIST 
By C. MICHAEL CURTIS 


The serious development of the 
folklorist art coincided with the 
perfection of the tape recorder and 
the consequent ability of nit-pickers 
to prove that old Tennessee moun- 
taineers hadn’t the faintest idea what 
they were singing about. The tra- 
ditional folklorist was an apolitical 
wanderer, with a cast-iron stomach, 
an affection for Southern prisons, 
and a car with very strong axle joints. 

With the development of the new 
folk singer, however, came a change 
in folklorist techniques. The tra- 
ditional folk singer was a large Negro 
ex-convict, unjustly imprisoned after 
having killed three railroad workers 
in a bar-room brawl, tubercular, 
good-natured, broke, and inordi- 
nately fond of wood alcohol. His 
companion type, almost as familiar, 
was a MHarvard-educated pacifist 
radical who played seventeen musi- 
cal instruments, sang songs in 
twenty-seven languages, and had 
devoted his life to commiseration 
with the economically downtrodden. 
Both types sang what were once 
understood to be folk songs, songs 
which had evolved out of pioneer 
weddings, barn dances, and other 
primitive catastrophes. ‘The essen- 
tial quality of these songs was that 
they had never been written down in 
their original form, and had been 
repeated by several generations of 


illiterates to the point of losing all 
internal logic, or had been revised, 
with each repetition, to meet the 
thrust of contemporary concerns. 

The new folk singer is often a 
graduate of a large Eastern univer- 
sity who learned to play the guitar 
while attending Ethical Culture 
High School in his teens, and has 
now discovered there is a good deal 
more money to be made singing in 
college-town basements (and civic 
auditoriums) than there is in at- 
tending graduate school. His songs 
are written for him by his girlfriend 
(or boyfriend), or have been stolen 
from old Methodist hymnals. They 
are sung in impeccable harmony 
and may be accompanied by any 
object that produces a variety of 
sounds roughly compatible with a 
musical scale. 

All these developments have com- 
plicated the chores of the new 
folklorist, who, like his predecessors, 
is chiefly concerned that history 
should accurately record the genesis 
of American cultural patterns. It is 
seldom necessary for the new folk- 
lorist to put on his wool shirt and 
haunt the front porches of Kentucky 
mountaineers. He need no longer 
sit patiently while toothless grannies 
struggle to recall the original dis- 
cordances which whiled them to 
sleep as infants. He may now con- 


duct his research in the metropolises 
of the world, taxiing from one 
bohemian quarter to the next, and 
to the plush quarters of recording 
magnates where squads of teen-agers 
are drained of their every adolescent 
lament. 

To pick but one example, the song 
“East Orange, New Jersey Blues,” 
sung in falsetto by one of the best — 
known of today’s feminist guitar 
strummers. A new folklorist of our 


fy acquaintance devoted an entire sum- 


mer to tracking down this haunting 
lyric, and his findings are worth re- 
cording here. The “East Orange, | 
New Jersey Blues” is formally at- 
tributed to a metallurgical-engineer-— 
ing student who submitted the song, 
in its presumably original form, to 
a poetry seminar at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. The “poem” was roundly de- 
nounced when it appeared in an 
undergraduate magazine at a neigh- — 
boring Catholic college; its sugges- 
tive lyrics were a revised form of the 
song his fraternity brothers sing 
while watching obscene movies in 
their lodge on Friday nights. Like 
everything else about fraternity rit- 
ual, the source of this song has never 
been recorded, and no one in the 
fraternity has ever shown an incli- 
nation to pursue the matter further. 

Another example of new-folklorist 
tenacity is the tracking down of a 
recent folk smasheroo called “On 
Top of Old Whispy.”? The song, as 
far as can be established, was first 
sung in a San Francisco coffeehouse 
by a down-and-out tool designer, 
depressed by his recent involvement 
in a series of demonstrations spon- 
sored by the Fair Play for Taiwan 
Committee. “On Top of Old Whis- 
py,” several critics have pointed out, 
is virtually identical to the familiar 
favorite “On Top of Old Smoky,” a 
similarity the tool designer and his 
friends attribute to a remarkable 
coincidence of creative imaginations. 

One of the chief problems faced by 
the new folklorist is the affection new 
folk singers have for what they call 
‘traditional music”? — that is, melo- 
dies written by somebody else. The 
vast majority of new folk songs are 
essentially old tunes with new re- 
frains. Hence, “Song of the Volga 
Boatman,” one new folklorist la- 
ments, turns up at one rally or 
another as a protest against celibacy, 
passport restrictions, the United 
Fruit Company, aid to Moise 
Tshombe, ROTC, little boxes, and 
the unpredictability of womankind. 


Another thing new folklorists com- 
plain about is the new folk singer’s 
irresistible fascination for clarity. 
Deserting the sturdy American tra- 
dition of unintelligible grunts, sung 
to the rhythm of a descending ham- 
mer and the shuffle of aching feet, 
the new folk singer has brought to 
folk music a style of simple rhymed 
sentences, generally expressing a 
deeply personal regard for, alter- 
nately, the children of the world, the 
grown-ups of the world, or the 
CORE chapter at the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University of California. 

This trend has assured for the new 
folk singer his reliable commercial 
success, but it has devastated the 


folklorist’s dependency upon a musi- 
cal literature so incomprehensible 
that only years of painful self-sacri- 
fice could unearth its precious secrets. 





The new folklorists have joined to 
meet this challenge with charac- 
teristic ingenuity. They have risen 
above mere intuition to probe the 
truths underlying surface phenom- 
ena. The modern folk singer, they 
are inclined to point out, does not 
protest the bombing of churches in 
Birmingham simply because he dis- 
approves of bombing churches. ‘The 
source of his protest lies deeply 
buried in subadolescent experience, 
and it may be years before we fully 
understand the true meaning of his 
lyrical lamentations. 

The new folk singer, in the mean- 
time, is free to entertain, or simply 
agitate us, and if his arrangements 
smack of unusual familiarity, it is 
probably because we have heard 
them before, perhaps as “Old Black 
Joe” or “Smoke Gets in Your Cellar.” 


THE CALIFORNIA SOUND 
py PETER BART 


California has long been credited 
with a number of important contri- 
butions to the American way of life 
—the outdoor-barbecue fetish, for 
example — but its role as a cultural 
innovator has been underestimated. 
As evidence, one need only turn 
to that contemporary phenomenon 
known as the California Sound. 

Contrary to popular impression, 
the California Sound does not refer 
to the noise produced by automobiles 
colliding on smog-bound Los An- 
geles freeways; nor to the snap, 
crackle, and pop of “liberal”? books 
being roasted on an open fire by the 
John Birch Society. 

The California Sound, it can be 
reliably reported, is a school of 
rock ’n’ roll music that, though typ- 
ically Californian in form and con- 
tent, has achieved a bizarre popu- 
larity among the puberty set across 
the nation. It has, indeed, become 
the principal rival to the most popu- 
lar strain of rock ’n’ roll, the Negro 
ethnic rhythm-and-blues music. In 
so doing, it has earned actually mil- 
lions of dollars for a small group of 
California youths who have man- 
aged to compensate in enterprise 
what they lack in musicianship. 


The California Sound first came to 
national attention with the advent 
of surfing music — a curious fad 
that spawned singing groups bearing 
such names as the Beach Boys and 
the Fantastic Baggys (baggys are the 
loose-fitting trunks worn by the surf- 
ing cult). Though the process of 
riding a surfboard over the breakers 
would seem to be, at best, a matter 
of purely coastal interest, surfing 
music quickly spread to the hinter- 
land, and even the farm boys were 
soon singing the praises of the Mal- 
ibu surf. 

Since the rise of surfing music a 
couple of years ago, the California 
Sound has undergone several meta- 
morphoses. First there was the 
“sidewalk surfing’? phase that grew 
out of the popularity of the skate- 
board. The ‘‘sidewalk surfing’? mu- 
sic apparently assuaged the yearn- 
ings of the city youths who had to 
settle for pavement rather than ocean 
beneath their boards. 

Next came the “carburetor love 
song? phase, in which the rock ’n’ 
roll troubadours expressed their un- 
dying devotion to their automobiles. 
Couched in hot-rod argot, replete 
with background drag-race noises, 


these numbers were all but unin- > 


telligible to anyone who didn’t 
know, among other things, that _ 
“deuces?” meant carburetors and“ 


409” meant Chevrolet. 

Out of these intimations of auto- 
mania developed an even stranger 
phase: rock ’n’ roll tunes that related 
grisly tales of teen-age automobile 
accidents. The lyrics of these num- 
bers offered morbid descriptions of 
bodies strewn across the road and 
limbs protruding out of windshields 
— all this while the Beatle beat kept 
hammering in the background. 

Through all these changes, the 
exponents of the California Sound 
have continued to expand their fol- 
lowing. Some enthusiasts, in un- 
guarded moments, have even pro- 
claimed that the California Sound, 
alone among the various schools of 
rock ’n’ roll music, most nearly re- 
aks authentic folk music, since 
its songs reflect the way of life of 


a region. 
There is a kernel of truth to this 
contention. California living re- 


volves around the automobile and 
the beach, and these are the subjects 
immortalized in the songs. ‘The 
barely audible lyrics of the surfing 
songs reflect the surf addict’s Spar- 
tan devotion to his board, a devo- 
tion that leaves little room for dal- 
liance. Hence, in a number titled 
“Tell "Em I’m Surfing,” the lyrics 
tell how a cute little girl in the 
neighborhood who invites a boy to 
a poolside tryst gets put down for 
trying to distract her boyfriend from 
the rigors of the surf. 

Similarly in the carburetor love 
songs, the car, not the girl, usually 
wins. In “Move Out Little Mus- 
tang,” a boy with a Mustang (the 
Ford, not the horse) is crowded off 
the road by a pretty girl in a Thun- 
derbird, so the boy does the chival- 
rous thing: he tries to crowd her 
off the road. 

Most of the California-style rock 
’n’ roll songs are composed by boys 
in their teens or early twenties, and 
they sound it. Each of the boys has 
his own specialty and is revered for 
his specialized know-how. For ex- 
ample, a twenty-four-year-old Los 
Angeles disc jockey, named Roger 
Christian, specializes in automobile 
songs; his reputation apparently 
derives more from his ability to find 
words to rhyme with “carburetor” 
than from any lyrical gift. 

In the surfing (both seaside and 
sidewalk) specialty, two strapping 
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S oMEWHERE in years gone by, did you 
happen to have a few music lessons? 
If so, we have a wonderful idea for you. 
It will lift your spirits and let you as- 
tound your friends. 

Get a Hammond like the one illus- 
trated. Take a few lessons. Pick up your 
music where you left it. You’ll never be- 
lieve how quickly your music can come 
back until you hear yourself playing 
the remarkable Hammond Organ. 


The secret of success 


The secret in starting over, of course, 
is the confidence you build by sound- 
ing good so soon. 

We’ve built in all kinds of things to 
help you. Famous Hammond harmonic 
drawbars put a wonderful variety of 
musical tones at your fingertips. Our 
pre-set tone tabs and keys let you con- 





trol and change the character of music 
as you play. And our patented rever- 
beration system makes your music sound 
as if you were playing in a great con- 
cert hall. 


A lifetime of enjoyment 


All this is yours, plus the confidence 
of knowing that the Hammond tone 
wheel generator—source of the famous 
Hammond voice—can never get out of 
tune. Not in a lifetime of playing. 

No wonder you really enjoy the time 
you spend at the Hammond Organ. No 
wonder you know that you will succeed. 
Thousands of others have. 

Try this fresh, flying start . . . and 
see. First step: mail our coupon. You'll 
have no obligation at all . . . except to 
that person in your family who should 
have kept on with his music. 





The Hammond L-133 Spinet Organ in cherry, French Provincial styling, $1070. Other Hammond models in a wide choice of styles and finishes. All prices f.o.b. factory, subject to change without notice, 


Amazing... how this Hammond Organ brings your music back 
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| HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
| 4200 W. DIVERSEY AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60639 


By Please send free Hammond Organ 

Catalog. 

C] Also send information on Guaran- 
teed Playtime Plan, described below. 
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| GUARANTEED PLAYTIME PLAN, offered 

| by most Hammond Organ dealers, works 
this way: dealer will put a Hammond Or- 

| gan in your home for a trial period, and 

| provide 6 private lessons—all for $25. If 
you aren’t playing to your satisfaction in 

| a matter of days, dealer refunds your $25. 

| But if you buy, the $25 goes toward down 

| payment. 

| 

| 
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find 
a home. 


When opportunity beckons you and your 
family to an unfamiliar city, just phone 
Homerica. We'll find you not just a house, 
but a home. One that satisfies your needs 
and desires. The right neighborhood. The 
right price. The right combination of near- 
by facilities: school, church, shopping and 
recreation areas. Homerica is the home- 
finding service of America, with represent- 
atives in 300 cities—2500 prime suburbs. 
We act as your agent exclusively. And there 
is never any charge to you for our services. 
With Homerica at your disposal, why ven- 
ture out cold on househunting expeditions? 
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young Californians named Jan 
Berry and Dean ‘Torrence (“Jan 
and Dean” to their followers) have 
established a certain hegemony, 
their recordings selling in the tens of 
millions. In some of their tunes, 
Jan and Dean have sought to escape 
from the sullen self-consciousness of 
adolescent music by attempting to 
introduce a note of humor. ‘Their 
albums are studded with tunes about 
little old ladies who have a penchant 
for drag racing. Hence “The Little 
Old Lady From Pasadena” is de- 
picted as a granny with a heavy foot 
on the accelerator, and “meaner” 


| too (to rhyme with Pasadena). 


Jan and Dean, blond, white, 
Anglo-Saxon, and middle class, are 
eminently representative of Cali- 
fornia’s rock ’n’ roll singers and set 


a vivid contrast to the ghetto-bound 
youths who dominate Eastern rock 





’n? roll music. To the Easterners, 
rock ’n’ roll is a way of life. Not to 
Jan and Dean. Between recording 
sessions and sojourns to the beach, 
Jan continues his studies at the Cali- 
fornia College of Medicine while 
Dean studies fine arts at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. As Jan 
puts it, “We intend to be around 
earning a good living long after 
this surfing stuff has been for- 
gotten.” 

De that the throbbing beat of 
rock °n’ roll provides a vital sexual 
aA for its adolescent audience, 
Jan believes that the next big trend 
in rock ’n’ roll will be to relieve the 
sexual tensions of the pre-adolescent 
set. One tune called “Baby Talk,” 
involving a romance between a 
five year old and a three year old, 
already has sold in the millions. 

Clearly, this pre-pubic music 
could open up whole new areas of 
subject matter for the rock ’n’ roll 
troubadours. There could be tunes 
about tricycle drag races, bathtub 
surfing, and even plaintive ballads 
about diaper rash. 

The California Sound, it is clear, 
still has a lot of ground to cover. 
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Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 29 in 
B-flat, Opus 106, **Hammerklavier”’ 


Daniel Barenboim, pianist; Command 
CC-11026 SD (stereo) and CC-11026 

Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata oc- 
cupies such a lofty and forbidding 
place in the repertory that almost 
any recording of it automatically be- 
comes newsworthy. For a twenty- 
two-year-old pianist to attempt it is 
unusual, and for him to come so 
close to seizing its essence is startling. 
Mr. Barenboim, born in Argentina 
and now a citizen of Israel, is a 
pianist who shows signs of that 
precious musical attribute, growth. 
There is so generous a measure of 
musical thoughtfulness and maturity 
in this performance that one would 
hardly suspect the artist’s age, were 
it not plainly printed. Barenboim, 
who made his American debut at 
fifteen, is, on the strength of this 
recording, well on his way to becom- 
ing an old master at an early age. 


Mozart: The Magic Flute 

Otto Klemperer conducting Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus, with Gundula 
Janowitz, Lucia Popp, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, and Ruth-Margret Pütz, 


sopranos; Nicolai Gedda, tenor; Walier 
Berry and Gottlob Frick, basses; and 
others; Angel SCL-3651 (stereo) and 
CL-3651: three records 

Bernard Shaw once wrote that 
Mozart gave Sarastro, the high 
priest of Isis in Die Zauberflote, “the 


only music yet written that would 
not sound out of place in the mouth 
of God.” Shaw’s description de- 
notes the special quality of The 
Magic Flute, which, more than any 
other opera, probes into the spiri- 
tual and ethical realm. It is a difħ- 
cult opera to produce because side 
by side with its musical nobility 
runs a strain of low comedy, and its 
singers must be sensitive musicians 
as well as technical virtuosos (the 
bass who sings Sarastro must reach 
down to a low F, and the soprano 
who essays the Queen of the Night 
faces a set of coloratura runs that 
might make even a Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor tremble). ‘The standard 
Magic Flute on records has long 
(too long, considering its sound) 
been Sir 
World War II set, and it had been 


Thomas Beecham’s pre- 
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ba widely hoped that Otto Klemperer’s 
t . 


new Angel version would prove a 
worthy replacement. Like the old 
Beecham set, it omits the spoken 
dialogue and confines itself to the 
music. This is small loss. More im- 
portant is the inferiority of most of 
Klemperer’s singers to Beecham’s. 
Two exceptions are Nicolai Gedda 
and Gundula Janowitz, who per- 
form beautifully as the princely 
pair, Tamino and Pamina. But 
Gottlob Frick, a first-rate Wagnerian 
villain on the opera stage, lacks 
both the sonority and sublimity to 
make a convincing Sarastro, and 
Lucia Popp brings more accuracy 
than passion to the Queen of the 
Nights bloodcurdling vocal runs. 
Moreover, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
seems misplaced as one of the Three 
Ladies. The chorus, however, sings 
beautifully, and the climactic scene, 
of Tamino and Pamina passing in 
triumph through their ordeals of 
fire and water, is magnificent. In 
other words, there are pros to coun- 
ter the cons, but as soon as one is 
forced to weigh the balances, The 
Magic Flute loses some of its magic. 


The Original Sound of the 20s 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra; 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra; Louis 
Armstrong, Joe Venuti, and Earl Hines, 
instrumentalists; Helen Morgan, Ruth 
Etting, Bessie Smith, and Bing Crosby, 
vocalists; and many others; Columbia 
C3L-35 (monaural only): three records 
Digging up these forty-year-old re- 
cordings may be musical archaeol- 
ogy of a sort, but the riches are 
almost as dazzling as those of King 
Tut’s-tomb. The treasures include 
an entire LP side of Paul White- 
man’s band, with the legendary Bix 
Beiderbecke on cornet (his famous 
piano solo “In a Mist’ is also in- 
cluded); “St. Louis Blues”? played 
and sung by Louis Armstrong; a 
wonderfully bouncy ‘‘Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band”? by Ted Lewis; 
Helen Morgan in “‘Bill’’; some early 
Bing Crosby; and the incomparable 
Bessie Smith in a number called 
“Pye Got What It Takes (But It 
Breaks My Heart To Give It Away),”’ 
which contains the possibly sym- 
bolic lines “You can look at my 
bankbook, but Pll never let you 
feel my purse.” Not every number 
on the six sides is equally stimulat- 
ing or satisfying; for example, a 


. perfectly dreadful piano-trombone 


rendition of “Home on the Range” 
is inexplicably included. But it is 


astounding how many songs from 
the twenties remain popular today, 
and how comfortable they still seem 
in their original settings. One sus- 
pects that the bass of these old re- 
cordings has been electronically 
strengthened; but the tinkering, if 
any, has been discreet, and the sound 
is as agreeable as it is authentic. 


Shakespeare: King Henry VI, Part I 

The Marlowe Dramatic Society with 
Richard Marquand, Mary Morris, Wil- 
liam Devlin, Peter Orr, Freda Dowie, 


Gary Watson, and others, directed by ) 
OSA-1374 | | 


George Rylands; London 
(stereo) and A-4374: three records 

It can be argued that the touch- 
stone of a complete Shakespeare re- 
cording is not its Hamlet, but its 
Henry VI. For to take the same 
pains with an early and dubious 
chronicle play as with one of the 
great tragedies is to show the kind 
of enterprise and devotion upon 
which great dramatic series are 
founded. London is now winding 


up its Shakespeare Quatercentenary | _ 


celebration with the release of rela- 
tively uncelebrated works such as 
Henry VI (Parts I, II, and III), 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and Titus 
Andronicus. From the outset, the 
London recordings have been espe- 
cially strong in the chronicle plays, 
where their spacious pacing, metic- 
ulous language, and adroit though 
sparing use of music and sound ef- 
fects have been combined to excel- 
lent effect. Henry VI, Part I benefits 
from this kind of care and clarity. 
Great sections — perhaps most of it 
— are not by Shakespeare at all; 
its history is absurd at times, its 
characterizations naive and contra- 
dictory. Yet its personages include 
such worthies as Joan of Arc and 
her English antagonist Talbot, not 
to mention Richard Plantagenet 
and Charles VII of France, and its 
historical background encompasses 
the burning of Joan and the begin- 
ning of the Wars of the Roses. Ber- 
nard Shaw may have presented a 
more appealing Joan on the stage 
(at least she doesn’t offer to sell 
her soul to the devil in return for 
victory), but Shakespeare’s figure, 
colored and distorted as it is by 
the nationalism of his day, has its 
own fascination. The players throw 
themselves into their parts with 
zest, as if performing Henry VI, Part 
I well were an accomplishment to 
be expected from any actor worth 
his mettle. 
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The new Merriam-Webster. . . 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Bino the state of Arizona needs water, it is 
proposing to mutilate the Grand Canyon by dam- 
ming the lower Colorado River, the stream which 
runs like a main artery through that miraculous 
gorge. Since this is a quick-time deal, the pro- 
ponents are careful in the newspaper publicity 
and the lobbying in Congress not to mention 
the Grand Canyon, which might give an affront to 
some, referring instead only to the pretty names 
of the dams to be built. These dams, mind you, 
won’t supply the water Arizona wants; they 
are supposed to supply the hydroelectric power 
from the sale of which will come the money 
to finance the multibillion-dollar Southwest Wa- 
ter Plan. The whole scheme is projected on a series 
of doubtful premises: 1) that the hydroelectric 
power thus generated will find a ready market for 
many years to come, 2) that no other sources of 
water are discernible within the decade, and 3) 
that no one cares what happens to the Grand Can- 
yon. I submit that this is a matter of concern to 
many more than the citizens of Arizona, and that 
those who operate in what Secretary Udall calls “‘a 
sort of bureaucratic trance” should reconsider. 

Certainly Arizona needs water; the need has 
been as apparent as the nose on your face since 
the late forties, but need has not slowed down the 
zeal of the realtors intent on building up Phoenix 
and Tucson, or caused any less wasteful use of 
water, common to the more abundantly supplied 
East. What the need has produced is this quick- 
time scheme now being so quietly engineered by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

It will take ten years to build those dams in 
the Grand Canyon. The Bureau of Reclamation 
cannot guarantee that the dams will not be obso- 
lete before they are finished. It cannot guarantee 
that in ten years the hydroelectric power they 
hope to generate will be as cheap or as salable 
as the power from oil, gas, coal — or atomic reac- 
tors. It cannot guarantee that by 1975 the con- 
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version of salt water into fresh will not have gone 
far to rescue Arizona from its present plight. 
What it can guarantee is that the dams it plans 
in Marble Gorge and at Bridge Canyon, within 
the Grand Canyon, ‘‘would destroy,’ as David 
Brower, executive director of the Sierra Club, 
says, ‘‘not only the living river but also the unique 
life forms that through the ages have come to 
depend upon the river’s life. The major part of 
the canyon walls would still be there, but the 
pulsing heart of the place would be stopped.” 

Down through the millennia the Colorado 
River carved a mile deep to create the Grand 
Canyon, and the river will go on shaping it unless 
it is mucked up and baked dry by the bureau. 
Standing on the rim in 1903, Theodore Roosevelt 
said, “In the Grand Canyon, Arizona has a nat- 
ural wonder which, so far as I know, is in kind 
absolutely unparalleled. . . . I want to ask you 
to do one thing in connection with it in your own 
interest and in the interest of the country... . 
Leave it as it is. You cannot improve on it. 
The ages have been at work on it, and man can 
only mar it.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
Corps of Engineers regard themselves as the only 
“pros” who know what’s best for the future, and 
we who dare question their objectives are the 
‘‘amateurs,’ to be brushed aside, as Rachel 
Carson was brushed aside by the drug manufac- 
turers, as ‘“‘sentimentalists,’ “‘conservationists in 
their ivory towers.” This struggle between the 
pros and the amateurs, between those who serve 
the quick demands of urban growth and those 
who heed the long obligation of our national 
heritage, has been intensified since 1946, and it 
will be constantly renewed. Both sides have 
learned one thing: when the people are aroused 
to what is at stake, the planning slows down. 
When the enormity of General Pick’s plan for 
damming and flooding the Missouri River basin 
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was at last comprehended by the many commu- 
nities involved, the plan was rejected. Under 
these circumstances the pros resort to propaganda 
and disguise, hoping their plans will be endorsed 
by Congress before there is an outcry. 

The most powerful and trustworthy of the 
vigilantes is the Sierra Club of San Francisco, 
founded by John Muir and still fighting to pre- 
serve the Redwoods, the National Parks, or a 
vulnerable national monument like the Canyon. 
Books are their weapons, books like TIME AND THE 
RIVER FLOWING: GRAND CANYON by FRANCOTS 
LEYDET (Sierra Club, $25.00), with its magnificent 
color photography of the walls, the ever vary- 
ing riverbed, the Colorado in all its moods, and the 
interrelation of plant and animal communities. 
Pictures and text emerge from a boat trip a year 
ago down the Colorado River and through the 
great gorge from Lee’s Ferry to Lake Mead, 
which is the main strand of the narrative, but 
Mr. Leydet digresses to describe the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, to tell how the red men lived 
here when this was their domain, and to measure 
the political and economic pressures which were 
brought under control when the boundaries of 
the Grand Canyon National Park were origi- 
nally drawn — and thought to be inviolate. The 
many photographs —- better in reds and purple 
than in blues and green — record the damage 
already inflicted on the Colorado River by the 
damming of Glen Canyon in 1963; braced by 
the testimony of men like Wallace Stegner and 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and in full knowledge 
of the life the river still supports, one wonders 
how in the Eternal, Washington could vote for 
its strangulation. 


MAX, THE IRONICAL ONLOOKER 


, To those who were schooled in the 1900s, Max 
Beerbohm’s caricatures, like his essays, were the 
work of a perfectionist; his talent may have been 
a small one, but he exercised it with such wit and 
style, and he had such glorious subjects to work on 
— the great figures in England from 1890 to 1930 
— that no one thought to question his brilliance. 
A delightful conversationalist and a dandy, ‘‘the 
incomparable Max,” as Shaw called him, was on 
his way to being a minor classic when the changes 
which assailed his beloved London after 1918 
drove him to seclusion in Italy. His life for all its 
flavor was an uneventful one; and to tell it, that 
fine biographer Davip CeciL rightly decided to 
draw as much as possible on Max’s own words and 
to give us a succession of detailed portraits. I think 
that his Max (Houghton Mifflin, $6.95) will hold 
a special fragrance for those who remember the 
man and his period. 
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The first portrait Lord David gives us is of 
Max the spoiled darling. He was the youngest 
and much the smallest of five children, a dark 
elfin creature who matured without adolescence 
and was the pet of all. One older brother was 
Herbert Beerbohm ‘Tree, untidy, histrionic — 
“he could say no to few women, and few women 
could say no to him” — an actor-manager, ex- 
travagantly successful with his own theater, where 
he entertained the great world and where in the 
corner of his dressing room so often sat little Max, 
observing. His handsomest brother was Julius, 
so exquisite in dress, a gardenia in his button- 
hole, with the low-pitched, expressionless voice 
of a gambler. Max lived by dramatizing himself, 
and the mask which he cultivated unquestion- 
ably owed something to these elders. 

After thirteen years of unadulterated happi- 
ness, he was sent to boarding school. At Charter- 
house he maintained his self-sufficiency. He was 
proud of his clothes, took great care of his hair; his 
imagination fed on Edward Lear and ‘Thackeray, 
and here the drawing which he had begun at 
eight or nine blossomed into caricatures of his 
masters and classmates. A few disliked him for his 
sarcasm, but he was too popular to be be- 
deviled. 

The next portrait is of the Oxford years, and 
it is a beauty. Dandified, detached, and unath- 
letic Max moved up to what he called “‘the little 
city of learning and laughter” at a time when it 
was fashionable to be aesthetic. Max set a pecu- 
liar value on intimacy, and at the dinners of the 
Myrmidons, in his undergraduate delight in the 
music halls, in his friendships with Reggie ‘Turner 
and Will Rothenstein and his admiration of 
Oscar Wilde, he could be at once the wit and the 
aesthete. About this period he was to write his 
most fanciful book, <uleika Dobson, one of the 
two or three by which he will probably be long- 
est remembered. 

He came down from Oxford an immaculate 
fashion plate with a talent that soon admitted 
him to literary circles. He contributed to the 
Yellow Book; was made fun of in Punch; was ad- 
mitted to an intimacy with Oscar Wilde; fancied 
himself in love with Cissey Loftus, the new star 
at the Tivoli; and when he succeeded G.B.S. 
as the drama critic for The Saturday Review and 
at last began to publish his own work, he was 
taken up by Edmund Gosse and Henry James. 
‘These were the lustrous years, and in a mosaic 
of reminiscence, letters, and good talk the biog- 
rapher gives them their true color. 

Max’s letters are often revealing. The one to 
Lord Alfred Douglas warning him not to tempt 
Reggie is a case in point. But his letters to the 
women he loved are affected, colorless, and cool, 
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and the protracted period of his courtship gives 
his biographer a hard time. The humor that 
went into his brilliant parodies, A Christmas Gar- 
land, and the deeper irony that went into his 
Seven Men seem not to have spilled over into his 
correspondence. ‘The last portraits of Max as a 
war refugee in the tiny gatehouse at Abinger and 
of his autumn in Rapallo are lively because of 
the reminiscence which visitors like S. M. Ber- 
man coaxed out of him, for his talk retained the 
old magic long after his writing had ceased. 


EDITH SITWELL 


TAKEN CARE OF by DAME EDITH SITWELL (Athe- 
neum, $5.95), though it is labeled an autobiog- 
raphy, is really more of a medley, a selection of 
judgments and experiences: remembrances of 
those she has loved and those who aroused her 
wrath, glimpses of the British eccentrics who have 
always delighted her; fine passages illuminating 
the differences between modern art and art of the 
past; an interpretation of the literary experiments, 
such as her Fagade, which brought down on herself 
and her brothers the abuse of the critics; absurdity 
in action, pomposity in three dimensions, such as 
the royal visitors to Montefugoni; and, repeatedly 
and most rewarding, the principles which she has 
translated into poetic technique and general 
applicability. It is a book of special meaning to 
those who knew and loved her. 

Miss Sitwell’s childhood had nothing like the 
happiness of Max Beerbohm’s. Jane, Jane, tall as 
a crane, was subjected to a good deal of misery by 
her eccentric father and her pretty, desultory 
mother. She was not inspired by her schooling; 
she would not be a debutante; but she did have 
two lifelong allies in her brothers, Sir Osbert and 
Sacheverell, and the determination to make her 
own way as a writer. I wish she had told us more 
about her declaration of independence — when it 
came and how received. What she does tell us is 
of those who helped and of those she was fond of, 
Gertrude Stein, Pavel Tchelitchew, who painted 
six portraits of her, Roy Campbell, and Dylan 
Thomas, whose poetry she championed. She was 
thin-skinned and when antagonized would retali- 
ate in light, dry, savage satire, as in her sketches of 
Lytton Strachey, D. H. Lawrence, Percy Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and F. R. Leavis. She was tender- 
hearted, and her sense of a world falling into bar- 
barism was acute. Her last chapter, with its 
dreadful depiction of a Los Angeles slum — 
wide, empty spaces, blazing light, dumb dere- 
licts drifting on the wind, ‘‘a shrunken world of no 
horizons? — is a glimpse of the terror she must 
have felt toward the end. She was a brave woman 
of impeccable taste, 
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Great art, we have been told, conceals itself; and 
in the same spirit, the profoundest scholarship seeks 
to become limpid and unobtrusive. SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON in THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE (Oxford University Press, $12.50) 
is so secure in the mastery of his materials that his 
vast narrative moves along as smoothly as a river 
in a clear channel. The fruit of his forty years’ 
teaching at Harvard, and more than that number 
probing the American past and present, this 
history is surely the monument to an already 
imposing career and a legacy to his fellow citizens, 
whose gratitude he has certainly earned. 

Not only is the range in time astounding — from 
the earliest primitive remains on this continent to 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy — but the 
variety of matters treated within this span is so 
great that it seems to come out of an almost 
inexhaustible learning. Here are accounts of 
explorations, military campaigns, diplomatic in- 
trigues; but we are also told how the people lived, 
what they ate, how they dressed, what kind of 
entertainments they attended, and what songs they 
sang. No facet of life — political, economic, or 
cultural — is slighted. Yet this learning is always 
worn lightly, and the reader’s eye is pulled 
smoothly and irresistibly through more than 1100, 
pages as if the book were only half that length. 

Part of Admiral Morison’s secret lies in his 
style — perspicuous and simple, without manner- 
isms but nevertheless personal in tone; above all, 
letting the fact or event speak for itself. The 
American Revolution, for example, is brought 
close to us in the very words and deeds of the men 
involved as vividly and clearly as if the whole 
affair were only yesterday. His other great gift is 
an unusual sense of the relevant and essential that 
gives his narrative a fine power of compression. 
The last chapter, for example, which deals with 
the Kennedy Administration, covers the 1960 
campaign, the TV debates, the various struggles 
and achievements of the young President, and the 
stunned mood of the nation toward the events of 
November 22, 1963 — all in about fifteen pages! 
Yet the author distills the essence of those Kennedy 
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VISIONS OF XANADU 


By Marshall E. Suther. Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” treated for the first time in the context 
of the poet’s earlier work. $7.50 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC SOURCES OF SHAKESPEARE 
Volume V: The Roman Plays 


Edited by Geoffrey Bullough. Sources and analogues for Julius Caesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. $8.75 


A NATURAL PERSPECTIVE 
The Development of Shakespearean Comedy and Romance 
By Northrop Frye. A study of the comedies as a unified group. $3.75 
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Every once in a while an editor 
reads a manuscript and gets the un- 
easy or eerie feeling that he may 
have read it before. The other eve- 
ning, for example, I picked up a 
spare set of galleys and found my- 
self engaged with a story that at 
some points seems to have been 
written long ago and at others to be 
sharply contemporary. 

The story, briefly, concerns the 
father of a rather large family 
(seven sons and three daughters), 
a man who is held to be a patient 
man and is in fact almost famous 
for his patience. He is a wealthy 
man, with considerable holdings in 
livestock. He is said to be pious and, 
indeed, judged by any standard he 
is a person of spiritual gratitude. 
And yet a wager is made that if 
stripped of his material possessions, 
he would curse God. In a curious 
deal, which one might say was made 
between God and Satan, the hero 
is stripped of possessions more than 
material, deprived of his children, 
and is ravaged by disease. If this 
man is patient and pious, he can 
also be verbosely impatient and 
near nihilistic. 

Thus the book raises a question 
that screams throughout this age 
for an answer: does God make no 
distinctions in awarding pain be- 
tween the deserving and the inno- 
cent? 

The writing is oddly mixed al- 
though often magnificent. The trans- 
lation, by Marvin H. Pope, is quite 
brilliant. If this story has been told 
before, Pope’s lyrical grasp and 
fantastic scholarship (the story is 
translated from the Ugaritic) makes 
it almost totally new. But the ques- 
tion still haunts an editor who finds 
these galleys after hours in an of- 
fice: has this story, called very 
simply The Book of Job, ever been 
published before? 


L.L. Dey 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Book of Job ($6.00) is one of the latest 
volumes in the acclaimed, new, multi-faith 
translation called “The Anchor Bible.” The 
translator-editor, Mr. Pope, is Professor of 
Northwestern Semitic Languages at Yale. For 
descriptive materials about this project, see 
your own bookseller or write L. L. Day, c/o 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 277 Park 
Avenue, New York 10017. 


years better, I think, than all the tons 
of newspaper memorials that have 
been poured out since the assassi- 
nation. 

For the general reader, who wants 
a comprehensive and authoritative 
account of the whole American ad- 
venture, this history now becomes 
the indispensable work. 


ONE LIFE, ONE DINAR 


What would you think of the fic- 
tional possibilities of a heroine who 
is a lonely spinster, absolutely cut off 
from the world, spending her time 
hoarding money, denying herself 
every pleasure, doing her own house- 
work, and who in the end dies alone 
and unnoticed in her gloomy house 
that has been unvisited for years? 
Not very promising possibilities, you 
would think. Yet in THE WOMAN 
FROM SARAJEVO (Knopf, $5.95) Ivo 
ANDRIĆ has taken this very material 
and turned it into a stark and in- 
tense novella, a haunting and power- 
ful portrait of a pinched and absurd 
human destiny. 

When she was a young girl, Miss 
Raika had been told by her dying 
father that people would be decent 
and conscientious toward her only if 
she had the means to be inde- 
pendent. His words have burned 
themselves into the young girl’s 
mind, and so she sets about living 
her life in accordance with them. 
As a moneylender she parlays a 
small insurance legacy into a small 
fortune. But whatever her wealth 
at any time, she will spend none 
of it on herself. For this single- 
minded greed for money she puts 
everything else out of her life — 
love, friendship, concern for other 
people. Though we cannot like her, 
the author strangely makes us feel 
pity, and even awe, before this 
miserable creature who lives in ever- 
lasting financial fear and trembling. 

Raika also speculates in currencies 
during the tumultuous years of the 
collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire and the uncertain emergence 
of the new Yugoslav state. A good 
deal of the power of Mr. Andrié’s 
tale comes through the depiction of 
this seething historical background, in 
whose torrent the wretched Raika’s 
life is washed along like a piece of 
flotsam. 

Since he won the Nobel Prize in 
1961, we have had four of Mr. 
Andrié’s books published in English, 
and it is now clear that the prize was 


SITUATIONS 


A NEW BOOK BY 


JEAN-PAUL 


Sartre 


In whatever he has written, Sartre 
has been quite literally seeking his 


salvation, and in this probing book 
he examines the strategies of various 
other writers and artists who have 
all, in their own ways, been seeking 
salvation, too. Whether it is Gide’s 
beliefs, the paintings of Giacometti 
or the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty, 
the novels of Nathalie Sarraute or 
the art of Tintoretto, Sartre always 
speaks forthrightly in his own per- 
son. SITUATIONS contains some 
of the most extraordinary critical, 
as well as confessional, writings he 
has ever done. $5.95 


George ‘Braziller 
PUBLISHER, New York 





Harry 
Mark 
Petrakis 


Pericles” 
on 31° Street. 


This new collection of marvelous 
short stories peopled with robust and 
earthy men and women, incurable 
romantics, lusty seducers—gifted 
with great humor and hopeful aban- 
don—prompted Mark Van Doren 
to write: 


“Harry Petrakis is unique in our 
time ... His Greek-Americans have 
an energy, an eloquence, a passion, 
and a heroic sense of the absurd 
which you could look around the 
whole world and not find elsewhere 
...1tis hard to believe he will not 
move in time to the front rank of 
contemporary American story-tell- 
ers. He is there already if merit is 
what matters.” (from a front-cover 
review in the Chicago Tribune 
Books Today) 


$4.50 at your bookseller or, from 


Q QUADRANGLE BOOKS 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 60606 





` no fluke of literary-political log- 


rolling. Though he is not a splashy 
writer and his stories are slow in 


` gaining momentum, he is an author 


of splendid and somber gifts, enig- 
matic as the sphinx in his judgments 
on human nature. 


STRANGERS TO THE NORTH 


Among critics, EDMUND WILSON 
is one of the few surviving members 
of a now almost defunct species of 
humanists who once took all life and 
letters as their province. He has 
traveled nearly as much among the 
places of the earth as among the 
realms of books, reporting on the 
literature and nation of Italy, 
Greece, Israel, Russia, the Iroquois 
in upper New York State; and now, 
in O CANADA (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, $6.00), he has turned his 
graceful and probing pen toward 
exploring our unknown neighbor to 
the north. 

Most of us in this country grow 
up blandly taking Canada for 
granted as a steady and reliable 
friend across that famous unguarded 
frontier. The facts that Canada is 
torn by dissensions of its own and 
that its attitude toward the United 
States is ambivalent in the extreme 
come as a shock to Americans who 
have thought of their neighbor only 
under the clichés of the Mountie and 
the unchanging Far North. It is 
safe to say that most of the Canadian 
writers whom Mr. Wilson examines 
are probably unknown here, al- 
though they look interesting enough 
to command considerable attention. 
- The most imposing case Mr. Wil- 
son makes is for that fine but 
neglected writer Morley Callaghan. 
Yet Canadians have hardly exhibited 
a receptive attitude toward their 
own author. After Mr. Wilson’s 
sensitive and laudatory essay first 
appeared, they were not pleased but 
irritated: this was, they said, just 
another instance of Yankee im- 
perialism muscling in and usurping 
a judgment that was theirs to make. 
They, after all, had assigned Cal- 
laghan his proper place — good as 
a short-story writer but not as a 
novelist — and that verdict must 
stick. 

The last part of the book is one of 
the best examinations of French 
Quebec and its separatist movement 
that I.have seen. Independence for 
the Quebec province would almost 
certainly not improve the lot of the 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


However suspenseful 
) » a literary debut may 
be, the reappearance 
of an established star 
can be one ringing 
curtain call after another. 


Among recent reappearances 
are: 


Sally Carrighar, author of 
Icebound Summer, One Day on 
Beetle Rock and many more, 
appears with Wild Heritage 
($5.95, illustrated) which “will 
give readers a whole new per- 
spective not only on their own 
lives but on those of the entire 
animal kingdom. It will give every- 
one a sense of new enrichment 
and understanding of the world 
we live in.” —SIGURD F. OLSON, 
Chicago Tribune Books Today 


J. R. R. Tolkien, whose The 
Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings 
are a whole language to the ini- 
tiate, now presents Tree and 
Leaf ($4.00), an essay and a 
fairy tale which add up to “a 
little book of great elegance ... 
both novel and entertaining.” 
— N.Y. Herald Tribune 


One of the great statesmen-his- 
torians of England, the Earl of 
Avon, is lauded on the front page 
of the New York Times Book 
Review for The Reckoning 
($8.50): “This, then, is the most 
valuable of Lord Avon’s three 
volumes . . . For historical inter- 
est it can be compared with 
Churchill’s ‘The Second World 
War.’ ... The pages are peopled 
by giants.” 


4 John Braine, whose 

! first novel Room at 

the Top added a 

page to the movie- 

goers’ notebook, has 

achieved with his fourth book, 
The Jealous God ($4.95) “avery 
strong and serious novel... Mr. 
Braine’s treatment of his story is 
impressive indeed . . . He is very 
much his own man; and with the 
present work, he definitely main- 
tains his place among the most 


talented of the younger British 
novelists.” — The Atlantic 


Vincent Cronin; whose current 
title Louis XIV ($6.95) reached 
the top of the British bestseller 
list before publication here. Our 
press opens with: “Immensely 
readable . . . Richly stuffed with 


the strange customs and odd ideas 


of seventeenth century France, 
crowded with deft thumbnail 
sketches of courtiers, soldiers, 
writers and royal mistresses, this 
biography provides a lucid chron- 
ological narrative and a brightly 
colored, although sharply con- 
densed, account of the problems 
and issues of Louis’ long reign.” 
— New York Times 


Wallace Turner, 
former Pulitzer Prize 
winner, was writing 
front page news the 
very day his new 
Gamblers’ Money ($5.95) was 
the subject of Life’s exhortation: 
“A blunt book, ‘Gamblers’ Money 
names names and cites figures ... 
Bigtime gambling, whether legal- 
ized or not, taints whatever it 
touches.” 


William S. White follows the 
celebrated Citadel with its com- 
panion piece Home Place: The 
Story of the U.S. House of 
Representatives ($4.00) and 
Carl Albert, House Majority 
Leader, writes that “Mr. White 
shows a rare grasp of the historic 
functions of the House, its prac- 
tical problems, its scope and its 
limitations . . . Every American 
citizen would benefit from reading 
Mr. White’s book.” 





All well and truly launched. 


One reminder from a recent SRO 
— The Scotch ($3.95) by John 
Kenneth Galbraith opened in the 
pages of Harper’s but with only 
a sampling. The whole book was 
called “a gem of a 
book” in the New 
York Times Book 
Review. A nice cur- 
tain call, that. 
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A New Novel by the Author of 
A LETTER TO ELIZABETH 


AFTER THE 
WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


by Bettina Linn i 
When Joanna De- 

lainey returned 
from Francein1935 { 
with her four chil- ® \ 
dren, they returnedto & }_ 
an America changed © | 
from the one they had © \ 
left. Under the Demo- ¥ _— 
cratic administration, + 
an awakened social © 
consciousness was vis- | 
ible everywhere. The | 
people were changed, | 
too, in a way that people © 
change only in times of 
soul-searching national crisis. 


Against this backdrop, Bettina 
Linn has written a quiet, yet pro- 
found study of a family, of the del- 
icate balance of personalities in a 
close-knit circle. This is a story of 
people facing together, yet each 
separately, the problems of life — 
love and hate, romance and death. 
Miss Linn’s forte is quiet under- 
statement, yet the over-all effect of 
her writing is strong, and the reader 
of this novel will come to the last 
page with the feeling of having lived 
inside each of the sharply drawn 
characters. 


$4.95 At your bookseller 
A.S. BARNES AND CO., INC. 









the young 
author whose 
first novel was 
the literary 
sensation of 
Europe even 
before its 
publication p 


A GREEN TREE 
IN GEDDE 


The story of three men and one woman 
from the provinces of Britain, and of 
their odyssey of self-discovery... 
beyond the boundaries of nation, of 
church, and of class. 
e''Magnificent. Alan Sharp is terrific.” 
—John Davenport 
e “A really exciting talent...animpres- 
sive performance.''—David Daiches 
Scheduled for publication in seven 
countries of Europe. Just published in 
America. $5.00, now at your bookstore, 
Published by 
NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


501 Madison Avenue 
New York 10022 NAL 
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people socially or economically, for 
as a new state it would be on very 
shaky legs indeed. Yet Mr. Wilson 
sympathizes with the motives of the 
separatists as typical of the national- 
ist revolts against the centralizations 
of power going on everywhere in the 
world today. With independence 
Quebec might become poorer than 
it is now and be torn by internal 
dissensions, but the Québecois would 
at least have a sense of identity that 
they currently feel is denied them. 












































MARRIED IN HEAVEN 


If SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent 
her. The perfect bluestocking, an 
adventurous schoolmarm, bourgeois 
to the marrow yet a pious Marxist, 
impregnable in her own opinions yet 
feverish in the pursuit of experience, 
Mlle. de Beauvoir embodies as many 
contradictions as are usually asso- 
ciated with a psychological arche- 
type. Only a woman who took her- 
self with such solemn seriousness 
could pour out an enormous third 
volume of an autobiography, FORCE 
OF CIRCUMSTANCE (Putnam, $10.00). 
Yet I found it absolutely fascinating 
reading and a significant revelation 
of the life and times, at least in one 
restricted intellectual stratum, of the 
twentieth century. 

French literati lead a life more 
inbred, more given to cliques and 
programs, thrusts and counterthrusts 
than writers elsewhere. At its worst, 
this setup gives the impression that 
all the writers in France are merely 
taking in each other’s washing; at its 
best, however, it engenders an ex- 
citement, vitality, and critical self- 
consciousness that cannot be matched 
by any other nation. Mlle. de Beau- 
voir has been steeped in that milieu, 
and it is this degree of involvement 
that makes her narrative both ab- 
sorbing and revealing. Here are all 
the polemics and counterpolemics, 
movements and countermovements 
that have bubbled fiercely in the 
cultural caldron of Paris from 1945 
to the present. 

As a political analyst, however, 
Mile. de Beauvoir is a little bit 
too starry-eyed to be reliable. She 
was born of a good bourgeois family, 
and her political opinions, as the 
whole autobiography reveals, are an 
act of penance for her privileged ori- 
gins. Both she and her companion, 
Sartre, came to Communism late 
(unlike their former friend Camus, 


who had been in the Party as a 


young man), and they knew it only 


through ideas and books, not from’. 


within. On _ purely intellectual 
grounds Sartre became convinced 
that Marxism was the movement of 
history in our time, and though 
neither he nor Mlle. de Beauvoir 
joined the Party, they have been 
eager fellow travelers. When they 
went to China or the Soviet Union, 
they never seemed to look at the 
reality behind all the banquets and 
toasts with which they were greeted. 
And despite several visits to this 
country, Mlle. de Beauvoir never saw 
the United States at all; she was 
looking at an intellectual abstraction 
called Capitalism. 

The present installment concludes 
with Mlle. de Beauvoir gazing at the 
mirror, lamenting old age and fright- 
ened by death, and judging that the 
one successful thing in her very 
active life has been her relationship 
with Sartre, which has lasted thirty 
years. Certainly they have been 
more stable toward each other than 
many a married couple. A mutual 
friend observed that whenever Sartre 
or De Beauvoir talked, the other 
would listen with absolute attention 
— something that doesn’t often hap- 
pen in a marriage. Perhaps, though, 
a real wife might have helped Sartre 
more by not always being so re- 
spectfully attentive. 


Coming out of the same world, 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’s collection of 
essays, SITUATIONS (Braziller, $5.95), 
which provides a good sample of his 
critical and polemical brilliance, 
complements Mlle. de Beauvoir’s 
autobiography neatly, each book 
shedding considerable light on the 
other. 

The most interesting piece is the 
“Reply to Albert Camus,” which 
officially terminated their friendship 
and thus made public the most 
dramatic clash of personalities in 
French literary life during the fifties. 
Camus had written The Rebel, which 
denounced modern ideologies with 
their totalitarian claims and recom- 
mended a return to the classical 
Greek ideal of moderation and 
measure. The book received a 
scathing review in Sartre’s magazine, 
Les Temps Modernes, and Camus 
wrote a letter protesting not so much 
the review as the magazine’s- con- 
tinued line of bypassing injustice in 
the Soviet Union while denouncing 
the injustices of the West. Sartre 
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One of the most eloquent spokesmen 

for the high traditions of American 

law is Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. 

of the United States District Court for 
Massachusetts. His best pronounce- 

ments of the last 25 years, written 

: and oral, have been gathered in one 
volume along with his first-hand por- 

> traits of great judges — Brandeis, 
Holmes, A. N. Hand, Learned Hand — 

and essays on social and individual 

morality. $6.95 at all bookstores 
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replied by accusing Camus of turning 
“bourgeois,” a word with murky and 
diabolical connotations within the 
Sartrian circle. 

The fact is, as Mlle. de Beauvoir 
reveals, that the quarrel was long in 
the making, and the hostile review 
merely set a match to the powder. 
Though they had been friends in the 
Resistance and afterward, when they 
loomed as the two principal spokes- 
men for their generation, Camus and 
Sartre were too different tempera- 
mentally to get along forever. ‘Their 
political differences were only co- 
incidental with two fundamentally 
different philosophical views. <A 
North African, a man of the Medi- 
terranean, Camus was too stub- 
bornly earthbound for the urban 
intellectual Sartre. 

However, seven years later, in 
1960, on the occasion of Camus’s 
death, Sartre was able to write a 
warm and admiring tribute that is 
printed in the book immediately 
after his caustic letter. ‘The two 
pieces give a measure of the mind 
and of the man. The mind may be 
an incredible mixture of brilliance 
and foolishness, but whatever one 
may think of his ideas, one has to 
admire the generosity of the man. 
It is a rare person who is above 
bearing a grudge. 


KNIGHTS AND KNAVES 


Readers who have been won over 
by ANTHONY POWELL’s Dance to the 
Music of Time as one of the larger 
and more interesting fictional works 
in progress will be delighted by a 
chance to dip into his earlier and 
lesser known novels. VENUSBERG 
(1932) and AGENTS AND PATIENTS 
(1936), which have now been printed 
in one volume (Little, Brown, $4.75), 
are among the best of these works, in 
the vein of zany comedy that recalls 
the early Evelyn Waugh, and sur- 
passed only by Waugh himself — 
which is saying a great deal. 

In Venusberg, Lushington, an as- 
piring young journalist, is accredited 
to a Baltic country — Latvia or 
Lithuania, though the actual name 
is never mentioned. He has broken 
off with the girl he loves at home; 
abroad he has a brief affair with a 
foreign lady: presently he returns 
and takes up again with the girl he 
left behind. The plot, obviously, is 
the merest trifle, but it provides Mr. 
Powell with a framework within 
which he can spring before us a host 
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HENRY A. 
KISSINGER’S briliant 


reappraisal of the endangered 
Atlantic Alliance—a bold 
proposal for a realistic 
Western policy by the author 
of ‘‘Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy.” $5.95 


The Troubled 
Partnership 


A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. the 


Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
of “The Way West” and 

“The Big Sky” looks back 
affectionately on a life rich 
in people and places in his 
angen autobiography. 


$5. 
The Blue 
Hen’s Chick 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


An international publishing 
event, these intimate 

spiritual diaries reveal the 
private thoughts and 
reflections of an extraordinary 
human being. Illustrated, 


$7.95 
Journal of a Soul 


JEROME B. 
WIESNER explores the 


crucial areas in which science 
and politics have common 
goals: disarmament, 
education, government policy, 
the future of life on this 
planet. $6.95 


Where Science and 
Politics Meet 


JEROME 
CHARYN. “Violence, sex, 


juvenile delinquency, racial 
tension—to these now 
familiar subjects Charyn 
brings an exhilaration 

of feeling and style that 
makes them new, quite 
new.’’—F. W. Dupee 

$4.95 


On the 
Darkening Green 


At all bookstores 
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Discover today’s even better 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
for less than 4¢ a copy! 


Perhaps you’ve promised yourself you’d sub- 
scribe to The Monitor someday. Do it today 
and you'll save half the cost. We’ll send you 
100 issues for only $3.93. That’s about 4 
months for less than 4¢ a copy! 


We’ve made some dramatic improvements 
— You already know The Monitor's reputa- 
tion. The awards. The honors. So why have 
we given it a new look? Simply because we 
want a great paper to be even greater. 
We’ve made the type more readable. We’ve 
made the columns more inviting. We've in- 
creased the photographs, the maps, the 
drawings. 


Washington staff being doubled — The 
Christian Science Monitor has always been 
noted for its in-depth news coverage. Now 
there’s greater depth than ever. We're 
doubling our Washington staff... expand- 
ing our editorial set-up... dispatching more 
correspondents to key overseas locations. 


More exclusive stories in The Monitor — 
This is a daily newspaper that’s written 
largely by its own staff. You get first-hand 
reporting from Monitor correspondents all 
over the globe. You get first-rate analysis of 
the news by editors who treat you as an 
adult. It is a paper that’s concerned with 
what man is achieving, whether it be in 
politics, foreign affairs, race relations, busi- 
ness, finance, law enforcement, sports, 
travel, books, entertainment, automobiles, 
fashion, even chess. 


Profit from The Monitor’s range of interests 
— If you want award-winning coverage of all 
areas of human endeavor, this widely-quoted 
paper is for you. You can profit from it intel- 
lectually, conversationally, perhaps even fi- 
nancially. You'll look forward to its arrival 
like that of an understanding friend. 


it begins where your local paper leaves off 
—The Monitor takes you further into the 
news than a local paper can. (And why wait 
until the end of the week to get news anal- 
ysis in print?) Our editors bring perspective 
to events that matter. They help relate to- 
day to both yesterday and tomorrow. The 
Monitor is for grown-ups. 


Now enjoy The Monitor for less than 4¢ a 
day — For 100 issues you now pay only 
$3.93. That’s about four months (it’s pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and legal holi- 
days) at half the regular subscription price. 
Clip the coupon. You can send your check 
along or we'll gladly bill you later. 


Dear Monitor: A-5 
| Please send me The Monitor ; 
for 100 days for $3.93. 
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Mail coupon to The Christian Science Monitor, 
Box 125, Astor Station, Boston, Massachusetts 02123 







of odd and funny foreigners: bogus 
Russian counts, semi-aristocratic 
Slavic ladies, German officers, and 
an early type of the ugly American 
abroad. The comedy is based on a 
doubly ironic twist: from the British 
point of view the foreigner is in- 
evitably odd and funny, but for Mr. 
Powell the British mind is equally 
ridiculous. 

Agents and Patients makes use of 
one of the oldest situations in comedy 
— the innocent who is bilked by 
knaves; but Mr. Powell invests the 
action with wonderful freshness and 
hilarity. Blore-Smith, an affluent 
but very dreary young man, falls 
into the clutches of the two adven- 
turers Maltravers and Chipchase, 
who proceed to relieve him of as 
much of his money as they can get 
their hands on. Chipchase becomes 
his psychoanalyst, and suggests a trip 
to Paris to break down inhibitions; 
and of course as doctor he must ac- 
company his patient. Maltravers 
tries to obtain financial backing for 
an art film, part of which will be 
shot in Germany; and we have a 
delightful excursion to a pre-Hitler 
Berlin film company, with the mod- 
est Teutonic title Niebelheimnazional- 
kunstfilmgesellschaft. 

Poor Blore-Smith’s life is lapsing 
into chaos until he runs away from 
the two benefactors who were sup- 
posed to open the doors of experience 
to him. For the moment, Maltravers 
and Chipchase are down, but you 
can bet they are not out. Bumble 
as they may into trouble, they will 
not be submerged by it; and this 
irrepressible quality makes them, 
despite their awful seediness, rather 
endearing. 


THE SOUTH SPEAKING 


Growing up as a boy in Georgia, 
ERSKINE CALDWELL had as his clos- 
est friend a young Negro named 
Bisco, from whom he was eventually 
separated by the pressures of segre- 
gation. The recent unrest in the 
South made Mr. Caldwell wonder 
what had happened to his former 
friend, and IN SEARCH OF BISCO 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $4.95) 
tells about his fruitless efforts to find 
the grown man who had been the 
playmate of his past. 

Mostly this is a record of voices 
talking: people met on the road 
telling about themselves, the Negro, 
the South, and the prospects of the 
future. Mr. Caldwell’s recent fiction 
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THE FEAR OF 
BEING A WOMAN 
A Theory of Maternal 


Destructiveness 
By Joseph C. Rheingold, M.D., Ph.D. 


ANA 


The Los Angeles Times com- 
ments: “The ideas expressed in 
this book have not been so force- 
fully and totally expressed in re- 
cent times ...these pages are filled 
with a sense of compassion, affec- 
tion, and understanding. ... The 
case studies are as fascinating as 
any social novel of the last few 
years. ... It is one of the few essen- 
tial books in the field.” 


And Ashley Montagu (in the 
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Y Chicago Tribune) declares: “It is 
i pon Sasa a It 
p should be read and pondered.” 

g 768 pages $10.00 
j GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc. 
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has left much to be desired, but he is 
still a first-rate reporter with an 
unusual talent for getting close to 
Southern folk and persuading them 
to talk. Whether these talks were 
tape-recorded or taken down by 
shorthand, or whether Mr. Caldwell 
relied solely on his ear, they ring 
remarkably and, in a good many 
cases, frighteningly true. ‘The core 
of prejudice in some Southern whites 
here seems too tough to be cracked. 


NORTH BY WEST 


New York is a hard town to create 

in fiction because the neighborhoods 

* are always changing. ‘There was a 
section uptown on the West Side that 
used to be inhabited mostly by the 
Jewish middle class and was known 
as the Golden Ghetto. With the 
influx of Middle European refugees, 
who had far less money, the neigh- 
borhood fell off, and gradually 
Puerto Ricans appeared, until the 
area became known as San Juan on 
the Danube. Nowadays the neigh- 
borhood is so conglomerate — in its 
way a triumphant if humble example 
of integration — that no title may 


do, though its whole slaphappy 
atmosphere is caught remarkably 
well in Roy BONGARTZ’S TWELVE 


CHASES ON WEST 99TH STREET (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $4.95). 

When the first of these stories ap- 
peared in the New Yorker, I had the 
shock of recognition: here was the 
real feel of people and neighborhood 
as they truly are. The present col- 
lection confirms me in the belief that 
Mr. Bongartz is an unusual and 
promising talent with an altogether | 
unique sense of comedy. The Tar 
revolve around Benny, a parking- 
lot operator who is in pursuit of 
his girl, Flo, a waitress, high-strung | 
and unpredictable, always chasing 
some unknown will-o’-the-wisp of | 
her own. Benny is good-hearted but | 
has a knack for saying the wrong | 
thing, especially just when it seems 
he might be able to make it with 
Flo. They, and the others here, | 
are as real as the people you see 
sitting around a New York automat 
— anonymous but pungently indi- 
vidual. In the end Benny has not 
quite caught up with Flo, but mean- 
while, dozens of other characters —| 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, 
sharpies, and zombies — have led a | 
`* merry chase through Benny’s tiny | 

apartment, all involved in a game of 


friend le mionnrdansota nal . we 
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GREECE 


off and on the tourist track 


with PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 


Gay, peppery, well-informed, Miss 
Adams’ popular ATLANTIC series 
is now available in book form. She 
entices the armchair traveler to 
the mainland and the Aegean is- 
lands, and introduces him to their 
lively inhabitants as well as to 
their noble monuments. Miss 
Adams is a shrewd guide and a 
charming companion. $4.95 at all 
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ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


Boston 


The best (and worst) movies 
of the last ten years dissected by 
America’s most provocative critic 


Pauline Kael, who doesn’t intend to let 
“pedants spoil the game” comments on a 
dazzling variety of films, reviewers, review 
media and philosophies of criticism. Her 
articles on literally hundreds of movies 
range from West Side Story to why Twelve Angry Men 
was a flop with the mass audience; from “How the 
Long Distance Runner Throws the Race” to the 
“Come-Dressed-As-the-Sick-Soul-of-Europe Parties” 
(Marienbad etc.). Says Virginia Kirkus’ Service of the 
book: “Never dull, blazingly personal, provokingly 
penetrating, awfully funny — her collection may well 
do for film criticism what Mary McCarthy’s Sights 
and Spectacles achieved in the theatre.” $6.00 


| LOST IT AT THE MOVIES 
by Pauline Kael 
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Ledgers, 
Letters,and 
Loaded History— 
these are the materials with 


which an Assyriologist has 
to reconstruct the past. 





In ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 
A. Léo Oppenheim has 
brought life from such 
fragmentary sources to an 
incomparable portrait of a 
dead civilization. For more 
than thirty years he has 
studied the small clay 
tablets that are the 
remnants of that civiliza- 
tion, Thousands of tablets 
exist but interpretation and 
synthesis is more compli- 
cated than deciphering. 


SUCH A PORTRAIT has to be 
drawn from administrative 
documents, their diction 
“terse, abbreviated, and full 
of mysterious technical 
terms”; from official letters, 
ranging “from voluble 
protests and insincere 
excuses to cutting remarks 
and invective”; from 
private letters where 
“emphasis, irony, rhetorical 
questions, veiled threats, 
unfinished sentences, and 
imprecations run the gamut 
of syntactical finesse” ; 
from historical texts 
“wilfully unconcerned with 
the ‘truth,’ ” written for 
specific political and artistic 
purposes. 


“THIS SPLENDID WORK of 
scholarship,” wrote Edward 
B. Garside in The New York 
Times Book Review, “sums 
up with economy and power 
all that the written record 
so far deciphered has to tell 
..» Without question this 
chef d’ oeuvre will serve as 
a principle means of 
orientation in the field 

for years to come.” 

From First Impression, a sampler 

of our books with comment on the 


vagaries of publishing. May we put 
you on our mailing list? 


Ancient Mesopotamia $8.50 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES, that wonder- 
filled anthology of reports on ‘“Traf- 
fiques & Discoveries of the English 
Nation... any time within the 
compasse of these 1600 Yeeres,” 
has been long out of print; under- 
standably, for trade in its full twelve- 
volume version can hardly have been 
brisk since the invention of the air- 
plane. It is a great satisfaction, 
therefore, to lay hands on a one- 
volume condensation of the Voyages 
(Viking, $8.50) edited by Irwin R. 
Blacker. Here are the great tales 
of Tartary and Muscovy, the jour- 
neys of Hawkins and Drake and 
Frobisher and Raleigh, the battles of 
the Armada and the Spanish Main, 
and the futile hunts for a northeast 
or northwest passage to Cathay. 
Professor Blacker’s selections have 
been chosen, as he explains in the 
introduction, to illustrate the expan- 
sion of geographical knowledge in 
the Elizabethan Age and to show a 
world exploding into vast, exotic 
reaches before the delighted and in- 
quisitive gaze of exceptionally able 
men. 

Two other classics of exploration 
have come into paperback circula- 
tion: Ricawarp Burron’s Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah (Dover, 2 vols., $4.00) 
and Joun STEPHENS’? Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan (Dover, 2 vols., 
$4.00). These are both outright, un- 
abridged reprints. The Yucatan 
books retain the engravings made by 
Stephens’ companion, Frank Cather- 
wood, whose delicate, careful draw- 
ings of objects that defied every rule 
of nineteenth-century artistic pro- 
priety prove he was just as astonished 
and delighted by the Mayan ruins as 
Stephens himself. The American, 
Stephens, was a thorough observer, a 
patient, quietly humorous traveler, 
and although technically an ama- 
teur, by no means ignorant of the 
archaeological knowledge of his time. 
The Englishman, Burton, prowling 
around Muslim holy cities got up 
as a pious local doctor, was an 
opinionated pepper pot whose pages, 
lively enough anyway through the 
vagaries of Middle Eastern tem- 
perament, acquire an extra sizzle 
from culinary complaints, satirical 


denunciations of the British govern- 
ment, macabre anthropological de- 
tail, slapstick humor, discourses on 
comparative religion, and an enor- 
mous love of anything odd, uhex- 
pected, or violent. Burton is the 
more obviously appealing writer of 
the two, but both these books most 
certainly deserve their great repu- 
tations. 

THE AMERICAN SCENE (Knopf, 
$8.95) is a selection of essays and 
letters by H. L. MENCKEN, edited by 
Huntington Cairns. Mencken’s heil- 
fire sermons against the dishonesty, 
hypocrisy, cowardice, and general 
silliness of his countrymen still throw 
sparks, although many of his targets 
have changed their outward forms 
considerably since he last shot at 
them. But nobody is perfect, and 
when the sage of Baltimore an- 
nounces that ‘‘poetry is essentially an 
effort to elude facts, whereas prose is 
essentially a means of unearthing 
and exhibiting them,” one can only 
murmur, Boobus Americanus. | 

THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE (Harper 
& Row, $4.95) is a first novel by the 
poet Maxine Kumin. It is not at 
all what is implied in that sinister 
phrase, a poetical novel. The prose 
is sharp and direct, the plot a 
geometrically lucid demonstration 
of the struggle between parents and 
children. Jo, a nice girl full of re- 
forming zeal, has picked up at col- 
lege a set of liberal ideas which are 
perfectly good in themselves. She 
proceeds to apply them to her 
father’s pawnbroking business, to 
which they are irrelevant. ‘The 
ensuing blowup is entirely- believ- 
able. That the book is obviously 
true but never truly moving is the 
author’s own choice; she has elected 
to avoid all excess, and has suc- 
ceeded just a trifle too well. 

The work of PIERRE DRIEU LA 
ROcHELLE, a somewhat enigmatic 
literary man who committed suicide 
in 1945 (possibly because his extreme 
political independence had made 
him enemies in every party), has 
recently enjoyed a sort of resurrec- 
tion in France. His novel THE FIRE 
WITHIN (Knopf, $3.95) evidently 
deserves this belated interest. It 
starts poorly, with an excess of 
heavy-handed moralizing, but de- 
velops into a thoroughly convincing 
portrait of a mildly criminal, lost-dog 
type, which is, if the outcries of police 
officials and schoolmasters, are to be 


believed, becoming more common ` 


every day. 
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The “twistor” wires shown above are actually 
only 31/10,000 of an inch in diameter—less than 
half the width of common sewing thread. Thou- 
sands of these precisely engineered strands, 
wade by ingenious manufacturing techniques, 
form part of an amazing electronic memory. It 
‘is a key element in the new Electronic Switching 
System Western Electric is now building for 
Bell telephone company central offices. O In 
just a few millionths of a second, these wires 
can “read” information stored in magnetic spots 
`n metal sheets, and relay it to the System’s 

_ Ctronic “brain.” The information is stored in 
Ri ary language (which uses only the digits “1” 
ef 0”). D Electronic switching, or “ESS,” was 
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NEW TWIST TO TELEPHONE SERVICE 


developed by our teammate, Bell Laboratories. 
And, as frequently happens with such new com- 
munications developments, it presented Western 
Electric with difficult manufacturing problems. 
Example: to make twistor wires we had to find a 
way to wrap a strip of magnetic tape around 
the wire, making exactly 92 wraps per inch. O But 
manufacturing new, unique communications 
products to incredibly high standards is a skill 
Western Electric has been perfecting for the 
83 years we have been a member of the Bell 
System. That’s one reason our other teammates, 
the 21 Bell telephone companies, can give you 
the most modern, and the most reliable com- 
munications sevice in the world at low cost. 
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oe criticisms now being made of the Adminis- 
tration’s antipoverty program are unquestionably 
valid. There are administrative deficiencies; the 
program was put together much too fast; it barely 
scratches the surface in some respects; it is spotty 
in the quality of assistance being rendered. Yet 
the program is at the same time inspiring. This 
can be appreciated best by a visit to the Job 
Corps camps, where thousands of school dropouts 
are being given the first real encouragement in 
their lives. 


Many of the Job Corpsmen have such poverty- 
stricken backgrounds that it is doubtful they can 
ever be trained as skilled laborers. ‘They can be 
taught simple tasks, be given a chance to master 
the basic tools of learning, and get sorely needed 
medical care. For example, the first need of the 
majority who enroll in the Job Corps is dental 
care; few of them have ever been to a dentist. 
Any effort to rehabilitate these youths, to get 
them off the streets, to give some direction to their 
lives, is worth the cost. 


Many will grow into useful citizens, for the 
spirit among them and among their teachers is 
high. Some have demonstrated a good basic in- 
telligence, but they are untrained and undirected. 
It will be interesting to see how they fit into com- 
munity life after the Job Corps training; the new 
hope it gives them should alone be worth a good 
part of the investment. At least they are being 
reached in time to give some meaning to their lives. 
It must be remembered that a crash program is re- 
quired because of the growth of teen-age unem- 
ployment. Although the overall unemployment 
rate has been reduced in recent months, it is still 
extremely high among teen-agers. Youngsters 
without skills have no claim on a job today; yet the 
shortage of skilled labor is a growing problem in 
many industries. 





As Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has 
often pointed out, the number of teen-agers in the 
labor force has risen from about 6 percent in 
1948 to about 7.5 percent today; it probably will 
rise to 8.5 percent in 1970. At the same time, the 
unemployment rate among teen-agers is almost 
three times that of the total unemployment rate. 
In 1950 it was only twice as high, but in the last 
fifteen years the demand for unskilled, untrained 
labor has increased. Here is a table Wirtz fre- 
quently uses to show the seriousness of the school 
dropout problem: 


Year Total Unemploy- Teen-age Unemploy- 


ment Rate ment Rate 
1950 5.5 11.3 
1952 3.1 8.0 
1954 5.6 11.4 
1956 4.2 10.4 
1958 6.8 14.4 
1960 5.6 13:6 
1962 56 135.3 
1963 5-7 15.6 
1964 5.2 14.7 


The society that has built rockets to take man 
to the moon has not yet found a way to prevent the 
incredible waste caused by inadequate care of its 
youth. The Job Corps, even if given larger appropri- 
ations and better administration, may do no more 
than contain the problem. But it is a significant 
salvage operation. 


New man at Budget 


Next to the President, no one in Washington 
has a clearer picture of the overall operation of the 
government and the problems of administration 
than the Director of the Budget. For this reason, 
and because he is the President’s agent, the Budget 
Director exercises a unique influence. When he 
is an exceptionally able man, like Kermit Gordon, 
who resigned in April, or Charles L. Schultze, 
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‘More than 3 million new automobiles rode to market last year on “rack car” freight 

trains, arriving swiftly, safely, at far less cost. Each of these trains can carry as 
any as 1,800 new autos. (If moved over highways, one such shipment would re- 
E.tuire 300 trucks.) The rack car train is an example of how the taxpaying railroads 
ransportation future, how they are winning new business with 
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Report on Washington 


who was named as Gordon’s successor, he can be 
a powerful force. Yet to the public the Budget 
Director is almost unknown. 


In January, when Schultze resigned as Assistant 
Director to return to his teaching post at the 
University of Maryland, his colleagues gave him a 
farewell luncheon, not knowing that he would 
soon be back. In a speech, one of Schultze’s 
colleagues reported that Washington was falling 
apart at the news of his departure, although most 
of Washington had never heard of him. Such is 
the power and anonymity of the Budget Bureau. 


Earlier this year, when President Johnson was 
looking for a new Secretary of the Treasury, he re- 
marked to an aide that he could think of no better 
man for the Cabinet post than Gordon, a former 
Williams College economics professor, who was 
even then trying to resign. 


“Gordon would be as good as McNamara in the 
Cabinet,” Johnson remarked. Yet in the end he 
accepted Gordon’s advice not to name him. The 
major factor was political. A Treasury Secretary 
must be a man who has the confidence of the 
business and banking community, especially at 
this time, when business support is necessary to the 
success of the Administration’s attempt to over- 
come the balance-of-payments deficit. 


Technically, Gordon would have been an ex- 
cellent Cabinet officer. He has the confidence of 
top Administration officials as well as leading 
members of Congress. But Henry H. Fowler, 
the highly competent corporation lawyer and 
former Undersecretary of the Treasury, is in a 
better position to carry the Administration’s mes- 
sage to Wall Street. Although Gordon was denied 
a Cabinet post, he can claim a major part of the 
credit for the enormously successful fiscal policies 
of the last four years. As a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers and as Budget Director, he 
helped write the new chapter in American eco- 
nomic policy. 


Crossing the street 


Schultze, who is only forty years old, married, 
and the father of six children, is the youngest 
Budget Director ever. Like Gordon, he played a 
significant role in forging the critical economic de- 








cisions of the last four years. His scholarly atti- 
tudes are enhanced by gregariousness and wit. 
In 1958, as a staff member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, he produced a study on in- 
flation that economists regard as a classic. In 
1961 he did original work on the effect of the 
budget on the national economy that profoundly 
affected fiscal policy in the Kennedy-Johnson 
years and led to the big tax cut of 1964. 


While Gordon was Budget Director, Schultze 
was number three man, in charge of fiscal policy. 
He worked closely with the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Treasury Department to make 
certain that the government, whose $100 billion 
to spend makes it the biggest business of all, was 
a positive influence rather than a depressant on 
the economy. The President, who was impressed 
by his ability in the number three post, thought 
first of Schultze for the $30,000 a year directorship. 


The Budget Director sees the President more 
often than most Cabinet officers do. On some days 
he may walk across the street from his office in 
the Executive Office Building to the President’s 
several times. All year long the Budget Bureau is 
engaged in the budget-making process. Officials 
from every agency must appear before it to justify 
their requests for funds, for new legislative pro- 
posals, for reorganizations they may wish to make. 
Though it employs only 478 persons, including 
secretaries and messengers, the Budget Bureau 
pulls close rein on the federal establishment. It is 
a pity that the Director’s assignment is so grueling 
that a man like Gordon finds he cannot stay indefi- 
nitely in government service. 


Some observers think that after McNamara, 
Gordon is the man Johnson has leaned on most 
heavily. Once when he was Vice President, 
Johnson’s well-known temper flared during a 
meeting with these two men. After the meeting, 
Gordon remarked that if Johnson ever became 
President, they would be out in ten minutes. 
“Five,” McNamara replied. But it did not take 
the new President long to appreciate their strength. 
Gordon made his first deep impression on the 
President with a brief and explicit memorandum 
outlining the decisions the President had to make 
immediately regarding the budget. 


The Budget Director is the only member of the 
President’s staff with a professional organization 
capable of executing the President's wishes and 
knowledgeable about all aspects of government 
policy. It is often remarked that the moment a 
man is named to the Cabinet his loyalty shifts 
from the President to his department’s constituency 
and to Congress, which he depends upon for 
funds. But the Budget Director’s first loyalty is 
always to the President. Perhaps as an anonymous 
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Eneka! 


According to tradition, back in the 
third century B.C. Archimedes rushed 
aked from his bath into the streets of 
Syracuse (Sicily, not New York) shouting 
‘Eureka!"—“I have found it!’—so great 
was his excitement at having discovered 
the theory of the displacement of water. 

You may feel like shouting “Eureka!” 
too when you hear about the investment 
plan that we have just made available— 
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Report on Washington 


agent, neither elected by the people 
nor confirmed by the Senate, he ex- 
ercises too much power, as some 
critics maintain; but he is, in fact, 
the President’s right hand. 


France versus progress 


For more than four years the 
United States has enjoyed a record 
of economic growth without parallel 
in our peacetime history. In his 
annual economic report to Congress 


pound sterling. Taken together, the 
British and American moves are the 
necessary first steps toward a genuine 
attack on the international payments 
problem. 


In the United States, leading 
economists and bankers have been 
studying the problem under the gen- 
eral direction of Frederick Deming, 
Undersecretary of the ‘Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs. ‘The so-called 
Group of Ten, representing financial 
advisers of ten leading industrial 
countries, have been attempting to 


agree on recommendations for a less 
cumbersome international payments 
system. It will take the most skill- 
ful presentation and negotiation to 


President Johnson was able to pre- 
dict a gross national product for 
‘this year of $660 billion, compared 
with $584 billion for 1963 and $622 


an investment plan called SIA, which is 
short for $PECIAL INVE$TOR ACCOUNT, 
It’s anew way of buying stock in some of 
the biggest corporations in the country. 


Now, of coarse, buying stock in big 
corporations isn’t new, so what’s special 
about SIA? The big advantage is that 
people who open $PECIAL INVESTOR 
accounts have their dividends (less 
standard commissions) reinvested for 
them automatically at the odd-lot price. 
That means that the number of shares of 
stock that they own increases without 
any effort on their part. And they’re not 
tempted to spend their dividends casu- 
wally but instead have the satisfaction of 
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billion for 1964. Now even that 
estimate appears to be conservative. 
Yet there is a major danger — and 
a significant opportunity — that 
Americans in their busy preoccupa- 
tion with their own affairs tend to 
overlook. Unless the archaic limi- 
tations of the international mone- 
tary system are broken, the entire 
Atlantic community and all those 


who depend upon it face serious 


iknowing that those dividends are work- | 


ling for them, too. 


Other features of the $PECIAL INVE$TOR 
AccouUNT include the option of investing 
more funds at any time, such privileges 
of share-ownership as votes on full 
hares for directors and on other cor- 

orate matters, and participation in any 
Bits or rights that are declared. You 
will also receive from Merrill Lynch reg- 
Wlar bulletins about your stock, and you 
aave the convenience of doing every- 
thing by mail if you wish. We'll even 
‘help you choose a stock appropriate for 
wour purposes if you like—for example, 
suggest a stock that seems to us likely to 
wrow with the national economy or even 
Master. 


Would you like more information? Just 
bwrite the letters SIA on a post card. (Add 
Athe words 20 Stocks if you want a list of 
companies that we think are likely to en- 
Boy long-term growth.) As soon as we 

ear from you, we'll send you the infor- 
mation. No charge, of course—and no 
wobligation. 
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tary system.” 


economic difficulties. 


In his final statement as Secretary 
of the Treasury, C. Douglas Dillon 
correctly said that “the greatest fi- 
nancial challenge is to work out 
changes in the international mone- 
And Fowler, in his 


first statement as Secretary, called 





the problem the major one facing 


him. He promised to approach it 


with an open mind and with a deter- 


mination to prevent it from pulling 


down the columns that have sus- 


tained the Atlantic community in its 


great post-war development. 


As in so many other Atlantic un- 
dertakings, France is the chief stum- 
bling block to progress. Yet we are 
approaching a situation in which the 
pressures on France to work in a 
more cooperative spirit are gaining 
momentum. The efforts of the 
United States to overcome its bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit are produc- 
ing surprisingly rapid progress. ‘This 
means that the dollar balances of 





other countries, including that of 
France, must necessarily worsen, as 
our gain is their loss. In addition 
to the American effort, the latest 
‘British budget is regarded in Wash- 


ENNER & SMITH INC ington as a decisive step forward. 


*O PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW york, Its belt-tightening tugs are exactly 





what is needed to strengthen the 


achieve progress in this complex 
field, as essential as is progress in 
political and military cooperation. 


Fortunately, there is a full aware- 
ness of the urgency of the task in the 
highest Washington offices. ‘The 
White House, with its hypersensitive 
political ear, recognizes that do- 
mestic prosperity cannot be sustained 
indefinitely without a vigorous in- 
ternational trade and payments sys- 
tem. The program to reduce the 
gold and dollar drain is an essential 
step toward the larger goal. 


Mood of the Capital 


How long will LBJ’s magic wand 
work on Capitol Hill? The Presi- 
dent’s skill as a legislative leader, 
his astuteness as a compromiser, his 
tempestuous, insatiable appetite for 
accomplishment have paid high 
dividends. He begs, pleads, charms, 
terrorizes, demands, out-thinks, out- 
plans, and out-promises to get his 
way. Since there is a pent-up de- 
mand for many of the long-debated 
programs he has proposed, he has 
been riding with the tide. 


Lyndon Johnson has achieved a 
degree of cooperation no other recent 
President has approached. His own 
political skill is one reason for his 
success. Another is the Republican 
Party deterioration that followed the 
Goldwater nomination. Another is 
the fact that many of the bills being 
passed this year have been debated 
for years, even decades, and a con- 
sensus has at last been reached. 
Finally, the Democratic majorities 
are so large that even an inept Demo- 
cratic President, which Johnson defi- 
nitely is not, would have made a 
record this year. 
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It’s a diesel 


There is nothing prettier than a 
Mercedes-Benz. 

Unless it’s two of them. 

Consider the beauties above. 

Identical except for the wonderful 
power plants under the bonnets. 

At left, the 190D. The “D” stands 
for diesel and for extra distance. 

At right, the similarly elegant 190, 
with gasoline engine. 

Now, if you drive 20,000 to 
30,000 miles per year the 190D may 
be for you. Here's real class with 


GOING TO EUROPE? 
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MERCEDES-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. A SUBSIDIARY OF DAIMLER-BENZ A. G., 


smart, business-like economy. 

Proved, too. One of the country’s 
top petroleum marketers recent- 
ly put this car through a 7,000 mile 
fuel consumption test in a big city. 

The 190D traveled up to 39 miles 
per gallon in regular city traffic and 
up to 43.9 miles per gallon over the 
big city expressways ! 

And remember—diesel fuel, avail- 
able practically everywhere, costs 
about 40% less than gasoline. 

But if the idea of a diesel is a little 


...It's a gas. 


too advanced to digest right now, 
you might think of the 190. 

Here is the same classic beauty. 
The same quiet, enduring design. à 
Simply runs on gasoline (22 m.p.g., 
too). That's the difference. 

Automatic transmission, if you 
want, both models. 
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‘I DRIVE from Singapore to Kuala Lumpur is 
to enjoy a rare experience in Southeast Asia. 
Singapore itself is the least corrupt, best governed, 
and fastest growing city in the region. The road 
north across and beyond the causeway and link- 
ing it with the peninsula is a shining ribbon of 
asphalt which runs out of Singapore’s industrial 
areas into Malaya’s spick-and-span plantations of 
healthy and high-yielding young rubber trees. 


Even the jungle here seems orderly. The 
largely Chinese villages and towns by the wayside 
are prosperous and cheerful; and although the 
Malays in this region are a minority in their own 
land, tending to stay apart from the mainstream 
of community activity, the separation appears 
amiable and based on culture and religion, not 
on any obvious racial hostility. The dark-skinned 
Indian Tamils, who tap the rubber, stand out in 
the communal scene. Were it not for the ankle- 
length bright-blue dresses and white blouses of 
the modest Malay girls, hurrying home from 
school, and the black Muslim caps of the men, 
however, a stranger might have difficulty in tell- 
ing the lighter-skinned Malays apart from the 
Chinese. 


Despite the background threat of Indonesia’s 
confrontation, all seems very well indeed with 
the Federation of Malaysia. In many ways, all 
is truly well; but under the surface there are dif- 
ferences and bitternesses and troubles that threaten 
the young federation from within more grievously 
than does all the posturing in Djakarta or the 
Indonesian guerrilla bands that infest the jungles 
of the Malaysian Borneo territories and that have 
even landed by air and sea in substantial numbers 
in Malaya itself. 


Malaysia seemed a splendid idea when Tenku 
Abdul Rahman, the genial Malayan Prime Min- 
ister, proposed it four years ago. To the British, 
the idea of surrendering their responsibilities 
in North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak to the 
moderate, responsible pro-Western leaders in 
Kuala Lumpur was a sensible way to decoloniza- 
tion. To Lee Kuan Yew, leader of the left-wing 
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but anti-Communist People’s Action Party gov- 
ernment in Singapore, merger with Malaya on 
these terms was the one real chance of providing 
an outlet for the skills and energy of the city’s 
exploding, and explosive, Chinese population. 
Always in the past, Rahman had rejected the 
idea of merger. The indigenous Malays out- 
numbered the Chinese in Malaya itself by slightly 
less than a million; in Singapore the Chinese out- 
numbered the Malays by slightly more than a 
million. Rahman had no wish to alter the balance; 
having led Malaya to success against a Chinese 
Communist insurgency, the Tenku was afraid of 
the Chinese and especially of Chinese Communists. 


Persuaded now by the argument that Singa- 
pore alone was not economically viable and the 
prospect that mass unemployment there might 
prove even more dangerous than the inclusion of 
the city-state in a wider federation which would 
embrace the backward, little-developed British 
Borneo territories and in which the Chinese 
might be diluted by the addition of other races, 
the Tenku conceived the idea of Malaysia. 


Terms of merger 


Long before it was due to come into being, the 
federation ran into trouble. The Philippines dug 
out an old and all but forgotten claim to North 
Borneo, and an Indonesian-inspired group led 
a revolt in the little protectorate of Brunei, which 
is long in oil and money, and — with a popula- 
tion of only 85,000 — short of people. The Brit- 
ish broke the revolt promptly, but Brunei de- 
cided not to join the proposed federation and, in 
further confusion of the Southeast Asian muddle, 
to pursue its own more leisurely course toward 
independence. The other states were not without 
their misgivings: most politically conscious peo- 
ple in Sarawak, which had been the feudal fief of 
the crown colony, and in North Borneo, which 
had been the property of the British North Bor- 
neo Chartered Company until 1946, when it also 
formally became a colony, felt that it would be 
better to achieve self-government first, and by 
more gradual stages to create some sort of Borneo 
union. 
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Report on Malaysia ` 


Among the diverse inh 


North Borneo — the animistic Du- 


sun peasantry, the upland 


abitants of 


and prim- 


itive Muruts, the seafaring, and 


sometimes piratical, Baja 


us, Suluks, 


Binandans, and Illanuns, the Mus- 


lim Malays, and the o 
Chinese shopkeepers 
no political parties. In 





mnipresent 


there were 


Sarawak, 


home of the headhunting Dayaks, 
there were two, the Communist- 
infiltrated, primarily Chinese Sara- 
wak United People’s Party, with 
links to a subversive underground 
movement, the clandestine Com- 


munist organization, and 


the strong- 


ly anti-Chinese Party Negara, made 


up mostly of Malays and 


Dayaks. 


The Chinese in both Borneo terri- 


tories generally opposed 


Malaysia, 


and in Singapore the extreme left, 


represented overtly by t 


he Barisan 


Sosialis Party, campaigned vigor- 
ously against it. Intense political 
activity there, plus an explosion of 
political activity and party forma- 
tion in the Borneo territories and 
hard lobbying by Tenku Abdul 
Rahman and Lee Kuan Yew, helped 
to swing Borneo opinion in favor 
of Malaysia. Presented with a 
dubiously phrased plebiscite and the 


persuasive eloquence of 


Yew, the people of Singapore also 


Lee Kuan 


decided to come in, and a long 


round of negotiations be 


gan to set- 


tle the terms of the merger. ‘These 


were accompanied by a 
nesian accusations that 


ngry Indo- 
Malaysia 


was a neocolonialist creation of 


British imperialism and 


to some to be heavy-h 


therefore a 


threat to Indonesian sovereignty.- 


With a determination that seemed 


anded and 


calculated to offend Indonesian sen- 


creation of Malaysia wi 
It was celebrated by the 
the beginning of a small 
war by Indonesia agains 


ever since. 


substantial degree of ec 
|tonomy, Malaya insisted 


sitivities, Britain encouraged ‘Tenku 
Abdul Rahman to proceed with the 


th a mini- 


mum of delay. On September 16, 
1963, the federation came into being. 


burning of 


the British Embassy in Djakarta and 


undeclared 
t Malaysia, 


which has gone on, with intermittent 
and fruitless peace negotiations, 


In exchange for granting it a 


pe au- , 


. 





Almost anyone can play a Baldwin Organ 


You CAN’T make noise on a Baldwin Orga- 
sonic. Only music. Even mistakes sound 
pretty. That’s because the organ is built for 
superb tone by Baldwin—the famous piano 
people. And what a snap to play—literally. 
Snap on the strings and play a one-finger 
fiddle tune. Snap on the sax and wail. Dial 
yourself a full cathedral sound with Baldwin’s 
exclusive Panoramic Tone Control. It’s child’s 
play. If you can play the radio, you can play 
a Baldwin. If you can play the piano (however 
inexpertly) you’ll wow ’em on the organ. And 
it's as easy to buy as it is to play. Small baby 
payments around a dollar a day. You can prac- 


tically name your own down payment. And 


here’s the best part! Fill out the coupon and 
we'll actually deliver an organ to your house 
for a free trial.* If you like it you can buy it. If 
not—we'll take it back. As you can see—we 
like to baby our customers. “At most Baldwin dealers’ 
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Next time you have 
an insurance claim, 
relax—go swimming! 


Your Atma Casualty agent will 


put himself in your shoes! Just 
call him on the phone. He'll take com- 
plete charge, making sure the claim is 
settled quickly and fairly ...the way you'd 
settle it yourself. And topnotch claim 
handling is just one of the many services 
included with every Ætna Casualty pol- 
icy ... just part of the package we call 
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federal government, 


Report on Malaysia 


Singapore’s political wings so close 
that it seemed unlikely the tem- 
pestuous little island could ever 
become a major force in the federal 
political scene. With the Malayan 
franchise already heavily weighted 
in favor of the indigenous Malays, 
and with Singapore’s 1.7 million 
inhabitants restricted to 15 members 
in the federal House of Representa- 
tives compared with 104 from Ma- 
laya (opulation 7.6 million), 24 
from Sarawak (population 750,000), 
and 16 from Sabah (population 
450,000), as North Borneo is now 
known, the reins of political control 
seemed likely to remain firmly in 
Kuala Lumpur’s Malay grasp. 


Tensions between races 

In practice, the federation has 
not worked out quite as Kuala 
Lumpur had hoped, or planned. 
The federation government, under 
the genial leadership of Tenku Ab- 
dul Rahman, is highly conserva- 
tive, or, as a friendly critic once 
described it, almost Edwardian. ‘The 
Tenku, now sixty-two, an advanced 
age for a Malay, is agreeable, fum- 
bling, and well liked. Lee Kuan 
Yew, who became Chief Minister 
of Singapore six years ago at the 
age of thirty-four, is unlovable, 
enormously efficient, and in Singa- 
pore widely respected. He is also 
detested by senior members of the 
Chinese and 
Malay alike. 


Lee has no patience with the 
Tenku’s conservative Malay-Chi- 
nese-Indian Alliance Party that 
brings three purely communal or- 
ganizations together as a_ political 
machine. He sees the future of 
Malaysia as dependent not on the 
preservation of communal organi- 
zations, even in friendly alliance, 
but on the creation of a multiracial 
party in which the identity of social, 
economic, and political interests 
will prevail over consideration of 
race. 
the Peo- 


Lee’s decision to take 


| ple’s Action Party across the cause- 


way and into the Malayan elections 
in April last year outraged Kuala 
Lumpur, where Malay fears of the 
Singapore ‘‘threat’? had been exac- 
erbated by the success of the Peo- 
ple’s Action Party in winning three 
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of the four predominantly Malay 
seats in the 1963 Singapore elections 
against the strong opposition of the 
United Malays National Organiza- 
tion and their Alliance candidates. 
The long-range political dangers to 
the feudal UMNO Malays and the 
Chinese and Indian entrepreneurs 
of the Malayan Chinese Association 
and the Malayan Indian Congress, 
the two junior members of the Alli- 
ance, from the socialistic People’s 
Action Party seemed horrendous. 
That Lee’s team won only one Ma- 
layan seat out of the 11 it contested, 
while the Alliance increased its 
hold on the federal parliament 
from 74 to 89, failed to assuage 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Into Singapore, to rally the Ma- 
lays there to the Alliance cause, 
came UMNO’s $secretary-general, 
Dato Syed Ja’afar Albar, who in 
his eagerness to win Singapore’s 
Malays away from the People’s 
Action Party succeeded only in in- 
flaming violent racial animosities, 
which culminated in July and Sep- 
tember last year in two of the worst 
riots in Singapore’s riot-filled his- 
tory. Throughout Malaysia, as well 
as in Singapore, the relationship 
between the races remains tense. 
What was originally a federal fear 
of Lee Kuan Yew as a leader has 
developed not only dangerous fed- 
eral-state but also communal under- 
tones. Kuala Lumpur and Singa- 
pore snipe at each other in cold-war 
terms that go far beyond the political 
and deep into issues that could 
bring the federation down in ruins. 


The Chinese have begun to ac- 
cuse the Malays of wanting Malay- 
sia for the Malays. They resent the 
haste with which Kuala Lumpur is 
pressing Malay as the national lan- 
guage and the fact that almost all 
top jobs in the civil service are a 
closed Malay preserve. The Ma- 
lays, for their part, are no less re- 
sentful of Chinese economic domi- 
nance. They fear that if they ever 
lose political supremacy, they will 
become slaves to the domineering 
Chinese, who already control most 
of the capital and the commerce in 
a land that the Malays regard as 
their own. 


Although the Malays in Malaya 
proper outnumber the Chinese 


in the proportion roughly a OO 3: uf 
the Chinese earn about thret S 
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People keep stealing our stewardesses. 


Within 2 years, most of our steward- 
esses will leave us for other men. 
This isn’t surprising. A girl who can 
smile for 54% hours is hard to find. 
Not to mention a wife who can re- 
member what 124 people want for 





ology and jets, if that’s what you're 
looking for in a woman.) 

But these things aren’t what brought 
on our problem. It’s the kind of girl 
we hire. Being beautiful isn’t enough. 
We don’t mean it isn’t important. We 
just mean it isn’t enough. 


So if there’s one thing we look for, 
it’s girls who like people. 

And you can’t do that and then tell 
them not to like people too much. 

All you can do is put a new wing 
on your stewardess college to keep up 
with the demand. 


c dinm (And tell you all about meteor- 
a T 
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“WHEN YOU GET 


TOGETHER A STERN, 
ROSE AND ISTOMIN 
YOU ARE BOUND 

TO GET SPECTACULAR 
RESULTS.” —Musical America 


“Solidly established as the best in 50 


years, the Stern-Rose-Istomin ‘Trio 
played their fifth sell-out concert of 
the season to a house so full and en- 
thusiastic that it made even Car- 
negie Hall seem just the right size 
for chamber music. The concert . . . 
displayed...each man’s virtuosity as 
a soloist and the perfect rapport the 
three share when playing together. 
Istomin hulked mightily over the 
keyboard to delve deep into the 
music with the sensitive phrasing 
that distinguishes his playing. Stern 
and Rose were so perfectly matched 
that Rose’s 1662 Amati cello seemed 
at times the baritone voice of Stern’s 
Guarnerius violin. In passages in 
which phrases are repeated alter- 
nately between them, each provides 
a mirror of the other in phrasing, 
tone, even vibrato. Says Stern:‘Music 
is something to revel in—and when 
we play together, we revel.’ ”’ —Time 


THE SOUND OF GENIUS 
ON COLUMBIA RECORDS 


HEAR THEM NOW 
TOGETHER AND 
SEPARATELY IN THESE 
BRILLIANT NEW 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 
RECORDINGS. 
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Storn/Bernstein/Ormandy 
harmonic’ ja Orchestra 


New York Phil 
Four Favorite Violin Concertos 
/Mendelesonn 





D2L 320/D2S 720* 
(A 2-Record Set) Available at 
a specially reduced price. 


D3L 321/D3S 721° 
(A 3-Record Set) Available at 
a specially reduced price. 


INTRODUCING 
| The Stern/ Rose/Istomin Trio 
Schubert Trio No. lin B Flat, Op. 99 


Violin cman 
New York 
Philharmonic 
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Jáaac Stern VIOLIN 
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Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano 
ISAAC STERN/ALEXANDER ZAKIN 
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„essential in a Side Car. 
Cointreau, the world’s most renowned 
liqueur . .. for generations the crown- 
ing touch to a perfect dinner... the 
key to classic cocktails... always invit- 
ing over ice. Magically enhances the 
flavor of gourmet dishes, too! 


80 PROOF. PRODUCED AND BOTTLED 
BY COINTREAU LTD., PENNINGTON, N.J. 
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Report on Malaysia 


of the total income and Malays only 
a little more than one fifth. The 
discrepancy has always existed, but 
it mattered less when Malaya was 
a British protectorate and the races 
were more concerned with their 
to the British than 
they were with each other. 


Nationalism through fear 


Kuala Lumpur resented and re- 
jected British suggestions that it 
would be wise policy in the face of 
Indonesian confrontation and the 
dangers of communal trouble to 
include Lee Kuan Yew in a coali- 
tion government. Lee himself has 


not helped the situation by suggest- 
‘ing in interviews abroad that it 


might be desirable to keep a Malay 
Prime Minister in Kuala Lumpur 
for the next two or three years, with 
the implication that a Chinese — 
preferably Lee himself — should 
then have a chance. 


While the moderating influence 
of Tenku Abdul Rahman and the 
common threat of the Indonesian 
confrontation have helped to pre- 
vent the cold war of racial suspicion 
from becoming hot, nothing is being 
done to remove the basic cause of 
distrust; and there is little that is soft 
about the Tenku’s heir apparent, 
Tun Abdul Razak, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, who is only a year 
older than Lee Kuan Yew. 


Against this background the In- 
donesian confrontation has not been 
entirely without benefit to the 
young federation. The Indonesians 
recruited a number of Chinese Com- 
munists and dissident Malays to 
assist in the “‘crush Malaysia? cam- 
paign, but Malays, Chinese, and 
Indians generally closed their ranks 
against the guerrillas. Instead of 
the welcoming committee the Indo- 
nesians expected to find waiting for 
them, there were vigilante groups 
ready to turn them over to the 
police or the army. Financial re- 
ward was one factor, and also a 
fear of Indonesia, which may be an 
ersatz sort of nationalism but is at 
least a beginning of an appreciation 
that the people of Malaysia do have 
some common interests. 


In other ways, also, confrontation 
has proved much less successful 
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than the Indonesians might reason- 


ably have expected. Dr. Subandrio, 
Indonesia’s Deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, believed that 
Singapore’s economy could be 
wrecked by an economic boycott 
since more than a quarter of Singa- 
pore’s billion-dollar-a-year imports 
came from Indonesia, mostly in the 
form of crude rubber. But in one 
way or another, much of the rubber 
found its way back to Singapore; 
and when Kuala Lumpur, because 
of urgent defense needs, was 
obliged to cut off the Indonesian 
smuggling, the displaced labor was 
absorbed by new industries en- 
couraged by the inspirational Jurong 
project, which the Singapore gov- 
ernment hopes to turn into South- 
east Asia’s biggest manufacturing 
complex and a breathtaking slum 
clearance and rehousing project. 


Order amid turbulence? 


Confrontation has, of course, dam- 
aged the federation. Defense and 
internal security will consume $128 
million, or 24 percent of the total 
budget, this year. Unlike all other 
Southeast Asian countries, however, 
Malaysia has an effective tax-gath- 
ering system. It has increased in- 
come taxes and introduced other 
new taxes, including a payroll tax 
and a capital gains tax, and there- 
fore defense is not likely to strain 
the economy unduly or cause seri- 
ous inflation, which prudent finan- 
cial policies have always kept under 
control. 


Increased world prices of tin, 
coupled with higher rubber produc- 
tion and better prices than the in- 
dustry had expected, have kept pe» 
capita income at a high level, sec- 
ond only to that of Japan. In the 
long run, rubber and tin are uncer- 
tain foundations for the economy, 
but the warm welcome the federa- 
tion offers to foreign capital and the 
rapidly expanding industries in Sing- 
apore and Kuala Lumpur reflect 
the urgent official appreciation of 
the need to diversify. 


With the benefit of hindsight, it 
is easy to say that the federation 
was too hastily contrived, but it 
still has great potential as an or- 
derly, prosperous, free-world center 
in turbulent Southeast Asia. What 
it needs to assure its future is states- 
manship in handling its uchy 
domestic problems. 
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Europe? 
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7 What this country 


needs is a good 


-no-scent cigar. 


Or an odor-killing 


every home. 


Most home air conditioning 
systems can cool, heat, 
humidify, dehumidify, 

filter and circulate air. 

But now the great 
engineers of Borg-Warner’s 
York Division have 

come up with one that 
controls odor, too. 

Here's how they did it. 


OR YEARS, the engineers of Borg- 

Warner’s York Division dreamed 
of building a home air conditioning 
system capable of controlling every 
phase of environment. Cooling and 
heating were easy. Regulating humid- 
ity wasn’t too difficult. They devel- 
oped filters to screen out dust and 


air conditioner in 


pollen. But removing odors from the 
air was something else again. 

At first they tried to trap odors the 
Same way you trap tars in cigarettes— 
with activated charcoal. Charcoal fil- 
ters worked pretty well. But they hold 
odors, now and then releasing a strange 
one, especially on hot or humid days. 
Then, every so often you have to re- 
move the stored-up odors from the 
charcoal. 

So the great engineers tried a brand- 
new material that destroys odors chem- 
ically, by combining them with oxygen. 
It’s called Purafil™ odoroxidant. 

Purafil was developed by Borg- 
Warner’s Research Center and is man- 
ufactured by Borg-Warner’s Marbon 
Chemical Division. Purafil odoroxi- 
dant doesn’t store up all the odors it 
has taken from the air until it can’t 
hold any more and must release them. 
It actually does destroy most odors. 

York’s system doesn’t kill odors in- 
stantly. Cooking cabbage will still 


smell like cooking cabbage. But by the 
time dinner is over it will have cleaned 
up the odor in the kitchen, And the 
same goes for that after-dinner cigar 
in the dining room. In short, Yorkaire® 
Purafil filters are a genuine break- 
through toward complete environ- 
mental control. Result: custom-made 
climate for any home. 

Breakthroughs like this aren’t un- 
usual at York though. For 91 years 
now the engineers at York have been 
figuring out new and better ways to 
keep cucumbers cool, ice cream cold 
and frozen foods frozen. Chances are, 
most of the perishable foods in your 
supermarket reside in air conditioned 
comfort by York. Meat, too. 

York’s way with meat, milk and 
vegetables has made it the largest 
producer of commercial refrigeration 
equipment in the world. 

Isn’t it lucky for us that York likes 
people too? 


AUTOMOTIVE, HOME & BUILDER, CHEMICAL & STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS. ©1965, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, 200 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 60604 


The great engineers 







The Atlantic Report 


aS are accustomed to earthquakes, but 
the recent upheaval in their politics is so unusual 
that historians peer back to 1841 to find a parallel. 
Christian Democrat Eduardo Frei is the first 
president since then, under Chile’s multiparty 
system, to be elected by an absolute majority 
and to have a congress to do his bidding. 


His victory by 56 percent in the presidential 
elections of September, 1964, was startling enough, 
but it might have been considered the wages of 
fear: the Marxist left was running so strong — 
and did, indeed, chalk up a hefty 39 percent — 
that the right and center voted for him as a lesser 
evil, in spite of his revolutionary program. In 
the congressional elections six months later, how- 
ever, the old alignments were back in force; the 
right and center, Chile’s traditional governing 
parties, fully expected to return a congress able 
to block untoward presidential initiative. Instead, 
Frei’s party all but swept them away, while the 
far left slightly improved its position. 


The result is not only a green light for Frei’s 
Revolution With Liberty, which aims at trans- 
forming Chile’s social structure, but also an un- 
expected revolution in its politics. The era of 
compromise, mutual back scratching — or sheer 
deadlock — is over, at least for the time being. 
Indeed, it is likely that disgust with political 
infighting played its part, as it does in Gaullist 
France, in this sudden emergence of a majority 
party. Like De Gaulle, Frei, before the landslide, 
had asked for a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting him to go to the people should congress 
become too obstructionist. 


Peaceful revolution 


The program which is now the approved blue- 
print for Chile’s future follows closely the outlines 
for peaceful revolution drawn up at the Punta del 
Este conference as the basis for the Alliance for 
Progress. Emphasis is placed on achieving a 
social impact where it will be most immediately 
and dramatically evident in Chile: among the 
landless farm laborers and among the unorgan- 
ized proletariat that swarms in city slums. 
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Chilean agriculture has been for some years a 
major reason for the imbalance of the economy. 
Once a net exporter of agricultural products, 
Chile now imports more than $140 million worth, 
two thirds of which could be produced locally. 
In Chile’s inflationary rat race, agricultural prices 
have lagged behind industrial ones because of 
government attempts to control the cost of the 
urban “‘market basket”; worse still, these controls 
have been erratic, thus discouraging rational 
development. 


While these economic considerations are im- 
portant, it is the social aspects which most concern 
the Christian Democrats. They point out that 
one third of the population lives on the land, 60 
percent is illiterate, and the death rate of infants 
in rural areas is 129 per thousand, shocking figures 
for one of the most advanced countries in Latin 
America. The government goal is not, thus, just 
an increase in production — which they will en- 
courage by allowing food prices to rise faster this 
year than those of industry — but a profound 
agrarian reform. 


Frei has promised to distribute land to 100,000 
new farmers during his six-year term, and to 
provide, through cooperatives, the necessary 
technical and financial assistance to make the 
venture efficient. In this respect, his government 
has a valuable heritage from his predecessor, 
conservative president Jorge Alessandri, who got 
a well-articulated if somewhat mild agrarian re- 
form law through congress in 1962. Under this 
law 6000 plots have already been distributed. 
The present government plans to amend the law, 
to speed up the process of expropriation, and to 
allow for deferred payment of indemnities instead 
of cash on the line. 


The urban slums 


The program for the urban slums, which have 
been rebaptized “marginal neighborhoods,” goes 
under the name Popular Promotion, a hodge- 
podge package aimed at bringing them into the 
mainstream of national life. Here, too, the Ales- 
sandri heritage gives Frei a head start, since 
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Report on Chile 


Alessandri built more low-cost hous- 
ing than any previous president. 
Frei hopes to build still more, and in 


| the existing slums to install water 


systems, pave the streets, put in elec- 
tricity, with labor furnished largely 
by the inhabitants themselves. 


He is most enthusiastic about 
the creation of neighborhood or- 
ganizations: sewing circles, teams 


for various sports, parent-teacher 


associations, and local self-govern- 


| ment councils, which are to have 


the right to federate with similar 


councils throughout the country in 


order to form effective pressure 
groups. Frei promises that none of 
these activities will be linked with 
politics, but some of his critics won- 


der how it is humanly possible to 


keep them separate. 


In neighboring Peru, President 
Belaunde’s similar and successful 
Popular Cooperation has been ac- 
cused of being primarily a device 
for building grass-roots support for 


his party. In any case, only 10 per- 
cent of Chile’s working class is or- 


ganized, in unions largely Commu- 
nist-controlled, at least at the top. 
Organizing people ‘“‘where they live 


as well as where they work” is thus 








an interesting new approach to the 
problem of giving civic representa- 
tion to the submerged proletariat. 


A third area where Frei has al- 


| ready achieved dramatic social im- 


pact is education. It is a shocking 
fact that in this country of eight anc 
a half million people of largely Eu- 
ropean extraction there were ap- 
proximately 200,000 children with 


| no school to go to. In a crash pro- 


gram initiated immediately on tak- 
ing office in November, at the be- 
ginning of the Chilean summer, Frei 
organized an intensive course to 
train new teachers, asked existing 
ones voluntarily to accept longer 
hours, and undertook the construc- 
tion of thousands of schoolrooms, as 
well as lodgings for teachers in re- 
mote areas. 


He mobilized the goodwill and 
enthusiasm of various groups: vil- 
lagers gave land and their labor and 
sometimes local materials; the armed 
forces sent their troops and ‘equip- 
ment; fifteen hundred university 





GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Community leader. Independent merchant. This General Motors dealer is both. 


He’s a good neighbor in many ways. Such as providing automobiles for driver 
training classes or making his facilities available for civic meetings. He’s active 
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He’s a good man to know. 
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INEXPENSIVE How can a student get an 


education in a country where per capita income is under 
$200 yearly? The cost of textbooks alone can deprive 
many of advanced learning. McGraw-Hill International 
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INGENIOUS Not long ago, French was taught 
with just a single textbook. Today, a variety of audio- 
visual materials have given new depth and vitality to 
both teaching and learning. Tape recordings, films and , 
film strips, phonograph records and teachers’ manuals 
have become a necessary part of the educator’s tool kit. 
At every academic level, McGraw-Hill plays a major, 
role in the development and use of such teaching aids. 
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Enjoy the elegance that makes ocean 
travel the height of luxury aboard Ameri- 
ca’s newest cruise liners ss ARGENTINA 
and ss BRASIL. 

Every moment aboard is graced by our 
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students spent their holidays mixing 
mortar and laying bricks. ‘This year 
for the first time no Chilean child 
will be denied the pleasures of the 
three R’s. 


Agrarian reform, public housing, 
and education cost money, and 
Chile is already overextended in the 
matter of foreign credit; it has re- 
ceived more dollars per capita in 
Alliance for Progress aid than any 
other Latin-American country. 
However, Frei also inherited from 
Alessandri an economy which, 
while certainly not brilliant, is still 
in relatively good shape. ‘The bal- 
ance of payments in 1964 showed a 
slight credit, thanks largely to the 
high price of copper and restricted 
imports. ‘The growth rate was 4 
percent, not too far below the Alli- 
ance goal of 5 percent. 


The budget is approximately in 
balance, owing to a tax reform that 
is just beginning to show its benefits 
— among which Chileans count not 
only increased collections but a 
jail sentence actually enforced for a 
tax evader, an unheard-of phenome- 
non in Latin America. 


The cost of living 


However, on Chile’s main prob- 
lem, endemic inflation, the Ales- 
sandri government, after an en- 
couraging start, made no headway. 
The cost of living rose 38 percent 
in 1964; since 1960 it has nearly 
tripled. Previous attempts to stop 
the runaway in its tracks having 
failed, Frei is proposing to apply the 
brakes slowly. He aims for a rise of 
only 25 percent in 1965, with lesser 
rises in succeeding years until sta- 
bility is reached, hopefully by 1968. 
However, this year he is proposing 
that the rise be fully compensated 
by wage increases, with agricultural 
prices and wages to be overcompen- 
sated to redress previous injustices. 


In order to maintain the overall 
increase within the 25 percent limit, 
he is, therefore, insisting that indus- 
trial prices rise no more than 19 
percent. In this framework, only a 
sharp rise in production can main- 
tain previous profit levels. Stringent 


| controls, more effective than any 


MOORE-McCORMACK LINES yet devised, will be necessary to 


hold the line. 
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Financing social programs in so 
tight an economy thus requires 
some maneuvering and a high level 
of competence, but Frei has at- 
tracted a team of young economists 
from the various universities — par- 
ticularly the Institute of Economics, 
organized some years ago by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Grunwald of Colum- 
bia — and from the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA), whose headquar- 
ters are in Santiago. Chileans like 
to call them the Brain Trust. 


Service on the foreign debt, which 
would have absorbed more than 
half the export returns of the next 
few years, has been successfully re- 
negotiated to provide a breathing 
spell. The United States has ex- 
tended loans of various types for 
$120 million. And Chileans them- 
selves have been asked to make 
a sacrifice: a capital levy on per- 
sonal property of 1.5 to 3 percent 
annually for a period of five years. 


This proposal has naturally 
aroused the ire of the propertied 
classes — and not only because of 
the money involved. Frei was care- 
ful to cite such precedents as France’s 
similar levy just after the war and to 
point to its present glowing pros- 
perity as the result. What really 
upsets many Chileans is the declara- 
tion of their possessions which is 
implied in the levy. Income tax 
evasion would thereby become much 
more difficult. (At present, in spite 
of tax reform, the salaried class 
bears most of the burden; only 
11,000 people have declared a 
taxable income of over $5000 a 
year!) 


New deal in copper 

Redressing social injustice, how- 
ever admirable, is nevertheless no 
sure cure for inflation and economic 
stagnation. To get the country 
moving, Frei has tackled the prob- 
lem at its very center — copper. 
This metal dominates the Chilean 
economy; it provides more than 50 
percent of foreign exchange and 
$85 million annually in taxes. But 
five sixths of the copper is extracted 
by two American companies, Ana- 
conda and Kennecott. Although 
these companies pay the highest 
wages in the country, and the high- 
est mining taxes in the world, the 
presence of two foreign colossi at 
the heart of the economy is a cón- 
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Raccoons on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm where tree crops are grown in endless cycles. 


What is the greatest threat to America’s forest lands? 


| | Fire? 

| | Insects? 
| |] Disease? 
|] Taxes? 


Fire, insects and disease are real hazards, but they are 
risks today's tree farmers are prepared to accept. 

These are threats that usually can be controlled. And 
even though theyll always concern us they should not 
prevent tree farmers from keeping their forests green and 
growing, forever. 

Taxes are another story. They must take into account 
that it may take 60 years or more for a tree to reach 
usable size. If they don't, taxes can make it impractical 
for tree farmers to reforest and pay the costs of manag- 
ing forests year in and year out. 

When that happens, you lose because privately owned 
tree farms benefit everybody. 

They provide a stable base for jobs and payrolls. 


They provide many opportunities for healthful outdoor 


recreation to millions of people from dry-fly purists to 
teen-age hikers. 

Even if you never get closer to Mother Nature than a 
downtown park, you have a stake in tree farms. 

They are one of the nation’s most important sources 
of raw materials for more than 5,000 products made 
from wood. 

Fortunately, today’s tax climate in most instances 
encourages reforestation. 

Should the tax base fail to consider the long-term costs 
of growing timber as a crop it could mean a far greater 
threat to tomorrow s forests than fire, insects or disease. 

For an informative booklet, “Plain Talk About Trees 
and Taxes,” write Weyerhaeuser Company, Box AS, 
Tacoma, Washington 98401. 


a A Weyerhaeuser 
Pulp, paper, chemicals, packaging, lumber, ply wood 


Ín 1769, Alexander Gordon gave the English 


another exhilarating activity to enjoy on the ice. 


What a good skate Mr. Gordon was. Gave 18th century England its favourite indoor ice sport. 
Brilliantly smooth, briskly dry Gordon’s. Uniquely refreshing on summer dog days. 

One reason the English have been so devoted to it for 196 years. It’s still biggest seller there. 
As it is throughout America. And all the rest of the grateful world. Next time the dead 

heat of summer has you in the doldrums, take a tip from the cool-headed English. 

Since you can’t take an exhilarating spin on the ice, take a spot of Gordon’s on it. 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF, GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN 
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Report on Chile 


stant irritant to national pride, par- 
ticularly since a good deal of the 
copper is refined abroad and its 
marketing is beyond the control of 


Chile. 


The Marxist left has been cam- 
paigning for some time in favor of 
outright expropriation. The Amer- 
ican companies have hesitated to 
invest in the face of this threat and 
the concomitant one of confiscatory 
taxes. Kennecott even announced a 
few years ago that it was not plan- 
ning any further expansion in Chile 
and would spend its money in de- 
veloping its American properties. 


Frei, for his part, proposed an 
intermediary solution which he 
called the Chileanization of copper. 
Immediately after the election, he 
sent a commission to the United 
States to see how the new word 
could be defined. 


The definition has turned out to 
be not only dramatic but eminently 
satisfactory to everyone concerned 
— except, of course, Chile’s die-hard 
Marxists. What it amounts to is a 
business association between the 
Chilean government and the mining 
companies, a new departure, on a 
scale like this, in the whole concept 
of “how to do business abroad.” 


that of Anaconda 
and the Cerro Corporation — new 
to Chile but already operating in 
Peru — Chile has acquired a 25 
percent equity in new companies 


In two cases, 


e<—formed to exploit new ore beds. In 


the most startling agreement, that 
with Kennecott, Chile has bought 
outright 51 percent of a new com- 
pany to exploit the rich El Teniente 
mine, whose production, with the 
aid of Kennecott, will be vastly ex- 
panded. The companies will bene- 
fit by tax reductions and guaran- 
tees, while Chile feels much more 
master of its fate. 


Similar tax benefits and other 
stimuli have also been offered to 
the smaller companies to encourage 
them to expand too. All this im- 
ples a tremendous increase in pro- 
duction. Frei announced that by 
the end of his term in 1970 tonnage 
will have doubled — to 1,200,000 
tons a ‘yéar— and that Chile will 


then be the biggest copper producer 
in the world. More of this copper 
will be refined in Chile, and Chile, 
with seats on the boards of directors, 
will have some say on how the metal 
is to be marketed. 


Chile will doubtless continue its 
flirtation with the Communist bloc 
— it has even shipped to Red China 


as a gesture of defiance. At the same | 


time, Frei has said, it will “respect 
with all due dignity and indepen- 
dence the interests of our principal 
consumer and biggest investor.” 


Chile has not been able to lay 
much cash on the line for these 
tremendous acquisitions. Its chief 
contribution will be in housing for 
miners, access roads and other con- 
struction, and the supply of power, 
all elements in its development plan 
anyway. The emphasis on mining 
may withdraw resources from other 
areas, but new foreign investment 
will amount to $400 million, some 
of which will, of course, be dis- 
bursed within Chile itself. How- 


ever, the program will not bear its | 
full fruit until Frei’s term is nearly 


over. “I am governing for Chile,” 


he says, “which was not born nor | 
does it die in one presidential term.” 


The 


significant 


long-term prospects for a 


increase in government 


revenues and foreign exchange are | 


thus excellent. The problem is to 
survive until this ship comes in, and 
meanwhile to encourage 
ports: iron ore, of which Chile has 
rich deposits, cellulose products from 


the Andean forests, and fish meal, | 


where a budding enterprise hopes 
to emulate the Peruvian bonanza. 
Further industrialization 
small a market is hardly viable ex- 
cept with the prospect of an effec- 


tive Latin-American Common Mar-| 


ket. Frei is pushing hard for a sum- 


mit meeting to cut away the petty, 


nationalist haggling which has ham- 
pered negotiations for years. 


Chileans, the most civic-minded 
of all Latin Americans, are con- 
scious of these problems, conscious 
too that with the new political 


alignment within their country the | 
price of failure in this experiment of | 


Revolution With Liberty may be 
revolution without liberty. 


must show Latin America,” they 


other ex-| 


within sO | 
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Free 
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“European Vacation.” 
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We | 


constantly say, “that there zs an| 


alternative to Castro.” 
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Ee suas, is a strange island in the middle of the 
Eastern European Communist world. It has long 
been isolated from its fellow Communists in lan- 
guage and manners, for it is a Latin country with 
curiously Mediterranean habits. But in the past 
few years the isolation has been extending to 
matters political, economic, and emotional. After 
a long period of nearly total subservience to the 
Soviet government and Party, Rumania has be- 
gun to show a more independent spirit than would 
have been possible a half dozen years ago. 


Rumania is still very much a Communist state, 
but vastly different from what it used to be, 
largely because of the activities of Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, who died in March. As head of 
the Communist Party and president of the country, 
he quietly took advantage of every opportunity to 
exact a measure of independence not yet achieved 
by any other member of the Communist camp 
except Yugoslavia, which broke away in 1948. 
He spent the war years in a Nazi prison camp in 
Rumania and was liberated by Gheorghe Maurer, 
an attorney who was later to share some of 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s power. 


Right after the war the Russians installed a 
Moscow-trained group, headed by the ominous 
Ana Pauker. Gheorghiu-Dej got a minor post in 
the government and began his rather rapid rise 
to power. In 1952 the Ana Pauker government, 
which was partly composed of what the Russians 
call ‘“‘cosmopolites’”” — meaning Jews — lost Mos- 
cow’s favor, and Gheorghiu-Dej was made head 
of the Party. Maurer, the lawyer, and Chivu 
Stoica, one of Gheorghiu-Dej’s prison mates, 
moved into control with him. 


Soviet armies withdrew, and the new clan began 
weaning the country away from dependence on 
the big government to the north. It was not easy, 
and Rumania moved carefully. After all, Russia 
has a 300-mile frontier with Rumania. 


Steel as well as wheat 


Undoubtedly, the greatest encouragement to 
take a more independent course came with the 
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RUMANIA 


ideological dispute between China and the Soviet 
Union, just as it did in lesser measure in the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. Rumanians began 
methodically ‘‘de-Russifying the country” (that 
is a phrase they use privately). Then they took 
a more independent stance in the Communist 
version of the European Common Market, called 
Comecon. 


The main proposition which Rumania fought 
against was a Soviet plan whereby each of the 
countries was to build its economy in association 
with the other Communist states, each producing 
what it could do best. This meant that only Russia 
was to be a completely self-sustaining economy. 
Rumania was assigned primarily the job of pro- 
ducing light consumer goods and food. This was 
appropriate in terms of the past — producing food 
has been the Rumanian job back through history 
— but like so many others, Rumanians want to 
graduate from the past. So they insisted on devel- 
oping their own heavy industry: factories to 
build tool machinery, tractors, and farm ma- 
chinery. Besides rich agricultural land, Rumania 
has oil and untapped reserves of natural gas, 
resources that are conducive to the development 
of an industrial plant. Among other things, Ru- 
mania wanted a steel mill, a big one. 


Rather than endure a disagreeable showdown in 
the camp, the Russians agreed to help build a 
one-million-ton iron and steel plant for Galati, 
at the mouth of the Danube. This was truly not 
much of a Russian capitulation, for the Russians 
use this device to try to keep tight the ties with 
Communist countries. Just such iron and steel 
mills are being built and expanded in East Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia, both using Russian ore. 


It develops, however, that the Rumanian steel 
mill need not be essentially dependent on the big 
Soviet iron ore field at Krivoy Rog. Some ore 
comes from there, but Rumania imports more 
from as far away as Brazil and West Africa. With 
low-cost water transport, it is cheaper than Rus- 
sian ore, which requires an expensive rail haul 
from the central Ukraine to the Black Sea. 
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You look pretty deep in 


I was just wondering— 
thought. 


what do you do when your 
child’s a genius? 


















My kids have never 
presented me with 
that problem. 


This one of mine’s a whiz. 
Five months old and last night 
he actually said “guppy.” 
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Not satisfied with this show of in- 
dependence in Comecon, Rumania 
sent a delegation to Peking to try 
[to “mediate? the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, a gesture which annoyed 
Khrushchev, pleased the Chinese, 
‚and, of course, accomplished noth- 
‘ing in the way of a settlement. 





By the time Khrushchev was 
ousted, the conflict between him and . 
Gheorghiu-Dej had reached such a ` 
point that no tears were shed in 
Bucharest. It has never been ofh- 
cially announced, but important 
‘Rumanian Party ofħcials confirm 
| privately that six months before 
Khrushchev lost his own job, he 
tried to expel Gheorghiu-Dej from 
his. This affair fortified the Ru- 
manian Party’s decision to keep its 
hands free in the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute; so when the big Communist 
| meeting was called in Moscow in the 
middle of March, ostensibly aimed 
at putting the onus on China for 
breaking Communist solidarity, Ru- 
mania stayed home. 


| 
| 





” TA ae ree 2 4 Diplomats in Bucharest are not 

The shillin iS local currenc in Fn land ‘misled about how far this show of 

g y g s | independence is going. Rumania is 

not going to leave either Comecon or 
the Warsaw military pact. Two l 

months before he died, Gheorghiu- 

90 | IS this. Dej himself led the delegation to 

i a ae the annual Warsaw Pact meeting 

and had friendly talks with the So- 

viet leaders, Brezhnev and Kosygin. 
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The new crew succeeding Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej appears likely to hold toes 
policies already set. All were close 
‘to the late leader. The youngest of 
‘the three, Nicolae Ceausescu, forty- 
seven, has the job with the most y 
power, Party chairman. He has 
| been a Party apparatchik all his adult 
life, though there is little in his 
= ci background to indicate what he may 
a ee ee ai ee ee a ‘do or be able to do. He evidently 


. is rt t anti-Russi: 
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ghiu-Dej, and Ceausescu out of pris- 
on. Stoica, fifty-seven, came, like 
Gheorghiu-Dej, of peasant stock, had 
little formal schooling, and rose 
through the railroad unions to Party 
authority. His future is limited by 
poor health. 


English yes, Russian no 


While caution continues, Ruma- 
nians talk about their continuing 
de-Russification with a certain satis- 
faction. They have had too many 
conflicts with Russians through the 
years to think very highly of them. 
Among the first things a traveler 
notes on entering the country is that 
the airport signs carry information in 
English, Rumanian, French, and 
Italian — not Russian. Street names 
and squares that once honored the 
Soviet liberators have been changed. 
Tolbukhin Boulevard, named to 
honor the Soviet marshal who drove 
the Germans out, now is called 
Republic Boulevard. 


Compulsory study of Russian, 
demanded in all other Eastern Euro- 
pean states, has been dropped in 
Rumania. In Bucharest the pres- 
tigious Gorky Institute for teaching 
Russian language has been closed, 
along with a Russian reading room. 
A radio program, Moscow Speaks, 
formerly on the air once daily, now 
comes at rare intervals. Pictures of 
Soviet leaders are no longer carried 
in Liberation Day parades. 


One of the sharper cuts at Moscow 
— and perhaps a portent of future 
Rumanian demands — came from 
a surprising quarter. The Rumanian 
state printing house published a 
book of writings of Karl Marx, 
criticizing Russian seizure of Bessa- 
rabia. The articles had nothing to 
do, of course, with the most recent 
annexation by Russia after the war. 
They concerned an earlier one, a 
century ago, when the Czarist gov- 
ernment took possession of Bessara- 
bia as a part of the booty ending a 
war with the Turks. 


Marx criticized this in a series of 
essays, some of which were written 
for the old New York Tribune, 
for which he was a correspondent in 
London. ‘These articles, many in 
Marx’s own handwriting, have been 
lying in an institute for international 
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studies in Amsterdam all these 
generations. A Polish student stum- 
bled upon the collection but did not 
dare to use them. Instead, he tipped 
off some Rumanian scholars. They 
photographed the lot and translated 
them into Rumanian, a somewhat 
difficult job, for Marx had written 
the articles in an almost undecipher- 
able mixture of English, German, 
and French. Some of these quaint 
documents were printed as photostats 
in the book. An edition of 20,000 
copies sold out in a matter of hours 
in Bucharest last year. 


More trade with the West 


Two thirds of Rumania’s trade 
is with Russia and the other mem- 
bers of Comecon, and it is grow- 
ing. Trade with the West, though 
smaller, is growing still faster than 
Rumania’s trade with the Com- 
munist states. Its biggest customers 
in the West are West Germany and 
Italy, with France and England next. 


Trade with the United States was 
feeble until last year. Then a trade 
delegation headed by Gheorghe 
Gaston-Marin, chairman of the plan- 
ning commission, visited Washington 
and met a number of industrialists. 
An agreement was reached for 
Universal Oil Products Corporation 
to build in the heart of the oil fields 
a chemical factory to make syn- 
thetic rubber and other products. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany contracted to build a plant to 
turn the synthetic rubber into tires. 
The whole operation represents a 
$50 million contract. This Western 
plum has caused other Communist 
states to drool with envy. 


From a cultural standpoint, Ru- 
mania is so strongly oriented toward 
the West that, except for its gov- 
ernment, it could easily settle down 
in Western company. There has 
always been a warm cultural rela- 
tionship with the French, and many 
of the older generation speak French 
as their main foreign language. The 
youngsters are going for English, and 
the bookstores are full of books in 
English of almost every category 
except political. American and other 
films from the West dominate the 
cinema. 


Welcome, traveler 


Compared with other Communist 
states, Rumania appears on the 
surface to be fairly well off. , By 
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. “Even if you win, you lose?’ 


That’s what someone said to us recently. He was 
referring to life insurance. He said, ‘you have to 


š moar 
die to collect, right? And then where are you?” 
b We found ourselves wondering how many others 
® . . ~ 4° . 
| shared this idea of life insurance. 
~ re . . ~ 
» Che truth is, your policy benefits you from the 
very start. Because in addition to providing 
immediate protection for your family, permanent 
life insurance accumulates cash values. These 
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guaranteed sums can be used, by you, to help 


provide educations, retirement, or accomplish 
any number of financial goals. 

Invite your Ætna Life representative to show you 
what life insurance can do for you. Ætna is the 
company that businessmen prefer. More 
businesses are group insured with Ætna Life than 
with any other company. Yov’ll see why, once 
you’ve sampled our thorough, professional care. 


ÆTNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 
LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 


ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO.. Hartford. Conn. mw Affiliates’ Mtna Caanaltyu and GQuraty Ga Gtandard ira Tnoanranaa Oa Tha Deanalataw Tifa Oaunda 
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Hey! Wait for me! 


HERE goes the last of the grab- 
Fa eaters! But what did 
he eat? Whether it’s Johnny, his 
dad—or mother herself—who eats 
on the run, there are ways to be 
sure that energy and good health 
don’t get left behind on the table. 
A quick, cool glass of milk is one of 
the easy ways to avoid short-chang- 
ing nutritional needs of adults as 
well as children. 

During the summer snack-grab- 
bing season, milk and other dairy 


foods are particularly important to 
good nutrition in helping to provide 
balanced diets for the whole family. 
So don’t let sketchy eating habits 
get you down. Just be sure there’s 
plenty of ice cold milk on the table. 


it's up to you! 


In most families, what, as well as 
how, children eat is determined 
largely by the food habits and the 
supervision of the parents. Basic 
food habits are usually established 





by the time the child enters school, 
and these patterns for eating will 
be a very important factor in the 
measure of good health and hap- 
piness the individual achieves as a 
child, as a teen-ager, and as an 
adult. 

Far too many parents either do 
not realize or overlook the damage 
that can occur when children do 


not learn good eating habits. Some | 


children do not achieve all that 
they might in school and in other 


~ 


“ee 


activities simply because their 
bodies are not properly nourished, 
and this happens in high income 
homes as well as in low income 
homes. 


There is nothing complicated 
about establishing a family meal 
pattern if the Daily Food Guide is 
followed. The Guide suggests four 
major food groupings to provide a 
foundation for a balanced diet. 
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The foods are grouped on the 
basis of the kinds of nutrients they 
supply. The groups are: (1) Milk 
and Other Dairy Foods; (2) Meats, 
Fish, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Peas 
and Beans, Nuts; (3) Fruits and 
Vegetables; (4) Cereals and Breads. 
Foods not included in these four 
groups may be selected to round 
out the diet and to provide adequate 
calorie intake. 

Milk and Other Dairy Foods 
Three to four glasses of milk daily 
for children and teen-agers; at least 
two glasses daily for adults (or 
equivalent amounts of milk in other 
dairy foods such as cheese and ice 
cream). Milk is a very versatile 
food and can be used in many ways. 
For those family members who in- 
sist they do not like the taste of 
plain milk, it is easy to incorporate 
milk into cooking, or milk’s flavor 
may quickly be changed by adding 


any of a wide variety of flavorings. 
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Here is why milk and other 
dairy foods are suggested as one of 
the four major food groupings in 
the Daily Food Guide: two 8-ounce 
glasses of milk each day provide 
for the moderately active adult man 
about 25% of his daily recom- 
mended protein allowances (high 
quality protein, too, with the amino 
acids needed for repairing and 
building body tissue); more than 
70% of his caleium (calcium is 
recommended for the adult diet as 
well as for that of growing chil- 
dren); about 45% of his riboflavin 
(which is vital in the body’s 
metabolism) ; about 15% of his vita- 
min A (which helps prevent night 
blindness and is involved in skin 


health) ; and 10-15% of his calories. 


For an adult woman, the per- 
centages of these nutrients are 
slightly higher because nutrient 
allowances for women tend to be 
slightly lower than those for men. 
The four glasses of milk recom- 
mended for teen-agers provide sub- 
stantially higher percentages of all 
these important nutrients. We call 
milk’s calories “armored calories” 
because milk does provide so many 
essential nutrients at a compara- 
tively low cost in calories. 


The Daily Food Guide makes it 
possible to enjoy America’s abund- 
ance of good food because wide 
choices in food selection are pos- 
sible. If some family members 
don’t like one kind of fruit or vege- 
table, for example, many other 
varieties are available and should 
be tried until the family tastes are 
satisfied. 


For more information on the 
Daily Food Guide, write: Daily 
Food Guide, American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american dairy association 


Report on Rumania 


contrast with Russia, it almost 
luxuriates in consumer goods. Wom- 
en’s clothes are pretty, and the 
women often dress with great chic. 
American, British, West German, 
‘Italian, and French goods are on 
‘sale everywhere, although usually 
at high prices in terms of Rumanian 
wages and salaries, which are among 
the lowest in the Communist coun- 
tries, 





It is only when you arrive in Ru- 
mania after seeing Holland, Belgium, 
West Germany, France, or the 
United States that you notice the 
sharp difference between East and 
West. Rumania shares with the rest 
of Eastern Europe a glaring lack of 
Bete a lack of the affluence so 
visible in Western Europe. 





Also, perhaps more than in any 
other Communist country except 
the Soviet Union, you sense in Ru- 
mania the presence of police. It is 
far less evident than it was even a 
year or so ago, but it is there. On 
relatively short acquaintance Ru- 
manians will talk freely about their 
hardships and their aversion to 
their restricted way of life and the 
limitations on contacts with the 
‘West. But the friend you join at 
the theater one night will not want 
to be seen with you very soon there- 
after, and will caution you to leave 
no notes around your hotel room. 
Western diplomats report that they 
rarely get invited to Rumanians’ 
homes. 








| The country, nevertheless, is ac- 
tively encouraging Western tour- 
ism. Rumania has much to offer 
the traveler. The Carpathian Moun- 
tains in the north and west are some 
of the most beautiful in Europe. 
| The roads in the mountains take 
| you through forest villages out of an 
illustrated book of fairy tales. The 
houses are tiny and intricately 
carved, inside and out — including 
each separate shingle. 


In the mountains new hotels are 
multiplying, and ever more hotels 
‘line the fine beach front on the 
Black Sea at Mamaia. Rumanians 
advertise it as the new Miami, but 
neither Rumanians nor the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce should fear 
that the comparison is accurate. 


LETTERS TO AND FROM) THE EDITOR 


Leaks to Red China 
SIR: 

I read General Gavin’s excellent 
review of Patton: Ordeal and Triumph 
and MacArthur’s Reminiscences (Feb- 
ruary Atlantic) with great interest. 
The General’s personal contacts 
with these two great soldiers added a 
great deal to his incisive comments 
about these books. 

I did notice, however, a statement 
that should not go unquestioned. In 
referring to General MacArthur, 
General Gavin writes, “And when 
all the facts on the Chinese interven- 
tion are in, when we know, if we ever 
do know, how much of MacArthur’s 
plans reached his opponents through 
our allies in the United Nations, 
then we will be in a better position to 
judge his service in the Korean 
affair.” 

As one who has long been inter- 
ested in the United Nations, and who 
has explored carefully the accusa- 
tions which are so frequently made 
to the effect that our military plans 
in Korea were leaked to the Chinese 
through the UN, I am disturbed by 
this comment. 

Your help in clarifying the matter 
in question will be appreciated. 


HAROLD E. SCOTT 
Orlando, Fla. 


General Gavin replies 


SIR: 

I appreciate Mr. Scott’s comment 
on the review on Patton and Mac- 
Arthur. I think that the point that 
he makes about the United Nations 
is one well taken. At the outset, I 
should say that it was my belief that 
MacArthur’s plans reached his op- 
ponents through our allies, particu- 






larly the British, although there may 
have been other intelligence chan- 
nels used. In reading the sentence to 
which he refers, now I realize that 
he assumed at once that I intended 
to imply that the leak was through 


the United Nations. This was not 
my intention. 

As for the leak itself, my judgment 
is based upon my military service 
with other armies, as well as my 
analysis of what was taking place, 
based upon my visits to MacArthur’s 
headquarters, the Eighth Army, and 
my work in the Pentagon. To begin 
with, in order to conduct well-co- 
ordinated military operations, sub- 
ordinate commanders must be in- 
formed well ahead of time in all 
aspects of planning. It is a custom 
for the British Army to keep its own 
national military establishment in- 
formed of all intentions and plans to 
use British troops. In fact, a British 
commander traditionally reserves 
the right to reject a plan given by 
a higher non-British headquarters 
if the commander considers it in 
his own nation’s interest to do so. 
Perhaps I should add here that I 
served under a British command 
briefly in the capture of Naples in 
1943, in the British 30th Corps in 
Holland in 1944, and ended the 
war commanding a division in the 
British Second Army in Mecklen- 
burg in the spring of 1945. I have 
no doubt whatsoever but that the 
plans of the Eighth Army were 
well known to the British govern- 
ment. 

Before and after the Inchon land- 
ings, I spent considerable time with 
General Willoughby, MacArthur’s 
intelligence chief, and with the staff 
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of the Eighth Army. In fact, Gen- 
eral Walker had requested my as- 
signment as his Chief of Staff, and I 
had been his Chief of Staff in the 
Fifth Army in the United States 
prior to his going to Korea. I have 
no doubt whatsoever but that the 
Chinese moved confidently and skill- 
fully into North Korea, and, in fact, 
I believe that they were able to do 
this because they were well informed 
not only of the moves that Walker 
would make but of the limitations 
on what he might do. At the time, 
it was difficult to account for this, as 
indeed it was also difficult to account 
for the sudden Soviet nuclear device 
being exploded five years ahead of 
our prediction of when they would 
have it. We now know, of course, 
the details of both Fuch’s and Ponte- 
corvo’s espionage. We also know 
that Burgess and Maclean were 
Communist spies. 

By chance, I had just finished 
reading Rebecca West’s The New 
Meaning of Treason. I found her cov- 
ering of the Burgess-Maclean case 
quite fascinating. I am quite sure 
now that all of MacArthur’s plans 
flowed into the hands of the Com- 
munists through the British Foreign 
Office. Of course, I cannot docu- 
ment this, but there is sufficient evi- 
dence available to establish a con- 
vincing case. Someday, no doubt, 
a great deal more will be known of 
exactly what did take place. ‘There 


is enough evidence now, I believe, s.m” 


to make reference to its likelihood, 
and this I did in a rather passing 
way in the article. I intentionally 
did not elaborate on it. And, of 
course, I did not intend. .to imply 
that the security leak was in the 
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United Nations itself. I am a great 
admirer of the United Nations. It 
may well be our one last hope, some- 
day, of lasting peace. 


GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: 

Like Samuel E. Lessere (Atlantic 
Repartee, April), I, too, was neither 
amused nor entertained by General 
Gavin’s article. I was merely filled 
once again with a deep sense of grati- 
tude that our country had such men 


` -of leadership and training when it 


desperately needed them. 

Using Mr. Lessere’s logic, we 
could eliminate fires by abolishing 
fire departments and rid ourselves of 


S O Å ~ 
But the reasons that they are above 
average, I feel, are now obvious to 
the interested. The pattern of excel- 
lence as presented by your series is 
now stereotyped. 

Since we know what a well-devel- 
oped high school looks like, there 
would be little problem hunting out 
the underdeveloped. Why not pre- 
sent the histories of a few of the 
horrible high schools, and why they 
are horrible. Something along this 
line would certainly be a consequen- 
tial presentation, I think. 






















FRED HASKINS 
Guantánamo Bay, Cuba 


SIR: 
I have just read your September 





Who has 
36,000 employees 
going to school? 

E See: 


criminals by junking police depart- article on problems of jobs, automa- 
ments. When we figure another way tion, and unemployment by Neil 
=~ to control aggressors, and I pray we W, Chamberlain (“Retooling the More than 36,000 men and women 
shall, among the happiest people Mind”). I am sorry I did not find | —about 42% of all employees in the 
will be the professional soldiers of this treasure before. savings and loan business—are taking 
my acquaintance. I’ve never known Dr, Chamberlain’s point— that| educational courses in order to serve 
one who liked war. accumulation of knowledge now is| you better. 
Mrs. Dare Marrs so accelerated that “a graduate Many are studying in local classes or 
San Angelo, Tex. engineer now has a half-life of home study Ea i MA ai by the 
“I, personally...” ein oa Bae d mg keds American Savings and Loan Institute, 
the educational arm of the business 
Sir: lete in a decade” — is cogent, per-| Which was organized in 1922 
The Report on South Vietnam tinent, and frightening. 
(March Atlantic) is to be heartily His conclusion — that resulting At the management level, ey ONS 
commended for its comprehensive, problems of unemployment and man develop meni schools be Si held $e 
realistic appraisal of the socio-po- waste can be dealt with by “con- operation with the University of Wash- 
litical climate in that area. One tinuing education . . . educational ington, the University of Georgia, and 
must admit that even the smallest leaves,” and other novel practices — the University of Connecticut, while the 
~ + morsel of substantiated optimism is is extremely exciting, encouraging. | 8’@duate school of the Institute is con- 


certainly refreshing at a time when 
free men are confronted with a rap- 
idly deteriorating situation in South- 
east Asia. Speaking, I believe, for 
the overwhelming majority of sub- 
scribers, may I say that your sense of 
responsibility to the public interest 
merits the uncompromising loyalty 
of all your readers. 


More discussion, please! 


Joun WHITE 
Smithsonian Institution 
Astrophysical Observatory 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SIR: 

If possible, please inform John 
Slate for me that as a psychiatric 
technician, recovering from two 


ducted at the University of Indiana. 


These are only the highlights of a 
comprehensive training and education- 
al program aimed at keeping local man- 
agement at peak efficiency and provid- 
ing it with every necessary skill in the 
management of your money. 


More than 86,000 men and women 
are now employed by the Savings and 


> P. FRANK ANDERSON ] Loan Associations serving America. To 
' Eatontown, N. J. fractured ribs (received cheerfully | them the savings and loan business of- 
from a patient “all in a day’s work”) | fers satisfying careers. During the past 

. SE: after reading his article, “A Note on | twenty years it has also provided the 

ae I have read each month since its Man-Animal, Animal-Man, and stimulation and opportunities which 


inception your series on current high 
schools. Each school has proclaimed 
its splendid attributes. And, admit- 
tedly, each can demonstrate excel- 
lent educational quality, with those 
methods producing tangible results. 


Animal-Animal Perception” (April 

(Atlantic), all I can say is Ouch 

(“It only hurts when I laugh!’’), 
Beautiful, Mr. Slate, beautiful. 

Jean H. KELL 

Manasquan Park, N. F. 


come with tremendous growth. 
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Savings and Loan 
Associations 


©1965. The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111” Street, N.W. Washington, 0.C.20004 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Five weeks’ notice is necessary to effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably supplying actual address label 


from your copy. Send all changes to THE ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., 02116. 





Steuben 


George Thompson of Steuben Glass approves one of his designs. 





reveals the attributes 


l. Absolute clarity: Fine crystal is as 
clear as rainwater. The slightest taint 
of color dishonors it. Good crystal wel- 
comes light, and reflects it purely, with 
fire and brilliance. 

( “Ordinary” glass sombers the col- 
ors it reflects. Thus, the glass is often 
clouded and dull. ) 

2. Design: Crystal needs no excessive 
ornamentation to divert the eye from 
its clarity. 

The goal of Steuben’s designers is to 
emphasize the natural beauty of crys- 
tal. They let it flow in subtle curves. 
‘They shape it into modifications of its 
basic roundness. [hey cut it in planes 
to exploit its perfect transparency. 


of fine crystal 


Steuben pieces are combinations of the 
shapes that come naturally to crystal. 
3. Craftsmanship: Handmade crystal 
carries faintly discernible marks, much 
like the brush strokes of an oil painting. 

The marks come from the glass- 
maker’s simple tools. They are among 
the hallmarks of man-made crystal. 

You can identify hand workmanship 
in yet another way. Compare a set of 
machine-made glasses with man-made 
glasses. The machine-made glasses are 
exactly alike. Yet, each of six “matched” 
Steuben glasses will vary, almost im- 
perceptibly, in size. 

‘This is the personality of the crafts- 
man asserting itself. Each piece is an 


















You are invited to watch 
Steuben crystal being made 


at Corning, New York ‘ 


Corning Glass Center is open 
seven days a week, June through 
October. Every day except Mon- 
day, November through May. 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Year’s Day. N 
At the Steuben workshops you 
will see crystal blown into life by 
human breath—and shaped by 
human hands, using the simple 
tools traditional to the glassmak- 


er’s art. Admission 1s free. 


lhe results are designs of simplicity individual achievement. There will 
and strength. Even the most elaborate never be another exactly like it. 
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MISDEAL IN APPALACHTA 


BY HARRY M. CAUDILL 
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Appalachia is home to Harry M. Caudill, a Kentucky lawyer and former state legislator whose sorrow for the fale 


of the area and passion for ils renewal were movingly told in NIGHT COMES TO THE CUMBERLANDS, Atis biography 


of a depressed area, published in 1962 by Allantic-Lillle, Brown. In this article, he tells why the Administration’s 


Appalachian relief program promises to inject litile light into that long night, and he explains what Appalachia 


really needs — all-out education, effective mining controls, and restoration of its natural beauty. 


AXeratacuta is a region as large as all Great Brit- 
ain and the home of fifteen million Americans. 
Once, long ago, it was green and rich. For years it 
has been sick and now it is dying, a charity patient 
of affluent America. 

Conscience-ridden by Appalachia’s old and nu- 
merous social and economic ills, the federal gov- 
ernment has enacted into law the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act, a program two years in 
the drafting and hailed by its sponsors as the cure 
for Appalachia. The act is a grim hoax. It won’t 
restore Appalachia and its millions of poor to 
health and hope; more likely it will speed their 
descent into the depths of despond. 

President Kennedy was deeply distressed by the 
destitution and demoralization he encountered in 
West Virginia during the preferential primary in 
1960. He created the President’s Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission (PARC), to consult with the 
governors of the eleven states having counties in the 
Appalachian Mountains and to formulate a re- 
gional program calculated to bring prosperity to 
the jaded highland communities. 

There is every reason to believe that President 
Kennedy sincerely desired to aid the area and that 
President Johnson has come to share his concern. 
But both President Johnson and the Congress ap- 


pear to have assumed that the commission’s recom- 
mendations as embodied in the act constitute a 
comprehensive redevelopment program. The as- 
sumption is unfounded, and both the President and 
the Congress have been sold a bill of shoddy goods. 

The President’s Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion was headed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
Undersecretary of Commerce. It held extensive 
hearings and made every effort to devise a pro- 
gram acceptable to the states involved. Unfortu- 
nately, the commission seems to have decided at an 
early date that gaining acceptance of the program 
by the governors was more important than finding 
effective solutions. To placate the governors, some 
of whom showed little initial enthusiasm for the 
project, the commission revived the hoary theory 
of nullification. Each state was authorized to veto 
any proposal which it deemed unsatisfactory, 
whether advanced by Washington or by another 
state. This new partnership arrangement, by which 
the federal government provides the lion’s share 
(80 percent) of the money and the state govern- 
ments (whose historic dereliction brought about ` 
most of the trouble) get the lion’s share of the re- 
sulting political credit, was hailed by PARC and 
Appalachian congressmen as a significant advance 
in state-federal relationships. 
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The state-veto provision is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. It is unlikely, however, that the veto will 
have to be invoked, because there is little in the 
planned program that could arouse the ire of a 
governor, let alone kindle hope in the thousands of 
impoverished mountaineers. 

The redevelopment scheme produced by PARC 
is not only bland; it borders on the insignificant. 
Appalachia is a mammoth island of backwardness, 
and millions of its people are paupers. Impressive 
as it may appear to those who have to pay it in 
taxes, the $1 billion to be spent for the region’s sup- 
posed rehabilitation is little more than a drop of 
aid in a bucket of need. 


Roane reporters and probing television cam- 
eras have brought the face of Appalachian misery 
into every American living room. The bleak hill- 
sides, the gray mining camps, the littered roadsides, 
the rickety houses, and the tattered, dispirited peo- 
ple have haunted millions. Shocked Americans ev- 
erywhere have demanded that Appalachia be res- 
cued by the government that found it possible to 
rescue Europe with the Marshall Plan and to nour- 
ish the once desolate Tennessee Valley through the 
TVA. 

What most people may not suspect is that Appa- 
lachia has two faces. They have seen the face of 
Appalachian poverty. The face of Appalachian af- 
fluence has remained discreetly out of view. Ab- 
senteeism and anonymity curtain the vast domain 
of giant corporations which own the region’s wealth. 

The nation’s great steel and manufacturing cor- 
porations — including United States Steel, Inland 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Republic Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin, and International Harvester — own im- 
mense boundaries of coal, oil, gas, limestone, and 
other minerals, which were bought cheaply from 
their original owners nearly three quarters of a 
century ago and have been held ever since at little 
more than nominal taxation. 

State and local taxing officials have bowed to 
the ancient argument that to impose fair levies on 
the extractive industries “will kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” For example, eight years 
ago Pittsburgh-Consolidation Coal Corporation 
sold a part of its eastern Kentucky holdings to a 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel. The purchase price 
was nearly $16 million, but the assessed valuation 
of the same property was less than $4 million. ‘These 
corporations and their allies, the electric utilities, 
the railroads, the huge real estate corporations, and 
the coal-mining companies, have a gigantic stake 
in the status quo. 

Not all state and local officials are uncaring about 
Appalachia’s ills, but in sum the state and local 


governments are little rnore than fronts for the ab- 
sentee corporations which control the economic des- 
tinies of the region. The wealth — and it is almost 
immeasurable — is in “foreign” ownership as surely 
as are most of the riches of Central America. 

The power of the region’s economic overlords 
was demonstrated in the West Virginia legislature 
in 1953. Governor William Casey Marland strug- 
gled unsuccessfully to persuade the assembly to levy 
a general fund tax on the privilege of severing coal 
and other nonrenewable resources from the state. 
Today an indigent coal miner must pay a tax for 
the privilege of removing a loaf of bread from a 
grocer’s shelf, but the world’s largest steel corpora- 
tion can remove trainloads of coal daily from the 
Appalachian hills without paying a tax for the 
right to do so. 

Economically, Appalachia is little more than an 
internal colonial appendage of the industrial North 
and Midwest. Its plight is worse than that of a 
banana republic receiving U.S. foreign aid. Its ex- 


. ploitative economy generates much wealth and 


much poverty. The wealth flows to distant cities; 
the poverty accumulates at home. - Like Latin 
America, Appalachia can find no relief for its di- 
lemma until there is far-reaching tax reform and 
an overhaul of the antiquated political structure. 
But here the parallel ends. In the Alliance for 
Progress program, Washington insists on Latin- 
American reform as the price of aid. For Appala- 
chia, Washington has devised a plan of relief that 
will leave the old pattern unchanged. While the 
politicians can speak piously of Appalachian re- 
juvenation, they lack the guts to break the iron 


‘vise that grips the territory and its inhabitants. 
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Any basic change in the situation would send 
wrathful reverberations through the boardrooms 
of dozens of huge firms. 

PARC in its joint labors with the state govern- 
ments discovered that whatever aimed at effective 
reorganization of the decrepit economy ran afoul 
of the entrenched absentee-owned interests and the 
political power structure which they dominate. So 
the search turned toward palliatives rather than 
remedies. The commission decided to spend $840 
million in five years on new highways and access 
roads. The construction of roads will make it even 
easier for the nonresident owners to market their 
minerals and timber. Roads are popular with the 
mountaineers, too, so more than 80 percent of the 
money could go for this one item with seemingly 
happy results. 

The remaining funds are allocated at the rate of 
$41,000,000 for hospital construction, $28,000,000 
for hospital maintenance, $16,000,000 for the 
building of vocational schools, $5,000,000 for de- 
velopment of timber stands, $6,000,000 for sewage- 
treatment systems, $36,500,000 for reclamation of 
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strip-mined lands, and $2,400,000 for administra- 
tion. None of these measures strikes at the real 
roots of Appalachia’s troubles. They will not re- 
store health, because the malaise is too critical. 


T redevelopment program is noteworthy be- 
cause of its glaring omissions. Appalachia is a 
beautiful country whose major resource is bitumi- 
nous coal. Its wooded hills are stuffed with the 
fuel, and mining has shaped its tragic history. Any 
effort to revitalize this region without giving serious 
attention to the chaotic coal industry is nonsensi- 
cal. 

Until about 1948 coal was an immense industry, 
the counterpart of steel. As a mass employer, it was 
beset by oil and gas and advancing mining tech- 
nology, and collapsed abruptly. Scores of coal com- 
panies were forced out of business in the 1950s, and 
those remaining in operation were compelled to 
mechanize to an astonishing degree. Thus hordes 
of industrial workmen were left stranded in the 
mining communities. They were men who had 
been educated for the mines; their communities 
were poorly built and were without decent schools, 
hospitals, or roads. In the last decade the jerry- 
built communities have turned into people-sties. 
The land is scarred with crumbling shacks, tipples, 
commissaries, and culm heaps. The demoralized 
people, long dependent on public assistance for 
their bread, have littered the roadsides and streams 
with countless automobile hulks and trash dumps. 
The creeks and rivers are reeking sewers. 

Many miners earn a subsistence living digging 
coal with hand tools from thin seams. These “dog- 
hole” operations lack the protection of the federal 
mine safety code and are in a hopeless competition 
with strip mines and the large mechanized pits. 
The land is being ripped apart by surface miners. 
Simply put, the region’s main source of income, its 
coal industry, borders on anarchy. PARC, how- 
ever, blandly ignored this salient fact. 

The commission might have recommended a 
giant cleanup campaign for Appalachia; without 
this, it is impossible to see how the morale of the 
people can be restored. Children growing up in the 
incredible squalor of the typical mining community 
fall naturally into the ruinous, sometimes rapacious 
habits of their elders. Yet the possibility of clearing 
away the befouled landscape was not even con- 
sidered. 

The rest of the nation has cause for alarm in the 
pollution constantly emanating from this tortured 
region. Some five hundred gigantic culm heaps — 
man-made mountains of mining wastes and low- 
grade coal — containing millions of tons of fuel, are 
forever burning. Their acrid fumes cloak countless 
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valleys. Simultaneously, billions of gallons of sul- 
furic acid water drain daily from unsealed mines 
and open coal auger holes. These nauseous con- 
taminants must be restrained if Appalachia is to 
shed its grim reputation. A feeble start toward 
this goal is authorized by the legislation, but the 
task will be hard, and its ultimate cost will be high 
indeed. 

The zooming American population gives Appa- 
lachia a genuine potential as a recreation area, but 
this potential is being aborted by the ravages of 
strip mining. New machines, including the giant 
rubber-tire high lifts now coming on the market, 
make it certain that surface mines will multiply 
and that their onslaught upon the land will quicken. 
A feeble gesture at alleviating this murder of the 
land is proposed in the legislation, but an amend- 
ment to the bill limits reclamation to publicly 
owned land. Since nearly all the torn earth is pri- 
vately owned, the section dealing with strip mining 
is without practical meaning. According to the 
testimony of Pennsylvania Governor William Scran- 
ton, a quarter of a million acres of land in his state 
have already been ruined. Unless strip mining is 
prohibited in the near future, the coalfields will be 
churned into total wreckage. 

The coal industry urgently needs a stable year- 
round market. Such a market is available, but 
PARC and Congress are ignoring it. The Edison 
Electric Institute has estimated that $175 billion 
will have to be invested in new electricity-generat- 
ing facilities within twenty years if a power shortage 
is to be averted. The trend in the electric-power 
industry is toward large mine-mouth generators, 
the power going to market by extra-high-voltage 
transmission lines. Such plants could be con- 
structed in Appalachia with their power output 
carried cheaply and efficiently into all the great 
cities east of the Mississippi. The American Public 
Power Association the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, and a research group spon- 
sored by Lockheed Space and Missile Company 
have concluded that these plants are feasible and 
that their product could be profitably marketed. 
And a small developmental royalty of perhaps one 
half mill per kilowatt hour produced would plow 
hundreds of millions of dollars back into regional 
facilities and services within a decade or two. Thus 
Appalachia could in large measure finance its own 
rehabilitation. 

Such plants would make cheap power available 
everywhere in the Appalachian range. The lakes 
created to provide cooling water for the huge coal- 
burning generators would curtail the ravages of 
floods, simultaneously supplying water for new 
industries which the low-cost electricity would 
attract to the area. As in the Tennessee Valley, 
the lakes would bring fishermen, sportsmen, and 
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vacationers. The modern trinity — electricity, 
water, and fertilizer —-which has wrought such 
miracles for the TVA, is sorely needed in the val- 
leys of Appalachia, but PARC and the Congress 
refused to learn from the nation’s first great and 
successful attempt to rejuvenate a dying segment 
of the country. 

To its credit, PARC considered electric-power 
development as a means of aiding the region’s 
economy and requested congressional authoriza- 
tion for a full-scale power study. The Congress, 
goaded by lobbyists for the private power interests, 
moved with alacrity in the opposite direction and 
_ expressly prohibited the use of Appalachian Rede- 
velopment Funds for the generation, transmission, 
or sale of electricity. Thus Appalachia, a land of 
heavy rainfall and vast coal reserves, is denied the 
blessings of cheap power — blessings bestowed by 
federal action on the Tennessee Valley and most 
of the West. 


oe great need of the Appalachian people is edu- 
cation. The schools everywhere are poor, often 
abominable. 
are in highland counties, 40 percent of them in 
eastern Kentucky alone. The adult illiteracy rate 
is appallingly high. ‘Teachers’ salaries average 
about $1000 pér year under national averages. 
The best teachers moved away years ago. The 
states refuse to levy severance taxes on minerals for 
the support of-the schools. New generations are 
born into the old relentless cycle of poor people, 
poor schools, poor job preparation, poor pay, more 
poor people. Yet except for a modest appropria- 
tion for vocational education, PARC made no rec- 
ommendations for improvement of the public 
schools. As matters now stand, the Administration’s 
pending aid-to-education bill. offers more long- 
range hope tothe mountaineers than do PARC’s 
remedial measures. 

=- Another notion that a serious program would 
have embraced is the concept of new towns. At 
least two thirds of the existing housing is dilapi- 
dated.. Much of the populace is spread out in 
string towns that stretch up the winding creek val- 
leys. Other tens of thousands are clustered in 
crumbling coal camps. All these communities lack 
adequate water supplies, and the available water is 
generally polluted. In fact, public health officials 
in one typical eastern Kentucky county recently 
estimated that 76 percent of the drinking water is 
““‘srossly contaminated.” It is practically impossible 
to service the communities with adequate public fa- 
cilities. Student transportation alone is a back- 
breaking burden on the meager school systems. ‘The 
roads are for the most part ribbons of mud, and if 
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new ones are built, maintenance costs will be ex- 
tremely high. The people spread out in this fashion 
years ago when “new ground” farming was their 
principal livelihood. Now farming is passé. Even 
the family vegetable garden is disappearing. No 
valid justification for living on rough and isolated 
creeks exists at the present time. 

By every reasonable standard the people would 
be far better off living in towns, where the ameni- 
ties of life could be supplied at bearable costs. A 
few well-planned, solidly built, and strongly or- 
ganized new municipalities would absorb much of 
the present dwindling population and would bring 
new talent into the region. Both the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
have had experience in building new cities. Their 
experience could have been invaluable in any un- 
dertaking to organize, house, and service the Appa- 
lachian population properly. The “new town” con- 
cept was urged upon PARC as an obvious and 
much-needed remedial measure, but those bold 
planners wasted no thought upon it. 

The provision for building and financing hos- 
pitals is a patent absurdity. New. hospitals can 
be built, and under some circumstances funds can 
be made available for their operation, but existing 
hospitals cannot be aided. Ten hospitals owned by 
Appalachian Regional Hospitals, Incorporated, 
were bought from the United Mine Workers of 
America’s Health and Welfare Fund with federal 
money advanced by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 


‘ministration. This nonprofit corporation has done 


an excellent job of administering the hospital chain, 
maintaining superb standards and paying union 
wages to its employees. It has begun to operate in 
the black despite a fantastically high charity load. 
Yet these institutions — the best public facilities in 
Appalachia — are threatened with extinction for 
lack of operating capital. The administrators of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act will be 
powerless to aid them. They may be compelled to 
watch these immensely beneficial hospitals close 
for lack of funds while simultaneously financing 
the construction of others. 

An effort to obtain an amendment beneficial 


‘to satisfactory existing hospitals brought stern 
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admonitions from PARC and congressional sponsors 
of the act that no changes could be tolerated, not 
even so much as “a single comma.” However, 
when it came to another matter, Senator Robert 
Kennedy of New York was not deterred by such 
notions. His amendment to add thirteen relatively 
prosperous New York counties to Appalachia was 
promptly approved, and by legislative fiat the 
prosperous inhabitants of comparatively scrubbed 
upstate New York cities and towns became fellow 
sufferers with the miserable people of the Cumber- 
land Plateau. 


Paradoxically, not all of Appalachia is ‘poor. 
There are “growth centers” within the region 
which are prosperous by national norms. In these 
areas — for example, Kingsport, Tennessee — in- 
dustry has begun to diversify. Bank deposits are 
high. Schools, hospitals, libraries, and other public 
facilities and services are good by Appalachian 
standards. ‘These islands of affluence in a sea of 
poverty grow as much by attracting people from 
other parts of America as by drawing: highlanders 
out of the surrounding countryside. A cruel provi- 
sion in the legislation requires all the development 


funds to be spent in such a manner as to expe-. 


dite the expansion of these fortunate centers of 
prosperity and growth. The fact that only a relative 
handful of mountaineers live there did not deter 
PARC’s planners. The growth of a few small cities 
will not affect the tens of thousands of people 
stranded in such abysmal backwaters as Hellier, 
Kentucky, and Stonega, Virginia. 

Sorely needed is a plan of development based on 
‘the total environment of Appalachia, a plan that 
indexes and utilizes all its resources of people, soil, 
water, timber, and minerals to build a viable 
economy and a healthy social order for the entire 
territory. The accentuation of a spotty prosperity 
will make the rich wealthier still without alleviating 
the misery of the poor. This is a reversal of Ameri- 
can policy in the development of the Tennessee 
Valley and of our great Western territories. Here 
is a new national policy which declares that when 
an American region falls into misfortune, only a few 
of the people and only a part of the land will be 
rescued, with the aid going to those who need it 
least. 

What, then, will be the consequence of this 
loudly trumpeted legislation for putting more than 
$1 billion of taxpayers’ money into Appalachia? 
If we ask, in a paraphrase of John Kennedy, not 
what it will do for us but for our country, the 
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answer has to be a dismal one. The future of 
Appalachia is bleak indeed. The absentee land- 
lords are pillaging the countryside of its coal, oil, 
gas, and timber. With the exception of a few 
counties in Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, little of value is being manufactured any- 
where in the huge territory. PARC’s scheme will 
accelerate the bleeding of resources without reliev- 
ing the region’s most pressing ills. The hopes of the 
people have been stirred. Disillusionment is sure 
to follow. The old people are dying. The young 
are leaving. The middle-aged subsist on the dole. 
In the estimation of the corporations that control 
the resources, most of the inhabitants are simply 
superfluous. Their lands are worn out. They 
possess no skills that the nation needs. Perhaps if 
they ‘are retrained, they, too, will go away and 
stop bothering the public conscience. Appa- 
lachia is becoming a dark island near the heart 
of America, peopled in large measure by be- 
numbed human relics and totally despoiled of 
its natural resources. 

Perhaps the superhighways the governors, PARC, 
and Congress have prescribed will bring some tour- 
ists to shake their heads sadly over this end result 
of man’s greed and folly. It has been said that 
Appalachia, like Rip Van Winkle, slept through 
an entire age. Its backwoods people went to sleep 
in the agricultural age and were little disturbed 
until the dawn of the age of cybernetics. 

Perhaps so. In any event, those who had hoped 
for a meaningful Appalachian development pro- 
gram as far-reaching and revolutionary as was TVA 
thirty years ago have been bitterly disappointed. 
Unless Congress takes a new look at its number one 
trouble spot and unless the American public is 
aroused as the people of England were aroused over 
the fate of Wales forty years ago, Appalachia can 
go back to sleep — the sodden sleep of the impover- 
ished, the embittered, and the hopeless. 


THE SEVEN HOUSES 
In Memory of John F. Kennedy 


BY GEORGE MacKAY BROWN 


Man, you are at the first door. 

The woman receives you. 

The woman takes you in. 

With joy she takes you into her long hall. 
The nine candles are burning. 

Here with reptile and fish and beast 

You dance in silence. 

Here is the table with the first food. 

This is the House of the Womb. 


Man, you are at the second door. 

A woman receives you. 

With brief hands she holds you. 

She delivers you into time, 

Into hght and into darkness, 

Into sound and silence and a new dance. 
From an outer spring 

The natural water comes to your mouth. 
Also on your head 

A man lays seven bright drops. 

This is the House of Birth. 


Man, you are at the third door. 
A tree in a gray courtyard. 

Here the animals dare not enter. 
The tree is loaded with apples. 
Three women stand at the tree, 
The bare bitter bloody tree. 


With oil and cloths they stand at the tortured tree. 


This is the House of Man. 


Man, you are at the fourth door. 

Plowman, merchant, engineer 

Cross in a busy street. 

On the seven oceans beyond 

The ships sail on, 

~ The peoples exchanging oil and wheat and music, 
The cornstalk is tall in the field. 

Through those yellow tides, that peace, 

” One woman comes, 

On her shoulder a tall jar of untasted wine. 
This is the House of Corn and Grape. 
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Man, you are at the fifth door. 

The woman has brought you to her gate. 
You have drunk her wine. ; 

She has washed your hands at her threshold. 
Now she prepares a bed. 

Under the seven stars you watch and wait. 
Inside, flames twist and untwist their hair. 
This is the House of Love. 


Man, you are at the sixth door. 

The enemies with sculptured faces, 
Gravely they dance 

About the disordered dangerous board. 
The broken pitcher spills its oil. 

Dark at the wall 

The harp is a tangle of strings. 

The hungry sit at a narrow table 

And the Golden Man 

Summons another beast from the flames. 
The Negro hangs on his tree. 

At the sixth wall 

In growing darkness, you-lit one lamp. 
This is the House of Policy. 


Man, you are at the last door. 

Three small mad venomous birds 

Define in your skull 

A new territory of silence. 

The darkness staggered. 

Seventy thousand ordered days 

Lay raveled in the arms of a woman. 

In a concord of grief 

The enemies laid aside their masks, 

And then resumed them 

For platitude, epitaph, anger. 

What they say is of small importance. 

Through the growing arrogance of atom and planet 
May the lamp still burn | 

And bread be broken at the tables of poor men. 
(The heads bowed 

And the sweet shape of the dove at the door.) 
This is the House of History. 


li : 
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H. is a bastard who is out to get us,’ I once 
heard a State Department officer describe General 
de Gaulle. I was a bit shocked, but in that descrip- 
tion is all the frustration, anger, and misunder- 
standing that have characterized our relations 
with General de Gaulle since he became President 
of France. 

I think that President Jobn F. Kennedy under- 
stood De Gaulle as well as anyone in public life did. 
When the President came to Paris in May of 1961, 
he and General de Gaulle got along very well 
from the outset. I attended alrnost all their meet- 
ings as well as the usual round of social affairs, and 
the impression that I gained from their first meet- 
ing was that De Gaulle admired him as an intelli- 
gent young man who had accomplished a great deal 
in his chosen field while still young. De Gaulle 
always spoke to me about the President with 
warmth and evident affection, even when he may 
have had reason to feel otherwise. 

Following lunch at the Elysée Palace one day, 
after I had been in Paris more than a year, General 
de Gaulle and I had a conversation about condi- 
tions in Europe. There had been much speculation 
in the press about the likelihood of American troop 
withdrawals. The Khrushchev-inspired Berlin crisis 
of late 1961 had quieted down, and Washington 
was concerned about the gold flow and the high 
cost of maintaining sizable forces abroad. I 
thought, therefore, that it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to discuss our intentions in Europe. ` 

I told General de Gaulle that we were most 
sincere in our intention to participate in the defense 
of Europe from the very outset if hostilities were to 
occur. Further, that we would regard an attack 
upon Europe as an attack upon us, that we had no 
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ON DEALING 
WITH DE GAULLE 


by James M. Gavin 


“What can you do with a man like thal?” President 
Kennedy would remark in quiel exasperation over some 
new maneuver by French President Charles de Gaulle. 
For eighteen months, General Gavin, as U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, was most inlimalely engaged in trying 
to provide John Kennedy with some useful answers to 
the problems of doing business and meshing American 
interests with those of the enigmatic man who seeks the 


return of France’s grandeur. 


thought of withdrawing from Europe, that indeed 
this would be a return to isolationism. And we were 
not going back to that. I added that thousands of 
American young men who died in combat were 
buried in Europe and that we had a moral obliga- 
tion to them, and to Europe, which we meant to 
fulfill. 

He said that he knew both World War I and 
World War II from experience. In World War I, 
we waited until France had been at war for almost 
three years, had been bled white, and was on the 
brink of disaster before we came to its aid. In 
World War IJ, France had been overrun and 
occupied by the Germans, and then we recognized - 
the enemy-established Vichy government. Further, 
he said, he was well aware that we did not enter the 
war until United States territory at Pearl Harbor 
was attacked. He went on to imply that it must 
be assumed that we would always act in our own 
self-interest. 

I made a report of the conversation to our Presi- 
dent and a short time later called on him in the 
White House. He was still angry about it and told 
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me, in no uncertain terms, what I should say to 
General de Gaulle. He pointed out the great 


financial burden that the United States was con- | 


tinuing to assume by maintaining the Seventh Army 
on a war footing in Europe. He talked also of the 
Marshall Plan and continuing aid that restored the 
economic health of Europe. Pointing out his 
prompt reaction to Khrushchev’s threat to Berlin 
in 1961, he made it emphatically clear that the 
defense of the United States begins in Europe and 
that he intended to see to it that it remains there. 

As I was leaving his office, a member of the 
White House staff said to me, ““You are not going 
to say that to General de Gaulle, are you?” and 
I assured him that I would. Actually, I made a 
brief memorandum at once, and when I called on 
General de Gaulle several days later, I read it to 
him. He merely blinked, thanked me, and asked 
me to give his best to President Kennedy. Later, 
when I was discussing our policy on nuclear matters, 
De Gaulle stated that while he, of course, did not 
agree with us, if he were in our position, he would 
probably pursue the same policy. 

On more than one occasion when President Ken- 
nedy became quite exasperated with General de 
Gaulle’s attitude, he would say, as though to him- 
self, “What can you do with a man like that?” 
To an increasing extent, however, he came to 
understand why De Gaulle took the view he did of 
some fundamental problems. President Kennedy 
always liked to discuss ideas and opinions at odds 
with his own, and I had the impression that he 
seemed increasingly willing to concede that De 
Gaulle may have been right on some of the issues on 
which we had different views. I think, also, that he 
particularly appreciated General de Gaulle’s strong 
anti-Communist support, even though at times his 
views were a cause of difficulty for us and our 
allies. 

For example, in the fall of 1961 when Khru- 
shchev threatened to cut off Berlin, President Ken- 
nedy, after reinforcing our Army and Air Force 
units in Europe, sought to find a basis for nego- 
tiating. De Gaulle refused to go along with us, 
believing as he did that our position was a just 
one and that any offer to negotiate on our part 
would be considered a sign of weakness. He felt 
that it would be misunderstood by Khrushchev, 
and that if we allowed ourselves to plunge deeply 
into serious negotiations, Khrushchev would at once 
turn to the West Germans and offer them unifica- 
tion of Germany on his terms. The Russians would 
insist that they were realistically dealing with “‘the 
overall problem of European security,’ which 
means getting the United States forces out of 
Western Europe. 

Khrushchev made a move in this direction in 
December of 1961 when he handed a ten-page 
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memorandum to Hans A. Kroll, West Germany’s 
ambassador to the Soviet Union. A reborn Reich 
is an ever-present and worrisome preoccupation 
not only of France but of all Europe. It is con- 
ceivable that as a result of Soviet diplomatic skill 
and threats of force, Germany would find it advan- 
tageous to accept a program of unification and - 
neutralization. Such a treaty would be similar to 
the one which neutralized Austria, except, of 
course, that we and our allies were party to that 
treaty. If this were to occur, all U. S. forces would 
be withdrawn from Europe, and, as a French min- 
ister expressed it to me, “France would be next.” 
On the other hand, remote as it may seem, if the 
U.S.S.R. were to succeed in exploiting the great 
industrial and military potential of a united Ger- 
many, then free Europe would be in grave danger. 

Today, in retrospect, our exploration of a basis 
for peace on the Berlin issue appears to have been 
successful; at least we are talking, not shooting. 
But General de Gaulle will always be extremely 
reticent about entering into negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. about anything that is rightfully ours, 
such as access to Berlin. 

On these and other issues both Presidents ex- 
changed views from time to time as they sought to 
attain national goals, knowing that although their 
short-term objectives may have been different, their 
final objectives were much the same. I think that 
they slowly began to acquire a better understanding 
of each other’s point of view. It was my impression 
that this was particularly true of President Ken- 
nedy, and I know that he began to realize too that 
the trouble was not entirely in Paris, that indeed 
much of it was in our own State Department. 
When I last talked to the President, in late October, 
about three weeks before his assassination, he said 
to me, rather happily, I thought, “Well, I am 
going to see the General in the next few months, 
and I think that we will be able to get something 
done together. In the meantime, though, I must 
get something done about that State Department.”’ 


I was given the usual round of briefings by the 
State Department before going to the Paris post 
early in 1961, and I was rather dismayed by some 
of the views that were expressed. I think it is fair 
to say that at the so-called “desk level’? in the 
Department there were three prevailing illusions 
about France at that time. The first was that 
General de Gaulle, like his predecessors, would 
not be long in office. Between World War II and 
De Gaulle’s election to the presidency in 1958, 
France had had many presidents, some of them 
only days apart. A corollary to this premise was 
that if our policy did not match De Gaulle’s views, 
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this should not be of too great a concern to us since 
his successor, whom we could expect momentarily, 
might have views more compatible with our own. 

The second illusion was that he was developing 
his nuclear force for the sole purpose of gaining 
prestige. It was considered to be too expensive, 
not popular with the French people, and of little 
or no military value. It was expected that it would 
be discontinued at almost any time. When I ques- 
tioned this, I was urged by the Department briefing 
officer to read the arguments against the Force de 
Frappe that had been presented in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The principal arguments were that it 
was entirely too costly, that it was not necessary 
since the United States had an adequate nuclear 
arsenal to defend the free world, and that there 
were many more compelling needs in France. 

Finally, there was serious doubt that De Gaulle 
had any solution to the Algerian situation. The 
belief was that the almost one million Europeans in 
Algeria simply were.not going to be deprived of 
their land and property, and thus that the fighting, 
in some protracted form, could be expected to go on 
indefinitely. While these were not the opinions of 
everyone in the State Department, they were the 
opinions of many in key positions where our policy 
was drafted. 

Actually, the Algerian situation proved to be one 
of the most difficult of all for us to deal with. From 
the moment of my arrival in Paris on March 19, 
1961, the OAS bombings continued to increase, and 
there was much sympathy in America for the 
Algerians. France itself was bitterly divided. I had 
numerous conversations with Louis Joxe, the min- 
ister appointed by De Gaulle to deal with Algeria. 
He was a very intelligent, hardworking man who 
was determined to solve the problem, and con- 
vinced that he could. At one time he considered 
the possibility of setting up enclaves around several 
of the principal cities into which all Europeans 
would be moved. It would have been an expensive 
program, but it might have worked. 

I had a long conversation with General de Gaulle 
one day about his thinking on the situation. He 
pointed out the very great cost of continuing the 
war, and said finally that if he had to, he would 
bring all Europeans back and put them on a dole 
for the remainder of their lives, and it would cost 
him less than continuing the war. I asked him 
about the oil in the Sahara, pointing out the 
tremendous research and development investment 
that France had made. He replied that as far as 
he was concerned, if it cost one more franc to take 
the petroleum out of the Sahara than the petroleum 
was worth, he would leave it there. With a char- 
acteristic gesture of his hand, he seemingly waved 
the problem aside saying, “There is lots of petro- 
leum in the world anyway.” 
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As it became increasingly clear to the Europeans 
that De Gaulle meant just what he had been saying 
publicly, a serious uprising occurred. Late in the 
spring of 1961, General Challe and his followers in 
the OAS announced their takeover of Algeria. The 
United States was, at once, accused by the Com- 
munist press of supporting Challe. Within twenty- 
four hours, newspapers normally friendly to us 
began to repeat the Communist charge. On Sun- 
day evening, April 23, 1961, Prime Minister Debré 
spoke on television, urging the people of Paris to 
go to Orly Airfield to persuade the Challe para- 
chutists, if they landed, to turn back. The situation 
was becoming critical, and our own position a most 
difficult one. To do nothing would lend support to 
the rumors of both the right and left alleging U.S. 
participation. To offer support to the French 
government might well be considered interference 
in its internal affairs. 

Nevertheless, the latter seemed to be the proper 
course of action to pursue, and I therefore cabled 
President Kennedy, asking permission to do so. 
He promptly authorized me to offer our assistance 
to General de Gaulle, and I went to the Elysée about 
midnight. General de Gaulle, with characteristic 
aplomb, had already retired. But the following 
morning he replied warmly, expressing his appre- 
ciation for our offer of assistance. In a few days the 
rebellion ended, and from then on he and Minister 
Joxe continued to press for a final solution. He 
succeeded at last; the Evian Accords were signed 
and by referendum overwhelmingly approved by 
the French people. The negotiations had called for 
all his skill. But to the colons and to many in 
France it was a disaster, and many Frenchmen felt 
that they had been betrayed. 

Even though some of the top policy makers 
around the President shared his more detached and 
objective view of General de Gaulle, it is not sur- 
prising, when I recall the attitudes I found at the 
operating levels of the State Department, that the 
past four years have been rather sterile of accom- 
plishment in our dealings with France and the 
Common Market countries. 


L WE are going to find a way of dealing with De 
Gaulle, we should first, try harder to understand 
him, and second, take a more realistic view of the 
problems that now confront our two nations. 

De Gaulle is a very complex individual, and it is 
my impression that he likes to be enigmatic, and 
at times deliberately difficult. One of his close 
associates 1n London, his Minister of Interior, 
Emmanuel d’Astier, wrote of him, “De Gaulle 
was to make of Nietzsche, Charles Maurras, and 
Machiavelli a very personal salad.” De Gaulle 
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himself, writing in Fil de P Épée, described the ideal 
head of state as one having “une forte dose d’égoisme, 
d'orgueil, de dureté, et de ruse’? —a strong dose of 
egoism, pride, endurance, and a sense of cunning, or 
ruse. 

It is to this latter, a sense of ruse, that most 
Elyséeologists attribute his famous comment to 
the assembled crowd in Algiers shortly after taking 
over the French government, “Je vous ai compris” 
(“I have understood you”). Little did they realize 
‘that in a few years he would turn over Algeria, lock, 
stock, and barrel, to the Algerians, and from that 
‘experience would emerge as the strong man of 


Europe. As one British writer put it, “Machiavelli . 


was right: the Prince, after double-crossing every- 
one, was stronger at home and abroad than ever 
before.” There is no doubt that De Gaulle believes 
that egoism, a certain sense of self-esteem, is 
becoming to a head of state. 

One of the favorite French stories about him is 
of an incident that took place on a campaign trip 
in the provinces. Upon being asked what France 
, would do if anything were to happen to him, he 
replied thoughtfully, “You would have to find 
another De Gaulle.” His pride is well known. He 
surprised me at one of my early meetings with him 
by saying, without any query on my part, “I want 
you to know that I have never asked your country 
for nuclear aid despite the reports in the press to the 
contrary.” I assured him on this point. Nora 
Beloff, in her excellent book The General Says No, 
states flatly, “The General is too proud to ask for 
what he wants.” Perhaps this is true, and explains 
in part why the nuclear question was never raised 
in the discussions with Prime Minister Macmillan 
prior to the rejection of the United Kingdom’s 
attempt to enter the Common Market. 

All of us who followed those discussions closely 
knew that the nuclear problem was at the heart of 
the United Kingdom’s acceptability. The British 
press urged that the subject be raised. For example, 
the Economist counseled Prime Minister Macmillan, 
“He should make it quite clear that — once in — 
Britain will regard itself, atomic bombs and all, as 
wholly committed to Europe and not just a part- 
time representative from another Anglo-Saxon 
world.” But the nuclear question was not raised. 
Instead, the United States and Britain signed the 
Nassau Pact,. reassuring Macmillan of what he 
considered to be an independent nuclear capability. 
` It also made clear his intention of keeping special 
ties with us. The nuclear question was critical and 
should have been discussed, but De Gaulle was too 
proud to raise it, and, indeed, believed that if the 


United Kingdom were sincere in its efforts to join. 


the Common Market, it was Britain’s responsibility 
to introduce it. ` 
De Gaulle’s periodic moves in foreign policy are 
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perhaps the most vexatious problems that our 
foreign policy people must deal with. The Bizerte 
crisis in 1961, the recognition of Red China, the 
proposed neutralization of Vietnam, and the more 
recent recommendation that we return to the gold 
standard all are initiatives. that are, at least, irritat- 
ing and at odds with our own policy. When the 
Bizerte crisis broke in the summer of 1961, Adlai 
Stevenson hurried to Paris in an urgent effort -to 
settle the difficulties between Tunisia and France 
and thus avoid an embarrassing showdown in the 
United Nations. De Gaulle refused to budge from 
his position and even refused to defend himself in 
the United Nations, leaving that to the United 
States. This adamancy is particularly irksome to 
our foreign: policy experts, since they believe that 
De Gaulle’s independence has been gained, and can - 
only be maintained, under the umbrella of our 
nuclear strength. But De Gaulle has always acted 
independently, as though he were dealing from a 
position of great strength, and his policies have been 
consistent with his writings. For example, in his 
book of memoirs, which was published in 1959, he 
described his goals for France in these words: 


Ensure security by preventing the birth of a new Reich. 
Maintain contacts with both East and West, if necessary 
making alliances on either side without ever accepting 
any kind of dependence. . Lead the states border- 
ing on the Rhine, Alps, and Pyrenees, to unite politi- 
cally, economically, and strategically. Create out of this 
entity the third planetary power and, if necessary, be- 
come one day the arbiter between the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Soviet camp. 


He has consistently adhered to this policy. One 
of his most bizarre and most interesting undertak- 
ings was his journey to Moscow in 1945. In his 
conversations with Stalin and Molotov, he indi- 
cated clearly that he was ready to make a deal in 
the interest of France, despite any views that might 
be held by Roosevelt or Churchill. His recent 
recognition of Red China is consistent with this. 


ee relations with Red China will fill two 
needs in French foreign policy. They will provide 
a basis for understanding, and negotiation, in the 
event of our withdrawal from Vietnam. They will 
confront the U.S.S.R. with a potential enemy on 
another front if it ever launches an offensive 
war against Western Europe. 

The urging by General de Gaulle that we accept 
a neutralization of Vietnam does not reflect in- 
creasing benevolence toward the United States; 
nor is he trying to help us out of a difficult situation. 
Quite the contrary; he is looking out for France. 
But I do believe that we should seek to negotiate 
a plan that will provide for an enforced neutraliza- 
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tion, supervised by an impartial commission, pos- 
sibly the UN. And my reasons are entirely different 
from those of the General. | 

I was Chief of Plans and Operations in the De- 
partment of the Army at the time of the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu. Because of the tremendous volume of 
military aid that we were providing, I followed the 
events in Vietnam very closely. Shortly after the 
fall of Dien Bien Phu, I flew to Saigon to confer with 
the heads of the principal missions: General 
O’Daniel of the U.S. mission and General Ely of 
the French mission. I also had an opportunity to 
talk to Diem, who was later to become president. 
I was anxious to learn of conditions firsthand 
because we had been seriously considering deploy- 
ing major forcesinto North Vietnam and we might, 
in the not too distant future, find it necessary to do 
likewise in South Vietnam. The Chief of Staff, 
General Ridgway, had sent a team of officers to 
look into the situation, having in mind the pos- 
sibility of our intervention with ground troops. 

Upon our return, long discussions took place in 
the Pentagon about the nature and extent of the 
war that might follow. Some’ things were clear. 
We would be going. to war with China. All the 
weapons, trucks, artillery, medical supplies were 
being supplied to the Viet Cong by China. Further, 
in the event of our entry into Vietnam with ground 
forces, we could be reasonably sure that the Chinese 
would reopen the Korean War. (It is interesting 
now to note that a spokesman for China recently 
stated that China would reopen the Korean War if 
we intervened in North Vietnam.) Finally, if we 
were to go to war with China, the place to do it 
was not in Vietnam, where China would obtain 
sanctuary, as it did along the Yalu in the Korean 
War, and where the war would be thousands of 
miles from China’s real source of war-making 
potential —— the mineral and industrial resources of 
Manchuria. If we were to win, the war would have 
to be waged in north China, with the occupation 
of Manchuria as the objective. And it would have 
to be undertaken with the support of our allies and 
the United Nations. This was and is impossible. 

On March 16, 1965, it was announced in Paris 
that France would once again extend credits to the 
North Vietnamese government. At the same time 
it was pointed out that both France and North 
Vietnam maintained commercial missions in each 
other’s capitals. The State Department reaction 
to this was characteristic and prompt. Speaking 
at a national foreign-policy conference in Washing- 
ton on March 16, 1965, Undersecretary of State 
George Ball, in a thinly veiled reference to France, 
accused that nation of actions designed toward 
“weakening or dismantling the institutions and 
arrangements through which America and Europe 
cooperate.” 
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i ON DEALING WITH DE GAULLE 


There is another aspect of the French recognition 
of Red China that has significance. France has 
survived as an independent political entity because, 
among other things, it has confronted its most dan- 
gerous foe, Germany, with the prospect of a two- 
front war. Its diplomatic relations with Russia 
have had many ups and downs, but twice in our 
time Germany was caught and destroyed in the vise 
it feared most: a two-front war. Now in an age of 
nuclear-power politics, France looks to the East 
again, but this time to regard apprehensively the 
Soviet colossus. De Gaulle is determined that 
France shall have the capability to defend itself even 
in a nuclear war. As he expressed it to the French 
people in a television broadcast of December 27, 
1961, 

Who in good faith can dispute the fact that France, 

directly threatened as she is and seeing that other 

nations have the means io destroy her in a second, 
should also be armed so that no state can contemplate 
killing her without itself risking death? 


In terms of diplomatic achievement he has, with his 
China policy, made clear that he has a potential 
friend in the East, on the back side of the U.S.S.R. 

These are De Gaulle’s principal reasons for recog- 
nizing Red China. They bear little relation to our 
interests. Of course, there is the obvious attitude 
that Frenchmen have often expressed to me: after 
all, China is a huge nation and exists, so why act 
as though it does not? Recognition merely reflects 
this. 


Bo it is in Europe that we find our most serious 
problem, as well as our most challenging oppor- 
tunities. Western Europe, that small cape on the 
Eurasian land mass dominated to the east by the 
Soviet giant and to the south by the turbulent 
continent of Africa, is the source of our civilization 
and of our hope for the future. Since World War IT 
we have thought of Western Europe as part of the 
Atlantic community. Now we must do more than 
think about the Atlantic community; we must act, 
provide leadership and guidance, in order that we 
have a true community of equals. Since World War 
II we have acted as though it were our community, 
as though we were to do the bidding and our friends 
respond to our every wish. As a consequence, we 
are today faced with some very troublesome prob- 
lems. What are some of the more serious ones? 

The basic one is the defense of Europe. Shall 
its defense be organized in the context of present- 
day NATO or on the basis of the growing economic 
strength of Europe itself? This is the fundamental 
question. We Americans are inclined to think in 
terms of grand coalitions: NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO, ANZUS — the alphabetical possibilities 
are unlimited. De Gaulle, however, believes in 
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beginning with each nation as a strong and inde- 
pendent building block. He believes that a nation 
must have a will to defend itself and must develop 
all its resources to support that will. Only thus 
can it survive. 

It is obvious that this view stems from France’s 
experience in World War II, when, as a member of 


a coalition, it was overrun, occupied, and saw 


the occupation government recognized by its 
former allies. Never again will De Gaulle depend 
upon a coalition to defend his country. He believes 
that even in this nuclear age it should look to its 
own defense first. Only thus will it be a worthwhile 
member of a coalition. Hence, France, hopefully 
a strong France, will seek to organize a confederacy 
of nations — those bordering upon the Rhine, Alps, 
and Pyrenees — as a bloc within NATO. 

In the euphoria following World War II most 
people believed that the U.S.S.R. would remain 
within its pre-World War II boundaries, and that 
the free nations of the world could pursue a normal, 
peaceful way of life. It soon became apparent, 
however, that the Soviet Union had no intention 
of respecting the independence of those countries 
that it occupied after V-E Day. ‘The coup 
in Czechoslovakia was particularly alarming. 
Throughout Western Europe an awareness of the 
` need for a union of the free nations began to grow 
and manifest itself, first through the organization 
of the Western Union, and then through the North 
Atlantic Tréaty Organization. The NATO treaty 
was signed in Washington on April 4, 1949, and it 
provided that “an armed attack on one or more of 
the bodies is deemed to include an armed attack 
on any of the bodies of Europe or North Amer- 
ica... .’ As conceived, it served a good pur- 
pose, since at that time Europe was particularly 
weak. For example, the United States had only 
lightly armed constabulary forces in Germany, and 
Germany itself had nothing more than internal 
security forces. Today Germany has sixteen divi- 
sions, and the Common Market is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity. Conditions are dramatically 
changed from what they were immediately follow- 
ing World War II. 

Any organization with the responsibility of plan- 
ning the defense of Europe must recognize these 
facts. Further, since the basis for military strength 


is economic strength, the inevitability of the Com- . 


mon Market’s assuming political and military 
strength is obvious. And we should not be con- 
cerned when this takes place, for it was our ex- 
pressed view when the Mutual Security Act was 
passed in 1951 that Europe should integrate politi- 
cally and militarily as well as economically. Only 
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De Gaulle with his ultranationalism has caused us to 
doubt the wisdom of that judgment. NATO should 
be reorganized so as to give the Common Market 
countries — the “United States” of Europe — the 
same position in its councils as the United States of 
America enjoys today. NATO?’s independent pos- 
ture should be recognized, and Europe should be 
given an opportunity to provide the commander as 
well as some of the lesser command positions. 

In many ways it is unfortunate that the strong 
nationalism of De Gaulle, in turn translated into 
Europeanism, arrives on the world scene coincident 
with the great economic strength of the Common 
Market and the first successful fifteen years of 
NATO. We have spent generously of our national 
wealth to enable Europe to recover from World War 
II and grow strong, yet now this very strength, if 
responsive to the leadership of De Gaulle, appears 
to be a threat to NATO itself. For many years we 
wanted a strong integrated Europe; as I once heard 
a diplomat describe it, “We want a Europe so 
strong it will stand up and spit in our eye; we won’t 
like it, but that is what we want.” This is what we 
now have, and there is no harking back to the good 
old days when the United States could deal with 
each European country separately and in a manner 
calculated to serve our own best interests. Now we 
must deal with them collectively, as a loosely 


‘woven “United States” of Europe. 


Unfortunately the Common Market lacks an 
administrative procedure for providing a spokesman 
from among the heads of state. The Common Mar- 
ket countries seriously, need an administrative 
mechanism for electing a spokesman from time to 
time from among members. As it is, they depend on 
the random processes of politics and prestige to 
bring forth one man who assumes the role of 
spokesman. In the early days of the Common 
Market, Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium was widely 
considered “Mr. Europe,” but the economic facts 
of life in the Common Market today suggest that 
its future leader will be either French or German. 
Memories of World War II are still too vivid in 
the minds of too many to accept German leadership 
—~hence De Gaulle’s assumption of the role of 
spokesman. And now this is the man with whom 
the United States must deal, complex, clever, proud, 
and a great patriot in his own country. He is a 
man who, from the day he passed through the por- 
tals of St. Cyr, has served free men and their 
interests well. He is a staunch supporter of the free 
world and a good friend of the United States, 
although always first a friend of France. It will 
take understanding and forbearance, as well as 
intelligence and skill, to work with him. 











5 SPEED DASHI 


by ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


A young trial lawyer eager to escape from his rut in California, Erle Stanley 


Gardner in 1923 got the idea for his first successful series of short stories when he 


watched a human fly crawl up the face of his office building. That cliff-hanger 


was to turn him into a writing man with results that are amusing to read about. 


QO, A windy day in the early spring of 1923, the 
Ventura newspapers announced that on the follow- 
ing day a “Shuman fly” would appear at two o’clock 
in the afternoon at the city’s principal corner and 
“climb the First National Bank Building.” I was 
then practicing law and had my office on the top 
floor of the building. Naturally, I was interested. 
At the appointed hour the next afternoon quite a 
crowd gathered around the building. The Human 
Fly made his appearance, bowed to us, took off his 
coat, his shoes and socks, and nimbly jumped to the 
granite windowsill of the lower window. Up he 
went, from handhold to foothold, climbing, reach- 
ing, lifting-—a superb exhibition of physical 
strength and coordination. The man was good; in 
fact, he was too good. It seemed to me, watching 
with the skepticism of a trial lawyer, that he was 
using showmanship to enhance the apparent diffi- 
culties of the climb. 

Now, I had tentatively tried my hand at writing 
and had just decided I was going to become a pro- 
fessional writer, no matter how long it took. I had 
no particular desire to write. I wanted to adven- 
ture. I wanted to sail into strange ports. I wanted 
to encounter the inscrutable Oriental in his native 
habitat, and I had sense enough to realize that the 
more successful I became as an attorney, the more 
I would be chained to one office, one desk, one chair, 
and one county seat. A successful writer, however, 
could travel wherever he wished, taking with him 
his portable typewriter to pound out stories with 
an exotic background. 

At that time my life was considerably influenced 
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by Orvar S. T. Meyerhoffer (the Big Swede), one 


of the first of the barnstorming pilots, whose creed 
was summed up in a very simple formula. “Every 
goddamn day of my life,” the Swede would say, 
“something unexpected happens. If it doesn’t 
show up of its own accord by five thirty, then I go 
out to look for it.” I had been with the Big Swede 
on many occasions when he went out to look for the 
unexpected, and he never missed. 

So when the Human Fly climbed the First Na- 
tional Bank Building at Ventura and passed the 
hat to an applauding audience on his descent, I 
promptly conceived the idea of having a human 
fly as the hero of a mystery story. Little did I realize 
the complications which were to follow. 

We were then still suffering from the puritanical 
aftermath of a straitlaced civilization. As a child 
I had been told that the dime novel was “trash.” 
The fact that it was also exciting and that its format 
was such that it could fit snugly into the pages of 
an open Frye’s Geography made it only the more 
wicked. The wood-pulp magazine was a natural 
development of the dime novel. But the wood pulps 
were trying desperately to be respectable so that 
they could ease out from under the parental ban 
imposed on dime novels, and their purity defied 
description. This was particularly true in the 
Western magazines, where every young heroine was 
a symbol of purity, a glacial statue of virgin ice. 

In 1923, Street & Smith had a whole string of 
wood-pulp magazines. Their Popular magazine was 
the wood-pulp aristocrat of the field, and my target, 
Top-Notch magazine, was somewhere down the 
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line, generally considered to have more of an appeal 
in the juvenile field. 

I wanted a name for this human fly character of 
mine, and I wanted something which would be 
indicative of his character, so I christened him 
Speed Dash. That first story, featuring Speed Dash, 
the Human Fly as a detective, was a bungling, ama- 
teurish piece of work and should have won one 
of Street & Smith’s annoying rejection slips. 

Arthur Scott was the editor of Top-Notch. As he 
subsequently told me, he read my story and shook 
his head, walked over to his office window on the 
seventh floor of the building, looked down at the 
sidewalk to see for himself how impossible the 
story was — and made a startling discovery. The 
Street & Smith office building, built of stone, had 
curved recesses cut along the border of each block, 
and as these stones were fitted together, they made 
indentations. Scott reached his hand out the win- 
dow, and nesting his fingertips in the indentations, 
felt the sudden surge of enthusiasm which comes 
with an editorial discovery. 

“By George, a man could climb the building, if, 
of course, he was young, strong, and cool-headed.” 

Nevertheless, he decided to send the story back. 
It was too amateurish. He put it into the outgoing 
basket, yet couldn’t get the thing out of his mind. 
He walked over to the window a second time, bent 
his fingers and again inserted them in the grooves; 
then he went back to his desk, picked up the story, 
and started making suggestions for revision. 

Arthur Scott worked long and hard with that 
story. He edited the thing carefully and asked me 
to make many changes. For me it was an invaluable 
training. His letter was the first kindly editorial 
comment I had ever received, and I went to work on 
the story. Eventually, it squeezed under the wicket, 
was paid for and published by Top-Netch. 

By chance, Speed Dash caught the eye of one of 
the owners of the company, who was, at the mo- 
ment, wrestling with the problems of public rela- 
tions. He took the elevator down to Arthur Scott’s 
office. “That story you published about the Human 
Fly. . .” he said. 

Arthur Scott, who had the title of editor and 
the salary of an office boy, cowered down. into his 
coat but managed to say, “Look out the window; it 
could have been done.” 

The owner brushed all that aside. “Listen,” he 
said, “were trying to inspire youth. We’re trying 
to get the confidence of parents. Take this guy 
Speed Dash and make him into a series character. 
Tell the author you can use more stories, provided 
he makes it apparent that Speed Dash gets his 
almost superhuman powers because he lives a pure 
life. Get it? We inspire the youth of the country! 
Speed Dash neither smokes, drinks, nor chases. 
He lives a life of exemplary purity, and because he 


leads this pure life, he is able to bring his splendid 
body to such a high pitch of physical fitness that he 
can climb these buildings. Get it?” 

Arthur Scott got it. 

He wrote me a letter guardedly suggesting that 
he would like to see another Speed Dash story, but 
the emphasis must be on Speed’s purity. 

I was, at the time, collecting rejection slips right 
and left and marveling at the efficiency of our mail. 
It took three and a half days by fast train from 
Ventura to New York. Story after story came back 
in seven days. Mr. Scott’s letter was exciting news. 
So they wanted Speed Dash pure, did they? I made 
him pure. And because of the purity of his life, he 
developed astonishing powers. 

Speed Dash trained himself. Every morning he 
picked up a raw potato with each hand, and then, 
bracing himself, tightened his grip on the raw 
potatoes until they turned to mush and the contents 
oozed through his fingers. 

Then Speed Dash would wash his hands and be 
ready for his mental gymnasium. This consisted of 
a whole series of diversified objects tied on strings, 
attached to an eccentric shaft with wheels of differ- 
ent diameters. Behind these objects was a black- 
board ruled into numbered squares. Speed would 
close his eyes and give the shaft two or three revolu- 
tions. The dangling objects would come to rest 


" against the various numbered squares of the black- 
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board. Speed would wait until all motion had 
ceased, then open his eyes for three seconds, close 
them, walk into another room, and draw a diagram 
of each object in relation to each numbered square. 

In this way Speed developed his memory until it 
was fantastic. He had total recall. His powers of 
observation were such that when he took a trip 


across the continent he had to keep the shades 


drawn on the Pullman car. Otherwise he would 
have had each telephone pole, each building, each 
tree indelibly etched in his memory. And, of 
course, he wanted to save his memory for the more 
useful things. 

Apparently the readers enjoyed Speed Dash, but 
what was more to the point, a few parents began to 
write encouraging letters. Street & Smith gave me 
a pat on the back. The market was wide open. All 
I had to do was have Speed perform more and more 
feats of strength and mental agility because of his 
purity. 

Speed led a pure life. The things he did could 
only have been done by one who had never inhaled 
the faintest wisp of tobacco smoke, never touched 
his lips to a beer glass or looked at a woman’s 
neatly turned ankle. 

Street & Smith forgot entirely about the corruga- 
tions in the buildings. They let me have Speed 
Dash do anything. He scampered up and down 
the sides of skyscrapers during rainstorms, when the 


fingerholds were so slippery that only the consum- 
mate purity of his life prevented him from being 


dashed to destruction. Letters began to pour in. 


Parental approval was assured. The management 
urged me to make Speed’s life even more pure. 

I did the best I could. On one occasion, Speed 
Dash was spilled out of an airplane high above 
the Grand Canyon while the villain was descending 
in a parachute. Speed swooped down on the para- 
chute in a free fall, latched onto the villain, survived 
the fall, and found himself at the very bottom of 
the Grand Canyon at a place where the perpendicu- 
lar cliffs were towering thousands of feet above him. 

The villain, who had not lived a pure life, was 
trapped, to his own destruction, but Speed Dash, 
who had crushed his raw potatoes that very morn- 
ing, worked his way up out of the Grand Canyon 
and emerged triumphantly at the top. 

It was about this time that the fan mail brought 
a letter from a seaman on one of our battleships who 
had taken up boxing and who, very frankly, was 
inspired by Speed Dash. Speed was his ideal. The 
sailor had written his parents telling them about 
the wonderful effects Speed Dash had had on his 
life; and his parents, in turn, had written the maga- 
zine, praising it for the example it was setting the 
young folks of the nation. 

This young man wrote me enthusiastically about 
how the purity of his life made his reflexes so fast 
that his boxing was beginning to attract attention. 
He hadn’t, as yet, been able to crush raw potatoes, 
but he kept trying every morning, and as his life 
became more and more pure, he had hopes of 
turning the potatoes into soft pulp. Even now he 
could feel them give a little bit. 

Quite naturally, I urged the young man to keep 
up his training and protect the purity of his life at 
all hazards. 

He finally won the championship of his ship, and 
then was matched against the champion of its great 
rival in the fleet. Since he knew that his opponent 
did not believe in the pure life, he felt that success 
was virtually assured. 

I wrote him a letter agreeing with him that there 
was nothing to it. His pure life would pay off. 

Alas, my boy didn’t last. What’s more, from the 
moment he hit the canvas, he blamed me for his 
failure. It seems that his opponent was a very 
wicked man who chased women, smoked cigarettes, 
and indulged in liquor. He apparently hadn’t 
been able to crush potatoes, but somewhere along 
the line he had developed a terrific punch, and my 
boy had got his chin in the way of that punch. 

It was one of the most reproachful, disillusioned 
fan letters I have ever received. Somehow I 
couldn’t think of. any fitting answer. The boy’s 
parents canceled their subscription. 

One of my Speed Dash stories was entitled “The 
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Room of Falling Flies.” The plot, roughly, was that 
Speed Dash had taken a steamer from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; his stateroom was in the very 
bowels of the vessel, with only a porthole for ventila- 
tion. It was a cold night, and the flies had gathered 
on the ceiling of the room for warmth. Speed Dash 


heard a hissing sound. As he looked, a fly let go its 


hold and spiraled down to the floor; then another 
fly, another, and another. 

Speed Dash ran to the door of the stateroom and 
tried to open it. It had been bolted shut from the 
outside. He knew then that his enemies had 
inserted the nozzle of a poison-gas gun in the key- 
hole and were gradually filling the room with 
deadly fumes. 

There was a storm raging at the time. The boat 
was rolling heavily. Speed waited until the boat 
was rolling in the opposite direction, then dashed 
to the porthole, squeezed his way out, and waited 
while the boat rolled far over to port; then as it 
started its starboard roll, Speed got his feet on the 
edge of the porthole, made a leap, and caught the 
combing of the next porthole above with the tips of 
his fingers. 

Speed hung on while the boat rolled again far 
over to port, leaving him dangling over the angry 
waters, held only by the tips of his fingers. 

As the boat rolled back, Speed Dash went up 
another tier of portholes. Thanks to his pure life, 
he made the grade, but many readers who had 
accepted Speed’s feat of climbing out of the Grand 
Canyon — probably because they had never seen 
the Grand Canyon — had, as it turned out, been 
on shipboard in storms. I am rather inclined to 
think that I was getting a lot of readers from the 
Navy. In any event, they wrote letters of protest. 
They said that no matter how pure Speed Dash’s 
life might be, he couldn’t have done it. 

Arthur Scott walked over to the window again 
and looked down seven stories to the sidewalk. I 
have an idea that he may have tried to crush a raw 
potato that morning. Then I was tactfully given to 
understand that Speed Dash had served the purpose 
for which he was created. 

Every once in a while I come across some of the 
old Speed Dash fans. These are readers who were 


_ inspired by Speed Dash’s performance and the 
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fact that his pure life made it possible. They were 
young when they read the stories, They are many 
years older now. Occasionally, some of them some- 
what shamefacedly confide in me that they, too, 
tried to lead a pure life and crush potatoes. They 
were never able to do either. Then, of course, as 
they became older, they gave up trying. One man, 
who recently retired, had saved a whole pile of 
Speed Dash stories. 

Those were the days! 

The rates were three cents a word. 


T~ 


HARRY. W. A. DAVIS. 
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A Story by RALPH MALONEY 


A native of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who served in 
the Merchant Marine and in the Army, Ralph Maloney 
did a six-year stint on Madison Avenue before he quit to 


write. He then went into the saloon business as bar- 


lender, manager, and front man. ATLANTIC readers who 


+ 


remember his first saloon story, “Benny,” which ap- 


peared last August, will enjoy this one. 


Q. THE coffee table in my Aunt May’s apart- 
ment is an ashtray decorated with the Maloney 
family coat of arms. May and I used to joke about 
it, but she’s getting on now and lately fails to see 
all that humor in her ancestry. I know there is no 
aristocracy in my background, because every time 
I need a haircut, people tell me I need a haircut, 
and when I have to borrow money, even old friends 
reach very slowly for their pockets. 

Harry W. A. Davis, jr., uses a cuticle scissors to 
trim his hair when the clump of it spills over his 
collar. He needs a haircut badly, always, yet no- 
body seems to notice. He carries it off. Harry 
W. A. has a blade of a nose and a face all hollows 
and angles that permit him to look natural in 
foulard ascots and carefree hair. That is good 
blood. Motivated of course by jealousy and pos- 
sibly by spite, I call him Prince Val and ask for 
Aleta and Arn whenever I see him. It doesn’t 
bother Harry W. A. at all. He taps vainly at the 
club of hair behind him and explains that Aarvak, 
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his red stallion, is tethered to a parking meter and 
can he borrow a dime. Thats another thing 
about Harry. He expects everybody to loan him 
money, and everybody does. Good blood. 

Harry arrived at my beach place last spring in 
a gray racing Ferrari worth four thousand haircuts 
to a heavy tipper. He stepped cleanly over the 
small door and paused to admire the car. “Now 
what have you done,” I said by way of greeting. 

“Irs Jim Larkin’s. He loaned it to me. Come 
on, we’re going to the races.” 

“Aqueduct,” I declined. 

“Bridgehampton,” Harry said impatiently. “The 
automobile races. They have two good race week- 
ends a year, and this is one of them. You can use 
the sun. You’re albino.” 

“Come in and have a drink.” 

Harry knew a shortcut to the Bridgehampton 
Raceway, so we got lost. The history of aristocracy 
is one of inefficiency and waste. To make up time, 
he did a hundred and forty on the straightaways, 
thereby missing all possible turns to the track. In 
profound fright and some frustration, I called him 
several names, and at length he slowed down 
enough to follow the arrows to the raceway. 

The parking areas at Bridgehampton Raceway 
are modified sandpits located, I judged from the 


howl of cars in the distance, any number of miles © 


from the racecourse. I saw before me an exhaust- 
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ing hike over dunes to watch automobiles go fast, P 


and I wasn’t pleased in the least. But at each 
parking lot the attendant waved us on, until we 
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reached a small paved lot overlooking the start 
and finish line of the track. As Harry backed and 
turned to park the car, I remarked that we were 
lucky all those lots back there had been full. 
“They weren’t full,’ Harry said. “They had 
plenty of room. The Ferrari got us here.” 

“They let us through because of the car?” I said. 

“They sure did.” Harry cocked his head and 
looked fondly at the dashboard. I looked too, but 
I didn’t see what Harry saw. | 

Below us a cluster of sports cars went by very 
tight together and at idiotic speed, giving me quite 
a scare. Harry vaulted from the Ferrari and ran 
to the chain fence enclosing the track. I opened 
my door like a citizen and got out slowly and 
looked around. It was my first visit to an automo- 
bile racetrack, and I wanted to see how things 
were. Things were not bad at all. Behind and 
above the paved lot we had found was a terrace 
full of rich kids with drinks in their hands. When 
the racing cars were out of sight, Harry walked 
back from the fence and I pointed this out to him. 
He thought it was very funny. He had been coming 
to Bridgehampton for years and hadn’t known 
there was a bar; I had been at the track for ex- 
actly eight minutes and had found a beauty. Pm 
sure there is humor in that because I laughed, too, 
at the time. But Harry told the story many times 
that afternoon, and some of the joy is lost on me 
now. We climbed a short hill to the tall wood 
fence that protected the terrace on three sides. 
There was a two-dollar entrance fee, and when I 
reached, out of long habit, to pay, Harry produced 
more money than he had any right to and insisted 
on paying. My instinct had discovered the bar, he 
explained, and it was only fair that he pay our 
way in. 

On the terrace, at a long, narrow table facing 
the track, was a group of good-looking young 
people with stopwatches and drinks before them. 
They greeted Harry with a vague camaraderie, as 
though they had not known him long and were 
sorry they hadn’t. Everybody looked rich, but 
then so did Harry, who had owed me fifty bucks 
since the beginning of time. We were invited to 
sit and introduced to some stunning girls. Harry 
bought me drinks with all that money he suddenly 
had, and a fellow named Freddy identified the 
cars and drivers for me and generally made things 
interesting. Sitting in the sun, with free drinks 
before me and in the company of all those tooth- 
some children, I decided that if this was what auto 
racing was all about, I would be back. 


des last race of the day was one of the three or 
four really good races they have at Bridgehampton 
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all.season, or so Freddy told me. Just before the 
start, with the curious low cars blatting and zap- 
ping before us, Harry came over to stand between 
my chair and the chair of a perfectly exquisite 
lollipop I had been wondering how best to accom- 
plish. For my information and the lollipop’s 
benefit, Harry said the lead Lotus-Ford was being 
driven by a friend of his, Jack Feldt, and that 
after the race we would all go down to the pits 
and say hello. Harry bent to the girl and added, 
*“You’re Polly, aren’t you? Would you like to come 
with us, Polly?” 

“VI have to talk to Peter,” Polly replied, inter- 
ested. 

“PIL talk to Peter, honey,” I said. “Well all 
go down. You’ll like it. The drivers are hand- 
some and brave, the cars are swift and shiny, and 
there is unbelievable free hooch.” Of course I 
don’t always talk like that. I talked that way to 
jolly her, to reassure her, and for some reason I 
scared her to death. Her eyes got big, and she 
looked to Harry for help. Rejection is one thing, 
but this was preposterous. I gave my chair to 
Harry and went over to the bar. Let him try to 
accomplish that nut, I decided, bandaging my 
vanity. 

In the shelter of a small stucco building that 
housed the bar, out of the wind, I discovered the 
sun was strong enough to be dangerous, although 
it was just Memorial Day. The skin at my temples 
and cheekbones felt thin and tight with sunburn. 
It was still early enough in the year to be ingroup 
and tanned, so I commandeered a barstool and 
dozed in the lee of the building with my face stuck 
into the four-thirty sun. I opened my eyes only 
when I heard the cars roar past or when a waiter 
gave me a drink from Harry. I didn’t much want 
the drinks and certainly didn’t need them, but 
God alone knew when Harry W. A. Davis, jr., 
would have money again, so I drank up. When 
the last lap of the race was announced, I shook 
myself awake and went down to join the railbirds 
for the finish. Harry’s friend Jack Feldt came in 
third overall and first in class, which apparently 
was marvelous. Cars slowed and pulled into the 
infield across from us. Dirty drivers climbed 
wearily out and shook hands all around and were 
embraced by pretty girls in skintight pants. I 
liked that part better than the racing and watched 
until that Polly girl I had so frightened turned up 
at my side. “Harry says hurry up,” she said. 
“He’s gone to get his Ferrari. We’re going to the 
pits.’ I had all kinds of questions — whose Fer- 
rari? whatever have you done with Peter? what 
are the pits, anyway? — but I didn’t want to 
frighten her again. Besides, her voice had a def- 
inite authority to it, she was bossing me, so when 
she told me to hurry up, I hurried up. 
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There are advantages to owning, or seeming to 
own, a Ferrari. ‘The assumption is made that you 
are wealthy, which is the biggest advantage a man 
can have. Nowhere in the world are these advan- 
tages more evident than in the infield of an auto- 
mobile racecourse. People assume not only that 
you are rich but that you know your cars, you 
know what you’re doing; and they imply in con- 
versation that you might have made all that money 
yourself. Because we arrived in a Ferrari, Harry 
and I and the girl, Polly, were accepted at once 
by the drivers and crew people. They assumed we 
were insiders they had somehow missed at Sebring 
or Lime Rock or the other big American tracks. 
I thank the Ferrari for that. I have never in my 
life been accepted as part of the family by a nicer 


group. : 


W. VISITED several of the racing entourages in 
the pits. I know better than to drink gin in the 
sun, yet I had done just that, all afternoon. None- 
theless and bravely, I accepted a little something 
from every bottle at every pit, and about sundown 
I joined a party in a vast aluminum trailer that 
had the name of a vermouth on the side. The 
trailer was jammed and noisy and stuffy. While 
there was still light enough to get around without 
groping, I stepped outside for air. I stopped by a 
red Ferrari whose fenders had been removed for 
racing. This Ferrari had a roll bar over the cock- 
pit; ours did not. I made a mental note: get roll 
bar for Ferrari; fire Zanuck. Two young men of 
the sweater-and-RPM set, with fingernails bitten 
to the quick yet miraculously full of grime anyway, 
were discussing the car reverently. On the hood 
of the car was a transparent plastic scoop. All 
Ferraris, it seems to me, have a scoop on the hood, 
but this one was transparent. Through the plastic 
I could see three carburetors in line. I nudged 
one of the young men.and pointed confidentially 
at the hood. ‘‘Those are carburetors,” I announced 
in a thoroughly patronizing manner, and the boys 
fell back speechless. I started laughing very hard 
at this, and when one of them hid his miraculously 
grimy fingernails in his palm to make a fist, I 
walked off fast, still laughing. 

I mention all this because it amuses me and to 
indicate the kind of night it was becoming. We 
had drinks in the trailer, drinks in the cars. Polly 
blossomed after Harry decided to take a nap, and 
we became friends. ““Why were you so afraid of 
me?” I asked when we were sitting in the dark 
in a Land Rover I had admired. “Because you 
looked so tough,” she said. I didn’t know what to 
say. I said, “I don’t look tough.” I don’t. 

“Well, it wasn’t thai, exactly,” she said. ‘When 
we were first introduced, Harry and I, Harry 
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pointed to you and said you were his mechanic, 
and when you talked that way —” 

“His mechanic!’ After one muddy surge of 
anger — it wasn’t enough for Harry to claim the 
Ferrari, he had to claim me, too — I managed to 
laugh a little. “‘Is that why you ordered me to 
hurry up?” 

“I suppose so.” She felt un-American. 

We got out of the Land Rover — which I much 
preferred to the Ferrari, by the way — and walked 
to the vermouth trailer in the dark, leaning all 
over one another. In the trailer there remained 
only Jack Feldt and another driver and two girls 
with long hair and tight pants. Harry W. A. 
Davis was there, too, but he was in a bunk, not 
responding. In an excess of euphoria or idiocy, 
I invited everybody to dinner. (We’ll see who’s a 
mechanic around here.) The invitation was ac- 
cepted with stunning alacrity, and we all kicked 
Harry awake and went out to the cars. 

Harry insisted on driving, and I had to let him. 
I didn’t know which of the knobs and switches 
did what. We drove from the track to Mike 
Roth’s saloon in Southampton, where I might 
reasonably expect to hang the tab if the party 
were too expensive. There was a lot of roaring 
and gearing in the small caravan of cars behind 
us, and I learned that racing drivers do not drive 
carefully on public roads, they drive like hell. 
I had thought they drove slowly away from the 
track, just as, some years ago, I somewhere got 
the notion that bartenders don’t drink on the job. 
At Roth’s, I arranged for two tables to be pushed 
together in the back room, and availed myself of 
Mike Roth’s ear. Racing drivers were good busi- 
ness and good for business, I explained, so that he 
would tear up the tab. Mike listened, nodding, 
then pointed out that the next time these drivers 
would be around would be in late September, but 
it was all right for me to cash a check. With that 
victory behind him, he added, “There’s a couple of 
men at the front bar asking for you. Cops, Pd 
say.” I looked over his shoulder to the front bar. 
Cops. 

Drunk and holding myself in and together the 
way an old uniform will hold you, I went up to 
the cops and introduced myself and bought them 
a drink. (‘‘Seven and Seven,” the young cop said. 
“Scotch and water, no ice,’ said the older cop.) 
“Nice place,” the older one said. “You one of the 
owners?” l 

They always start that way. ‘“‘No,” I said, 
“Pm just a customer here. Your business isn’t 
with me, its with Mike Roth.” I wasn’t very 
polite at all. 

“Oh, that’s not what we’re here for,” the older 
cop said, laughing easily, taking no offense. He 
had been around a long time. “Jimmy here and 
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myself are on special detail from Nassau County. 
Car theft.” : 

I could feel my face going all ,to pieces under 
the old cop’s gaze. How, I wondered, had that 
girl ever thought I was a tough? The young cop 
had so far not uttered a word, but he looked at 
me now, hard, over the old cop’s shoulder. “What 
kind of car did you have in mind?” I asked hope- 
fully. 

“A Ferrari,” he said, and all hope dissolved. 
There was a long pause while the man looked 
idly around at the pretty girls in tight pants, their 
young men deeply tanned although it wasn’t even 
the first of June. The scene brought money to 
mind. “What do you imagine one of them things 
cost?” he asked. 

“Twelve, thirteen thousand dollars, new,” I 
said, my first fright subsiding. ‘Secondhand, maybe 
seven thousand. It depends.” 

“Well, there’s one of them missin’. The owner 
loaned it to a friend and can’t get it back. Fellow 
by the name of Larkin. You know him? No mat- 
ter. He knows you. He said we might find his 
friend and his car out here and that you were the 
man to see.” 

“As a matter of fact — would you like another 
drink? Actually, I’ve been the guest of Larkin’s 
Ferrari all afternoon, you might say...” My 
poise suddenly collapsed altogether; it had oc- 
curred to me that all that money Harry W. A. had 
was from the sale of Larkin’s stolen Ferrari. “It 
was the first time I had ever been to the races 
and the Ferrari got us —”’ 

“Is it outside now?” the old cop asked mildly, 
He was gentling me because that old uniform that 
had been holding me together had somehow come 
loose at the seams. 

“Irs in the parking lot.” 

“Why don’t you go get Larkin’s friend and 
bring him here, and we’ll see if we can’t get things 
straightened out.” He seemed now a very nice 
wise old Irish cop, and I felt thoroughly ashamed 
that I had suspected him of a shakedown at the 
start. I went to the back room and lifted Harry 
to his feet by his upper arm. He was tip-over 
drunk and standing terribly tall. “Did you sell 
Larkin’s car? Is that where the money came 
from?” I asked. 

In fright, I guess — it certainly wasn’t anger — 
my voice took on a hissing urgency that seemed 
to amuse Harry. He looked down at me along 
his blade of a nose. “I took a down payment on 
it,” he allowed. 

“Who gave you the money?” 

“Jack Feldt.” 

“Will he prosecute?” 

“Not a chance. We went to Choate together. 
Hell be mad, but he wouldn’t call the police.” 
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Harry seemed surprised I could ask such a ques- 
tion. 

I squeezed Harry’s thin bicep hard as I could 
because his attention span had been exhausted, 
and he was looking around for another drink. 
“Listen,” I said, “the police are here. Larkin 
wants his car back. He hasn’t signed a complaint 
or they would simply have arrested us. Come 
along and be nice and promise to get the car back 
tomorrow. Understand?” 

The police watched us cross the dance floor to 
the bar, the old cop looking Harry up and down, 
up and down. Harry stood so tall that if he fell 
he must of necessity have fallen on his back. With 
his foulard ascot and his Prince Val mane, Harry 
looked thoroughly aristocratic and quite rich. 
Indeed, the staggering load he had aboard bespoke 
money of itself. The old cop sipped his drink and 
put the glass down as I introduced Harry. He did 
not offer to shake Harry’s hand. A change was 
taking place in his face, the kind of change that 
would scare me to death if I had kept somebody’s 
car a little too long. It didn’t bother Harry. 
“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” he asked. 

“You have a 1963 gray racing Ferrari belonging 
to a man named James Larkin?” 

“Yes. Mr. Larkin loaned it to me.” 

“He also asked you to give it back to him, 
didn’t he?” The cop’s eyes had gone mean and a 
little wild. I gave Harry a warning glance, hoping 
he had seen the change in the cop’s face, but 
Harry wasn’t seeing much of anything. 

“I intend to return Mr. Larkin’s car as soon as 
possible,” Harry said, airy as hell. 

“You'll have it back tomorrow morning or PI 
book you right now for public intoxication. Is 
that clear!’ His voice was thickening dangerously. 
“Your friend Larkin won’t sign a complaint 
against you, but that don’t mean you’re not a 
tief,” The cop’s face had filled with blood. He 
was so abruptly filled with rage that he gurgled 
saying ‘“‘Larkin” and had lapsed into brogue. 
Harry tottered backward, and the young cop got 
up and stood between the two of them. “What the 
hell are you staring at!” the old man demanded 
of me. 

“Nothing,” I said. What I had been staring at 
was the strangled transformation in his face. 
With its raw symmetry and lunatic coloration, by 
its lurid hurled-out challenge to the world, his 
face resembled — did not look like, exactly, but 
more than reminded me of —the Maloney coat 
of arms on Aunt May’s ashtray. 

“As for you,” he said to Harry, “I should run 
you in for the hell of it.” The cop quivered so 
with fury that I knew it could not be present dis- 
taste or current anger that affected him so; it had 
to be something historical or racial. When I had 
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decided that, there wasn’t far to look. What the 
old cop saw in Harry’s high-bridged nose and 
tall carriage was Stuart treachery and Cromwel- 
lian cruelty and the wild geese fleeing and the 
Black and Tans and his grandmother and mother 
working in Miss Ann’s kitchen. The cop’s yellow 
eyes saw all over Harry’s face No Irish Need 
Apply. 

“Now just a minute here goddamnit! Harry 
began. He had no idea what was going on, and 
there was no reason he should have known what 
was going on. The old cop tried to get at Harry, 
but the young cop held him. “Go back to your 
table. Go finish your dinner. Get the hell out of 
here,” the young cop said to-Harry in a sensible 
voice. Harry left slowly, turning several times to 
look, the way men leave a fight they can’t afford 
but might win. “Get ahold of yourself, Jim,” the 
young cop said. s 

The old man relaxed so suddenly and utterly it 
was more a collapse. He emptied his drink, put 
the glass on the bar, and stood up slowly. “What 
the hell are you in all this, anyway?” he asked me. 
All anger and brogue had left his speech. 

“Pm his mechanic,” I said, pointing a thumb 
at the back room. 


And that made everything all right. His face- 
relaxed, and I could no longer imagine how I had 
once seen that coat of arms flaring at me. We 
were together now, the employed, the used, the 
exploited. “I want that car back to Larkin by 
noon tomorrow, is that clear?” j 

“I could get it back tonight but I have a —” 

“Noon tomorrow will do. Have Larkin call 
me.” He gave me a card, which I reverently put 
in my shirt pocket to indicate some kind of prior- 
ity. “And tell your friend keep stealin’ Ferraris.” 
His face flared again briefly. “He steals a Ford 
and Pll put his ay-ristocratic arse in jail, fairy 
necktie and all.” I nodded humbly, wanting to 
get it all over with. “Tell him he runs out of 
Ferraris, start stealin? Garson-Kanins, whatever 
they call them.” 

‘““Karmann-Ghias?” I suggested. 

“They'll do. No matter. Just tell him keep his 
thievin’ hands off Fords, or Pll take his belt and 
shoelaces away for a long time. Thank you for the 
drinks. Good night.” He marched directly to the 
door and out, exactly like a man looking for some 
time and a place to recapture himself. His partner 
turned and waved at me from the door, his face 
saying unmistakably Nothing. 


STEPHANOTIS 


By C. DAY LEWIS 


Pouring an essence of stephanotis 

Into his bath till the paneled, carpeted room 
Breathed like a paradise fit for sweltering houris, 
He.lapsed through scent and steam 


To another bathroom, shires and years away —- 
A makeshift one tacked onto 

The end of a cottage, it smelt of rusting pipes, 
Damp plaster. In that lean-to 


One night she sprinkled the stephanotis 

He’d given her — a few drops of delicate living 
Tasted by two still young enough to need 

No luxury but their loving. 


They are long parted, and their essence gone. 

Yet even now he can smell, 

Infused with the paradise scent, that breath of rusty 
Water and sweating wall. 
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à Patricia Boiley—Eastern Air Lines Ground Hostess, Kennedy Airport 
Why are there special Ground Hostesses 


at Eastern terminals? 


For the same reason dinners on our Famous Restaurant 
flights trom Chicago are byThe Pump Room. 
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Why are dinners on Eastern Famous Restaurant flights prepared by The EASTERN 
Pump Room, Voisin, and Old Original Bookbinder’s? Why do Eastern 
crews gọ back to school each year? Why will there soon be Ground h hb fi 

~ Hostesses to look after you at more major Eastern terminals? See how much better an airline can be 
f For one reason: to make Eastern the finest airline you’ve ever flown. i 


. You'll find new comfort, elegance, convenience, and quiet on Eastern 
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Every night George Thomson carries home 
the secret of the world’s finest Scotch. 
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An umbrella and a heated car protect George Thomson and his secret from the damp night air. 


If you look at the photograph carefully, 
you can actually see the secret. The rea- 
son for the outstanding quality of 
Johnnie Walker Black Label is Mr. 
Thomson’s nose. 

And a most talented nose it is. Mr. 
Thomson uses it to sniff out the subtle 
differences among the finest aged malt 
whiskies in Scotland. It dictates the ones 
to choose for character, the ones unique 
in body or maturity. He selects more 
than forty in all, adds just the right 


amount of mature Scotch grain whisky 
and creates the perfect balance of rich- 
ness, smoothness and mellowness. A 
balance that is, so to speak, on the nose. 

Black Label is a rich, satisfying 
Scotch quite unlike any other, because 
Mr. Thomson’s secret is quite unlike 


any other. 
Can everyone 


share Mr. Thomson’s secret? 


Almost everyone. It is no secret that 
Black Label is a favored Scotch. So much 


in demand in fact, it is actually rationed 
in the United Kingdom. But fortunately, 
the current U.S. quota is sufficient to 
maintain a reasonable supply. 

We suggest you carry home Black 
Label tonight. It’s now available with a 
year round gift carton 
as distinguished as the 
Scotch inside. The 
smooth, satisfying fla- 
vor of Johnnie Walker 
Black Label could 
change your taste for 
fine Scotch. 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. 
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The Canals of Copenhagen 


by PHOEBE-LOU ADAMS 


When at home, Miss Adams is the literary editor of the 
ATLANTIC. When abroad, she travels with curiosity and 
a lively sense of pleasure. This is the third in her new 
series of articles about Scandinavia; readers who like 
the way she wriles are recommended to her new book, 


A ROUGH MAP OF GREECE. 


~ 


de city of Copenhagen, a wide expanse of red 
and gray roofs from which green-bronze towers 
sprout like rococo stalagmites, straddles a narrow 
strait between the mainland of Zealand and a 
midget island southeast of the coast. The strait and 
island, which provide shelter from the tempera- 
mental waters of the Baltic Sea, are the reason for 
the city’s existence; Kgbenhavn means nothing 
more than chapman’s haven, and the town was 
founded for pure commercial convenience. It 


became the capital of Denmark out of governments - 


natural affinity for money. 
Copenhagen is a pretty city equipped with pal- 
aces, museums, theaters, orchestras, an excellent 


ballet company, superb furriers and silversmiths, - 


a handsome Renaissance waterfront, a network of 
canals, and the house where Hans Christian Ander- 
sen once lived. Wherefore the Danes urge their 
visitors to go to the amusement park. 

This park — Tivoli — sits in the spiritual if not 
the geographical center of town, between the 
Raadhus and the railway station. I arrived in 
Copenhagen in the middle of a cold, rainy, windy 
Sunday afternoon, probably the most suicidal time 
and weather to arrive anywhere, and took refuge 
in a hotel. It is a new hotel, decorated with a 
chaste good taste calculated to freeze the blood, 
but it has one great merit. It is unnaturally tall 
for this low-lying town. I was assigned a room on 
the fifteenth floor, where I peered out the window 
Drawing by the author. 
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into the scudding gray of mist and rain and consid- 
ered a ticket to some other place — Marrakesh, 
maybe. 

Looking east through breaks in the weather, I 
could see the remote pewtery roof-line of the island, 
the strait, where two tugs were fussing at a large 
black ship, and a tangle of red brick warehouse and 
office buildings along the waterfront. Below me 
was the railroad station, diagonally to the right 
across Vesterbrogade. Diagonally to my left lay 
a block full of trees, from which emerged the tops 
of improbable structures, including, in defiance 
of all reason, a fierce red and gold pagoda. Tivoli. 
I began to feel more cheerful, and when the rain 
let up, headed straight for the park. 

In spite of the damp and the cold, it was well 
populated. Behind the entrance gate, a white 
filigree structure suggesting onion domes, minarets, 
Gothic buttresses, and acanthus leaves in exuberant 
miscegenation, paths rambled in a wily maze 
which gave the impression that the place went on 
for miles. There were pavilions offering various 
styles of food and drink, appealing wooden animals 
and climbing games in a children’s playground 
from which all adults were excluded by a labyrin- 
thine yellow lattice, booths for mild gambling, a 
small but terrifying relative of the roller coaster, 
an open-air theater, a bandstand, and a string of 
stalls selling fruit, candy, and souvenirs. These 
souvenirs are frowsy foolishness, running heavily 
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to iridescent ashtrays and jointed wooden images 
with tufts of horsetail sticking out of the tops of their 
heads; these dolls are presumed to represent trolls. 
I mention them because Tivoli is, as far as I could 
discover, the only place in Denmark where such 
nonsense can be had. 

In fact, then, Tivoli contains the normal appurte- 
nances of an amusement park. What it lacks is the 
atmosphere of peanut dust, greasy paper, peeling 
paint, wilted tinsel, tarnished gilding, and general 
dishonesty. Everything is fresh, clean, pretty, and 
on the level — with the exception of the gambling 
games, which could hardlv survive if they were not 
rigged a bit in favor of the house. The place is 
unique among amusement parks in producing the 
impression that time and money are actually well 
spent there. : 

The great beauty of Tivoli is the layout, which, 
by the clever disposition of trees, shrubs, buildings, 
and artificial terraces, creates the illusion of vast 
space in what is actually a small plot of ground. 
Each enterprise has its own area of operation with 
no near competition. Barkers and wild neon signs 
are therefore not necessary; they would not be 
tolerated in any case. There are numerous water- 
works arranged as buffers between rival establish- 
ments, and these are a continual source of surprise 
and amusement. 

Although a great deal of water gets shot into the 
air, the simple fountain is hardly acknowledged in 
Tivoli. One pond contains a bevy of glass cylinders 
in which colored water rises, falls, and bubbles in 
unpredictable patterns. Another is fringed with 
glass lotus blooms shimmering with interior light, 
and a flight of huge glittering glass dragonflies 
skims across a third. The dragonflies are supported 
on bases which in the beginning dusk were already 
invisible. All the pools are surrounded by flower 
beds, which were given over to hyacinths, daffodils, 
and hydrangeas. 

As the dark settled in, Tivoli lit up. The pagoda 
sprouted giddy lanterns on every peak; a mosque, 
turned inside out, sparkled like a jewelry shop; 
limelight and brassy action exploded from the 
bandstand. All the paths proved to have lights, 
fiery mushrooms at ankle height or strange moons 
glowing in the trees. There were Japanese lan- 
terns, flowers, stars, and flights of invention unre- 
lated to any recognizable model. It amazed me, 
and continued to amaze me after I had circled 
the frontiers of the territory, that Tivoli should 
have room for a promenade in addition to all its 
other attractions. It does, though — a stretch of 
walk where young Danes with long legs and long 
eyelashes ramble under lace-leaved trees and lights 
like golden lilies. They lean their shoulders to- 
gether, hold hands, and chortle: softly. Or per- 
haps they actually converse. To the uninitiate 
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ear, the line between articulate Danish and amia- 
ble gurgling is not always detectable. 

In addition to the adolescents on the prome- 
nade, Tivoli harbored families whose small chil- 
dren were trying everything — especially the tiny 
rowboats on a miniature lake —stout citizens 
stuffing themselves in the restaurants, and grim 
ancients who clustered around the gambling booths 
looking like the bingo crowd in Pumpkin Center. 
The band, jaggedly reflected among the bubbling 
glass cylinders, was tootling Offenbach. When the 
music stopped, I drifted along to the stage where 
people from the ballet were doing a satirical 
dance-pantomime on the struggle between spring 
and bourgeois propriety. Spring won. Looking 
at the crowd around me, I suspected it was no 
contest. 

Tivoli cannot very well cover more than a dozen 
acres, and it may be less. It is humiliating to 
admit that my feet gave out while the Danes were 
still romping from pagoda to rowboat to tunnel of 
love. I had hardly burrowed into bed when a 
bomb went off outside my window, striping the 
walls with orange and turning the looking glass 
into a volcano. Why would anybody set off a 
bomb outside the fifteenth floor of a tourist hotel? 
Ridiculous. Must be a mistake. Second loud 
crash. Fireworks. 

: Down in Tivoli, the branches and light spring 
leaves of the trees hung like a canopy of ferns over 
the cold phosphorescent gold of the fireworks 
ground. An orange spark hissed upward, rose 
opposite the window, lifted another fifty feet, 
hovered, and cracked into a red chandelier which 


‘blossomed into green, blue, orange, the puffs of 


color falling through the dark until the last cas- 
cade of silver flame lit up the faces of the crowd 
in Tivoli, upturned like sunflowers to the magic of 
light in a black sky. 


I. THE prehistoric past, the sun was worshiped 
in Denmark with understandable fervor. Among 
the surviving relics of this cult is a sun disc mounted 
on a little wagon with a team of horses, the whole 
rig made of gold. It was my intention to visit the 
prehistoric wing of the National Museum to see 
this sun wagon, along with the lur horns, the 
Bronze Age weapons, and the various unexpected 
treasures turned up in peat bogs. But Monday is 
Monday the world over. The museum was closed, 
with a sign on the door announcing “LUKKET.” 
Hardly surprised, I walked on and found myself 
on the canal which infiltrates the older sections of 
Copenhagen. There are a number of canals, but 
this one loops around Christiansborg Castle and 
a group of handsome official buildings and gardens. 


an 


The canal is bordered by unexpectedly wide cob- 
blestone streets lined, on the uncastled side, with 
narrow old buildings topped by stepped gables. 


Some of the buildings are rosy! brick, some are 


gray stone; some of the gables are plain, some are 
finished off with marble swags and ornate mold- 
ings. The view down the canal is a fine example 
of unity in diversity, orderly and uncluttered but 
never monotonous. Although the facades of the 
buildings have remained unaltered, except for 
cleaning and repairs, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, things have happened to the interiors, and 
modernized apartments in these places are highly 
valued, since they combine elegant bohemianism 
with a view of the canal and its boats. 

The boats are divided between jitneys, which 
chuff off on schedule full of commuting business- 
men with briefcases, and sight-seeing launches, 
which post a schedule but actually leave when 
the captain concludes that no more passengers 
will turn up. There are also some small private 
pleasure boats that buzz about stirring up large 
wakes. 

I wandered from dock to dock until I found a 
launch about to leave. I did not much care where 
it might be going. It turned out we were to make 
a tour of the harbor. 

The captain — or perhaps he was the engineer 
— was a pleasant-faced elderly man who never 
uttered a word, presumably because speech would 
have separated him from his large aromatic pipe. 
Information came from a young woman who wore 
chino pants, a man’s shirt, and a battered gray 
raincoat. Her hair, amber-colored and curly, 
frothed from under a gob’s cap, and she cultivated 
a decidedly salty manner. She sat on the engine 
hatch, swinging her feet, and took a head count. 
Any French? No. Germans? Four. English? 
One. Danes? All the six remaining passengers, 
who were told that they would have to make do 
with the foreign tongues. They did not complain, 
and, the launch having turned around as neatly as 
a top, we set off down the canal. 

The principal charm of the excursion lay in 
the canals on both sides of the harbor. We passed 
a houseboat tied up in the green shadow under 
an overhanging tree and crawled under low stone 
bridges where the engine aroused absurd booming 
echoes. The water flickered with red and white 
reflections from the buildings ashore and some- 
times flashed silver as a high cloud passed over. 
Our guide proved to have a wide nautical acquaint- 
ance, but between shouted greetings to other 
boats she pointed out the fish market, the serpen- 
tine tower of the stock exchange, numerous 
churches of distinction, and, inevitably, Hans An- 
dersen’s house. We passed dry docks, the edge of 
a navy yard, and the spot from which a Russian 
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ship had recently refused to sail until divers had 
inspected the hull for lurking explosives. The 


‘guide was clearly of two minds about the Russian 


suspicion of sabotage; it was rather flattering that 
Danish inaction should have produced such a 
state of nerves, and it was also silly, because open 
assault with evidence left behind is demonstrably 
not the Danish way. 

This observation led logically to the source of 
half the current excitement in Denmark. (The 
other half was a book on suicide.) The launch 
turned toward the shore and slowed until it hung 
motionless alongside a flattish boulder. “That 
rock,” announced the guide tragically, “is where 
the little mermaid was until some wicked villain 
cut off her head.” We all gazed upon the boulder 
with funereal respect. 

Once the launch had moved on, the guide went 
into details. The bronze statue representing An- 
dersen’s romantically amphibious heroine had 
been a Copenhagen landmark for fifty years, much 
admired from the landscaped walk above the 
beach. Recently, somebody had come by night, 
equipped with a hacksaw and a good eye for 
police patrols, and had decapitated the mermaid 
just above the collarbone. The operation was 
particularly tricky because the boulder on which 
the statue sat is never entirely above water, the 
shore is paved with slippery rocks, and the prome- 
nade is pretty well lighted. There was also the 
matter of carrying away the head. While the van- 
dals had serious practical difficulties to overcome, 
they had in their favor the utter irrationality of the 
project, for what the authorities do not foresee, 
they take no measures to prevent. The criminals 
operated so neatly that no clue was left behind, 
and the embarrassed police had not even the 
shadow of a suspect. Meanwhile, the mermaid had 
been taken away to have her head recast. 

It had all been a most shocking affair, the guide © 
concluded, for everybody in the harbor, all the 
people coming and going with boats, had consid- 
ered the mermaid more as a living friend than a 
piece of statuary. “We really loved her, you know. 
She meant home and Copenhagen to all of us.” 

All of us, I discovered some days later, was an 
overstatement. A group of literary and theatrical 
people, enterprising characters with an average 
age of about thirty years, gloated over the busi- 
ness. Their reasons were officially aesthetic. The 
statue was denounced as a dreadful piece of 
nineteenth-century sentimentality designed to en- 
courage foreigners in the belief that sugary fairy 
tales represent the apex of Danish literary achieve- 
ment. The simpering attention lavished on Ander-. 
sen by tourists is particularly maddening to Danes 
who have discovered that Andersen in translation 
loses the satirical, irreverent, even malevolent wit 
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which makes him, on his own ground, closer kin 
to Dean Swift than to Andrew Lang. 

I presently began to suspect other, unofficial 
reasons for the glee aroused by the mutilation of 
the mermaid. Nebulous, difficult to pin down, 
largely unjustifiable on any practical grounds, 
there ran through the talk of these young Danes 
a steady current of exasperation with efficiency, 
comfort, and good order. They complained not 
that it is difficult to grow rich, but that it is almost 
impossible to stay poor; not of the quality of 
housing, but of the red tape involved in finding 
a place to live, or, much worse, in getting permis- 
sion to build one; not of deficiencies in social or 
medical services, but of their enervating, perva- 
sive, constantly improving embrace. They com- 
plained of their elders— always talking about 
being resistance fighters in the war, when every- 
body knows there was hardly a shot fired during 
the whole business — but there was more envy 
than cynicism in the tone. Finally, they complained 
of having nothing serious to complain about, 
which for persons of artistic ambition practically 
amounts to technological unemployment. 

When I described this conversation to the witty, 
iconoclastic poet and critic Elsa Gress Wright, she 
said it was only to be expected. “We used to be 
quarrelsome people, you know — quite recently, 
too — time of Napoleon. Fight anybody. Fight 
about anything. Wars all the time. Now all that 
energy is still boiling around, but there’s no use 
for it. Too well organized.” Surely it must go 
somewhere? “Well—-we have a high divorce 
rate and a high suicide rate.” 

The government has since taken steps to oblige 
malcontents, artistic and otherwise, by giving them 
something definite to denounce. This was not the 
intention, merely the natural result, of the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry for Cultural Foundations. 
On its cultural kick, the Danish Parliament author- 
ized the award of an income of $3000 a year for 
three years to six writers, six visual artists, and 
three composers. The announced object was to 
give the money to “young artists so that they 
could afford to devote themselves to creative work,” 
but the committee, like most such committees, 
wanted to back sure winners, with the result that 
some of the money went to people who did not 
need it in the least. The outcries of the unsuccessful 
candidates attracted the attention of other citizens, 
from utter cranks to sober workmen. It is reported 
that one gentleman, unimpressed by arguments 
that culture is a national necessity, spoke as follows: 
“If people want to be. artists, that’s their business. 
Why. should we workers support them? Some 
fellows like to fish and some like to hunt and some 
like to collect stamps. Next thing, you’ll be want- 
ing us to support them, too.” 
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When I was in Copenhagen, this glorious row 
had not begun, and the artistic colony had no 
cause to take up arms. 

To sufferers from uncongenial peace and quiet, 
the attack on the mermaid therefore seemed a blow 
for anarchy, a consoling proof that chaos and old 
night still survive in Denmark. Perhaps it was a. 
blow for anarchy, or even a protest against the 
Andersen cult, but it struck me that the headsman 
might equally well have been a kleptomaniac 
art collector who, unable to lift the whole statue 
(she was quite a sizable girl), had settled for the 
head. 

Since it seemed unkind to mention this theory 
aloud, I brought up that gold sun wagon at the 
museum. I still hadn’t seen it. I had seen palace 
gardens, the ballet, and the city hall. I had seen 
C. L. David’s museum, which is a fine old town 
house where white enamel lies so thick on the stair- 
case that it shimmers like porcelain, and the dark, 
silky eighteenth-century furniture stands much as 
it did when the house was lived in. I had talked 
with three housing experts and decided that Dan- 
ish housing is like Cyprus politics: anyone who 
understands the situation has been misinformed. 
I had visited two flowery, casual country towns, 
a deliberately picturesque fishing village, and the 
bustling suburb of Gladsaxe, where the lord mayor, 
Erhard Jacobsen, is conducting experiments rang- 
ing from the insanity of a swimming pool (every 
town in Denmark now clamors for one, and the 
cement suppliers cannot cope) to a municipal 
theater and an ingenious time-and-space-saving 
revision of the school system. But no matter how 
carefully I studied the published schedule of oper- 
ation, no matter how conscientiously I hastened 
to the doors at what seemed to be the proper time, 
the museum remained. gloomily LUKKET. 

Ashamed to admit my incompetence, I merely 
hinted at an intention to visit the sun wagon. 
The Danes were all interest, like cats at a mouse- 
hole. 

Had I been to the museum at al? Well, no — 
sheepishly —I hadn’t managed to get there at 
the right time yet. And how many times had I 
tried? More sheepish, I confessed the truth. ‘Three. 
Chorus of chuckles and hoots from the Danes. 
“That’s nothing,” they said. “You have hardly 
begun.” They claimed to know people who have 
spent years in futile efforts to catch that museum 
open. They referred to a folk myth which main- 
tains that it never does open. They assured me 
that I would quite possibly never get into the 
place at all. 

They were right. Whitsun holidays and extem- 
pore changes of schedule continued to baffle me, 
and I never got past the LUKKET sign. For all I 
know, the mermaid’s head is in there. 
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HAVE THE UNDERTAKERS REFORMED? 


by Jessica Mitford 


The proffered honor of having a coffin named afler her 
was bul one of the many aftereffects of Jessica Mitford’s 
brilliant vivisection of the burial business in THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH. In this postmortem she fells 
of many other changes and reactions provoked by her 
1963 exposé. 


i England, the name Mitford is no doubt asso- 
ciated in most people’s minds with my sister Nan- 
cy’s novels and biographies. In America, like it or 
not (and I am not sure all the Mitfords will like it), 
our name has suddenly become synonymous with 
cheap funerals. For example, an attorney of my 
acquaintance accompanied his clients to make fu- 
neral arrangements for a deceased relative. The 
clients said they would prefer the most inexpensive 
arrangements available, to which the undertaker 
replied, “If you mean one of those Mitford-style 
funerals, we don’t handle them.” A manufacturer 
has approached me with plans and specifications 
for a mass-produced inexpensive coffin, which he 
proposes to market as the Jessica Mitford Casket. 
A local radio wag announced, ‘‘Here’s how to cut 
the cost of dying: just pay the undertaker fifty dol- 
lars; he wraps you in brown paper, puts on thirty 
dollars’ worth of postage stamps, and mails you to 
Jessica Mitford.” 
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The undertakers’ trade journals, in characteris- 
tically colorful language, inveigh month after month 
against “the Mitford bomb,” “the Mitford war 


dance,” “the Mitford storm clouds,” “Mitford mis- 


sile,” “Mitford blast,” and “Mitford fury.” 

Perhaps I should say at the outset that while they 
have generously accorded me all the credit for stir- 
ring up the funeral controversy, actually the na- 
tionwide discussion of our funeral practices has 
reached far beyond the readership of any one book. 
It has been carried on in newspaper surveys, edi- 
torials, letters to the editor, in churches and syna- 
gogues, on radio and television, in state legislatures, 
in trade unions and in labor publications, and, 
oddly enough, at social gatherings as a new form of 
dinner party small talk. 

To what extent is the talk resulting in action? Is 
the discussion having any effect on the cost and style 
of funerals? Are there any signs of funeral reforms 
taking place, and have the death industries changed 
their ways at all? 

The undertakers, uncertain how best to handle 
the sudden assault on their multimillion-dollar em- 
pire, are reacting in a variety of ways. Some good 
advice published in Casket and Sunnyside, an under- 
takers’ trade journal, seems to have gone largely 
unheeded: “ ‘Stay Silent? That was the watch- 
word passed down by the newly formed public rela- 
tions agency representing the entire funeral indus- 
try in the Northeastern Ohio area when the two- 
month siege of Mitford storms started to howl over 
the area in mid-September. . . . By writing letters 
to the editor, or by accepting equal time on radio or 
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TV or in the newspapers to explain or combat .. . 
we only place ourselves in a defensive position and 
add fuel for further controversy.” 

However, the invitations to appear on television 
and the sudden wooing of undertakers by news- 
paper reporters and radio interviewers proved too 
hard to resist. The voice of the mortician is heard 
in our land. 

Now that he has been afforded a public forum, 
what is he saying? He is pleading not guilty. He 
protests that the simple funeral priced in the neigh- 
borhood of $150 is available; it can be had; one 
need only ask for it. 

The same/ theme, now dominates his advertising. 
The scope and tone of funeral advertising have 
changed remarkably — enough to attract the atten- 
tion of Advertising Age, which said, “The funeral cost 
question is turning into an ad hassle.” The small, 
discreet notices on the obituary page, stressing “‘the 
finest for those who care enough,” “dignity,” “‘sin- 
cerity,” and so on, have been replaced by full-page 
canned ads prepared by the national trade associa- 
tions. These have blossomed in hundreds of news- 
papers throughout the country (generally sponsored 
and paid for by a local group of funeral establish- 
ments). They defend the undertakers and proclaim 
the availability of low-cost funerals, “under $200.” 

The Clark Burial Vault Company, in what Casket 
. and Sunnyside calls ‘‘a full-scale counterattack,” took 
full-page advertisements in half a dozen mass- 
circulation magazines. The ads are headlined “‘The 
Man You Lean On in Your Lonely Hour,” and 
“There Is an Hour-When You Reach for Calm 
and Knowing Hands’’; the text is all about what 
good fellows funeral directors are. 

The giants of the industry, who operate indepen- 
dently of the trade associations, have responded 
with their own advertising of the “Not me!” varl- 
ety: “Are funeral costs too high? Not at Forest 
Lawn! “High cost of dying? Not at Sunset 
View!’ Pierce Brothers of Los Angeles pictures a 
dear old lady saying: “Our clergyman recom- 
mended Pierce Brothers for the funeral service, 
because he knew we had so little to spend.” And 
Olinger Mortuaries of Denver: “Anyone wanting 
a simple disposal may retain us for $150.” 

All this is entirely new. Surveys conducted 
before the “ad hassle” showed that in most metro- 
politan areas minimum prices for an adult’s funeral 
(except for indigent cases) were pegged by informal 
industry agreement at upwards of $450 for the un- 
dertaker’s charges alone, not including burial plot 
or “extras.” Now that the undertakers have pub- 
licly announced they will provide the low-cost 
funeral for anybody who wants it, they are increas- 
ingly being called upon to do so. There are indica- 
tions that this is already having some effect: 

Investor's Reader reports, “One industry not shar- 
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ing the trend to higher-priced merchandise is cas- 
kets. Last week president John Timothy McGilli- 
cuddy of National Casket Company bitterly blamed 
Jessica Mitford’s best seller The American Way of 
Death for lower sales and earnings in the 1964 fiscal 
year. . . . He noted National Casket’s dollar sales 
fell 4%. . . . But he is convinced the down-trad- 
ing trend ‘won’t last.’”? Considering that manufac- 
turers’ goods on the whole enjoyed a dollar-volume 
increase of about 5 percent in 1963-1964, the pro- 
portionate decline in casket sales would be closer to 
9 percent at the wholesale level. In terms of retail 
sales of funerals, the decline is apparently greater 
yet. 

Casket and Sunnyside says it is rumored that “‘fu- 
neral directors in some areas report the average 
price of funerals selected at their establishments is 
down 30 percent.” 

Mortuary Management, another trade journal, 
quotes “one group of morticians” as saying, ‘‘Since 
‘the book’ has been out, our average sale has 
dropped at least $100 per case. Our local casket 
manufacturer ran a test and reports a similar expe- 
rience in our area.” 

Four casket manufacturers out of five who were 
visited at random in New York State report ‘“‘a run 
on cheaper boxes; our customers are emphasizing 
cheaper lines.” A Long Island manufacturer of 
decorative handles and fixtures for caskets says that 

“negative publicity has increased demand for less 
expensive lines of hardware.” 

A comparison was made of the mca bills of 
members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union for the last quarter of 1962 and the 
last quarter of 1963, to determine whether the 
publicity in 1963 had had any effect on prices. 
Harry Haskell, director of the Death Benefit De- 
partment of the union, was astonished to find that 
the average funeral charge had dropped by $134 — 
from $974 in 1962 to $840 in 1963 — and this in a 
period of generally rising prices. 

The number of mortuaries advertised for sale in 
the trade journals has about doubled in recent 
months. 

The Exchange, a florists’ publication, advises its 
readers: “If 65% to 90% of our business is funeral 
flowers —- and we personally feel it is toward the 
higher percentage — any reduction would be seri- 
ous. . . . Now is the time to explore new markets . 
which will augment the funeral factor — before mar- 
kets are needed which will replace it. . . . Were 
not saying that the effect of The American Way of 
Death will be to lop off half of your funeral work 
next week, month or year, but if there is any cut- 
back in funeral expenses, we will feel it!’ 

The selling of “‘pre-need memorial estates’? — 
cemetery jargon meaning graves for future occu- 
pancy — has also slowed down since people have 


learned of the fantastically high profits extracted by 
the commercial cemeteries and have seen for them- 
selves on television some of the high-pressure sales 
techniques used to “soften up the prospect.” 

A cemetery “consultant, whose firm services 
some six hundred cemeteries, told me, ‘“‘Pre-need 
has fallen off plenty. The cemeteries are getting 
panicky.” Salesmen are flocking out of this for- 
merly lucrative field because the opportunities for 
making quick money are no longer there. The con- 
sultant feels that “the main problem is getting into 
homes.” He believes that this can be traced partly 
to the fact that pre-need selling has been “too ag- 
gressive; there’s been too much harassment of peo- 
ple.” He added, “The cemetery business is sick all 
over the country. It’s a touchy business to begin 
with, but all this adverse comment was the kiss of 
death!” 

Commercial schemes, developed in response to 
the outcry against the high cost of dying, are pop- 
ping up in many parts of the country. (Needless to 
say, the buyer should investigate carefully before 
entering into these deals.) A West Coast cemetery 
promoter is currently touting a package deal which 
would include undertaking services and burial plot 
for $250. An East Coast firm advertises “direct 
cremation” for $211, including plain pine coffin, 
transportation of the body, and metal container for 
the ashes. 

As might be expected, the funeral and memorial 
societies, consumer groups devoted to the principle 
of simple, low-cost funerals, have shown a tremen- 
dous spurt of growth. Ernest Morgan, one of the 
founders of this movement, estimates that mem- 
bership has almost tripled as a result of recent pub- 
licity and now comprises some fifty thousand fam- 
ilies. Most of these societies have contracts with 
local undertakers to provide the “simple funeral” 
for members for around .$150. They find them- 
selves increasingly called upon to counsel nonmem- 
bers who have suffered a death in the family, and 
to advise community agencies. 


ae funeral societies, pioneers for funeral reform, 
were originally organized by the Unitarians and 
other nonconformist Protestant sects. Other de- 
nominations are now beginning to join existing fu- 
neral societies, organize societies of their own, or 
adopt their own rules about the conduct of funerals. 
The desire for funeral reform is evidenced in all 
faiths, far beyond the ranks of the funeral society 
movement. 

I have spokén with clergymen of many different 
denominations who conduct a large number of fu- 
nerals in their parishes. Almost all of them’ have 
observed a new trend toward moderation, spurred 
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by public awareness of the danger of being fleeced. 
They have also noted a new restraint on the part of 
undertakers when dealing with bereaved families. 
Many of the clergy have always advocated funer- 
ary simplicity, but until now with little success. 
Some provide forms, to be kept in church files, on 
which parishioners may indicate the type of 
funeral they wish, as a safeguard against exploita- 
tion of survivors when death occurs. These forms, 
little used in the past, are suddenly much in demand. 

The Reverend Arthur Miller of Denver’s Mount 
View Presbyterian Church officiates at more than 
one hundred funerals a year. He reports, ‘“‘“There’s 
been a tremendous amount of discussion of fu- 
neral costs, and a noticeable drop in the num- 
ber of expensive funerals. People are alerted to 
methods to force up the price of funerals, and they’re 
more ready to resist. —The undertakers are much 
more defensive, and the better ones are making an 
effort to take a more moderate attitude.” The Rev- 
erend. Donald H. Gratiot of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Rochester, New York, says, “The discus- 
sion has had a great effect on the laity. Unques- 
tionably, people are tending to simpler funerals. 
The funeral directors are on the defensive; they’re 
less aggressive. They allow the bereaved consider- 
ably more freedom; their attitude is less authorita- 
tive than before.” The Reverend Warren McClain 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church in Pasadena, 
California, says, “It’s a big subject for conversa- 
tion. People talk openly about funerals now with- 
out being embarrassed. Many undertakers have 
become very sensitive and aware of possible criti- 
cism.” And the Reverend C. E. Crowther, senior 
Episcopalian chaplain at U.C.L.A., says, “There’s 
a tendency to less extravagant funerals. A Los 
Angeles undertaker told me, ‘There’s consumer 
resistance; it’s costing me money.’ The morticians 
are tremendously sensitive; they all say, ‘Have 
you read that dreadful book?’ ” 

In Berkeley, California, the Reverend Laurance 
Cross of the Northbrae Community Church re- 
ported that a leading undertaker had told him peo- 
ple are no longer asking for high-priced funerals: 
“They are asking for low-priced; they want to see 
the cheapest. There’s a consciousness of price that 
didn’t exist before. The undertakers are very much 
aware of whats going on.” And the Reverend Cor- 
nelius Bakker of the South Congregational Church 
of Waterbury, Connecticut: “I think people are 
conscious of the fact they’ve been abused. People 
are interested in what’s been said; nowadays most 
are satisfied with the simple, closed coffin. There 
have already been savings to people. Even the 
tradition-bound are doing some rethinking. If what 
I see and hear locally is true elsewhere, I am sure 
that the stranglehold of the undertakers upon our 
society has been broken.” 


The Atlantic Monthly ` 


Jewish leaders have long deplored the fact that 
their congregations are pressured into accepting a 
style of funeral which directly violates Jewish reli- 
gion and tradition. They have seized on the current 
discussions to press home their point, and an inten- 
sive re-evaluation of funerary practices is now under 
way in synagogues and rabbinical councils. The 
United Synagogue of America is in the process of 
codifying burial practices to eliminate those fea- 
tures of the modern funeral that are repugnant to 
Jewish teachings: elaborate coffins (metal coffins 
are specifically prohibited), embalming, public 
viewing of the body, display of flowers. 

The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations, 
in conjunction with the Rabbinical Council of 
America, has negotiated an agreement with the 
Jewish Funeral Directors of America, Incorporated, 
“to bar excesses in funerals.” The Jewish Funeral 
Directors have responded by adopting a revised 
code of ethics which includes these clauses: “careful 
observance of all instructions and the customs of 
every family,” “charges for our service shall be 
plainly stated,” ‘“‘advertising shall be clear, accu- 
rate and free of any misleading representations,” 
“clients shall be provided with complete freedom 
of choice of services within their means and pref- 
erence.” 

The undertakers trade associations, anxious to 
head off the growing movement in the churches for 
funeral reform, have enlisted the aid of Dr. Edgar 
N. Jackson, a Methodist minister who tours the 
country speaking under their auspices. His recent 
book, For the Living, has been distributed free to 
72,000 clergymen by the National Funeral Directors 
Association. As Casket and Sunnyside says, ‘““Sponsor- 
ing of this book is a key point of N.F.D.A.’s current 
program of public relations.” 

Dr. Jackson speaks of an ‘“‘explosion”’ following 
publication of The American Way of Death. His book 
is an appeal for the funerary status quo; he thinks 
that changes in our funeral customs could cause 
“irreparable damage.” In answer to the question 
“Should a person go into debt for a funeral?” he 
suggests that “‘wisely handled debt is encouraged 
rather than discouraged by American business 
methods” and explains that incurring a funeral 
debt “may help persons effectively meet the crises 
of their lives. If debt is an aid in doing that, the 
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Columbia Record of Columbia, South Carolina, reads: 
“Body Donors Have Flooded Market.” The writer 
says that South Carolinians wanting to donate their 
bodies to scientific research have deluged the Medi- 
cal College of South Carolina: “The high cost of 
funerals, satirized in Jessica Mitford’s book, has 


: caused people everywhere to think about donating 


their bodies to medical schools to escape burial 
expenses.” 

According to Walter D. North, curator of the 
Demonstrators Association of Illinois, an agency 
that solicits such bequeathals, the desire to avoid 


. funeral expense is “way down at the bottom of the 


debt may be good.”? He even summons divine au- ` 


thority for expensive funerals: “We read in the New 
Testament of the woman who used rare and expen- 


sive ointment to prepare the body of Jesus for his ` 


burial.” 


Ås IMPORTANT by-product of the funeral furor is 
the sharp rise in bequeathals of cadavers to medical 
schools for research purposes.’ A headline in the 
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list of reasons why people are responding. Far more 
often bequests are made out of gratitude to a doctor 
for some fine service.” Mr. North reports an enor- 
mous increase in bequests from Chicagoans in all 
economic brackets — “from Lakeshore Drive to the 
slum areas? — since people have become aware of 
the need. In the past six months he has received 
1068 bequests compared with 457 for the same pe- 


riod a year ago. 


An investigation of the funeral industry, with a 
view to protective legislation, was initiated last year 
by the Anti-trust Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate. 
Casket and Sunnyside warned: “In the face of this 
threat funeral service must be exceedingly scrupu- 
lous, bending ‘over backward’ to avoid even the 
slightest appearance of taking advantage of the 
public.” 

This is a hard thing to avoid, it seems. Some of 
the testimony must have given the senators a jolt. 
For example, their inquiry into the reasons for the 
National Funeral Directors Association’s policy 
against permitting members to advertise “‘pre- 
arranged” funerals brought this exchange: 


Senator Kenneth B. Keating: Mr. Raether [executive 
secretary of NFDA] is quoted as having said to an NEDA 
convention: 

“Are you,” meaning the funeral directors, “ready, 
willing, and able to become part of a program that is 
going to lower the quality of the average funeral! service 
selected to the point where you will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to stay in business rendering the service you 
now give?” And he added, “If funeral directors insist 
in soliciting pre-need funerals, they are in fact pre-ar- 
ranging the funeral of their profession.” Was that an 
accurate portrayal of what you said at this convention? 
Howard C. Raether: Yes, it is. 

Senator Keating: And so you apparently feel it does 
lower the quality of the average funeral service. 

Mr. Raether: Across the board it does, because it in- 
volves solicitation, and in many areas it involves price, 
and it involves the idea of arranging a funeral regardless 
of the desires of the survivors, those upon whose shoul- 
ders should rest the arrangements for the person who 
has died. 

Senator Keating: In other words, if a person who is de- 
ceased wanted to have a modest funeral, but those who 
survive want to have a lavish funeral, you think that the 
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survivors should have their way rather than the de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Raether: Yes. 

Senator Keating: That is a very frank statement, and I 
commend you for your frankness. I ‘think that there 
would be many who would differ with that... . 
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Testimony was also taken from leaders of Na- 
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tional Selected Morticians, a trade association which - 


represents primarily the bigger operators and which 
has traditionally been ‘at loggerheads with NFDA 
over the matter of advertising and prearrangement. 
The fight that ensued between the two organizations 
was deplored editorially in Mortuary Management: 
“Tt is redundant to say that all funeral directors 
greatly regret the angry, quarrelsome and bitter dis- 
pute in which two important national associations 
of funeral directors now find themselves. Oh, the 
exultation that must be going on in the Jessica Mit- 
ford household.” (Not so, alas — this battle of the 
titans went uncelebrated in our home.) 


Senator Philip A. Hart, chairman of the subcom- 


mittee, indicated that further hearings will be held 
involving the casket companies and other elements 
of the industry before final recommendations are 
made. He added, “Meanwhile, members of the 
funeral industry should take a hard look at their own 
methods of pricing and advertising in light of the 
testimony developed in this hearing.” 

Inquiries on a state level are also under way in 
New York, Colorado, and California. These inves- 
tigations have not been without their difficult mo- 
ments. In New York two investigators from the 
attorney general’s office had just left an undertak- 
ing establishment when they were run off the road 
in heavy rain by a “mysterious black Cadillac.” Ac- 
cording to Barnett Levy, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the investigation, they had a very 
narrow escape; detectives assigned to this work now 
take special precautions to conceal their movements 
and are provided with police protection. Mr. Levy 
says that a large number of complaints of overcharg- 
ing and bill-padding have come to his attention, and 
that in many instances he has obtained a substantial 
reduction in the bill. 

The newspapers in Denver have accorded enor- 
mous coverage to the battle now in progress between 
the state senate and the funeral interests. A resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of all phases of the 
funeral industry passed the state senate with only 
three dissenting votes — “‘indicative of the under- 
current of resentment,” said Democratic State Sen- 
ator Roy Romer. ““There’s a lot of steam behind 
this study; we’re not going to let it lie.” 

Last autumn, a bipartisan committee of the sen- 
ate blocked appointment of the owner of Olinger, 
Denver’s leading mortuary, to the Mortuary Board 
because of his series of “‘anti-Mitford’’ ads in the 
Denver Post, the contents of which were condemned 
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HAVE THE UNDERTAKERS REFORMED? 


by Republican State Senator William Chenoweth 
as. “irresponsible.” In an apparent effort to shore 
up his sagging public image, the embattled under- 
taker has now erected a 365-foot lighted cross on 
beautiful Mount Lindo. This curious move aroused 
much anguish among Denver citizens, one of whom 
sourly wrote to the Denver Post suggesting that 
Mount Lindo be renamed “Mitford Mountain.” 
T W3, NBC’s satirical television program, promptly 
awarded Olinger its Golden Lily Award of the 
Week: “It’s bound to cut down on sin. Who can 
sin with all that light shining in the window?” 

On both sides of the controversy, there are those 
who think that as soon as the furor subsides there 
will be a return to funerals-as-usual. Others in 
both camps think the discussion may have a pro- 
found effect on American funeral customs. I have 
no predictions. Yet a remark made by the pastor 
of a wealthy suburban church might seem to offer 
some hope for the Ultimate Consumer. He said: 

“I think funeral fashions are changing. The co- 
gnoscenti are beginning to think it’s gauche to put 
on a big show because there’s- been so much ridi- 
cule lately of fancy, expensive funerals.” 


FOUR-WORD LINES 


By MAY SWENSON 


Your eyes are just 

like bees, and I 

feel like a flower. 
Their brown power makes 
a breeze go over 

my skin. When your 
lashes ride down and 
rise like brown bees’ 
legs, your pronged gaze 
makes my eyes gauze. 
I wish we were 

in some shade and 

no swarm of other 
eyes to know that 

I’m a flower breathing 
bare, laid open to 
your bees’ warm stare. 
Pd let you wade 

in me and seize 

with your eager brown 
bees’ power a sweet 
glistening at my core. 


THE POLITE LIE sy ROBERT GRAVES 


Poet, novelist, and historian, Robert Graves is a classical scholar who is at home in many languages and whose 
_ reputation as a translator has been justly acclaimed. In the following essay, Mr. Graves tells of some of the pitfalls 


that beset a translator and provides us with some very helpful guideposts. 


Ee often having both translated and been myself translated, 
I cannot claim to be a professional linguist, but at least to feel thor- 
oughly at home in English, and to have picked up the main lan- 
guages that formed it, more or less in the historical order of their 
appearance. That is to say, I learned, or rather absorbed, German as 
a child from my mother, whose family was Saxon, and from three 
long summer holidays spent on my grandfather’s estate near Munich. 
Neither my accent nor my vocabulary has lost or gained much since 
I was eleven years old; and in conversation with Germans, idiomatic 
phrases float up unsought from the back of my mind. But I never 
learned to read the language in those days, so that now, if anyone 
writes me a German letter, I repeat the words aloud to myself and 
take them in through the ear. At Oxford, ten years later, Anglo- 
Saxon formed part of my English literature course, and I found it 
easily understandable as a Germanic dialect. 

French had been taught me at school by the hard way of irregular 
verbs and gender rhymes, such as bijou, caillou, pou, chou, genou, hibou, . 
joujou; but at a period when we were on bad terms with France — 
the Entente Cordiale not having yet been cemented. The French 
master, an Englishman, although lavish with impositions if written 
work showed carelessness, never dared make us distort our mouths 
or lips for the correct pronounciation of tu, du, pu, ému, or -train, bain, 
métropolitain, or les feuilles d'automne — he would have lost all control 
over the class. I am still self-conscious about talking what Chaucer 
called “French of Paris” as opposed to “French after the school of 
Stratford-atte-Bow’”’?; and though my frequent visits to France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland must add up to several years of residence, I 
seldom play the Parisian except over a telephone: for intelligibility. 
French remains a foreign language, not only because it was forced on 
me but because I cannot think in the French way, and have a guilty 
sense of playacting if drawn into complicated discussions with acade- 
micians or Left Bank intellectuals. Nor, apparently, can they think 
as I do, since fewer of my books have been translated into French than 
even into Hebrew, Finnish, or Magyar. Nevertheless, I do féel at home 
with the language spoken by our Norman-French ancestors. Since 
they owned extensive domains in southern France, it came close to 
the langue d’oc, or Provengal; and so does Mallorquin, the domestic 
language of Majorca, which has been my home for thirty-five years. 

From the age of seven to nineteen I studied Latin, never rebelling 
against its discipline — perhaps because my father persuaded me 
that every gentleman must be a Latin scholar — and came to respect 
it as the most sober, economical, and unambiguous of languages. 
Latin first made me conscious of the translation problem. German 
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and English, even French and English, have 
close syntactical resemblances, but Latin taught 
me to think in a fascinatingly different way: 
with ablative absolutes, gerunds, and intricate 
Chinese boxes of clauses piling up to the reso- 
nant verbal finish. In the Latin composition 
hour, each English sentence had 'to be recast Cic- 
eronically. I can still write Latin hexameters or 
elegiac couplets on almost any subject at the drop 
of a hat; and (every second June) prepare a Latin 
oration, to be delivered at the Oxford Encaenia, 
in a sufficiently correct draft for two kindhearted 
classical dons to polish. Charles Chaplin, who was 
being awarded an honorary doctorate on the 1361 
occasion, told me afterward how deeply he re- 
gretted never having had Latin included in his 
rough East End schooling. “It is the backbone of 
English,” he said vehemently. And, indeed, in early 
Saxon times Latin was our sole literary language, 
and taught King Alfred, who translated Boethius 
and Bede from it, the art of clear expression. 

At school I also learned Greek, which is too 
extensive a language to be read without a dictionary 
even by those who have won first-class honors in 
classics at Oxford or Cambridge, which I never 
did, and demands taste as well as precision from its 
students. Not every important Greek writer — 
important in the sense of providing reliable his- 
torical information or neat philosophical theories — 
is a good writer of Greek. Incidentally, attempts 
have Deen made to remove St. James’s Epistle 
from the New ‘Testament canon, on the ground 
that he wrote rather too well. But St. James was 
an educated Temple priest, not a Galilean fisher- 
man or Syrian tentmaker, and Alexandrian Greek 
will have been his second language. 

My early affection for Greek allows me to dis- 
tinguish good writing from bad, and I am more 
aware of its poetic potentialities than those of 
Castilian Spanish, which I have read daily since 
emigrating to Spain in 1929. It seems that unless 
driven by circumstances to adopt the customs of a 
foreign nation and break all contact with one’s 
own, none but a born mimic can achieve full com- 
mand of its idioms after his early teens. 

So I am lucky to have been educated in the main 
linguistic components of English: Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon by way of German, Norman-French by way 
of Mallorquin and French, Greek, which provides 
most of our scientific vocabuldry, and Spanish, 
from which we have borrowed more than from any 
other vernacular except French. ; 

My interest in English is both loyal and practi- 
cal. Since the age of fifteen I have been dedicated 
to one sole pursuit: that of poetry. And the writing 
of English poetry demands that one should know 
the language in depth as well as in breadth. A 
poem’s emotional force depends on the strength 
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and virtue of its component words; and the longer 
a word has been turned over by countless tongues 
and pens, and smoothed with use, the more power- 
fully will it strike home. This metaphor is, I sup- 
pose, suggested by the Old Testament account of 
how Israel’s leading poet, King David, when he 
went out to fight Goliath, chose smooth pebbles 
from the brook as sling bolts. Notice that this stark 
sentence — David, when he went out to fight Goltath 
chose smooth pebbles from the brook as sling bolts — owes 
nothing to Norman-French. “Thought” is an 
Anglo-Saxon word; “fancy? and “imagination” 
are of Romance origin. The thoughtful depth of 
English seems to be mainly Anglo-Saxon; the im- 
aginative breadth, Romance. But since the lan- 
guage has been constantly changing down the 
centuries, and at various social levels, a poet should 
know the history of each word he uses. So should 
all translators. 


Fox some years I earned my livelihood by writing 
historical novels. There are two different methods. 
One is to enliven a chunk of ancient history by 
making the characters speak and behave in modern 
style. The central event in an early-Tudor novel 
published a few years ago was the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, at which the heroine, a maid of honor to 
King Henry, remarked brightly to her chivalrous 
hero: “I do hate parties, darling, don’t you?? This 
fancy-dress foolery started, I suppose, with Mark 
Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthurs Court. 
The alternative method is suddenly to be pos- 
sessed by a ghost with a grievance against historians, 
to relive his life and rethink his thoughts in the 
language that he himself used. I wrote once: 


To bring the dead to life 

Is no great magic. 

Few are wholly dead: 

Blow on a dead man’s embers 
And a live flame will start. 


Let his forgotten griefs be now, 

And now his withered hopes; 
Subdue your pen to his handwriting 
Until it prove as natural 

To sign his name as yours. 


Limp as he limped, 

Swear by the oaths he swore; 

If he wore black, affect the same; 
If he had gouty fingers, 

Be yours gouty too. 


Assemble tokens intimate of him — 
A seal, a cloak, a pen; 

Around these elements then build 
A home familiar to 

The greedy revenant, 


The Allantic Monthly 


The theme of my novel Wife to Mr. Milton came 
suddenly with the realization that Milton was what 


we now call a “‘trichomaniac” (meaning that he 


had an obsession about hair -~ his own and wom- 
en’s). This discovery gave me the key to his la- 
mentable marriage with Marie Powell of Forest 
Hill, truly a ghost with a grievance. Yet to keep 
any hint of modern psychology or sociology from 
intruding, I wrote the book in pure mid-seven- 
teenth-century style, avoiding all words later of 
occurrence than 1651, the year in which she died. 
The language had to vary greatly from character 
to character, Marie Powell’s main associates being 
Royalists and rural, John Milton’s Roundhead and 
urban. Worse, she wore a dark-blue favor, he a 
light-blue —- miscegenation between the senior uni- 
versities can be dangerous in the extreme. Here 
is Marie, accompanied by her humorless and ambi- 
tious poet, in London at the beginning of the Civil 
War: 


One early morning I went out with my husband to 
the Artillery Garden, where he performed military 
exercises in a company of volunteers from his Ward 
banded together by their common religious interest. 
He told me, as he went, that he was a pikeman, not a 
musketeer, and that pikes are more honourable arms 
than muskets, in respect not only of their antiquity, but 
also of the colours flying upon their heads; and because 
with them is the Captain’s proper station, the muske- 
teers being posted at the flanks. He himself, he said, 
stood in the most honourable post of any Gentleman of 
the Pike, namely in the hindmost rank of bringers-up, 
or Tergoductores, upon the right hand; which also had 
the advantage of security. Then with his sixteen-foot 
pike, which he carried with him, he showed me, as he 
went, the several postures of the pike — the trail, the 
port, the shoulder, the advance, the cheek — and dis- 
coursed upon the use of each posture, heedless of the 
jests of the citizens and the winks of their wives whom we 
passed in the street. 


I also wrote two novels about Sergeant Roger 
_ Lamb, a self-educated Dubliner who fought with 
the 9th and 23rd British Infantry regiments in 
the American War of Independence. His language 
had a totally different rhythm and flavor. Here he 
reports on events leading to the outbreak of war: 


Tidings of the Port Act were received by the Bostoni- 
ans with most extravagant tokens of resentment. The 
text of the Act was printed on mourning paper with a 
black border and cried about the streets as a “‘Barbarous 
Murder.” The terms “Whigs” and “Tories,” for want 
of better, lately being introduced into America (the 
former covering those who favoured the action of the 
Bostonians, and the latter those who condemned it as 
turbulent and unwarrantable), a regular persecution of 
the Tories throughout New England now began. 
‘These Tories were for the most part people of property 
and education, descendants of the first settlers; but 
their barns were burned, their cattle driven, their fami- 
lies insulted, their houses broken into, and they them- 
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selves forced either to quit or starve. “A Tory,” the 
Whigs held, “is one whose head is in England, whose 
body is in America, and whose neck should be 
stretched.” 


A PERIOD-STYLE comes easily enough to whoever 
soaks himself in the contemporary literature and 
impersonates the characters. But what sort of Eng- 
lish should be put into the mouth of an ancient 
Greek or Roman? Here we reach a more difficult 
moral problem. In my two Claudius novels, I 
relied on extant specimens of Claudius’ literary 
style: his Latin speech about the Aeduan franchise 
and his Greek letter to the Alexandrians, besides 
numerous conversational fragments quoted by 
Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Seneca, and others. Sue- 
tonius records that Claudius wrote “‘ineptly”’ rather 
than “inelegantly”: the easy Alexandrian Greek 
which he used for his historical works will have 
come more naturally to him than polished Cicero- 
nian Latin. I tried to reproduce the effect: 


My tutor I have already mentioned, Marcus 
Porcius Cato; who was, in his own estimation at least, 
a living embodiment of that ancient Roman virtue 
which his ancestors had one after the other shown. He 
was always boasting of his ancestors, as stupid people 
do who are aware that they have done nothing them- 
selves to boast about. He boasted particularly of Cato 
the Censor, who of all characters in Roman history is 
to me perhaps the most hateful, as having persistently 
championed the cause of “ancient virtue” and made it 
identical in the popular mind with churlishness, pedant- 
ry and harshness. I was made to read Cato the Censor’s 
self-glorifying works as textbooks, and the account that 
he gave in one of them of his campaign in Spain, where 
he destroyed more towns than he had spent days in that 
country, rather disgusted me with his inhumanity than 
impressed me with his military skill or patriotism. 


In my novel about Count Belisarius, the sixth- 
century A.D. Byzantine general, I had to think 
in a less conversational and inept but equally 
fluent Greek modeled on Procopius, Agathias, and 
other near-contemporary historians, and put it 
into the mouth of Belisarius’ secretary. This pas- 
sage tells how Belisarius’ wife, Antonina, a former 
Circus actress, won the distinction of being the 
only woman in history ever to unfrock a Pope: 


The Pope Silverius himself came to my mistress 
secretly, and said to her-—-I was present — “Most 
Virtuous and Illustrious Daughter, perhaps you will be 
able to persuade the victorious Belisarius, your hus- 
band, to give over his unwise intentions. It seems that 
he is intending to stand a siege in our Holy Rome, 
which (though abundantly blessed by God) is the least 
defensible city in the world, and in twelve hundred 
years of its history has never successfully stood a long 
siege. Its circuit walls, as you can see, are twelve miles 
in length and rise from a level plain; it is without sufh- 
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cient food for its many hundred thousands of souls, and 
cannot easily be provisioned from the sea — as Naples, 
for instance, could be. Since your forces are insufficient, 
why not return to Naples and leave us Romans in 
peace?”’ 

My mistress Antonina replied: “Beloved of Christ, 
Most Holy and Eminent Silverius, fix your thoughts 
rather on the Heavenly City, and my husband and I 
will concern ourselves with this earthly one. Permit 
me to warn your Holiness that it is to your advantage 
not to meddle in our affairs,” 


io main problem of translation into English, aa 
extraordinarily pliable language, will always be 
finding the level of diction that comes closest to ths 
original. I have translated from five different lan- 
guages, and consider French the simplest to handle 
because, even though Frenchmen occasionally re- 
bel against their straitlaced academic style, which 
hardened in the seventeenth century, plus ¢a change, 
plus čest la même chose. A translator must let French 
take its own course — that is to say, he must im- 
agine the author harnessing our barbarous English 
to his own inveterate elegance of speech. Here is a 
passage from my translation of George Sand’s Un 
Hiver à Majorque: 


In the ruins of a monastery, two strangers met by the 
calm light of the moon. One appeared to be in the 
prime of life; the other, though bent beneath the weight 
of years, happened to be the younger of the two. Their 
encounter made them both tremble, for the night was 
dark, the road lonely, and the Cathedral clock tolled 
the hour with slow and mournful strokes. 

The bent stranger spoke first. “Whoever you may 
be, sir,” he said, “you have nothing to fear from a man 
so weak and crushed as myself. You can take nothing 
from me, either. I am poor and destitute.” 

“Friend,” replied the other, “my only enemies, are 
those who attack me and, like you, I am too poor to 
fear robbers.” 

“Then, brother, why did you start so at my ap- 
proach?” 

“Because, like all artists, I am somewhat superstitious, 
and mistook you for the ghost of one. of those departed 
monks on whose shattered graves we are now treading. 
And you, friend, why did my approach equally startle 
your” 

“Because, being very superstitious, like all monks, I 
took you for the ghost of one of my fellows, who once 
buried me alive in the grave beneath your feet.” 


This Anglo-French makes, I hope, inoffensive 
sense. It would have been wrong to mix vintages 
by translating George Sand into the'crisper English 
style of her near-contemporary Dickens, perhaps as 
follows: =a 

Two strangers met by moonlight in the deserted 


ruins of a Spanish monastery, just as a cathedral clock 
began dismally tolling the hour. Both started back in 
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alarm. The younger of the two, who seemed crushed 
by years of suffering, spoke first. 

_ “I do not know who you are, sir, but you have noth- 
ing to fear from a poor broken creature like myself; or 


I from you, since I am not worth robbing. .. .” 
And so forth. 


Other ventures in translation raised a problem: 
namely, had I any right to disguise an author’s 
foibles, follies, and clumsinesses, or to omit a large 
part of his perhaps admirably sustained, but no 
longer endurable, rhetoric? 

English translators, from King Alfred forward, 
have always felt free to deal how they pleased with 
their texts. John Skelton, in his early-sixteenth- 
century version of Diodorus Siculus, is a good exam- 
ple of this. He did not, as a matter of fact, translate 
Diodorus’ own Greek, but only Poggio’s Latin 
abridgement, which he then expanded for the 
pleasure of Henry VIII’s courtiers. Here is a 
passage from Diodorus’ Book IV, Chapter 77 — trans- 
lated by George Booth, three centuries later, in a 
fairly literal sense: 


Then Hercules destroyed the wild beasts in the des- 
erts, and made Africa so quiet and improveable, 
(which was before full of hurtful creatures), that every 
part was fit for tillage and planting of fruit-trees; the 
whole country productive of wine and oil. In short, he 
so improved Libya (which, by reason of the multitude 
of wild beasts, was before uninhabitable), that no 
country in the world afterwards exceeded it for fertility 
and richness of soil. 


This is clumsy writing, but no clumsier than 
Diodorus’. If I were asked to translate the original 
for ordinary readers, I should (like Poggio) cut out 
repetitions and integrate the sense at half the 
length: 


Hercules then freed Libya, deserts and all, of the 
wild beasts that overran it; thus reclaiming an im- 
mense acreage for farming and fruit growing. In fact, 
the country has since yielded more wine and oil than 
any other in the world. 


Skelton’s readers must have been extraordinarily 
relaxed; nonreligious books in English were few, 
and time hung always heavy on their hands through 
the long winter evenings. He could turn Diodorus 
into courtly entertainment by amplifying him with 
rhetorical flourishes to twice his original length, 
and to four times mine: 


But Hercules having pity on the miserable depopu- 
lation and lamentable destruction of so noble a country, 
devised the means for to deliver them of this mischief. 
He animated himself to pourvey a redress, and by rea- 
son of this prudent policy he utterly destroyed all the 
wild beasts aforesaid and saved the country from all 
danger of the wild beasts aforesaid. And so all the 
coast adjacent he set in quiet and made them conven- 
able and commodious to be inhabited, in making the 
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soil apt for to be sown with all manner of grain, to 
plant and graft all manner of trees bearing fruit, to or- 
der their vines and improve the ground with such eco- 
nomical feats of husbandry that the ground was en- 
crassate and enfatted meetly for the fructuous Increase 
of their oils. Thus. Hercules destroyed all the wild 
beasts and worms and so enprospered the region of 
Libya, that it flourished in worldly felicity and prosper- 
ous wealth more than any other realm of our knowledge 
or experience. 


The translator’s first problem is: What exactly 
does the reader need? Is it the literal text, in as 
faithful an English rendering as possible, or is it 
something a little more readable? If he needs a 
literal text, then Booth’s version preserves most of 
Diodorus’ felicities and clumsiness. If he wants 
mere factual information, laid out in good order 
for his hasty eye to catch, then give him my version. 
If he wants fantastic chimney-corner entertain- 
ment in a-rush-strewn medieval hall, give him 
Skelton. 

When my own books are translated into foreign 
languages, I much prefer to have this done by some- 
one who writes his mother tongue well — that is, 
someone who thinks clearly — than by an expert 
on English literature. The clear thinker may make 
minor errors of translation, but will seldom commit 
me to a crude, illogical, or ludicrous statement. 
Suppose, for instance, that he were French and I 
had made Lord Vere de Vaux ride out to the chase 
on his favorite steed, a flea-bitten gray. He would 
hesitate to render this son cheval gris rongé de poux. 
Recognizing that it must be an English idiom, he 
would consult a dictionary of decent size and find 
that moucheté describes a horse of that peculiar coat. 
I never mind my sentences being cut, and, some 
years ago, had only amicable feelings for the Fin- 
nish translator of Count Belisarius who wrote: “I 
propose to omit three chapters, the contents of 
which are familiar to every Finnish reader.” 

I have translated Marcus Apuleius’ Golden Ass. 
He wrote a very ornate North African Latin, 
parodying the extravagant Greek with which 
street-corner storytellers of Miletus in Asia Minor 
used to impress their simpleminded audiences. 
William Adlington translated it into comparably 
extravagant Elizabethan English; and his version 
is still preferred by the Loeb Classics editors, 


Sic infortunatissimae filiae miserrimus pater, suspectatis 
caelestibus odiis et irae superum metuens, det Milesit vetustissi- 
mum fpercontatur oraculum et a tanto numine, precibus et 
victimis, ingratae virgini petit nuptias et maritum. 


Whereupon the miserable father of this unfortunate 
daughter, suspecting that the gods and powers of heaven 
did envy her estate, went into the town called Miletus 
to receive the most ancient oracle of Apollo, where he 
made his prayers and offered sacrifice, and desired a 
husband for his neglected daughter. 


Since the stories need no rhetorical stiffening, 
I have translated them for the general public in 
the plainest possible English: 


Her poor father feared that the gods might be angry 
with him for allowing his subjects to make so much of 
her; he therefore went to the ancient oracle of Apollo 
at Miletus, and after the usual prayers and sacrifices, 
asked where he was to find a husband for a daughter 
whom nobody wanted to marry. 


This translation had two curious sequels. The 
Australian government pronounced it obscene and 
banished its importation, unaware that Adling- 
ton’s less intelligible version had been on sale in 
Australia for a hundred years, and that The Golden 
Ass, when first printed in the fifteenth century, had 
been edited by a Catholic bishop. Next, a Stock- 
holm publisher bought the Swedish translation 
rights. 

As a rule, I translate authors for whom I feel a 
strong liking: Apuleius, Suetonius, or Homer. 
Once, however, I rashly offered to translate Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, and hated every minute of it. Lucan had 
written this as a poem; but when Robert Frost de- 
fined poetry as ‘what gets lost in translation,” 
he was not referring to literary epics where the 
poetry is lost before the writing begins. I found the 
task could be decently undertaken only in prose; 
even so, to disentangle Lucan’s meaning from his 
rhetorical artifice was most wearisome. 


F OOTNOTES distract the eye and should, whenever 
possible, be brought up into the text. Here another 
moral question arises: How far can one’s readers 
be trusted to catch recondite allusions in a foreign 
language? What, for instance, is the English for 
Monsieur de Paris Paura? Should one translate: 
“Monsieur de Paris (*Footnote: the Paris execu- 
tioner) will have him?” Or should one avoid the 
footnote with “He’s heading for the guillotine”? 
Or with the more colloquial “Jack Ketch will get 
him” — although Jack Ketch used the noose, not 
the blade? How far can one safely underestimate 
the general reader’s knowledge? 

When translating Alarcén’s Niño de la Bola, writ- 
ten in nineteenth-century Spain, I was doubtful 
whether to retain the entire text of this passionate 
novel or to cut at least thirty pages of sentimental 
rhetoric that add nothing to the story. I cut. 
When translating the Miad, I omitted one or two 
post-Homeric interpolations that spoil the narra- 
tive: for instance, the later events at Patroclus’ 
funeral games, which had not been announced by 
Achilles’? heralds and are not eighth century in 
mood. And I rearranged the Catalogue of Ships 
in easily understood groups, according to the peo- 
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ples, cities, and islands that sent contingents. 
Homer repeats certain formal phrases:of which one 
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tires after a while: | 


So spake the white-armed Goddess Feta: and the 
Owl-eyed Goddess Athene disregarded it not. Thus 
Hera the Goddess Queen, daughter of Great Cronus, 
went her way. ... 


Once Hera has been established as the daughter of 
Cronus, and Athene as Zeus’s virgin daughter, to 
whom the owl was sacred, why repeat this informa- 
tion? “Athene took Hera’s advice, and went away” 
is enough. 

Paradoxically, the more faithful a rendering, the 
less justice it does the Jiad. Here is a typical passage 
from Book VI of Professor Lattimore’s unexception- 
ably professional version, written in broken-backed 
hexameters: 


Bellerophontes went to Lykia in the blameless convoy 

of the Gods; when he came to the running stream of 
Xanthos, and Lykia, 

the lord of wide Lykia tendered him full-hearted 
honour. 

Nine days he entertained him with sacrifice of nine 
oxen, 

but afterwards when the rose fingers of the tenth dawn 
showed, then 

he began to question him, and asked to be shown the 
symbols, 

whatever he might be carrying from his son-in-law, 
Proitos. 

Then after he had been given his son-in-law’s wicked 
symbols 

first he sent him away with orders to kill the Chim- 
BVA ws 


In other words: 

The Olympians brought Bellerophon safe to the 
mouth of the Lycian River Xanthus, where Iobates 
received him splendidly: the feasting lasted nine days, 
and every day they slaughtered a fresh ox. At dawn, 
on the tenth day, the time came for Iobates to inquire: 
“My lord,, what news do you bring from my esteemed 
son-in-law Proetus?” Bellerophon innocently produced 
the sealed package, and Iobates, having read the tab- 
lets, ordered him to kill the Chimaera. 


“Blameless convoy of the Gods” and Proitos ‘‘wick- 
ed symbols’ mean little to modern readers; nor 
wil they recognize “‘Bellerephontes” as ‘‘Beller- 
ophon,” or “Proitos”? as ‘‘Proetus,” or “Lykia” as 
“Lycia,” or “Chimaira” as “Chimaera .. .” 
Professor Lattimore is at least a scholar; far 
worse things are done in the name of translation 
by literary amateurs. Not so long ago, the Times 
Literary Supplement applauded “‘the breath-taking 
magnificence and brilliant paraphrases of Ezra 
Pound’s translation of Propertius.” Heé'was said to 
be “‘deliberately distorting the strict sense in order 
to bring out vividly Propertius’s latent irony, and 
to have written what must surely prove to be a 
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durable addition to, and influence upon, original 
poetry in the English language of this century.” 
Very well; I looked up two of the couplets quoted 
by the reviewer: 


Multi, Roma, tuas laudes annalibus addent 
Qui finem imperii Bactra futura canent. 

Sed, quod pace legas, opus hoc de monte Sororum 
Detulit intacta pagina nosira va, 


A word-by-word crib would run: 

Multi, Roma, many men, O Rome, addent, shall 
add, tuas laudes annalibus, praises of thee to the an- 
nals, qui canent, and shall prophesy, Bactra futura, 
that Bactria shall form, imperti finem, thine imperial 
frontier [i.e., that the Parthian Empire shall be ab- 
sorbed], sed, but, pagina nostra, our page, detulit, has 
brought down, hoc opus, this work, de monte Sororum, 
from the mountain of the Sisters [i.e., the Muses of 
Parnassus], via intacta, by an untrodden path, quod 
legas pace, for thee to read in time of peace. 

Mr. Pound’s translation depends on an almost 
perfect ignorance of Latin, and a guessing at Pro- 
pertius’ sense from the nearest English verbal 
equivalents. As here: 

Multi tuas laudes, many of your praises, Roma, 
O Rome, addent annalibus, will be added by annalists, 
qui, who, Bactra futura, being Bactrians of the future, 
canent, will sing, fines imperii, about your fine empire. 
Sed, but, quod, what about, legas, reading matter, 
pace hoc opus, when all this work is at peace? via, a 
few, intacta pagina, unsullied pages, detulit, brought 
down, de monte Sororum, from the hill of Soritis [a 
word which means “ʻa forked complex of logical 
sophisms”’ ]. 

Mr. Pound has dressed this up as: 


Annalists will continue to record Roman reputations. 

Celebrities from the Trans-Caucasus will belaud Ro- 
man. celebrities 

And expound the distentions of Empire, 

But for something to read in normal circurnstances? 

For a few pages brought down from the forked hill un- 
sullied? 


The book was advertised with “Except for a 
few pedants like Robert Graves, this transla- 
HOR ee 2"? 


I UNDERTOOK to translate ‘Terence’s Comedies three 
years ago, but found his Latin so pure and terse 
that a faithful rendering would have been too dull 
for the stage. Yet the formality of the plot and 
the most un-English atmosphere ruled out the use 
of modern slang. Luckily I came across a trans- 
lation done in 1689, with fascinating vigor, by 
Lawrence Echard, a Cambridge undergraduate 
who later became prebendary of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral; and realized at once that Terence’s plays 
were vastly more readable when dressed up in the 
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language of Restoration comedy. Echard wrote 
that Terence’s bluntness of speech did not suit the 
gallant manners of his own times, but that he had 
taken it upon himself to correct this fault and, in 
some places, had lent the scene greater humor than 
it originally contained, though always keeping a 
close eye on Terence’s design. 
Here is my own attempted version of a scene: 


BACCHIS, entering, to her maid: It’s not for nothing that 
Laches has arranged this interview, and I’m pretty 
sure that I can guess what it’s about. 

LACHES, aside: I must see that my anger doesn’t prevent 
me from persuading her to do as I wish; or make me 
act in a way I might afterwards regret. PIl go up to 
her. Good day, Bacchis! 

BACCHIS: Good day, Laches .. . 

LACHES: I have no doubt that you wonder why I sent 
for your 

BAccHis: Yes, I am a little timid when I consider what 
I am, lest your knowledge of my trade might be to my 
disadvantage; but I can easily defend my moral charac- 
tEr, n.’ 


And this is Echard’s version: 


BACCHIS, entering: Pll be sworn ’tis no small matter that 

makes Mr. Laches send to speak with me now. Yet, in 

truth, Pm mightily mistaken if I don’t guess what the 

business is. 

LACHES, fo himself: I must take special care that my 

passion neither hinders me from bending her to my 

wishes, nor makes me do in haste what I may repent at 
leisure... . PI accost her. . .... Mrs. Bacchis, your 

servant! 

BACCHIS: Yours, good Mr. Laches. 

LACHES: Truth, I don’t doubt but what you somewhat 

wonder why I sent to speak with ye. 

BAccHIs: And really when I consider that question 

myself, I fear lest the scandal of my trade should prej- 

udice you against me. For, as to my honest behaviour 

in it, I defy the world to accuse me. .. . 


‘It will easily be seen how much better than mine 
Echard’s level of English suits Terence. 

Daring essays in the translation of Aristophanes 
have recently been made by a group of American 
writers. I do not dislike attempts at modernizing 
ancient dramas, such as Jerome Robbins’ West 
Side Story, which plainly depends on Romeo and 
Juliet; but I think it unfair to father sophisticated 
New World obscenities on Aristophanes not even 
hinted at in his text. 

Mr. William Arrowsmith justifies a new version 
of The Birds as follows: 


Rhetorical conventions and jargon. What is true of dialects 
is also true of professional rhetoric and jargon: if they 
are. to be comic, they have to be translated into an ap- 
posite convention of English rhetoric or jargon. Invari- 
ably, this means that their language must be heightened 
and made even more ponderous than it is in the Greek. 
The astronomer Meton, for instance, is used by Aris- 
tophanes to parody the jargon and abstruse pomposity 
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of sophistic science. But because Greek scientific jargon 
was a relatively immature growth (at least when com- 
pared with the jargons of modern science), his words, 
literally translated, sound to modern ears merely some- 
what silly. In the circumstances, I deliberately height- 
ened this language, adding technical terms and jargoniz- 
ing it further, in the belief that only by so doing could 
I create the effect of gobbledegook that Meton’s demon- 
stration was intended to have for Athenian ears. 


Here is Mr. Arrowsmith’s handling of the theme: 


PISTHETAIROS: And those tools? 
METON: Celestial rules, of course. 
Now attend, sir. 
Taken in extenso, 

. our welkin resembles a cosmica!l charcoal oven or 
potbellied stove worked by the convection principle, 
though vaster. Now then, with the flue as my base, 
and twirling the calipers thus, I obtain the azimuth, 
whence, by calibrating the arc or radial sine — you fol- 
low me, friend? 


At this point in translation, I think, one should 
adopt the Victorian descriptive phrase ‘After 
Aristophanes.” 

To sum up: A translator’s first duty must always 
be to choose the appropriate level of his own lan- 
guage for any particular task. 

His second duty is to beware of a deceptive re- 
semblance between words in allied languages. For 
example, in Spanish actual means “contemporary”; 
Justificación may mean “an apology.” The French 
for “encore” at a theater is bts. 

His third duty will be to treat the other man’s 
work with as much respect as if it were his own, 
and present it with loving care — which means, in 
practice, correcting small faults and clarifying 
references. But, though entitled to abridge when 
boredom threatens, he must never foist new ideas 
on the original. 

Finally, he must realize that translation is a 
polite lie, but nevertheless a lie. Ein Stückchen Brot, 
un morceau de pain, un trozito de pan are all similarly 
rendered in English as “a morsel of bread.” But 
the altogether different sounds of these words con- 
vey immense variations in shape, color, size, weight, 
and taste of the breadstuff to which they refer, 
and in the eater’s attitude to them. 

Perhaps my linguistic shortcomings have tempted 
me to overemphasize the importance of knowing 
one’s own language. You may recall the famous 
conversation — preserved, I think, by Charles 
Lever — between a musketeer of the Irish Brigade 
that fought at Fontenoy and a French sentry: 


Qui va là? says he. 

Je, says I, knowing their lingo. 

OR est votre lantern? says he. 

Mon lantern a sorti, says I. 

Comment? says he. 

Come on, then, says I: and with that I sthruck him. 
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This is one museum you should visit in MEXICO 


It’s the unique Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City. Here, on 11 
acres, the arts and myths of ancient cultures are spread before you. 

Mexico also has much more to offer—the glories of the past, proud 
new shining cities, charming colonial towns. Discover fantastic bar- 
gains in Mexican handicrafts, jewelry, silver, textiles. Thrill to sports 
spectacles. Relax on breath-taking beaches, blessed by the miraculous 
Mexican sun. See your travel agent...the place to go is Mexico! 
P.S. Your tourist dollars help boost U.S. exports. Mexico is America’s 
best Latin American customer. 


Mexico» Site of the 5th World Golf Championship, 1966 A 1O 
® Workd Soccer-Football Cup, 1970" Home of the 1968 Olympic Games”. AA 


MEXICAN NATIONAL TOURIST COUNCIL ® MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPT. 


p-f Mexico Information Office, Dept. A-1 
2 East 55 Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Please send me illustrated literature on Mexico, 


ADDRESS 





How can you be sure of ‘on-the-spot’ refunds 


if your travelers checks are lost or destroyed? 
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Travelers get complete protection for their money with First 
National City Travelers Checks. As these ‘round-the-world tests 
show, they offer you ready availability...immediate acceptability 

on-the-spot refundability.{n case of loss, Western Union Oper- 
ator 25 can direct you to the closest of thousands of U.S. refund 
points. Overseas, there are thousands more refund points...princi- 
pal hotels can direct you to the nearest one. Backed by the leader 
in world-wide banking, First National City Travelers Checks 
cost just one cent per dollar. Ask for them by name at your bank. 
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Test No. 1—Refundability—in Paris 


To make this test, Miss Sydney M. Roberts of Villanova, Pa. 


actually burned 
$200 worth of First National City Travelers Checks. Total loss? Interruption 
in travel? Not at all. Miss Roberts was directed by her hotel to a nearby Soci- 
été Générale bank office where she promptly received a full, on-the-spot refund. 





Simple. Always choose 
First National € ity Travelers Checks 


.. With a global refund system 
second to none. 





Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Nassau 


Honeymooners Mr. and Mrs. Peter S. Alling of Dur- 
ham, N. C. enjoyed a round at the picturesque Nassau 
Golf Club. Greens fee? Paid for, as all their travel 
needs, with a First National City Travelers Check. 





Test No. 3—Availability—in Littleton 


Before leaving Colorado for a Mediterranean trip, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Yost stopped at The Arapahoe County 
Bank for First National City Travelers Checks. It’s a 
quick and easy transaction at banks everywhere. 


First National City Travelers Checks are*Better Than Money.’ wherever you go! 


Official Travelers Check New York World’s Fair 1965 « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 





li one green bottle... 


An Atlantic ` First” by Audrey C. Thomas 


The mother of two daughters, Audrey Callahan Thomas 
is married to a sculptor who is teaching art at the Kwame 
Nkrumah University in Ghana. A graduate of Smith, 
who took her M.A. at the University of British Colum- 
bia, she is now writing her Ph.D. thesis (on BEOWULF) 


and, one hopes, more stories. 


Wais fleeing, one should never look behind. 
Orpheus, Lot’s wife . . . penalties grotesque and 
terrible await us all. It does not pay to doubt ... 
to turn one’s head . . . to rely on the confusion 

. the smoke . .. the fleeing multitudes... 
the satisfaction of the tumbling cities . . . to dis- 
tract the attention of the gods. Argus-eyed they 
wait, he waits . . . the golden chessmen spread 
upon the table . . . the opponent’s move already 
known, accounted for. . . . Your pawns, so vul- 
nerable . . . advancing with such care (if you step 
on a crack, then you’ll break your mother’s back): 
already the monstrous hand trembles in anticipa- 
tion... the thick lips twitch with suppressed 
laughter . . . then pawn, knight, castle, queen 
scooped up and tossed aside. ‘‘Check,”’ and (click 


click), “‘check . . . mmmate.” The game is over, 
and you . . . surprised (but why?) . . . petulant 
. . . your nose still raw from the cold . . . your 


“Ceiling, 1934” by Joan Miró. Courtesy of George Braziller, Inc. 
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galoshes not yet dried . . . really, it’s indecent 
. . . inhumane (why bother to come? answer: the 
bother of not coming) . . . and not even the offer 
of a sandwich or a cup of tea . . . discouraging 
. . . disgusting. The great mouth opens . . . like 
a whale really . . . he strains you, one more bit of 
plankton, through his teeth (my mother had an 
ivory comb once). “Next week . . . ? At the same 
time . . . ? No, no, not at all. I do not find it bor- 
ing in the least. . . . Each time a great improve- 
ment. Why, soon,” the huge lips tremble violently, 
“ha, ha, you’ll be beating me.” Lies . . . all lies. 
Yet, even as you go, echoes of Olympian laughter in 
your ears, you know you will go back, will once 
more challenge . . . and be defeated once again. 
Even plankton have to make a protest . . . a stand 

. what else can one do? “Besides, it passes the 


time . . . keeps my hand in . . . and you never 
know. ..... One time, perhaps .... a slip’. %. 
a flutter of the eyelids. . . . Even the gods grow 
old.” 


The tropical fan, three-bladed, omniscient, om- 
nipotent, inexorable, churns up dust and mosquitoes, 
the damp smell of coming rain, the overripe smell 
of vegetation, of charcoal fires, of human excrement, 
of fear . . . blown in through the open window, 
blown up from the walls and the floor. All is caught 
in the fan’s embrace, the efficient arms of the un- 
moved mover. The deus in the machina, my old chum 
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the chess-player, refuses to descend . . . yet watches. 
Soon they will let down the nets and we will lie 
in the darkness, in our gauze houses, like so many 
lumps of cheese . . . protected . . . revealed. The 
night-fliers, dirty urchins, will press their noses 
at my windows and lick their hairy lips in hunger 

. in frustration. Can they differentiate, I won- 
der, between the blood of my neighbor and mine? 
Are there aesthetes among the insects, who will 
touch only the soft parts . . . between the thighs 

. under the armpits . . . along the inner arm? 
Are there vintages and connoisseurs? I don’t like 
the nights here: that is why I wanted it over before 
the night. One of the reasons. If I am asleep I do 
not know who feeds on me, who has found the in- 
finitesimal rip and invited his neighbors in. Be- 
sides, he promised it would be over before the night. 
And one listens, doesn’t one? . . . one always be- 
lieves. . . . Absurd to rely on verbal consolation 

. clichés so worn they feel like old coins. . . 
smooth . . . slightly oily to the touch . . . face- 
less. 

Pain, the word, I mean, derived (not according 
to Skeat) from “pay” and “Cain.” How can 
there, then, be an exit . . . a way out? The darker 
the night, the clearer the mark on the forehead 

. the brighter the blind man’s cane at the cross- 
ing . . . the louder the sound of footsteps some- 
where behind. Darkness heightens the absurd sense 
of “situation” . . . gives the audience its kicks. 
But tonight... really ... All Soul’s... it’s 
too ridiculous. . . . Somebody goofed. The au- 
thor has gone too far; the absurdity lies in one ba- 
nana skin, not two or three. After one it becomes 
too painful . . . too involved . . . too much like 
home. Somebody will have to pay for this . . . the 
reviews . . . tomorrow . . . will all be most se- 
vere. The actors will sulk over their morning cup of 
coffee . . . the angel will beat his double breast 
above the empty pocketbook . . . the director will 
shout and stamp his feet. . . . The whole thing 
should have been revised . . . rewritten . . . we 
knew it from the first. 

(This is the house that Jack built. This is the cat 
that killed the rat that lived in the house that Jack 
built. We are the maidens all shaven and shorn, 
that milked the cow with the crumpled horn .. . 
that loved in the hearse that Joke built. Excuse me, 
please, was this the Joke that killed the giant or 
the Jack who tumbled down . . . who broke his 
crown? Crown him with many crowns, the lamb 
upon his throne. He tumbled too . . . it’s inevita- 
ble. . . . It all, in the end, comes back to the nur- 
sery. . . . Jill, Humpty Dumpty, Rock-a-bye Baby 

. they-kiss-you, they-kiss-you . . . they all fall 
down. The nurses in the corner playing Ludo . . . 
centurions dicing. We are all betrayed by Cock-a- 
Doodle-Doo. . . . We all fall down. Why, then, 
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should I be exempt? . 
. . . please forgive.) 


. . presumptuous of me 


of pain. Watch it, now, the tide is begin- 
ning to turn. Like a cautious bather stick in one toe 
.. « both feet: . . “brr”. . thecumpact of the 
ocean . . . the solidity of the thing, now that 
you’ve finally got under . . . like swimming in an 
ice cube really. “Yes, Pm coming. Wait for me.” 
The shock of the total immersion . . . the pain 
breaking over the head. Don’t cry out . . . hold 
your breath . . . so. ““Notso bad, really, when one 
gets used to it.” That’s it . . . just the right tone 
. the brave swimmer. . . . Now wave a gay 
hand toward the shore. Don’t let them know .. . 
the indignities . . . the chattering teeth . . . the 
blue lips . . . the sense of isolation. . . . Good. 
And Mary, how did she take it I wonder, the 
original, the appalling announcement. . . the 
burden thrust upon her? “No, really, some other 
time . . . the spring planting . . . my aged moth- 
er .. . quite impossible. Very good of you to 
think of me, of course, but I couldn’t take it on. 
Perhaps you’d call in again next year.” (Dismiss 
him firmly . . . quickly while there’s still time. 
Don’t let him get both feet in the door. Be firm and 
final. “No, I’m sorry, I never accept free gifts.’’) 
And then the growing awareness, the anger show- 
ing quick and hot under the warm brown of the 
cheeks. The voice . . . like oil. . . . “I’m afraid 
I didn’t make myself clear.” (Like in the detective 
novels. . . . “Allow me to present my card .. . 
my credentials.” The shock of recognition . . . 


the horror: “Ob; L see... Yes i i WON, if it'S 
like that. . . . Come this way.” A gesture of resig- 
nation. She allows herself one sigh .. . the 


ghost of a smile.) But no, it’s all wrong. Mary 
... peasant girl... quite a different reaction 
implied. Dumbfounded . . . remember Zachary. 
A shocked silence . . . the rough fingers twisting 
together like snakes . . . awe . . . a certain rough 
pride (“Wait until I tell the other girls. The well 

. tomorrow morning. . .. I won’t be proud 
about it, not really. But it is an honor. What will 
Mother say?’?) Droit de seigneur . . . the servant 
summoned to the bedchamber . . . honored .. . 
afraid. Or perhaps like Leda. No preliminaries 

. no thoughts at all. Too stupid .. . too 
frightened . . . the thing was, after all, over so 
quickly. That’s it... stupidity . .. the neces- 
sary attribute. I can hear him now. “That girl 

. whatzername? ... Mary. Mary will do. 
Must be a simple woman. . . . That’s where we 
made our first mistake. Eve too voluptuous... . 
too intelligent . . . this time nothing must go 
wrong.” 
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And the days were accomplished. Unfair to gloss 
that over . . . to make little of:the waiting... 
the months . . . the hours. They make no men- 
tion of the hours; but of course, men wrote it down. 
How were they to know? After the immaculate con- 
ception, after the long and dreadful journey, after 
the refusal at the Inn . . . came the maculate de- 
livery . . . the manger. And all that noise... 
cattle lowing (and doing other things besides) .. . 
angels blaring away . . . the eerie light. No peace 


. no chance for sleep . . . for rest between the 
pains . . . for time to think . . . to gather cour- 
age. Yet why should she be afraid . . . downheart- 
ed. ..? Hadn’t she had a siga .. . the voice 


. . the presence of the star? (And notice well, 
they never told her about the other thing . . . the 
third act.) It probably seemed worth it at the time 


. the stench . . . the noise . . . the pain. 

Robert the Bruce . . . Constantine . .. Noah. 
The spider . . . the flaming cross . . . the olive 
branch... . With these signs. ... I would be 


content with something far more simple. A breath 
of wind on the cheek . . . the almost impercepti- 
ble movement of a curtain . . . a single flash of 
lightning. Courage consists, perhaps, in the ability 
to recognize signs . . . the symbolism of the spider. 
But for me ... tonight ... what is there? The 
sound of far-off thunder . . . the smell of the com- 
ing rain which will wet, but not refresh . . . that 
tropical fan. The curtain moves... yes, I will 
allow you that. But for me... tonight... 
there is only a rat behind the arras. Jack’s rat. 
This time there is no exit . . . no way out or up. 
(You are not amused by my abstract specula- 
tions? Listen... I have more. Time. Time is 
an awareness, either forward or backward, of Then, 
as opposed to Now . . . the stasis. Time is the mo- 
ment between thunder and lightning . . . the in- 
terval at the street corner when the light is amber, 
neither red nor green but shift gears, look both 
ways . . . the oases of pleasure between pains . . 
the space between the darkness and the dawn... 
the conversations between courses . . . the fear in 
the final stroke of twelve .. . the nervous fum- 
bling with cloth and buttons, before the longed-for 
contact of the flesh . . . the ringing telephone . . 
the solitary coffee cup ... the oases of pleasure 
between pains. Time . .. and time again.) 
That time when I was eleven and at scout camp 
. marching in a dusty serpentine to the fire 
tower . . . the hearty counselors with sun-streaked 
hair and muscular thighs . . . enjoying themselves, 
enjoying ourselves . . . the long hike almost over. 
“Ten green bottles standing on the wall. Ten green 
bottles standing on the wall. If one green bottle 
. should accidentally fall, there’d be nine green 
bottles standing on the wall.” And that night... 
after pigs in blankets ... cocoa... campfire 
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IF ONE GREEN BOTTLE... 


songs . . . the older girls taught us how to faint 

. to hold our breath and count to thirty... 
then blow upon our thumbs. Gazing up at the stars 

. . the sudden sinking back into warmth and 
darkness . . . the recovery . . . the fresh attempt 
.. . delicious. In the morning we climbed the 
tower (and I afraid to look down or up, climbing 
blindly, relying on my sense of touch), reached the 
safety of the little room on top. We peered out the 
windows at the littl world below ... and found 
six baby mice, all dead . . . curled up, like dust 
kitties, in the kitchen drawer. “How long d’you 
suppose they’ve been there?” “Too long. Ugh.” 
“Throw them away.” “Put them back where you 
found them.” Disturbed .. . distressed . . . the 
pleasure marred. ‘‘Let’s toss them down on Rachel. 
She was too scared to climb the tower. Baby.” 
“Yes, lets toss them down. She ought to be paid 
back.” (Everything all right now... the day 
saved. Ararat... Areopagus. ...) Giggling, 
invulnerable, we hurled the small bodies out the 
window at the Lilliputian form below. Were we 
punished? Curious... I can’t remember. And 
yet the rest . . . so vivid . . . as though it were 
yesterday ... this morning... five minutes 
ago. ... We must have been punished. Surely 
they wouldn’t let us get away with that? 


Waves of pain now .. . positive whitecaps ... 
breakers. . . . Useless to try and remember... 
to look behind . . . to think. Swim for shore. Ig- 
nore the ringing in the ears . . . the eyes half blind 
with water . . . the waves breaking over the head. 
Just keep swimming... keep moving forward 

. rely on instinct . . . your sense of direction 
... dopt look back or forward ... there isn’t 
time for foolish speculation. . See? Flung up 


., at last... exhausted, but on the shore. 
Flotsam . . . jetsam . . . but there, you made it. 
Lie still. 


The expected disaster is always the worst. One 
waits for it . . . is obsessed by it . . . it nibbles at 
the consciousness. Jack’s rat. Far better the 
screech of brakes . . . the quick embrace of steel 
and shattered glass... or the sudden stumble | 
from the wall. One is prepared through being un- 
prepared. A few thumps of the old heart . . . like 
a brief flourish of announcing trumpets... a roll 
of drums . . . and then nothing. This way... 
tonight . . . I wait for the crouching darkness like 
a child waiting for that movement from the shad- 
ows in the corner of the bedroom. It’s all wrong 

. unfair . . . there ought to bealaw.... One 
can keep up only a given number of chins . . . one 
keeps silent only a given number of hours. After 
that the final humiliation . . . the loss of self-con- 
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trol . . . the oozing out upon the pavement... . 
Dumpty-like, one refuses (or is unable?) to be 


reintegrated . . whimpers for morphia and obliv- 
ion... shouts and tears her hair. . That 
must not happen. ... Undignified . . . déclassé. 


I shall talk to my friend the fan . . . gossip with 
the night-fliers . . . pit my small light against the 
darkness, a miner descending the shaft. I have seen 
the opening gambit... am aware of the game’s 
inevitable conclusion. -What does it matter? I shall 
leap over the net . . . extend my hand .. . mur- 
mur “well done,” and walk away stiff-backed and 
shoulders high. I will drink the hemlock gaily .. . 
I will sing. Ten green bottles standing on the wall. 
‘Ten green bottles standing on the wall. If one green 
bottle should accidentally fall... When it is 
over I will sit up and call for tea . . . ignore the 
covered basin . . . the bloody sheets (but what do 
they do with it afterward . . . where will they take 
it? Pve no experience in these matters). They will 
learn that the death of a part is not the death of the 
whole. The tables will be turned . . . and over- 
turned. The shield of Achilles will compensate for 
his heel. 

And yet, were we as innocent as all that. . . as 
naive . . . that we never wondered where the bot- 
tles came from? {never wondered. . . . I accepted 
them the way a small child draws the Christmas 
turkey . . . brings the turkey home .. . pins it 
on the playroom wall... and then sits down to 
eat. One simply doesn’t connect. Yet there they 
were ... lined up on the laboratory wall . . . half 
formed, some of them... the tiny vestigial tails 
of the smallest . . . like corpses of stillborn kittens 

. or baby mice. Did we think that they had 
. been like that. always ... swimming forever in 
their little formaldehyde baths . . . ships in bot- 
tles . 
professor’s voice . . . droning like a complacent 
bee . . . tapping his stick against each fragile glass 
shell . . . cross-pollinating facts with facts... 
our pencils racing over the paper. We accepted it 
all without question . . . even went up afterward 
for a closer look . . . boldly . . . without hesita- 
tion. It was all so simple . . . so uncomplex ... 
so scientific. Stupidity, the necessary attribute. 
And once we dissected a guinea pig, only to discover 
that she had been pregnant . . . tiny little guinea 
pigs inside. We .. . like children presented with 
one of those Russian dolls ... were delighted 

. gratified. We had received a bonus... a 
free gift. 

Will they do that to part of me? How out of place 
it will look, bottled with the others . . . standing 
on the laboratory wall. Will the black professor 

. the brown-eyed students . . . bend their de- 
lighted eyes upon this bonus, this free gift? (White. 
24 weeks. Female ...or male.) But perhaps 


. snowstorms in glass paperweights? The. 


-peacefully and unreproved. 
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black babies are white . . . or pink . . . to begin. 
It is an interesting problem . . . one which could 
be pursued . . . speculated upon. I must ask some- 
one. If black babies are not black before they are 
born, at what stage does the dark hand of heredity 

. of race . . . touch their small bodies? At the 
moment of birth perhaps? . . . like silver exposed 
to the air. But remember their palms .. . the 
soles of their feet. It’s an interesting problem. And 
remember the beggar outside the central post of- 
fice . . . the terrible burned place on his arm .. . 
the new skin . . . translucent . . . almost a shell 
pink. I turned away in disgust . . . wincing at the 


shared memory of scalding liquid .. . the pain. 
But really ... . in retrospect . . . it was beautiful. 
That pink skin... that delicate ... Turner- 
esque tint... apple blossoms against dark 
branches. 

Thats- it s> . just the aight tone. <.. Ab- 
stract speculation on birth . . . on death .. . on 


human suffering in general. Remember only the 
delicate tint . . . sunset against a dark sky... 
the pleasure of the Guernica. It’s so simple, really 
. all a question of organization . . . of aesthet- 
One can so easily escape the unpleasantness 
. the shock of recognition. Cleopatra in her 
robes . . . her crown. . “I have immortal 
longings in me.” No fear... the asp suckles 
She wins. . 
and Caesar loses. Better than Falstaff babbling “of 
green fields.” One needs the transcendentalism of 
the tragic hero. Forget the old man ... pathetic 
. deserted . . . broken. The gray iniquity. 
Ie S all a question of organization . . . of aesthet- 
ics . . . of tone. Brooke, for example. “In that 
rich earth a richer dust concealed, > Terrified 
out of his wits, of course, but still organizing TE 
still posturing. 

(The pain is really quite bad now . . . you will 
excuse me for a moment? I’ll be back. I must not 
think for a moment . . . must not struggle... 
must let myself be carried over the crest of the wave 

. face downward ... buoyant ...a badge 
of seaweed across the shoulder. It’s easier this way 

. not to think ... not to struggle. ... It’s 
quicker . . . it’s more humane.) 

Still posturing. See the clown... advancing 
slowly across the platform . . . dragging the heavy 
rope... . Grunts... strains . . . the audience 
on the edge of their seats . . . low rumbles of ap- 
proaching laughter... grunts... strains... 
the audience shivering with delight. Then the last 

. . the desperate . . . tug. And what revealed? 

. acarrot . ..abunch of grapes . . . a small 
dog ... nothing. The audience in tears.... 
“Oh, God... how funny. .. . One knows, of 
course . . . all the time. And yet it never fails to 
amuse , . . I never fail to be taken in.” Smoth- 
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ered giggles in the darkened taxi |. ~~. the deserted 
streets... . “Oh, God, how amusing... .. Did 
you see? The carrot... the [bunch of grapes 

. the small dog... nothing. > All a mas- 
querade ...a charade... the rouge .. . the 
powder .. . the false hair of an'old woman... 
a clown. Babbling of green fields! 

Once when I was ten, I sat on a damp. rock and 
watched my father fishing. Quiet . . .“9n‘a damp 
rock ...I watched the flapping gilsz». . the 
frenzied tail... the gasps for air . “w the re- 
fusal to accept the hook’s reality. Rainbow body 
swinging through the air . . . thesilverdrops.. . 
like tears. Watching quietly from the haven of my 
damp rock, I saw my father struggle with the fish 

. the chased and beaten silver body. ‘‘Papa, let 


it go, Papa... please!’ My father... an- 
noyed ... astonished ... his communion dis- 
rupted ... his chalice overturned . . . his paten 


trampled underfoot. He let it go . . . unhooked 
it carelessly and tossed it lightly toward the center 
of the pool. After all, what did it matter . . . to 
please the child... and the damage already 
done. No recriminations . .. only, perhaps (we 
never spoke of it), a certain loss of faith“. . . a fall, 
however imperceptible . . . from grace? 

The pain is harder now . . . more frequent ... 
more intense. Don’t think of it... ignoreit... 
let it come. The symphony rises to its. climax. No 


more andante . . . no more moderate ...:. clashing 
cymbals ... blaring horns. ..., Lean forward 
in your seat... excited .. .{intense...a 


shiver of fear . . . of anticipation. ‘The conductor 


„a wild thing... a clockwork toy gone 
mad. ... Arms flailing .... body arched... 
head swinging loosely . . . dum de dum de DUM 
DUM DUM. The orchestra ... the audience 

. all bewitched . . . heads nodding .. . fin- 
gers moving, yes, oh, yes... the orgasm of sound 

. the straining . . . letting go. Anecstasy... 


a crescendo . . . a coda . . . it’s over. - “Whew.” 
“Terrific.” (Wiping the sweat from their eyes.) 
Smiling . . . self-conscious .. . a bit embar- 
rassed now. .. . “Funny how you can. get all 
worked up over a bit of music.” Get back to the 
formalities. ... Get off the slippery sand... 
onto the warm, safe planks of conversation. “Would 
you like a coffee . . . a drink . . . an ice?” The 
oases of pleasure between pains. For me, too, it 
will soon be over . . . and for you. 
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a Noah on Ararat . 


IF ONE GREEN BOTTLE... 


. . high and dry .. . sends 
out the dove to see if it is over. Waiting anxiously 
«> the dove returning with the sign. Smug now 


. self-satisfied . . . know-it-all... . All those 
drowned neighbors . . . all those doubting Thom- 
cases... gone... washed away... full fath- 
oms five. . . . And he, safe . . . the animals paw- 


‘ing restlessly, scenting freedom after their long con- 


finement . . . smelling the rich smell of spring 


ws. of tender shoots. Victory .. . triumph... 
the chosen ones. Start again . . . make the world 
safe for democracy ... cleansing . . . purging 


... Guernica . . . Auschwitz . . . God’s fine Ital- 
ian hand. Always the moral... the little tag... 
the cautionary tale. Willie in one of his bright new 
sashes/fell in the fire and was burnt to ashes... . 


Suffering is good for the soul... the effects 
on the body are not to be considered. Fire and rain 
. . Cleansing . . . purging . . . tempering the 


steel. Not much longer now . . . and soon they will 
let down the nets. (He promised it would be over 
beforè the dark. I do not like the dark here. For- 
give-me if I’ve mentioned this before.) We will sing 
to keep our courage up. Ten green bottles standing 
on the wall. Ten green bottles standing on the wall. 
If one green bottle . 

The retreat from Russia . . . feet bleeding on 
the white snow ... tired . . . discouraged .. . 
what was it all about anyway? . . . we weren’t pre- 
pared. Yet we go on... feet bleeding on the 
white snow .. . dreaming of warmth... 
smooth arms and golden hair . . . a glass of kvass. 
We'll get there yet. (But will we ever be the same?) 
A phoenix... never refusing ... flying true 
and straight... into the fire and out. Plunge 
downward now...a few more minutes... 
spread your wings . . . the moment has come ... 
the fire blazes .. . the priest is ready . . . the 
worshipers are waiting. The battle over . . . the 
death within expelled .. . cast out . . . the long 
hike over ... Ararat. Sleep now .. . and rise 
again from the dying fire . . . the ashes. It’s over 

. eyes heavy ... body broken but relaxed. 
All over. We made it, you and I... . It’s all, is it 
not .. . a question of organization ... of tone. 
Yet one would have been grateful . .. at the last 
... forareason ... an explanation .. . asign. 
A spider... a flaming cross ...a carrot... 
a bunch of grapes . . . a small dog. Not this noth- 
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THE TREE 
WARDEN 


By L. E. SISSMAN 


I. 
A FAREWELL TO ELMS 


In late July, now, leaves begin to fall: 

A wintry skittering on the summer road, 

Beside which grass, still needing to be mowed, 

Gives rise to Turk’s caps, whose green tapering ball- 
Point pens all suddenly write red. Last year, 

The oriole swung his nest from the high fan 

Vault of our tallest elm. Now a tree man 

Tacks quarantine upon its trunk. I hear 


An orange note a long way off, and thin 

On our hill rain the ochre leaves. The white 
Age of a weathered shingle stripes the bark. 
Now surgeons sweat in many a paling park 

And bone saws stammer blue smoke as they bite 
Into the height of summer. Fall, begin. 


II. 
THE SECOND EQUINOX 


Perambulating his green wards, the tree 
Warden sees summer’s ashes turn to fall: 

The topmost reaches first, then more, then all 
The twigs take umbrage, publishing a sea 


Of yellow leaflets as they go to ground. 
Upon their pyres, the maples set red stars, 
The seal of sickness unto death that bars 
The door of summer. Bare above its mound 


Of leaves, each tree makes a memorial 

To its quick season and its sudden dead; 
With. a whole gale of sighs and heaving head, 
Each ash attends its annual burial. 


The warden, under a boreal blue sky, 
Reminds himself that ashes never die. 
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DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST 


The days drew in this fall with infinite art, 
Making minutely earlier the stroke 

Of night each evening, muting what awoke 
Us later every morning: the red heart 


Of sun. December’s miniature day 
Is borne out on its stretcher to be hung, 
Dim, minor, and derivative, among 
Great august canvases now locked away. 


Opposed to dated day, the modern moon 
Comes up to demonstrate its graphic skill: 
Laying its white on white on with a will, 
Its backward prism makes a monotone. 


In the New Year, night after night will wane; 
Color will conquer; art will be long again. 


IV. 
MAY DAY 


Help me. I cannot apprehend the green 
Haze that lights really upon the young 
Aspens in our small swamp, but not for long. 
Soon round leaves, as a matter of routine, 


Will make their spheric music; and too soon 
The stunning green will be a common place. 
Sensational today runs in our race 

To flee the might of May for willing June. 


To reach a bunch of rusty maple keys, 
Undoing a world of constants, more or less, 
I tread|on innocence. The warden sees 

In May Day the historical success 

Of labor; a safe date for planting trees; 

A universal signal of distress. 


Rebirth of the Shad by John Stuart Martin 
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A free-lance writer, a former editor of TIME, and auior of four backs, John Stuart Martin i is a longtime 


. devotee of wildlife, bird dogs, gunning, Syf shing, and golf. He here tells of the remarkable renaissance 


of shad in the Delaware Rwer, beginning i in 1961 and continuing this spring in full force and on schedule. 


f 


Doone soon after New Year’s Day at the St. 


: shoreward from the sea, and as spring advances, 


John’s. River in Florida, multitudes of shad veer 


they enter the estuaries of Georgia, the Carolinas, 
the Mideast, and New England, all the way up to 
the St. Lawrence, where the last of them arrive in 
late June. At the Western river mouths, too, from 
San Diego to Sitka, other myriads of shad migrate 
inland out of the Pacific. 

Their immeasurable schools greatly outnumber 


those of the salmon. But like the salmon, the shad 


manage to sort themselves out by: tribes, each to 
its own river, which they must ascend during many 
foodless weeks for their sexual suicide on the spawn- 


. ing beds. 


The Delaware used to .be almost synonymous 
with shad. It was after eating a fish taken from it 
that Alexander Wilson,. the Philadelphia naturalist, 
in 1808 gave the species its Latin label: Alosa 


_ sapidissima (“the tastiest”). Then, in the half cen- 


tury from 1900 to 1950, the Delaware’s shad 
dwindled to a vanishing point,.and by 1960 one 
would have bet heavily that no man could find a 
single Delaware shad. But, beginning with a brave 
trickle in 1961, in two years their renaissance was 
astonishing. From mid-April to mid-May in 1963 
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their spawning run avalada the record year of 1896, 
when 19,203,000 pounds were taken from the 
Delaware. 4 

We knew, of course, what had kept the shad 
away so.long: human pollution of the Delaware’s 
lower reaches, from ‘Trenton-Morrisville . (where 
tidal action ends) for fifty miles down to Penn’s 


‘Grove-Wilmington (where . tidal dilution begins). 


Here, since about 1900, the sluggish river had be- 
come an oscillating septic tank so foul that the ferry 
boats churned up a stinking ink, of which the 


effuvia peeled the paint off shoreside buildings.. 


Despite the sanitationists’ best efforts, human pro- 
liferation and industry had steadily outpaced 
prophylaxis. We sought eagerly in 1963 to learn 
why the shad had returned and what we might do 
to keep them coming. 

Pollution is particularly hard on shad because, 
unlike most fish, they do not flex their gills. To 
live at' all they must swim constantly with their 
mouths open, or lie gaping into a current. Not even 
for a few tail strokes can they “hold their breath” 
to penetrate suffocating stretches. Deadly toxins 
in the water are bad enough, and so are the clogging 
silt of dredging and the oily bilge of ships. But 


_ worst and- most fatal for shad is a low level of DO 
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— dissolved oxygen — caused T oxygen-consum- 
ing agents of which the commonest are ‘bacteria 
that scavenge sewage and other organic matter. 
With any given load of pollutants, the lower a 
river’s flow the higher becomes its germ count. 
And as its temperature rises, so/ will its bacteria’s 
activity, sending the DO index down and down. 
When that index is reduced below five parts of 
oxygen per million parts of water, shad are in 
danger. At three parts, a few may struggle through. 
At zero, they all must die. 

‘These formulas rule not only the adult shad of 
spring but also their fry, which when autumn 
comes must make their way downstream from 
spawning beds to the open sea, there to mature 
until it is time to reproduce. Just how, after 
decades of frustration, three successive hatches of 
Delaware shad had somehow evaded the poisoning 
constituted a biological mystery in the solving of 
which I witnessed several episodes. 


| cee above the Delaware Water Gap 
for bass and walleyes in the autumn of 1959, I 
stared in amazement as we paddled into a broad 
reach of the river. From shore to shore the glassy 
water was dimpled and plopping as though hail- 
stones were showering from the cloudless sunset sky. 

“What in the world — >” I said. 

“Baby shad,” explained my companion. “The 
young of ‘poor man’s salmon.’ Most I’ve seen in a 
coon’s age.” 

They were the first Pd ever seen. With our bait 
net we scooped a few, and I marveled at their 
gleaming miniature perfection. Like broad little 
sardines or anchovies they were, three to five 
inches long, millions of them. It seemed incredible. 

Nearly four years later I stood on a grassy bank 
called Lewis Island, much farther down the Dela- 
ware at Lambertville, New Jersey. Now it was a 
green-gold late afternoon in early May. Children 
and oldsters from near and far were watching the 
brothers Lewis and a team of muscular young men 
deploy a fifty-fathom seine. Their quarry was a 
whopping run of mature shad swarming upstream 
to spawn. Uncle Theodore (“Dorey”) Lewis, spry 
at ninety-three, was there on his cane to supervise 
this vernal rite, performed by his clan since time 
out of mind. 

Over the years their catches had shrunk to little 
or nothing, but still the Lewises had persisted, 
and now at last were rewarded. Already one draw 
of their seine, netting 440 fish, had broken all Lewis 
single-haul records. Many of these three- to six- 
pound fish could have been among those fingerlings 
I had seen dimpling upriver four years ago. 

This return of a great native profited the market 


` waters to bolster the shad populations. 
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fishermen. It also rejoiced multitudes of sportsmen. 
During the long years of exile from the Delaware, 
anglers on other rivers had discovered that shad 
are not just for netting. They are also fine quarry 
with rod and reel. On many a day that spring of 
1963, and again last year, throngs of Mideasterners 
— many from far outside the Delaware Basin — 
reveled there hip to hip in the best pools and riffs 
or solo on the river’s long, lonely stretches. Thou- 
sands of us cast as we waded, or from boats and 
canoes, and we caught hundreds of shad. 

A party of state and college biologists took me 
in their fleet of aluminum prams on a trip through 
the wild upper spawning glens between Narrows- 
burg and Lackawaxen. We agreed that instead 
of “poor man’s salmon” a more fitting tag for shad 
as game fish would be “Northern tarpon.” Though 
it doesn’t leap and tail-walk, the shad shares with 
tarpon a weakness for shiny lures in vivid colors, 
and also the fierce strength of heart. Its broad 
flanks and tender lips, its power to tear free after 
bulldog combat make it trickier to take than tarpon 
and most salmonoids. 

The euphoria induced by our Delaware shad 
revival was widespread and remarkable. Recalling 
how wildlife guardians had lately saved the North- 
ern wild turkey from extinction and redistributed 
it widely, we exulted: “‘Conservation has done it 
again!’ ‘This conclusion was not farfetched. State 
fish commissions used to plant fry, hatched from 
stripped eggs and milt, by the millions in head- 
In fact, 
that is how shad got to the Pacific Coast, where it 
was never indigenous. In 1871 the late Seth Green 
chaperoned a few milk cans full of fry overland in 
a baggage car and dumped them into the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. There they so 
thrived, multiplied, and dispersed that only a few 
more transplantings, chiefly into the Columbia, 
established shad as a true Pacific species. 

But now the conservationists were asserting that 
the Delaware shad had regenerated themselves. 
In that case, we guessed, the sanitary engineers 
must at last have cleaned up the lower Delaware 
to some notable degree. 

But in the very midst of that magnificent 1963 
shad run, abruptly in mid-May the shad stopped 
coming. No more reached Lewis Island, or any- 
where else very far above Wilmington. Delaware 
Bay was strewn with the pallid carcasses of an im- 
mense and tragic shad kill, mostly near-ripe roe 
fish. 

Some upstreamers blamed the commercial netters 
below. Others blamed the health officials. All were 
entirely wrong. Responsible for the slaughter was 
one of the severest Eastern spring droughts on 
record. 


After a good wet March — 4.02 inches of rainfall 
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at Trenton as against a long-term average for that 
month of 3.84 inches — precipitation in April was 
only 0.83 inches (average, 3.21), and in May only 
1.28 (average, 3.62). And those months were warm 
and windy. Evaporation shrank what little river 
flow there was. The DO readings from Wilmington 
to beyond Philadelphia dropped to zero and stayed 
there. Small wonder that the Delaware estuary 
became a charnel sea. 

Even so, the biologists did not despair. Knowing 
the shad’s habits and the fantastic arithmetic of 
its reproduction, they turned their attention up- 
stream to see how the 1963 migration’s vanguard 
would fare. | 


IR ALL rivers the buck shad arrive first (March to 
May in the Delaware), accompanied by a few 
roe fish. They mill up through the lower river 
shoals and white waters from sunset to sunrise. 
By day they dawdle and can be seen, through a 
glass-bottomed bucket or diver’s mask, lying stacked 
up like cordwood. They are waiting for the main 
force of their females, which trail them after three 
or four weeks. Not until the water warms to 63 to 
71 degrees Fahrenheit will their roes ripen. During 
several days of ovulation, each female will expel 
110,000 to 660,000 eggs (compared with about 1000 
for a one-pound trout). Among these the swirling 
males ejaculate copious but random squirts of 
whitish milt. 

As the semibuoyant eggs (the size of skeet shot) 
drift downstream and bottomward, this prodigal 
mode of semination is hit-or-miss. Perhaps not 
more than half the eggs get fertilized. These swell 
and harden heavily within an hour. If not silt- 
smothered after they roll to rest, they hatch within 
a week into shad larvae, and in one more week they 
are fully formed, free-swimming fry, still helpless 
prey for countless enemies but growing rapidly. 
After six weeks they are hardy fingerlings agile 
enough to escape all but the swiftest piscivores. 

The shad parents, weak, hungry, and emaciated 
after their protracted sex exploits, sidle seaward 
listlessly. Days and weeks must pass before they 
can again obtain their natural food and regain 
energy. 

This postnuptial journey is made while summer 
waxes, when rivers get warm and low, and pollu- 
tions downstream are most lethally concentrated. 
Almost all the spent fish die. The warmer and 
dirtier the river, the higher the mortality. In some 
rivers a few live to return and spawn again, even 
three and four times. But not in the Delaware. 

In their studies of the truncated 1963 spawning 
run, the biologists asked first, Did enough females 
get upstream before that anoxial plug was formed 
downriver to ovulate one more generation? If so, 
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what would happen to those 1963 fry on their way 
to sea? 

By August and September they were getting their 
first answer. Despite the great roe-fish kill that 
spring, a moderate number of females had evidently 
produced an enormous number of fry. Everywhere 
the breeding beds teemed with 1963 shadlets. In 
one mile-long stretch at Dingman’s Ferry I beheld 
enough dimplings and ploppings to assure repopula- 
tion of the whole river in 1967 if just this one local 
batch of fry should get safely to sea and back again. 

In October and November, 1963, came half of 
the second answer. Nature again ordained a major 
drought, so severe this time that the woods had to 
be closed for three weeks. Watchers at the shoals 
and at intakes where water is diverted ashore for 
human purposes reported that the shadlets ap- 
peared to be staying put, well upstream, instinc- 
tively waiting for the days to shorten, for the river 
to rise and cool, thus making their downward 
passage safe. 

When 1963’s autumn freshets did come, they 
were so late, so high, and so turbulent that the 
appointed watchers became confused. Their counts 
of descending fry were so interrupted and so loose 
as to be meaningless. Especially was this so on the 
river’s estuary, where -counting fish in the deep 
channels is most difficult at best. But one negative 
observation did seem promising: though the upper 
river was known to be loaded with shadlets, no 
great “kill”? of them was seen whenever they did 
run down. 

The biologists by now had enough data to formu- 
late three possible solutions to their mystery: 

1) Perhaps a pollution-resistant strain of shad 
had evolved in the Delaware, the way some insects 
generate immunity to pesticides. Few biologists 
could buy this idea outright, or even take an option 
on it. For a process so slow, the shad generations 
since pollution intensified have been far too few. 

2) Since, on the California evidence alone, shad 
are not entirely discrete to their own rivers, perhaps 
the Delaware’s new migrants came from other 
streams. Marked increases of shad occurred in most 
other Atlantic rivers in 1959-1963. Maybe popula- 
tion pressure from streams lower down in its own 
bay had restocked the Delaware by simple dis- 
placement, sheer numbers overcoming anoxia. 
But this possibility seemed ruled out by the Dela- 
ware pollution’s great length and density. Its 
lethal power was absolute, not proportional. 

3) Perhaps changing river conditions over the 
years had wrought changes in the behavior of cer- 
tain Delaware shad, ones which have persisted in 
homing early and far upstream. Those which run 
up farthest earliest, and produce offspring which tarry 
there latest, may be the unwitting but instinctive saviors 
of the whole Delaware run. 


if 





Any of these theories, but most clearly the third, 
would accord with one of biology’s most basic laws: 
natural selection. Prominent among biologist- 
detectives who propound the early-ascending, late- 
tarrying theory is an astute specialist named Jess 
Malcolm. As a crack biologist for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, he studied the species inten- 
sively on the Susquehanna. Also, he made his own 
private charts of conditions affecting shadlets in the 
Delaware from 1950 through 1961, 

When the shad reappeared there in 1961, Mal- 
colm was mystified to note that 1957 (their birth 
year) had had one of the driest and longest Indian 
summers on record. He visualized the shadlets 
of that year lingering late in their upstream pools 
and not venturing down the dangerously dried-up 
riffs before late November or even December, 
when the river’s flow became safely high, cool, and 
oxygenated at its lower end. 

Malcolm also found that the autumn of 1958, 
when the adult fish of 1962 were fry, was one of the 
wettest on record, with cooling freshets sustained 
both early and late. Likewise, the autumn of 
1959, birth year of the 1963 shad bonanza, had 
been late and wet. In all three years the lower 


‘river’s DO readings from late October into De- 


cember had been amply high to pass shadlets safely 
to sea, whence they might return to spawn in 1961, 
1962, and 1963 — which is just what they did. 
(To a lesser extent, but still distinctly, the same 
pattern held true for the shad cycle of 1960-1964.) 

Late in 1961, the year the Delaware shad renais- 
sance began, President Kennedy signed a compact 
setting up the Delaware River Basin Commission — 
DELRIBACO, successor to INCODEL — which 
brought the United States in as an equal partner 
on a more forceful management of the Delaware 
watershed. And Jess Malcolm was appointed 
DELRIBACO’s chief biologist. 

In 1954, Pennsylvania had failed to ratify com- 
prehensive depollution plans drafted by INCODEL 
for the basin. But after 1955, when Hurricane 
Diane whipped up an enormously destructive flood, 
the Army Engineers stepped in to make an all- 
purpose basin survey and a new master plan, which 
DELRIBACO promptly adopted in 1962. 

Into that plan were inserted, thanks to Jess Mal- 
colm, among others, provisos for the welfare of wild- 
life and specifically shad, both upstream and down. 
This was important because, for flood-control, 
power, and recreation purposes, the Engineers 
blueprinted an enormous $200 million dam and 
reservoir just above Delaware Water Gap at an 
island called Tock’s. The largest of its kind in the 
East, with monies provided in the ‘Engineer Corps’ 
current budgets, this project will impound a lake 
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thirty-seven miles long, reaching from Shawnee 
up to Port Jervis. 

That stretch lies about midway in the shad’s 
spawning grounds, which extend from Lambert- 
ville clear up to Hancock, New York, where the 
Delaware’s two main branches converge. To safe- 
guard upriver reproduction of what may be the 
river’s thriftiest strain of shad, DELRIBACO is 
clearly mandated to study the big new dam’s de- 
sign with shad in mind. 

Perennial panegyrics are written, and rightly, 
on the unerring instinct and undying spirit of the 
noble salmon, battling their way up raging torrents 
to consummate racial reproduction at the cost of 
their own lives. But there are many instances of 
salmon giving up on a river and quitting it forever 
when they find man-made changes there intol- 
erable. The Connecticut and Hudson are examples 
of this. The Delaware is another. 

From the first two of these streams, despite pollu- 
tion and other obstacles, the shad have never even 
threatened to turn away permanently. In the third, 
though it long appeared that they had finally sur- 
rendered, we now know they never did. Their life- 
force drove them to inexorable individual deaths, 
year after year, but also toward the goals of race 
survival and mass revival, which they ultimately 
achieved. Over decades of trial and error against 
gruesome odds, a few each year found the stamina 
and ingenuity to evolve two stratagems, one for 
their lusty spring prime, one for their tender 
autumn infancy. This self-saving performance in 
our most densely populated river basin should merit 
reciprocal efforts by us for their continued survival. 

It may not be feasible to lay perforated pipes 
conveying compressed air along the Delaware’s 
bottom to aerate migrant shad in their passage 
through the anoxial plug, spring and fall, although 
devices of this kind have benefited fish in the murky 
Chicago River and in deep-frozen lakes of the far 
Northwest. 

It may be judged extravagant or biologically 
unsound to build fishways into the Tock’s Island 
project. Yet such assists have been found both 
possible financially and workable for the comings 
and goings of shad in the Merrimack River above 
Concord, New Hampshire, and in the Columbia 
at Bonneville. The Tock’s Island impoundment 
might even be used to delay the juvenile shad’s 
trip to sea until the lower river is right for them. 

On the other hand, now that the shad have 
proved in the Delaware how self-sufficient they 
can be, maybe we never need worry about their 
ultimate well-being, there or anywhere else. Per- 
haps they are rugged enough to surmount anything, 
even man’s continued carelessness. 
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dadedk not yet forty — he was born in Danzig in 
1927 —— Günter Grass today occupies a place in 
German letters normally accorded only to successful 
authors of a riper age. Hardly a week passed last 
year without some mention of him in the German 
press. His latest enterprise or utterance, his proj- 
ects for the future, a new expression of outrage 
issued by someone “‘scandalized” by his writings 
— everything about him has a unique way of turn- 
ing into “news.” 

Last June, for example, Der Spiegel, West Ger- 
many’s equivalent of Time, published a photograph 
of Grass on the Kurfürstendamm, hawking the 
Spandauer Volksblatt. This suburban Berlin paper’s 
sudden burst into the limelight was occasioned by 
Grass’s willingness to write for it at its usual thirty 
pfennigs (eight and a half cents) per line. Der Stern, 
the biggest of the illustrated weeklies, featured an 
interview between Grass and a sixteen-year-old 
schcolboy which ended with the boy asking him 
whether he still had anything to look forward to in 
life. Grass replied magnanimously: “Yes, a new 
novel by Uwe Johnson, because Pm somewhat 
tired of rereading the classics.” 

Such star treatment is understandable in a coun- 
try with few illustrious older writers to boast of. 
Grass’s hold upon the public imagination is par- 
tially due to his departure from the glorification of 
war and death, a theme which captivated an earlier 
generation of young Germans and has left them 
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with little but a sharp sense of their betrayal. No 


defender of romantic values, Grass cuts savagely at 
the naïve idealism of his literary predecessors. The 
chief target in his third and latest novel, Hundejahre 
(“Dog Years”), is Martin Heidegger, the still-influ- 
ential German existentialist philosopher, whose 
warm embrace of Hitler’s National Socialism in the 
1930s earned him the bitter contempt of many of his 
former colleagues and students. 

In one of Dog Years’ most spectacular sections, 
Grass satirizes Heidegger’s linguistic contortions in 
supplying the Wehrmacht high command with the 
secret code it employs during the siege of Berlin in 
order to retrieve the German shepherd Prinz, Hit- 
ler’s companion throughout the war. Prinz, the 
symbolic arch-Nazi in Grass’s fanciful work, is said 
to have escaped from the Fihrer’s bunker just be- 
fore the explosion destroyed Hitler, and is now 
the watchdog in an abandoned potash mine in 
West Germany. And in the mine, whose enlarged 
shafts house a plant for manufacturing scarecrow 
images from German history, the eighteenth cham- 
ber of the plant is reserved for the production of 
hundreds of scarecrows resembling Martin Hei- 
degger in his nightcap and buckle shoes, forever 
and ever mechanically mumbling garbled passages 
from his notorious philosophical tract, Sein und eit. 

Because of his relative youth and his prodigious 
success, Grass has been subjected to more backbit- 
ing and carping on the part of critics (many of them 
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hardly older than himself) than} would have been 
the case with someone of a more venerable age. 
The criticism, however, has altogether failed to dim 
his star, which has spread its light far beyond the 
confines of Germany. The Tin Drum, which has 
been translated into at least a dozen languages, was 
such a success in England that its British publishers 
adopted the drawing of Oskar — the stick-wielding 
dwarf which Grass himself drew for the cover of the 
German edition — as the new colophon for all 
Secker & Warburg books. f 

In Berlin I said to Uwe Johnson: “I hear you 
and Grass are friends.” “We don’t fight,” was the 
oblique reply, which may signify something about 
Johnson, but which told me precious little about 
Grass. I knew, of course, from innumerable photo- 
graphs and newspaper descriptions that he wore a 
formidable mustache. His face is the kind which 
apprehensive German mothers tell children to look 
out for when they go to play in the woods — faintly 
ferocious and with two deep-set brown eyes which 
bore into you like gimlets, though they can be as ro- 
guish as the blue eyes of little Oskar in The Tin Drum. 


ae building in which Grass was living when I 
first went to see him was a half-bombed monstros- 
ity, the left part of whose third floor had remained 
boarded and propped up since the end of the war. 
This is not an unusual sight in Berlin, even today. 
Both the eastern and western halves contain wide 
rubble-strewn stretches of wasteland, and even 
along the lavishly neon-lit length of Kurfürsten- 
damm one can pick out the odd building which has 
bricks and boards instead of panes. 

In Grass’s living room there were no bookshelves 
to interrupt the white of the high walls, only draw- 
ings and paintings done by himself and his wife. 
The drawings of hens in the process of hatching and 
nuns in grotesque plumage are recognizable as illus- 
trations in his two books of poetry. 

I asked Grass about his boyhood, and he said 
that it was like any other German boyhood during 
the war. He was inducted into an anti-aircraft bat- 
talion at the age of sixteen, was wounded during 
the defense of Berlin, spent nearly a year conva- 
lescing in a Marienbad hospital and another year 
in an American prisoner of war camp — experi- 
ences he deals with in his novels. In 1946 he made 
a brief attempt to complete the work needed for a 
regular high school diploma, but walked out on the 
first lesson, which began with the history teacher 
saying: ‘‘Well, where did we leavejoff? Right — the 
Ems dispatch.” This reference to the notorious ruse 
whereby Bismarck precipitated the Franco-Prussian 
War was inducement enough for someone fresh out 
of a P.O.W. camp to skip class from there on in. 
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Grass then went into black marketeering. How 
much of a success he made of it, he did not say; 
probably not much, for he doesn’t look exactly un- 
obtrusive. Subsequent to his black-market venture, 
he worked in a potash mine near Hanover, an ex- 
perience that yielded the setting for the scarecrow 
plant in Dog Years. In 1947 he enrolled in the 
Düsseldorf Art Academy, taking a job at the same 
time as a tombstone engraver (described in The 
Tin Drum). From this he moved on to work on 
building facades after the 1948 currency reform. 

Grass is not a tall man, but his strong hands and 
broad, rounded shoulders testify to how hard he 
must have labored during those years. He said 
that he began writing and drawing when he was 
thirteen, and that he had never had any doubt that 
he would be anything but an artist. There was no 
sudden moment of revelation in his life. The suc- 
cessive stages of his career differentiate him sharply 
from the usual German writer, who, even if not uni- 
versity-educated or first apprenticed in a bookshop 
(the latter being the customary alternative ap- 
proach in Germany to a literary career), is often en- 
veloped with the aura of exclusively literary pre- 
occupations. 

In 1953 Grass moved to Berlin, where he has lived 
ever since, with the exception of the two years he 
spent in Paris writing The Tin Drum. He might well 
emigrate elsewhere, he said, if no longer allowed to 
live in Berlin; Dusseldorf and every other German 
city have simply grown too dreary. Even during 
the late-night runs, West Berlin has the wittiest 
bus drivers and conductors in Germany. He likes 
Berlin because of its combination of honesty and 
extreme artificiality. 

Though he has deliberately chosen not to live in 
the Federal Republic, Grass is anything but a wall- 
straddler. He supported the West Berlin boycott 
of the S-Bahn (which, as distinct from the under- 
ground, is controlled by the East German railroad) 
as a protest against the erection of the Wall. 

Grass is probably no more alienated from West 
German society and politics than other West Ger- 
man writers. In 1962 when the Group 47 (an in- 
fluential group of poets, writers, and critics) met in 
Berlin and drafted a statement condoning the pub- 
lication of military secrets, Grass refused to sign. 
Explaining his refusal, Grass remarked: “There are 
two groups in West Germany that want to destroy 
the West German constitution — the German na- 
tionalists and another group, present in this room.” 

Outspoken criticism, of course, still has the ring 
of novelty in West Germany, particularly to politi- 
cians like Franz-Josef Strauss, who was the chief 
instigator of the attack on Der Spiegel. The relation- 
ship between politicians and intellectuals, insofar as 
it exists at all, is one of mutual incomprehension. 
Grass, however, helps Willy Brandt with his speeches. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Originally, Grass said, The Tin Drum took the 
form of a long (and as yet unpublished) narrative 
poem, told from the point of view of someone 
perched on top of a tall monument. This vantage 
point, among other things, proved too static; but 
not until he one day saw a child crawl under a table 
during a party did the central idea of the book oc- 
cur to him. 

In The Tin Drum the two points of view — from 
under a table and from the top of a statue — have 
been combined, and they account for the curious 
double perspective from which Oskar views the 
world: absolutely detached, yet intimate, self-ex- 
amining, and as an active participant. Grass added 
that he was disappointed because it had not oc- 
curred to people discussing the book that the other 
characters were meant as extensions of Oskar: for 
example, Herbert Truczinski, the waiter, whose 
scars Oskar points to with his drumstick, each scar 
yielding a story, and who impales himself on the 
siren figurehead in the maritime museum. 

Grass says that his original intention had been to 
write Gruselmarchen, fairy tales with an uncanny and 
gruesome twist. These tales, however, have all 
crystallized around down-to-earth objects like sug- 
ar, eels, fizz powder, an Adam’s apple, a galleon 
bowsprit, a coconut-hair mat, German shepherds, 
scarecrows, the smell of butter, objects unburdened 
by any but the most elemental connotations and set 
down in a precise and realistic historical setting. 

The fairy-tale elements, such as Oskar’s ability to 
shatter glass with his voice (which Grass said could 
be regarded as an analogy for the German rockets 
deployed against Britain during the last war), or, 
in Dog Years, the miller’s capacity to divine the fu- 
ture from the whisperings of the maggots in his 
twenty-pound flour sack, extend the strict’ real- 
ism of the historical setting into a sphere where the 
fables outlive the memory of the events they refer to. 

As has been pointed out, both The Tin Drum and 
Deg Years run into difficulty when Grass’s charac- 
ters, who have their origin in Danzig and in his 
own childhood memories, encounter the realities of 
West German society. When Oskar in The Tin 
Drum or Eduard Amsel, Walter Matern, and the 
miller with the sack full of flour and maggots in 
Deg Years are described in their Danzig setting, they 
‘are embedded, as are the fables, in a known and 
organic society. In West Germany, however, they 
live on the periphery of an evolving society, or they 
go underground. A discrepancy occurs here, with 
which Grass has had great difficulty. 

In Dog Years Amsel’s building of scarecrows as a 
boy is in character; it even serves a purpose. His 
constructing them along assembly line methods in 
an abandoned potash mine is a futile and gro- 
tesque conceit. The meaning of this image to the 
West German reader is clear enough: this is your 
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past, the whole disastrous horrible past, assuming 
monstrous proportions underground. Implicit in 
such a conceit is the tacit admission that the writer 
understands the present only insofar as it reflects 
the past. As Grass has an unfailing nose for the 
manifestations of Nazism and the behavior of people 
who made it possible, he is, of course, still capable 
of -showing the continued manifestations of the 
same behavior. 

“Content as resistance, as an excuse for form,” 
Grass has written. The West German experience 
has not yet solidified for him. It is evanescent but 
oppressive, and Grass merely senses that there is 
still something desperately wrong. 

Grass said he did not intend to continue the Dan- 
zig saga, though he’d thought of writing a book 
about present-day Danzig. And what was he work- 
ing on at present? A play, he replied. 

“PIH probably call it The Plebetans Rehearse the 
Insurrection. Place of action: a rehearsal stage in 
East Berlin. Time: the seventeenth of June, 1953, 
the day the East German workers rose up against 
their regime. Someone the assistants call ‘the 
Chief? is rehearsing Coriolanus. Act One, Scene 
One opens with the insurrection of the plebeians 
—- the Chief’s problem here is to make sure this 
insurrection won’t look pathetic or doomed when 
presented on the stage.’ 

“The rehearsal of the insurrection: scene,’ he 
went on, “is Interrupted by news of the uprising on 
Stalin [now Karl-Marx] Allee, reported first by 
stagehands, then by a delegation of construction 
workers. The construction -workers ask the Chief 
to help them draft the proclamation for a general 
strike. The Chief doesn’t refuse their demand 
outright: he’s willing to help write it as soon as the 
masons and carpenters have demonstrated just 
how the uprising started on the Stalin Allee. 
What he’s interested in is using the actual events 
for his production of Coriolanus, for his insurrection 
scene. The construction workers refer to Ulbricht 
and Grotewohl; he discusses the tribunes Sixinius 
and Brutus. The workers mention the raising of 
the norm; he emphasizes the importance of Sicilian 
grain shipments to Rome. The workers cite his 
own words back at him; he quotes Shakespeare. 
The workers appeal to Marx; he appeals to Brutus. 
The workers want him to support the uprising; he 
wants to use the workers for the rehearsal of the 
plebeians’ insurrection. The workers grow restless 
and don’t know what to do. He, the Theater 
Chief, knows what he’s after: on his stage the ple- 
beians are victorious, but on the theater stage, 
where the construction workers’ revolt is mirrored, 
the workers’ uprising collapses. 

“In actual history—for the seventeenth of 
June has become a historic date —~ and in my piece, 
Soviet tanks crush the uprising. Whereas the 
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workers consider the appearance of the tanks an 
act of fate against which they are defenseless, the 
Chief gives an impromptu speech about whether 
and how tanks can be deployed on the stage. 
Whatever happens, everything is turned into 
theatrical action; everything becomes a question 
of aesthetics. } 

“The Chief is analogous to Bertolt Brecht in some 
respects,” Grass said. “‘Brecht was rehearsing Er- 
win Strittmatter’s Katzgraben at the time of the sev- 
enteenth of June uprising, and he was writing his 
version of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, which he had 
completed before his death in 1956 except for the 
crowd scenes. How the crowd scenes were to be 
played was something he never settled on until he 
had experimented with them in rehearsal. It was 
certainly Brecht’s intention to cast the plebeians 
in a more favorable light than they are in Shake- 
speare’s Cortolanus. Brecht’s attitude toward the 
seventeenth of June was wait and see. The state- 
ments he made at that time have never been made 
public, at least not in full. We know that he retired 
to Buckow for a while and wrote the Buckower 
Elegies, and that he continued to direct the Berliner 
Ensemble, the cultural showpiece of the East Ger- 
man government, and that he retained his Austrian 
passport. But primarily what I’m attacking in my 
piece is overaestheticization and the unwillingness 
to take a stand.” 

I looked briefly at his drawings hanging on his 
living room walls, and asked about his apparent 
fascination with nuns. 

“Continence,” he said, “continence.” 

When first exhibited, these drawings of nuns 
stirred up a scandal comparable in scope to the 
indignation aroused by Grass’s novels. What, ulti- 
mately, is the root source of the outrage Günter 
Grass seems inevitably to provoke? No less a person 
than President Heinrich Luebke once remarked, in 
a slightly scandalized tone: “‘He writes things you 
can’t even discuss with your wife.” A woman sena- 
tor from Bremen was so incensed by The Tin Drum 
when it was first published in 1959 that she took 
it upon herself to force the revocation of the city’s 
literary prize, which was to have gone to Grass. 

Grass’s novels — stylized, fabulous, obliquely om- 
inous — make their strongest and sharpest impact 
through their presentation of the fatality of eroti- 
cism. The narrators he interposes between himself 
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and these fables — Oskar in The Tin Drum, Eduard 
Amsel, Harry Liebenau, Walter Matern in Dog 
Years — merely temper the treatment of this subject 
with a kind of good humor. 

Grass ruthlessly dispenses with the entire super- 
structure of ideas, sentimentalities, falsifications, 
evasions, and pseudomoralistic and pseudophilo- 
sophical conceptions which have been served up to 
German readers even by some of their best writers 
and poets. This is not to say that Grass has made 
himself the champion of sexual liberation in Ger- 
many. Grass’s attitude is complicated, but his pres- 
entation and his fables are explicit, realistic, accu- 
rate, and their impact on one’s defenses is shattering. 

Sex leads to the downfall of many of his charac- 
ters. It has disastrous consequences for Herbert 
Truczinski, who succumbs to the galleon figure- 
head’s amber eyes. For Oskar’s mother, the adul- 
teress, it is no less fatal: her mania for eating fish, 
triggered by her initial revulsion to the eels in the 
horse head, is as simple and as astringent a por- 
trayal of nymphomania as I know. In Cat and Mouse 
Mahlke’s oversized Adam’s apple — that concrete 
representation of his fatal sexual prowess, which he 
seeks vainly to conceal under a variety of emblems 
-— eventually leads to his doom in the half-sub- 
merged minesweeper; leads to his doom because he 
has been naive enough to succumb to the vain lure 
of the Wehrmacht’s Ritterkreuz (“the knight’s 
cross’). Since he had to become a killer to be > 
awarded this decoration, it led him straight into 
the Cat’s maw — the army, war, and death — re- 
vealing to him his own fatal inclination to wreak 
destruction. 

The impact of these archetypal fables is difficult 
to guard against because Grass’s whole style, his 
constantly shifting narrative technique and point of 
view, is meant to unsettle, to throw into doubt, to 
prevent empathy, identification, certainty, or facile 
rejection, while his tone keeps shifting from the 
humorous to the ominous, from the whimsical to 
the macabre. 

Sex and death and fatality are combined in his 
books as in those of no other German writer, the 
only exception being Robert Musil. The German 
reader is not given the gratification of a Liebestod 
in Günter Grass’s work, and it is reasonably clear 
that what he said about the nuns was not simply a 
joke. 
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THE CORPORATION AS A COLLEGE 


Neil W. Chamberlain The rapid obsolescence of the knowledge gained in college has become a maller of 


great concern to our universities as well as to the industries that attract our most intelligent graduates. Mr. 


Chamberlain, professor of economics at Yale, here suggests a method of continuing education in the business world. 


Dan may be the stuff men are made of, but it 
takes more than dreams — it takes resources —— to 
make societies. In recent years one of the dreams 
which has been preoccupying the thoughts of more 
and more people has had to do with our educational 
system. Knowledge is accumulating at so rapid a 
rate as a result of the larger number of people 
employed in knowledge-creating capacities that 
what a person has learned when he graduates from 
high school or college is obsolete or incomplete or 
inadequate before many years have passed. Par- 
ticularly in technical and scientific fields, a person’s 
formal education loses much of its value in short 
order: in an earlier article in the Atlantic, “‘Retooling 
the Mind,” I spoke of an educational half life of ten 
years for engineering graduates. 

The solution to this rapid obsolescence of ac- 
quired knowledge is not to be found in simple ex- 
hortations to continue study on one’s own. The 
acquisition of knowledge often requires the tutelage 
of those who have mastered it, and access to special 
facilities or laboratories. Continuing programs of 
formal instruction are needed so that individuals 
may return again and again to the classroom 
throughout their productive lives, supplementing 
their own experience with the frontier knowledge 
coming from many other minds. 

But is such a dream practical? At a time when 
school construction is barely keeping up with the 
swelling flow of teen-age students, where would we 
find the classrooms to hold millions of adults in 
addition? Even more important, when we are 
already pressing into service half-trained teachers 
to meet present needs, what magic wand would pro- 
duce the hundreds of thousands of additional teach- 
ers to carry forward the education of our adult 
population? 

Some slender hopes may be found in the more 
widespread use of educational television, teaching 
machines, and programmed instruction, to be sure, 
but to count on these devices to meet the need would 
be self-deception. If we are talking about educa- 
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tion in any meaningful sense, we are talking not 
simply about the learning of facts and techniques 
but about the inducing of a sense of discrimination 
and judgment with respect to knowledge acquired, 
and — still more dificult and exacting — the iden- 
tification of areas of thought which are still too fuzzy 
to be programmed but where new knowledge is in 
the process of formation. If we go about cultivating 
a nation of mechanically trained technicians, we 
lose the educational battle in the very process of 
waging it. 

For many years college instructors have been 
privately chagrined at the number of well-trained 
and intelligent people who have been lured into 
industry. There is probably no professor in the 
country who has not, again and again, gone out 
of his way to talk with some especially bright senior 
about the possibilities of a teaching career, only to 
find that he has already made the decision to enter 
business. Even though the financial reward is cer- 
tainly not a minus factor, to assume that it is always 
the prospect of higher income which prompts the 
decision would be erroneous. Business has positive 
appeals for many people. 

The result is that our business firms, and espe- 
cially our large corporations, are now well stocked 
with college graduates, many with advanced de- 
grees. Every year almost half of all those who 
earn Ph.D.’s are drawn into nonacademic careers, 
many of them into positions which permit or require 
their use of professional skills. In a company like 
Honeywell, one out of seven employees is a tech- 
nical or professional person. Some industrial cen- 
ters, such as Bell Laboratories, have worldwide 
reputations for the quality of their research person- 
nel. Any large corporation has many technical and 
professional people, even though proportionately 
fewer than the research-oriented companies. 

The wealth of business-located talent is not con- 
fined to the giant firms; many a small specialized 
firm shelters highly trained people. Whether large 
or small, the businesses which have annually been 





swallowing a high proportion of college graduates 
and’ recipients of advanced degrees account for a 
high proportion of America’s stockpile of superior 
talent. 

Many of these gifted people have neither the ca- 
pacity nor inclination to turn teacher, but some 
have both skill and will. They would not leave 
their business positions to enter the academic clois- 
ter, but they would welcome the opportunity to be 
part-time instructors. If their time could be re- 
leased on some regular and partial basis — say a 
day or a half day a week — they would constitute 
a major addition to the community’s teaching re- 
sources. In the process they would increase their 
own satisfaction and advance their own abilities: 
it is difficult to teach without further disciplining 
and projecting one’s thinking. 

In any moderate-sized community, companies 
could jointly put together a rather impressive cur- 
riculum, Joint action in this respect would not fall 
under the disapproving eye of the Department of 
Justice’s Anti-trust Division, since a major public 
service would be involved which has no connection 
with either competition or the restraint of it. The 
term curriculum is not a mere figure of speech. 
With careful planning it would be possible to list 
in an annual catalogue or bulletin an assortment 
of courses in a variety of fields. 

And who would be the students of this new busi- 
ness-based college? Employed individuals, who of 
their own volition, if satisfying minimum standards, 
would be released at the times when their elected 
courses convened. The regularity of meeting would 
facilitate rescheduling of work or workers as needed 
for each “academic” term in a way that would 
avoid interference with production or staff activ- 
ity. These employee-students would not be engaged 
in sampling from a smorgasbord of courses. Like 
any formal study program, theirs would be planned 
to their own needs and capacities. An educational 
adviser — an industrial ‘‘dean of students” — could 
assist each employee to select a sequence of courses 
which would supplement one another. 

The courses need not be confined to the “new 
frontiers” of knowledge. They could range from 
the most elementary English composition and 
arithmetic up to the most advanced scientific work 
now going on in certain fields. The program for 
dropouts which the Carson Pirie Scott department 
store in Chicago jointly sponsored with the city’s 
board of education is a sample of .what can be done 
on the school front. Toue Ere ne had had no 
motivation to learn arithmetic ini school found new 
interest in it in a commercial environment where its 
value was demonstrable. Many adults could profit 
from similar drilling in fundamentals, as the Ar- 
mour Company’s union-management program to 
retrain workers displaced by automation has re- 
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vealed. The percentage of men rejected for military 
service on the ground of functional illiteracy is 
further evidence of how much needs to be done by 
way of basic education for people who will never 
again, of their own volition, go inside a standard 
schoolhouse. At least some of these people may be 
motivated to try again within a business environ- 
ment, on time released from work. 

At the other end of the spectrum, even individuals 
holding Ph.D.’s might find courses in the new cor- 
porate curriculum more advanced than those avail- 
able in the universities from which they received 
their degrees. An official of a major corporation 
recently wrote me, “In my field, geology, the ma- 
jority of the new ideas are being developed within 
industry. There is a normal time lag of five to ten 
years between the development of the idea and its 
appearance in the periodical literature. This means 
that the education a young man receives is auto- 
matically antiquated, in spite of the best efforts of 
the professors to remain abreast of modern tech- 
niques.” In this case, as in others, an “industrial 
university’? could offer postdoctoral work difficult to 
duplicate on the academic campus. ‘“‘On-the-job 
training” in such instances would mean working 
at the frontiers of knowledge. 


So FAR in this search for a lifetime educational 
program, we have identified the faculty, constructed 
a curriculum, and recruited the students. What of 
facilities? Where are the classrooms which would 
accommodate the employees whose time would ‘be 
scheduled to allow them the half day or so each 
week for formal instruction and study? There 
would be no better place than the premises of the 
cooperating companies, in meeting rooms either 
set aside for the purpose or released for use as 
classrooms, 

Classes could be scheduled right through the 
week, so that neither all employee-instructors nor all 
employee-students would be off at the same time. 
It is hard for anyone to escape the excitement and 
challenge of learning when he is in its presence — 
he senses it as soon as he sets foot on any college 
campus and encounters knots of students oblivious 
to all except the discussion in which they are en- 
gaged. Can we not import some of that same at- 
mosphere into the workplace? 

The chances are that classes would be con- 
centrated in those plants or offices offering pref- 
erable facilities, but the cooperative arrangement 


-would permit an employee to elect courses wher- 
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ever they might be given. If enough people were 
drawn into the program, there would be an ines- 
capable spillover, and the spirit of learning could 
be spread throughout the working community. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


People would be surrounded by it, in one way or 
another, throughout their working lives. The 
present artificial separation between school and 
employment could be bridged; learning would 
continue simultaneously with earning; advancement 
in knowledge would proceed with progress in a 
career. | 

The advantage of this kind of arrangement is that 
it avoids the need for lengthy leaves to continue 
learning. Industrial sabbaticals might still be given 
to an exceptional individual who is anxious to return 
to the academic environment for a year of profes- 
sional study, yet for most employees such a pros- 
pect may be neither feasible nor very alluring. 
But a half day a week, year in and year out, as long 
— but only for as long — as one wishes requires no 
major decision, no single act of commitment, no 
gamble. It is something which can be tried, and if 
the cry does not come off, nothing has been lost. 

Further advantages follow from such a program. 
It would de-emphasize the degree as such. A person 
would accumulate an educational record just as he 
does an employment record, year by year, and that 
record as a whole — not a label —~ would indicate 
his educational attainments. The invidious dis- 
tinction between college and noncollege men and 
women could be effectively reduced. One pleasing 
consequence might be that fewer youngsters would 
drift through college simply to pick up the prestige 
of a degree. 

The business world could be brought back into 
the cultural mainstream, as an integral part of our 
nation’s intellectual activity. Is it too farfetched to 
imagine that our major corporations might begin 
appointing vice presidents in charge of education, 
not job training in the old sense, but genuine honest- 
to-gcodness education, and that youngsters enter- 
ing the job market might select one company over 
another, or one community over another, because 
it offered them superior educational facilities? Is 
it too fanciful to conceive of job seekers poring 
through corporate course catalogues with an inter- 
est at Jeast equal to that which they might now give 
to a statement of wage policy, working conditions, 
and fringe benefits? 

That the concept of the corporation as a college 
need not be only a flight of imagination is suggested 
by a few programs already in being. Perhaps the 
most ambitious is IBM’s. In each of its locations 
which are large enough to ensure sufficient enroll- 
ment, a voluntary education program offers courses 
which meet once a week, over two semesters, in 
such subject areas as electricity and electronics, 
mathematics, engineering science, manufacturing 
and production, business administration, and a 
clustering of fields such as logic, psychology, and 
decision-making under the broad rubric of “per- 
sonal development.” “A student can progress in 


a given subject area from an introductory level up 
through college, and, in some cases, graduate level 
courses,” reads the introduction to a twenty-eight- 
page fall catalogue for one location. Most instruc- 
tors are drawn from IBM?’s own ranks. An educa- 


tional consultant is available to help work out a suit- 


able program with any interested employee. 

In some instances the participation of an educa- 
tional institution has been sought, to give further 
assurance that a program incorporates sufficient 
substance. Westinghouse’s educational department 
has, for example, teamed with Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in offering a concentrated seminar 
for its engineering managers, emphasizing devel- 
opments in materials, energy, and systems, with 
supporting instruction in mathematics and physics. 


he financing of corporate universities would take 
some imagination, but no more than has been 
needed to accomplish what we have already done 
in the matter of pensions, accident and health in- 
surance, and unemployment compensation. As in 


-these areas, some combination of public and private 


financing would seem preferable. Tuition costs 
could be set on a per course basis and could be met 
partly through public subsidy. The cost of released 
time could be bargained for or granted as a fringe 
benefit, perhaps at the start with some form of 
matching public grant — one public-financed hour 
for every private-financed hour — to induce em- 
ployers and employees to act and to lighten the 
initial financial impact. 

To the extent that enlightened public economic 
policy continues to lessen the danger of recurring 
recessions, and continuing education proves effec- 
tive in making our labor force more adaptable and 
upgradable, tunds now allocated to the alleviation 
of unemployment or accelerated retirement may be 
at least partially diverted to educational financing. 
From whatever source the financing comes, it con- 
stitutes a genuine social investment, paying divi- 
dends in the form of a more productive work force. 
In a real sense, investment in education is self- 
financing over a time, even though the degree to 
which this is true is largely unmeasurable. 

The corporation as a university is a project, a 
realizable dream, behind which both managements 
and unions can unite. It offers benefits to both. 
To management it offers a more highly skilled 
and more flexible labor force. To the unions, not 
only the prospect of higher real incomes for their 
members in time but an immediate reduction in 
hours of work, with an employment-spreading 
effect. Spreading the work is the consequence, 
moreover, not of some desperate expedient to al- 
leviate a shortage of jobs, but of a positive purpose. 
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WORKING FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


py CHARLES W. MORTON 


A native of Omaha, Nebraska, Charles W. Morlon came to the 
ATLANTIC lo become the associale editor after valiant service as a 
reporler on the BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT in the worst of the 
Depression. The pages which follow are part of an occupational 


memoir which we hope to see published in book form. 
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Ta Boston Evening Transcript, by early 1936, from London: It was much like Boston, only there 
was going into the first of the many convulsions was more of everything. Two of our man’s findings 
of ownership and policy which occupied the five reported from Rome were that the Colosseum was 
years before its death in 1941. 'Its president and really not very different from Soldiers’ Field, the 
proprietor, George S. Mandell, died suddenly in Harvard stadium, while the celebrated Capitoline 
1935, and for some months none of us had any Hil had a good deal to put him in mind of our 


idea of who owned the paper or headed the com- Beacon Hill, and so on. 
pany, until a wealthy Boston businessman, an It was one thing to work for a paper that was 
accredited Brahmin, came in one day and began running out of funds, to skimp, extemporize, and 


giving peremptory, if somewhat piffling, orders to struggle to keep up a journalistic standard, but it 
Henry Claus, the editor. Word of this got quickly was quite another to expect such an editor as Henry 
about the office, but no one knew whether he had Claus to put letters like these into the Transcript. 
become the principal stockholder, or was acting The paper would look as if it had lost its wits. I 
for the mortgage holders, or was simply a rich and believe it was the late James Ernest King, the chief 
convincing nut, a not unlikely role for a Bostonian editorial writer, who devised the elegant face- 
of his status and vintage. saver. The letters would be run inside, under a 

The position of this magnifico in the Transcript news head and possibly only in the first of our three 
was of some interest to the staff, for not long after editions, and preceded by an editorial note some- 
his first descent on us he set out on a grand tour of what as follows: “This is the first of a series of letters 
Europe and began sending back accounts of his just received from Mr. Blank B. Blank, who is 


travels to Claus. They were addressed to “Editor,? traveling in Europe. Mr. Blank is one of the prin- 
and it was plain that they were intended as some- cipal stockholders of the Boston Evening Transcript.” 
thing more than mere preety from overseas: it The first real casualty of this new pseudo-regime 
looked ominously as if the sender expected them was the man who had become our combined man- 
to be published in the Transcript. aging editor, city editor, copyreader, and, in a 

The letters were, unintentionally of course, high pinch, rewrite man. He was the only staff member 
comedy. The Late George Apley in John Mar- with a background of good newspaper experience 


quand’s novel wrote similar letters to his family, elsewhere. 
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Newspapers at the time, even the more sensa- 
tional, usually turned away from putting into print 
the term “sexual intercourse,” preferring so orna- 
mental a substitute as “intimate relations,’? which 
could, after all, mean nothing more extreme than a 
first-name basis. ‘‘Improper relations’? was another 
standby bit of language — bottom-pinching? a kiss 
in the dark? “Assault” could be almost anything, 
yet it had stylebook status with many deskmen. 

The upset point for the Transcript came in an 
out-of-town murder case that I was covering, when 
the prosecutor asked “the other woman” whether 
the defendant had engaged with her “in sexual 
intercourse.” [ included the question in the long 
exchange of questions and answers that I was filing 
with an old Western Union telegraph operator. 
About half an hour later the messenger boy handed 
me a note that I was wanted on the telephone. The 
managing editor, in a state of some tension, was 
asking if I was sure that I had quoted the prosecutor 
precisely. I told him the court stenographer would 
confirm the language. Was I sure? Certainly. 

“Good.” The managing editor sounded much 
relieved. It was approaching three o’clock, and 
our final edition was about to close. Then, with a 
damn-the-torpedoes air, he said, “Pp going to run 
it that way.” | 
= His decision pleased me. I seconded it heartily. 
Let the Nice Nellies tremble in their beds. 

There was much favorable comment on the 
Transcripts boldness by others covering the trial 
when the evening papers reached us at our hotel. 
None of the other papers had mentioned “‘sexual 
intercourse’; it was as if the Transcript had ac- 
complished a coup of some ee aaa but our 
prestige lasted only overnight. 

Midway through the next morning’s session, the 
boy handed me a message: File no more copy, and 
return to the office immediately. The managing 
editor was fired out of hand and had left by the 
time I got back that afternoon. For the rest of the 
trial the Transcript used the A.P. The managing 
editor was, I think, part of a clearing out of the 
ancien régime, and this excuse — extremism —— was 
as handy as any other for getting rid of him. We 
had, I found, a new “publisher” — a title which 
no one had seemed to hold up to that time — and 
a news editor who was taking charge of everything 
but the editorial page, which Henry Claus con- 
tinued to conduct and which was about the only 
redeeming feature the paper had left. Several 
reporters and deskmen were let out for reasons of 
economy, local news all but vanished, and Page One 
became largely an assortment of odds and ends from 
the A.P. It was the beginning of the most dis- 
agreeable interval in my experience, lasting some 
six months and ending on a hot Saturday morning 
in August, 1936, with a delicious abruptness. 


The Transcript itself had been declining more 
severely than the rest of the business community. 
Two circumstances, nevertheless, served to gloss 
over the poor prospects: the fantastically rich en- 
tertainment afforded by the daily round of a news 
reporter, and the advent of the New Deal and its 
impresario, Mr. Roosevelt. News reporting was a 
great pastime, but the pay was too little, and I 
found myself yearning to become involved in the 
surpassing novelties proliferating so grandly in 
Washington. How or with whom I could not quite 
envision. After all, what was my credential other 
than a few years of work, at a declining wage, on a 
paper that had never in its hfe backed a Democrat? 
To point with pride to my brief interval at the 
New Yorker would be like the student from India 
who boasts in his curriculum vitae that his work for a 
Harvard or Oxford degree ended in failure. 


‘Lie only close friend that I had in a New Deal 
agency was Robert E. Huse, who was about to 
move to Washington to help John G. Winant set 
up the administration of the newly enacted social 
security programs. Bob and his family we met 
quite by chance; they proved to be our next-door 
neighbors in a Cambridge apartment house, and 
we all found many interests and pleasures together 
through the years that followed. A New Hampshire 
Yankee who had worked for the Frank Knox paper 
in Manchester and for the Associated Press, Bob 
was highly regarded by Winant; he was among the 
first score or two of the key people picked by Winant 
for an agency which came to number tens of thou- 
sands of employees. As for Winant himself, the 
lanky, Lincolnesque young former governor of New 
Hampshire, there was no personality in Washington 
for whom I would have gone to work with more 
gusto. He had an extraordinary power of making 
people fee] that they ought to try to help him. 

Bob was as close to being a ground-floor con- 
nection with a nascent New Deal agency as I could 
have wished. He was buying in on a nuisance in 
trying to help me, but he said to me, just as he was 
leaving for Washington in 1935, “Don’t worry. Pll 
get you the kind of job you ought to have.” My 
own bid to Bob for an escape from the Transcript 
was that I would take anything — running an 
elevator or opening mail — anything at all. 

I can think of few more nagging tasks than Alling 
out application forms for employment by the fed- 
eral government. By mailing the forms to Bob for 
expert examination, I was able to retrieve my errors 
of omission and insufficiency until, in the course of 
six or eight months, I had brought together enough 
sanguine interpretations of my meager occupa- 
tional past to make a faintly affirmative impression 
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on a hasty reader. The great stumbling blocks 
were an almost total absence off what the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission regarded as “educational 
qualifications,” and my failure to have had sole 
authority over and responsibility for and to have 
directed the work of large numbers of my fellow- 
men. In simple truth, I had always worked for 
someone else and never with so much as a secretary 
to direct and be authoritative about. My previous 
employment was supposed to have been not only 
continuous but also “progressive” — hardly the 
term for a long downhill trend in the Transcripts 
payroll. 

The general custom of the period was that any 
young man who was not in college got a job and 
went to work, unless he had a great deal of money. 
Not wishing to return to college for my sophomore 
year in the fall of 1919, I went to work in my father’s 
hardware business. I stayed in it quite without 
progress for eight years. I could hardly expect the 
Civil Service Commission to understand why I 
thought Williams College a complete waste of time 
and why being a clerk in a hardware store was so 
much better than completing three more years 
there. I thought it absurd to believe that more of 
the life of a Willams undergraduate would have 
augmented my usefulness to the Social Security 
Board, but I was bound to admit that my total 
offer must have looked pretty thin. 

The fruits of my news reporting were old clippings 
from the Transcript. Nothing is worse than a news- 
clip to present as proof of anything more than the 
mere employment itself. A self-contained master- 
piece might help, but most news writing has to 
be judged by many extrinsic values: the time avall- 
able for getting and writing or dictating the story, 
the risks and difficulties of the occasion, how the 
work compared with that of competitors, and 
how many faint hearts among his superiors the 
reporter had to persuade in order to get it into 
print at all. Few of these considerations show 
through to the stranger who reads the clip. Worst 
of all, the more formidable the local reasons for 
developing the story and printing it at some length, 
the more trifling it may seem to one who thinks all 
news begins and ends in New York or in the mimeo- 
graphed releases from prime ministers in world 
capitals. 

My clippings were no more impressive than my 
one year of college. I was not even a veteran, and 
this at a time when Veterans’ Preference was sup- 
posed to put, automatically, at the top of a civil 
service list of eligibles those veterans who had 
merely passed the examination, no matter how high 
the grades of the nonveterans might be. I doubt the 
principle was consistently applied, especially in 
higher strata, but it was a handy dodge for the com- 
mission and the politicians to invoke in filling a job 
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or keeping someone out of it. My own application, 
after months of suspense, was firmly turned down. 


[o job I was trying to get had many virtues. It 
would be in the New England regional office of the 
Social Security Board in Boston, as representative 
of the board’s informational service. The work in- 
volved all publicity and information necessary for 
the launching of federal old-age insurance, unem- 
ployment compensation, and the three big federal- 
state public assistance programs for the aged, de- 
pendent children, and the blind. Some nineteen 
million wage earners were affected by old-age in- 
surance alone. Many novel federal-state relation- 
ships would be coming into being, while the political 
temper of the six states ranged from one-party 
Republicanism in Maine and Vermont to one-party 
Curleyism in Massachusetts. 

My friend Bob Huse caused me to meet John 
Pearson, another trusted aide of John Winant’s, 
who was to be the board’s regional director for 
New England and who was equally determined that 
I should be the information and publicity man. 
Some interim cheer came shortly afterward when 
the Civil Service Commission informed me that I 
had been accepted as “‘acting”’ representative on a 
purely temporary part-time basis, to be paid by the 
hour on a voucher system so cumbersome that I 
turned in only enough to indicate that I was in- 
deed “acting.” The regional office consisted at the 
time of Pearson, myself, two stenographers, a switch- 
board that none of us knew how to operate, several 
suites of vacant rooms, and, roughly, a desk and a 
couple of chairs for each of us. Pearson, I soon 
found, was a genuine virtuoso in the art of public 
administration. It would take a long string of ad- 
jectives to describe him: courageous, tenacious, 
honest, generous, determined to help his associates 
do their best, intuitive and intelligent, extraordi- 
narily farsighted. He was, into the bargain, a man 
of sound risibilities and a gay companion. 

My status as “acting? became the more tanta- 
lizing as Pearson and I began sizing up the work to 
be done during the first years of getting it all started. 
More permanent arrangements had to be made. 
The civil service people were still standoffish, and I 
decided to confide my problems to an old friend, 
Elizabeth Eastman, who had once described herself 
to me as a “one-woman lobbyist.” She was a sister 
of Joseph B. Eastman, the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and it was her plea- 
sure to take a hand in any sort of occasion or hearing 
in Washington where she thought her advice would 
be useful. Her gentle, soft-voiced manner, white 
hair, and slight figure gave the impression of an 
amiable young grandmother or elder aunt, but she 
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knew everyone and everything in the government, 
and she was immensely respected by the more per- 
manent administrative personnel. She sent me back 
a pleasant note, and said she would see what she 
could do. 7 

The Transcript closed at one on Saturdays. It was 
a dull day and approaching noon when the office 
boy laid a telegram on my desk. It told me I had 
received a permanent appointment as the New 
England representative of the informational service 
and bade me report in Washington Monday to 
begin a basic training course. Claus was out. We 
were paid for the week on Fridays. No one kept 
anything in his desk worth having. I was out of the 
office in seconds, running for the last time down the 
long flight of stairs to Washington Street, where the 
erroneous old brass plate, surviving other changes, 
continued to misinform the stranger: “Editors 2 
Flights — Reporters 3 Flights.” 

I telephoned Claus my farewell at his home that 
evening. He seemed as pleased as I was over the 
great escape. He made a handsome escape of his 
own not long afterward and became publisher of 
the paper in Wilmington, Delaware, at a salary 
approximating the Transcripts total editorial pay- 
roil. The story goes that his wife came home late 
one afternoon, just after he had received word of 
his new position, and found Claus methodically 
smashing into a trash can a dozen or more empty 
milk bottles which had been awaiting return to the 
. market for refund. She remonstrated, at which 
Claus announced, “Neither of us is ever to return 
another bottle for a refund for the rest of our lives.” 


I NEVER found out what had finally moved the 
Civil Service Commission to accept me, but I be- 
lieve Bob Huse and Elizabeth Eastman talked to 
the skeptics and carried the day. I believe too that 
the qualifications laid out for the informational 
- jobs had been so highfalutin, envisioning a kind of 
journalist-editor who was also an accredited social 
worker and chamber of commerce promoter, that 
no one came along who could meet them. If the 
civil service had been straining at a gnat in my case, 
it had surely swallowed a few camels in some of the 
new colleagues I met on the Monday morning. 
Much of this impression was due to the assortment 
of personalities and behavior when strangers from 
one end of the land to the other are suddenly put to 
work together, but I do recall a senator’s mistress, 
queening it behind her mascara, a putative relative 
or two of other senators, and an occasional big fig- 
ure from the American Legion. Even so, it was an 
eager group, full of curiosity and belief, and achiev- 
ing, in the event, a remarkably successful result. 

Į learned early that it was bad form to ask any- 


one where he was from. One could ask almost 
anything else, but a good half of the recruits seemed 
to become flustered and unresponsive to even the 
idlest questions on this subject. It reminded me 
of the two confidence men in the O. Henry story, 
one of whom identifies himself as hailing from ‘‘the 
Mississippi Valley,” at which the other invites him 
to look in if he is ever “on the Pacific Coast.” The 
reticence in the Washington group, I learned, came 
from the fact that many had not lived in the city 
where they were to be stationed, and they dreaded 
outcries and political wire-pulling from the local 
aspirants if this were emphasized: the less said about 
it, the better, 

It seems absurd that responsible adults should 
be troubled by such cares, but I soon realized that 
administrative circles in Washington were a vast 
whispering gallery through which the wildest ru- 
mors — usually having to do with some drastic 
and supposedly imminent interference with the 
agency by Congress — were always rocketing. The 
old-timers ignored rumor, but the newcomer was 
less assured, having yet to learn that though the 
power of Congress was vast, so was its inertia. 
Since we were all newcomers, we tended to believe 
almost everything we heard, as well as some of the 
singular preconceptions we had brought along with 
us to Washington. 

Our rosiest illusion, which seemed to be shared 
by everyone from top to bottom in our very new 
organization, was that we were not going to become 
encumbered by “red tape.” We were not quite 
sure what that meant, but red tape was, vaguely, 
too much system, too many steps to be taken before 
something could be done. Red tape was all very 
well for the stuffy old-line agencies — Treasury, 
Post Office, and such — but we were modern, we 
felt: energetic, quick, decisive, determined to get 
on with the work itself and not to be slowed by mere 
methodology. 

Paper work would be held to the minimum. 
Here, too, were great programs dealing with peo- 
ple, with human beings, and not with commodities 
or finance or mines or waterways. So, all would 
come down to the grass-roots level, where the people 
were, the only sensible policy in a nation whose 
grass roots varied so widely. Instead of a central- 
ized control in Washington, far from the real pulse 
of American life, the agency’s field organization 
would be the dominating force; Washington would 
be available, of course, to offer discreet advice and 
information — if we wanted it — but we should all 
be going out virtually on our own, each to be meet- 
ing in his own way the needs of his own particular 
kind of grass roots. 

No more agreeable attitudes than these could be 
expressed to a green staff about to go out on field 
jobs. Naturally we preferred to believe in them; 
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in fact, it embarrasses me to remember how many 
odd and impossible ideas I accepted unquestion- 
ingly during those first weeks in| Washington. 

I was hardly prepared for the velocity of the basic 
training course. The informational service occupied 
our first Monday with an all- day meeting. The 
Washington staff explained their work and ours, 
and we were given schedules of the lectures and 
seminars that were to fill the next six weeks. From 
the next day on, our sessions began as early as eight 
in the morning and lasted until six, sometimes 
running on into an evening when the lecturer was 
not available earlier. It was the most concentrated 
intake of information in my experience, before or 
since, bringing us a brilliant succession of experts 
on every aspect of the program — law, economics, 
public welfare, pensions and insurance, govern- 
ment, industry —- and with it all we were drilled 
daily in every line and word of the Social Security 
Act itself, what it meant and what it did not mean. 
In point of getting its money’s worth, the basic 
training course was about as good an investment 
by a government agency as I could imagine. I 
recall not a single speaker of the scores who talked 
to us who was not interesting and well on top of his 
assignment. I had not worked so hard and so unin- 
terruptedly since I was a schoolboy. 

The group with whom I entered the course, 
numbering forty to fifty men and women from all 
the various bureaus and departments of the Social 
Security Board, were excellent company, bright, 
lively, and friendly. With no more than some two 
hundred of the professional and executive staff as 
yet on the job, no social stratification, no hierarchy 
according to official status had developed. Almost 
all of us were on a first-name basis immediately; 
no one was on the way up or the way down; friend- 
ships came readily. It was too soon to decide who 
was Important or where the center of gravity lay 
among the bureaus, and in truth I believe most of 
us were too inexperienced to have sensed the ever- 
shifting caste system in federal employment. We 
looked askance at the old-line agencies, and we 
realized dimly that they felt the same way about us. 
We tended to huddle together in our newness, with 
the result that morale was high. 

Of all the recollections from meeting so many 
strangers in that summer of 1936, the one most clearly 
in my mind is certainly, also, the most trivial. Some 
of the training course group went on to distinguish 
themselves, and two or three reached positions of 
great prestige in the public service. But most of 
them are blurred for me today with the exception 
of one man, a pleasant, well-turned-out Middle 
Westerner, perhaps four or five years older than I 
was, who invited me to his small apartment one 
evening for a drink before dinner. 

We were in the kitchen, and while he was setting 
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out glasses and a bowl of ice, I undertook to refill 
the ice trays. I was just sliding one back into the 
freezing compartment when I heard anguished 
shouts from my host in the next room. “Don’t do 
that! Don’t do that?” Out he came on the run, and 
I am not exaggerating when I say he was in a state 
of near hysteria, panting and sputtering with con- 
cern. I could not imagine what was troubling 
him so. 

“Never,” he said to me as he seized the tray that 
I was holding, “never put a tray back like thai!” 
He snatched a dish towel from the rack and wiped 
off the bottom of the tray. “If you don’t wipe the 
bottom first,’ he said, “it will stick.” 

I do not know the origin of my host’s trauma 
on ice-tray techniques, but he certainly transferred 
it to me. Not that I was such a sloppy operator 
myself; I could strip off bottom drops with the best 
of them. But I don’t believe I have ever refilled 
an ice tray in all the years since without thinking 
of the man and his alarm, and wondering what 
ruthless discipline had imposed it on him. I have 
forgotten whether old-age insurance benefits were 
provided by Title II or Title VIII of the Social 
Security Act, but on ice trays I have total recall. 


B. THE time the basic training course ended and 
I got back to Boston, the regional office had ex- 
panded considerably. All the bureau representa- 
tives were on the job, some with assistants. We had 
an auditor, an attorney, and — most usefully — an 
executive assistant, who was the only genuine old- 
government-hand in the place, a harried but 
pleasant man in his early thirties who knew every 
form and regulation in the appallingly complex 
process of getting anything done in a government 
office. His name was Henry Thurston, and he was 
so intensely the professional at times that one could 
not resist giving him a workout. 

Other than rail transportation and a five-dollars- 
a-day living allowance when away on business, I 
had no authority to make expenditures. For the 
entire needs of the regional office, we learned 
eventually, a petty-cash fund of something like 
fifty or perhaps one hundred dollars every three 
months was provided. Yet I would receive from 
time to time urgent telegrams ordering me to rush 
photographs or copies of some publication to 
Washington. These I simply ordered after asking 
the price, and told the trusting supplier to send the 
bill to the regional office for my attention. 

A bill for some pathetically small amount would 
reach me a few days later. I made it a point not to 
give Thurston any advance explanation of the 
purchase, and I simply scrawled an OK or “ap- 
proved” on the bill, signed my name, and sent it 
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along to him. It never failed to strike fre. Minutes 
later, perhaps accelerated by a knowing office 
messenger, the bill was -flung down on my desk, 
and there was Thurston, bursting with procedural 
data. The conversation was always much the same. 

“What is this ‘approved’ supposed to mean?” 

“Why, just that — I ordered the stuff, it was 
delivered, and the price is correct. Naturally, I 
approved it.” 

“But this approval is not worth the paper it’s 
written on. You haven’t any authority to approve 
bills.” 

“I know that very well.” 

“Then why do you send me this?” 

“I want you to get it paid.” 

“But you didn’t follow procedures.” 

“There wasn’t time.” 

“Pm not going to pay i7.” 

“Tt will look mighty queer when this poor damn 
little photographer tells the papers that he can’t 
collect the $7.93 owed him for materials supplied in 
good faith to the U.S. Social Security Board in 
Washington, D.C. You have the correspondence 
on it.” 

“Oh, give it here.” 

Our regional attorney was something else again. 
He was a South Boston Irishman, phenomenally 
hirsute, squat, heavy, but airily hght of foot when 
dancing a jig or a reel under the alcoholic drive of a 
Christmas office party, when he would also give 
rather long recitations and sing old-time ballads. 
His appearance, as he peered out at the world from 
under immensely bushy eyebrows, was forbidding, 
but he was a harmless chap, a small-time police 
court lawyer whose main ambition was to be a 
judge on the federal bench. 

I suppose the attorneys —- we kept getting more 
and more of them — were the most dispensable 
members of the regional staff. They really had 
nothing to do, for the brave visions of the decen- 
tralized agency, guided from the grass roots, never 
gained the least substance. Any legal determina- 
tion, however unimportant, was made in Washing- 
ton, yet additions to our attorney’s staff kept 
appearing unexpectedly, and office space had to be 
found for them. If I looked in on the attorney to 
say good morning, there were always several law- 
books open on his desk. He would lay aside his 
morning paper, chat affably, and, just as I was 
leaving, pick up his diary and begin writing in it. 
He confided in me one morning why the diary was 
so important. 

“When you and I have a talk like this,” said the 
regional attorney, “I alwavs put down in my diary, 
‘Conference with regional representative, informa- 
tional service,’ and I note the time and the subject 
of our consultation. I do it with everybody who 
comes in here — telephone calls, too.” I would be 
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surprised, he went on, by how big the totals 
became in the course of a month. “It makes a great 
impression on Washington in my monthly report.” 

The regional attorney was a great word scram- 
bler, given to adding or dropping out a syllable 
in many common words. It came to be considered 
quite high style by the staff to respond to him at 
a meeting with one or another of his own meta- 
morphoses. A staff man would say, for example, 
that he was going to call on one of our “suburbuan’’ 
offices, while the next might announce that he 
was about to make up an “‘itinary.”? This last was 
so popular that we began using it not only at 
meetings but also among ourselves, and it even 
carried over at times into conversations with out- 
siders. Of all his inventions, that which lingers most 
fondly in my mind was the statement that he would 
take the matter up with “my fellow colleagues.” 

Just to brighten his day once in a while, I used 
to ask the regional attorney to read some letter that 
I was about to send. It always pleased him and 
evoked from him intricate pronouncements on all 
manner of legal pitfalls. But it would start him 
musing on the desirability of setting up a general 
review of all correspondence going out of the office, 
under, of course, his own supervision, and it was 
not altogether safe to encourage new ambitions in 
one already so crammed with them. Boston politics 
was his passionate hobby, and he was lost in his 
thoughts when I dropped in on him on the morning 
after Maurice J. Tobin, still in his thirties, had 
been elected mayor of Boston. It was a great upset; 
the attorney was actually talking to himself about 
it. “What an opportunity,” he kept saying. ‘‘What 
a magnificent opportunity, and for such a young 
man! 

“How do you mean?” I asked him. “Is it really 
that good?” 

“Why,” said the attorney, “the honest graft alone 
is worth a quarter of a million a year.” 

“Whats the ‘honest graft?” 

The attorney was like a patient teacher giving a 
simple explanation to a backward child, “The 
insurance kickbacks,” he said, “the insurance kick- 
backs alone. . .” 
ily. “What a chance for a young fellow. .. .” 

Making speeches appealed to the regional attor- 
ney even more than politics. He was incurably the 
orator; of nonstop capacity, he would have been 
a real anchor man in any long filibuster. Our 
speaking engagements were intended to provide 
information about the Social Security Act and its 
workings, and to this end the regional attorney was 
booked to address a breakfast meeting at a conven- 
tion of the National Association of Morticians. 
I wrote a tight fifteen-minute text for him and went 
along to hear him deliver it before some five hun- 
dred delegates in the ballroom of the Statler hotel. 


His voice trailed off dream- 
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The speech was supposed to beja sort of divertisse- 
ment, a transitional filler between the last of the 
breakfast coffee and the opening of the day’s 
convention business; there was a firm understand- 
ing that it would begin and end dn schedule. 

I had an uneasy feeling that the attorney might 
be tempted to add a few flourishes of his own, for he 
had seemed rather offhand about it all when I gave 
him the text. On our way to the meeting I cau- 
tioned him about the time: essential, I said, to stay 
within our fifteen-minute allotment. 

I turned the attorney over to the chairman and 
took a seat near the door. The next forty minutes 
were as grueling for me as any that I can recall. 


Far from embellishing the fifteen-minute text, the. 


attorney discarded it altogether and was off on his 
own — all the way. He began with the historical 
significance of Boston as the seat of revolt against 
the cruelty and oppression of British rule, and it was 
a good quarter hour before he reached the War of 
1812 — the wretched British once again. He was 
somewhere around Appomattox when the chairman 
got up and whispered to him at some length. The 
attorney nodded, reassuringly, and broke into a 
rousing endorsement of Woodrow Wilson, to be 
followed, one could sense, by the achievements of 
an even greater Democrat. 

The whispered warning was not going to be 
heeded. Of that I was certain. ‘There was, in fact, 
no way of stopping the attorney that I could imag- 
ine, and I think the chairman must have realized 
this. His remedy was a masterpicce. 

The chairman went to the speaker’s side, and not 
appearing to do so with any violence, simply edged 
him firmly away from the lectern -—and the 
microphone — right in the middle of a sentence, 
and superseded him there. “I am sure we are all 
grateful to the speaker,” said the chairman in 
ringing tones, “for giving us so generously .. .” 
et cetera, et cetera. There were a few hasty hand- 
claps. I ducked outside to wait for the attorney. 
Not a syllable had been uttered on his main subject, 
the Social Security Act. 

The attorney was in a great state of exaltation 
when he joined me a moment later, still transported 
by the sound of his own voice. “How did I do?” 
he asked me. 

There was no use rowing about it after the fact. 
Nothing would ever make the attorney any dif- 
ferent from what he was. I could only stay clear of 
his speechmaking in the future. At. the moment, he 
would have taken it as a matter of course if I had 
told him it was the most wonderful speech I had 
ever heard in my life. “Fine,” I said. “Everything 
was fine, but I think you talked alittle too long.” 

The regional attorney was incredulous. “What 
the hell —-” he said. “I stopped when they told me 
to, didn’t P”? He never fulfilled his ambition to be 
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a federal judge. I doubt not that he would have 
made it had he lived, but he dropped dead of a 
heart attack some years later. It must have been a 
joyous end, for he died while in full flight, doing 
what he loved to do more than anything else: 
making a speech on a public platform. 


W. WERE not long in finding out that most gov- 
ernment activities must be recorded: it is not sufh- 
cient, that is, to do the work; in addition, a report 
of it, with carbons on papers of various colors, 
must be filed. The report, often enough, took more 
time than the work did. It sounds like a cumbrous 
way of doing things, which of course it is, but two 
circumstances make it unavoidable: bigness, causing 
the disappearance of personal relationships in 
operations involving such huge staffs and expendi- 
tures; and the profound mistrust existing between 
Congress and the government’s agencies. Size 
alone has created similar ills for big business, but 
dependence on Congress puts its own freaky twist 
on how a government office must be. It is not the 
fault of either but of both: each expects the other to 
cheat. The agency asks for more money than it 
needs; Congress responds by an uninformed and 
heavy cut in the appropriation. 

Somewhere in between, with just enough infor- 
mation and prestige to keep the transaction in the 
realm of feasibility, however high the amounts 
wasted, is the Bureau of the Budget. Underfinanced 
and understaffed, the Bureau purports to study the 
agency’s needs and advise Congress on a reality 
somewhere between the request and the proposed 
cut. One is tempted to envision an all-powerful 
Bureau of the Budget, whose findings would be 
based on a true understanding of what is needed 
and what is unnecessary — an attractive idea if 
enough selfless supermen could be found to run it. 

Our own people in Washington, for instance, 
called a series of meetings toward the end of our 
first year. A well-filed three-day session would 
have been enough, but for a time we were shuttling 
back and forth almost every week and seeming to 
develop little to show for it. We learned eventually 
that we were using up a modest unexpended balance 
which would otherwise have remained a surplus in 


` our travel budget, and this, it was explained, would 
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have embarrassed the whole chain of functionaries 
who had made and approved the original request, 
as well as all in Congress who had been parties 
to so heinous a deed: giving the power-crazed 
bureaucrats even more than they could squander. 
Better to end with a small deficit than any hint of 
surplus, or we might never get any more travel 
money at all. 

The report — daily, weekly, monthly — makes 
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the public employee live, I found, in a perpetual 
world of overstatement. It must prove, in the first 
place, not only that he was alive and on the job on 
this date or that but also that his accomplishments 
were as those of ten. For statistical returns, a form 
with various headings to be filled in was customary, 
but beyond this some long general statement, or 
boast, was usually wanted, and the longer the 
better. The long report meant that the work had 
been done thoroughly; its length also gave its 
author a chance to bury well down in it anything 
that might be especially controversial. 

One of the statistical marvels that I recall turned 
up in a Washington meeting, when a report was 
read showing that a regional representative had 
held some nine hundred “informational interviews” 
in a week, while doing all his other work in addi- 
tion. He was asked about it somewhat pointedly, 
and he explained that the figure was the estimated 
number of delegates at a convention where he had 
made a speech. A speech was much more informa- 
tive than an interview, he contended. 

The long report was at the opposite extreme from 
boasting when there was something to be played 
down. In one of the ftederal-state programs, a 
nasty situation of illegality became known, and the 
bureau representative went to the state capital to 
look into it. He asked me to read his report, and 
after two pages of single-spaced odds and ends I 
found the nub of it in a couple of short sentences in 
the middle of the third page. Any reviewer in 
Washington would have tired by that time, and it 
would have taken a very keen reader indeed to 
find cause for alarm in the bland, carefully hedged 
statement of the facts so briefly put. 

I asked him why he had not made the matter 
the subject of his report and begun with a more 
emphatic reference to it. His explanation dis- 
couraged me, but from his point of view it had con- 
siderable force: The dirty end of the deal in the 
state office was being supported by political power 
of consequence, and further, he had reason to be- 
lieve, the situation was not altogether unknown to 
Washington. His mention of it, even half concealed 
and mild as it was, would keep him in the clear if 
trouble did come. “Why should I be the one to 
stick my neck out?” he said. If the situation con- 
tinued, he could protect himself in future reports 
simply by referring cryptically to the dates of his 
previous reports on the same subject, in the cer- 
tainty that no one would take the trouble to look 
them up and find out what he was talking about. 

The demand for reports and paper work seemed 
to be largely an attempt at self-justification by the 
agencies and their bureaus against that awful day 
of wrath when Congress would suddenly snatch off 
the lid from the Ant Palace and demand to know 
of every ant, from chiefs to supervisors on down to 


the lowliest: Where were you on October 23, what 
were you doing, and why were you doing it? The 
day never comes, but meanwhile, the reports mul- 


tiply, and so do the people who are hired to read ` 


and digest them, and the people who must then 
analyze the digests, and so on. By the time these 
documents have settled down in the files, the people 
concerned in them have gone somewhere else, the 
law has been amended, and the agency’s great 
friends, or enemies, in Congress are off on the 
hustings trying to get themselves re-elected. 


‘Te writing style that I began to affect marks my 
first year with the government as among the out- 
standing jackass periods of my life. I have in mind 
the appalling mixture of governmentese and legal 
jargon which took over my attempts to answer in- 
quiries from the public and which loaded office 
reports and most exchanges with Washington with 
an overpoweringly high-toned imitation of what I 
supposed to be the going thing in official prose. 
Oddly, I managed to keep news releases and 
speeches and radio texts in reasonably plain Eng- 
lish, but the rest of what I wrote was pure rubbish. 
It puzzled me why I should have fallen into a vein 
so artificial and so unproductive. On mulling it 
over, I believe I found the cause. 

Messages to Washington were, for instance, 
couched in an ornate third-person form, with much 
scrollwork: “It is respectfully requested that...” 
or “The informational service representative wishes 
to inform the director that. ...” This was, of 
course, nonsense, but I think it was an attempt to 
eliminate any personal quality in my language 
that might embarrass my friend Bob Huse or make 
it seem as if I were trading on his friendship in any 
given situation, for it was he after all who had 
really got me the job. I suppose a case could be 
made out, for just such reasons, for a third-person 
way of life in the government service, but I must 
say it is more fun to work with people you like and 
trust and to treat each other accordingly. 

The legalistic spree that must have made most of 
my letters unintelligible was due simply to green- 
ness. It faded away as I gained experience and 
under the kindly nudging of John Pearson, the 
regional director, and his question: “What is the 
use of sending a man a letter that he cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to understand?” 

We were so stuffed, for a time, with the social 
security law itself that we tended to spout it, with 
learned references to sections and subsections. It 
was exhilarating, too, to discover that we actually 
knew more about the law than the lawyers did, but 
this in itself was of small help to the old person who 
wanted to know how to set about collecting “the 
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social security.” The terminology jitself was confus- 
ing; I doubt that the public in general has ever come 
to distinguish between such terms as welfare, as- 
sistance, benefits, insurance, compensation, al- 
though these words had precise legal meanings and 
little in common. The philosophy junderlying these 
distinctions, of which much was made by the 
framers of the programs, held that Americans over 
age sixty-five would support a plan for “insurance 
benefits’? based on the varying previous earnings 
of the individual, and turn proudly away from 
“welfare”? or “assistance” payments based on need 
and presumably on destitution. What this becomes 
in the insurance program is to pay A $91.60 as a 
monthly benefit, for example, and, by dint of prodi- 
gious record-keeping carried on at an astronomical 
cost, to pay B $91.85, or $94.02, on the grounds 
that B’s records show more earnings. The practical 
effects of such differences are certainly debatable, 
while most of the old people that I know who really 
need the “insurance benefit” are by no means 
disdainful of “assistance” into the bargain, es- 
pecially in those states where old-age assistance is 
often large enough to make the insurance payments 
seem niggardly. To explain why the social security 
programs in general need profound revision would 
be a book-length job, so I shall say only that they 
were created to meet conditions that have long 
since ceased to exist and they have little to do with 
what such legislation, in the light of past experience, 
would be for today’s needs and those of the future. 

Foremost among problems as our work began to 
take form was the presidential campaign of 1936, 
when any administrative move by the board 
touched off Republican objections on a grand scale. 
The post offices were about to issue the application 
forms for social security account numbers, and this 
was seized upon as a scheme to make every Ameri- 
can wear a “dog tag’? on a chain around his neck. 
I remember being shocked by what I regarded as 
an all but criminal falsehood: the papers carried 
photographs of a man wearing only shorts, and it 
was either Alf Landon, the candidate, or John D. 
M. Hamilton, the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, who was pointing to the 
telltale chain and tag around the man’s neck. 
The implication was not only that we were going 
to make him wear the tag but that we would make 
him take his clothes off to prove it. Why, as a 
newspaperman who thought himself highly in- 
formed on the ways of politics, I should have been 
so surprised by these tactics is hard for me to under- 
stand today. We actually sought reassurance from 
Washington and were relieved tol learn that no 
dog tags were to be used, and it was hardly con- 
ceivable to me that the candidate himself, and his 
most highly placed advisers, would indulge in such 
fabrications. 
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I was laboring, once again, under the same 
naiveté that had made me astonished to find that 
the senator’s mistress had been cleared by the Civil 
Service Commission as an “expert” informational 
officer. I was too green to realize that the dog-tag 
allegation was not so farfetched as it seemed, since 
we were in fact laying out the first steps in fastening 
a lifelong number on the individual. Most of all, I 
was too green to know, offhand, that the whole 
episode would be ignored by the electorate in its 
determination not to replace its hero FDR with the 
nonentity governor of Kansas. I took it very seri- 
ously, as it seems to me I took everything, great and 
small, during my sojourn in the classified civil ser- 
vice of the United States. 

I suppose much of this seriousness, not to say 
worry, about our work resulted from the general 
climate with which the press surrounded the New 
Deal, its “professors,” and what it chose to regard as 
a kind of jocular insanity on the part of the Presi- 
dent, its creator. By 1936, at the peak of his popu- 
larity, newspaper proprietors had turned bitterly 
against him; their staffs had seen too many of their 
own. people dumped into the void of unemployment 
to feel quite the same way; the news and editorial 
writers, consequently, were disposed to go along 
with such programs as ours, and we were getting 
powerful support from many papers that denounced 
the Administration regularly on other counts. If 
we could only avoid some wild lapse or folly in 
our dealings with the press and public, there was 
much solid informational work that our field or- 
ganization — rapidly becoming a big one, with 
some fifty offices planned for New England and 
more later — could accomplish. 

Washington was not long in giving us something 
fancy to worry about. It must have been some time 
in October when the office boy unloaded on my 
office table a hundred or more, perhaps two hun- 
dred, cartons from a large packing box. Each con- 
tained a reel of 35 millimeter movie film, and since 
we had no word of what they were for or why, we 
left them on the table. 

A few days later came a long memorandum: 
we were to book the films without charge — one 
reel dealing with old-age insurance, and another 
telling about the other parts of the program — into 
any theaters that would show them. There were 
great bundles of forms for us and the theater to fill 
in, mailing labels, shipping instructions; I believe 
there was even some prescribed action (with forms) 
for us to take against a theater that failed to return 
the reels. We had no practical way of finding out 
whether the films were actually shown by the thea- 
ters, but like “‘informational interview,” the goal 
was partly statistical, and we were not disposed to 
look behind what the theaters told us. 

Few activities draw so sharp.a line between the 
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dabbler and the professional as the production of 
motion-picture film: Regardless of subject matter, 
the effective use of the sound ‘film is simply unattain- 
able by beginners; compared with their efforts, 
. the cheapest, shoddiest quickie from Hollywood is 
a model of suave storytelling and technical excel- 
lence. In a documentary, the difference is even 
more pronounced: here the bungler’s best becomes 
-a hodgepodge of pictorial propositions, poorly con- 
nected if at all, the narration often unrelated to the 
pictures, and the whole managing to ramble and 
to make its eventual point almost as an afterthought. 

This simple lesson became painfully clear to John 
Pearson and me as we sat with the proprietor of a 
chain of New England theaters in his projection 
room, watching the board’s two documentaries. 
I wonder whether any reel of these two productions 
survives today in the archives, for they would be 
worth reviewing: a mixture of stilted interviews 
with people whom I knew as perfectly civilized 
and sensible but who were made to seem self- 
important, didactic, and even untidy in their 
appearance. Their pronouncements were punc- 
tuated by crude animated cartoons in which merry 
streams of dollars came hopping and skipping out 
of the U.S. Treasury and right into the pocket — 
perhaps it was the bank account —-of Mr. John 
Q: Citizen. Something for nothing, in spite of 
all our indoctrination to the contrary, was the order 
of the day; Uncle Handout would soon be pelting 
the public with money. 

The films, in spite of their exaggerative implica- 
tions of easy money to come; were so amateurishly 
contrived that one could scarcely imagine what 
a theater audience could make of them. Some of 
their statements were incorrect. Persons with a 
near-term stake in the programs would inevitably 
be disappointed if they believed the films, and 
everyone else, it seemed to us, would find them 
. unintelligible and boring. | 

The owner of the theater chain turned to us 
sympathetically as the showing ended and the lights 
went on. “Really tough, aren’t they,’ he re- 
marked. He genially agreed, nevertheless, to show 
them in his theaters. We thanked him and were 
about to take our leave. “By the way,” said the 
theater man, ‘‘where are you storing these films?” 
I told him they were stacked on my office table. 

“In your ofice?” The theater man was shocked. 
“My god! he said. “How long have they been 
there?” I am sure he had rightly sized us up as 
being generally ignorant of the film business, but 
he was genuinely alarmed on finding out how gross- 
ly he had underestimated our ignorance. “My 
god,” he said, “these films ought to be in a vault. 
They could burn the building down and kill a lot 
of people.” He hastened to explain: What we had 


were nitrate, not safety, films. They could be used 
only in a fireproof projection booth by a licensed 
operator. They were highly combustible, and given 
to blowing up for no particular reason other than a 
jolt or a supposedly moderate rise in temperature. 
I recalled that a few nitrate films that a man was 
carrying in a suitcase had exploded in a car of the 
Boylston Street subway a few years earlier and all 
but melted the whole car, so intense was the heat, 
and that several passengers had lost their lives. 
The films, piled high on my office table, would 
have remained there until they finally blew up, 
I assume, so far as Washington was concerned. 
Our telephone calls and warnings made no im- 
pression: we were not authorized to rent a vault for 
the films, and that was that. But a three-day 
holiday weekend was imminent, and John Pearson 


‘decided that none of us could enjoy it so long as the 


films were allowed to stay on the table. He tele- 
phoned one of the film companies, arranged for 
proper storage, and the films were off our hands 


- that afternoon. 


We were glad that the films could not be used 
except in the fireproof booth, for this ruled them 
out on all sorts of occasions when we should have 
been obliged to show them, and they were not films 
that we wanted to show to anyone. Our Henry 


-~ Thurston persuaded Washington, eventually, . to 


pay the storage bill. 


Working for the government was not only a 
splendid refuge for one escaping from the Transcript 
but also an extraordinarily interesting interval, 
filled with many novelties, especially so for one 
unaccustomed to being a part of an organization- 
chart way of life òn the grand scale. The first three 
years of it were exciting and challenging, but once 
the beginnings had been made and the new pro- 
grams more or less stabilized, the repetition — on 
the grand scale —- became tedious. After five years 
of it I was in a dead end, I decided, and perhaps 


‘good for one more move, provided: I could find 


the escape hatch. 

The hatch in this case led to the Atlantic, where I 
went to work after resigning from the government 
service. My first day at the Atlantic was a long one; 
I worked with great intensity. But when I set out 
for home that evening, I felt anything but fatigued. 
I felt so vigorous, stimulated, yet curiously at ease 
that I could not help wondering why. What had 
happened during the day to give me such a lift? 

The answer came to me abruptly: no report to 
write, no need, in so small and intimately associated 
a group as ours, to write the day up and prove that 
I had been there and done a day’s work. In fact, 
all I had to do was my work, and never again in my 
occupational life was I to write another report. 
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This man is a dreadful lawyer 





In fact, he’s no lawyer at all. But that didn’t stop 
him from writing his own Will. (Why not save 
the legal fees? thought he.) 

The cost will be enormous. 

For example — when he dies, his estate will 
dwindle under taxes that a well-drawn Will can 
avoid. Aunt Effie and her sister will squabble in 
court over the Steinway he forgot to mention. 

Worse — a good part of what’s left after taxes, 
claims and settlement costs may well end up in 
the wrong hands (that awful cousin in the adver- 
tising business, for instance). 
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Lots of people are in this boat. And it’s a con- 
stant source of amazement to us. 

For it is so easy (and in the long run so inex- 
pensive) to have your Will drawn by a lawyer — 
a man who has the experience and the training to 
do it right...and it’s so expensive, so wasteful, 
so downright unfair to your heirs not to! 

We hope this will remind you to see your 
lawyer about your will (if you haven’t already) 
and to keep it up to date. If you think there might 
be a place for us in the picture — as executor or 
trustee — won’t you call on us? 


THE FIRST & OLD COLONY 


The First National Bank of Boston and Old Colony Trust Company 
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THE VACUUM HAT 


BY CHARLES W. MORTON 


It seems only yesterday but it was 
really something like forty years 
ago that we were reading about 
“small-bubble lather’? and how it 
propped up the whiskers and kept 
them from falling down and escap- 
ing the razor blade. There were 
pictures (greatly enlarged) to prove 
it: the whiskers uniformly erect 
among their small-bubble supports 
and bending every which way in the 
big-bubble stuff. Little did we dream 
that those same whisker pictures 
would one day come pelting into 
our living room in an ingenious ar- 
rangement of dots (as described in 
What Makes TV Work?, a new book 
by Scott Corbett), assembled by a 
TV camera, flung in our direction 
at the speed of light, and sorted 
out into the familiar image by our 
TV receiving set. So far, the dots 
are simply black or white, but this 
same bristle-propping shot will soon 
be reaching us in living color. Forty 
years it took, but it was worth wait- 
ing for. 

Thanks to the miracle of electron- 
ics, we ought to be able to see in 
much greater detail today how other 
remedies and appliances of yester- 
year really worked. The man in the 
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advertisements of the “vacuum hat,” 
for instance, was not even photo- 
graphed: his portrait was simply a 
crude drawing of him, sitting rather 
stiffly in a chair, wearing The Hat, 
from the top of which several tubes 
and wires trailed off to various out- 
lets. The device was guaranteed 
to cure baldness, which it did simply 
by creating a suction on the scalp, 
thus unplugging the follicles and 
allowing the hair to sprout anew. 

The workings of the vacuum hat 
—what goes on just below scalp 
level as a result of the wires and 
tubes — would make a showy dem- 
onstration for all of us who enjoy 
the science commercials. Any smart 
young agency anatomist could lay 
out the picture (to be greatly en- 
larged): the distressingly smooth 
outer epidermis; then, just beneath 
it, a thin layer of something or 
other, about one thirty-second of an 
inch thick, for which a new TV 
anatomical term would be invented. 
This would be the troublesome, the 
obstructing, layer, fairly dense, inert, 
and altogether useless. Like the Van 
Allen Belt in the outer atmosphere, 
the layer could be named after its 
discoverer — the Doakes Dimension, 
the Schmidt Encasement, or by 
some purely descriptive word, “what 
we call in our profession [copy writ- 
ing] the nullity zone.” 

The real drama would lie in the 
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next layer down, the follicles: count- 
less little cells, seemingly empty and 
with absolutely nothing at all going 
on in any one of them. But stay — 
what is this gentle tugging from 
above that seems to be setting in? 
Are those pores that begin to crinkle 
that smooth exterior? And look at 
what’s happening to the nullity zone: 
tiny passageways, the pore-extension, 
as we call it in our profession [copy 
writing|, taking form all along the 
line and allowing the vacuum to 
reach right down into the follicle 
itself. Hair, long dormant, begins 
its outward thrust. And after a few 
workouts with the vacuum hat the 
customer will be embarrassed by 
the unruliness of his abundant new 
thatching. 

The actress slightly past her prime 
who explains how her employers’ 
headache pill gets to work in the 
bloodstream more quickly than other 
headache pills would be just right 
to talk it up on TV for the vacuum 
hat. She knows that we know she 
never went to medical school, so her 
manner is friendly rather than pro- 
fessional, and we can only wonder 
where she dug up so much informa- 
tion about the bloodstream. With 
the right pictures to support her 
story, she ought to be able to bring 
the vacuum hat back into the mod- 
ern scene, right up there beside 
small-bubble lather. i 
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Italy is sipping un caffe 
in the shade of Giotto’s belltower. 





for as little as 
that tickles him 
art of relaxa- 





Sit, watch, explore sunlit Florence for as long as you like over your coffee... 

admission to a museum. Your waiter does not rush you. Because there is nothing 
quite so much as the American visitor who takes to this magnificent Italian . 
tion. Take your time climbing that belltower, too. The view once you’ve hit the top will leave you breathless enough. 
After Florence? There is the sleek modernity of Milan grown up amidst La Scala and Da Vinci’s Last Supper...and there 
are the hot sun and chilly wines of Naples, the beaches and pines of Rimini, skiing in the Dolomites...discovering the 
ruins at Herculaneum, and the friendliness of those little pockets of Italy hidden off the Amalfi Drive. Stay in luxurious, 


sophisticated hotels or those cozy little hotel-pensiones where the 
















Signora speaks just enough English and 
charges less than $8.00 for room and two 
hefty meals. There is time to spend, fun 
to happen here. Ask your travel agent. Or 
write to the Italian State Tourist Office, 
Dept. I (E.N.I.T.) nearest you: 626 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York; St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
203 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill.; 3 Place Ville Marie, Montreal, P. Q. 


ae, f ge , eae E Italy is for staying and staying and staying. 


No Uncertain Terms 
TEn ERE anes: Nase nL | 


BY JEROME BEATTY, Jr. 


JEROME Bratry, JR., who lives in Mashpee, Massa- 
chusetls, is the author of many light articles and 
books. This ts his first appearance in the ATLANTIC. 


Last year when we were planning 
a motor trip out West and back, we 
started to work on the itinerary. 
The route hinged not on the loca- 
tions of mountain passes and deserts, 
but on which towns and cities our 
friends lived in. 

Over the years we had received 
Christmas cards, letters, and oral 
invitations to “‘come visit us some- 
time” from certain people. We had 
carefully kept a record of these. 
Now we plotted the sources of these 
rash declarations on the map and 
drew a line between them. That 
would be our route. 

Now, I don’t want to give the 
impression that we baldly started 
out with the expectation of moving 
in on these kind folks. After all, we 
have children of our own, and we 
are fully aware of the confusion 
and hard work that accompanies 
houseguests, no matter how con- 
siderate they try to be. No, what we 
wanted to do was visit our friends 
out of pure sociability, but at the 
same time take advantage of as 
much hospitality as they were willing 
to offer. 

The problem at hand was to 
ascertain how much. That required 
writing letters to these parties, care- 
fully worded letters which would 
elicit a response that could be 
grasped firmly and considered a 
commitment. As a professional man 
of words, I was given this task by 
my wife. I did a fine job, using such 
loaded phrases as “‘stop by”? and 
“our own sleeping bags.’ Each 
missive was a case of its own. In 
writing to one family in the Rockies, 
for instance, I subtly brought in the 
fact that we had so enjoyed having 
their daughter live with us while 
she attended the last semester of 
private school near our home. 

Well, when the replies came, I 
found out the fallacy in the theory 
that Americans have forgotten how 
to communicate. When our backs 
are to the wall, when the chips are 
down, we are second to none in our 
power of expression. Let me give 
some examples. 

We had wisely saved a Christmas 


card sent in 1962 by some very old 
friends in Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
on which the wife had doodled, 
“Wish we could get together some- 
time.” When I wrote them, I com- 
posed a gem of a letter which made 
it apparent that we were driving to 
Benton Harbor as a big favor to 
them, in answer to their desperate 
plea. There was no reply for about 
two weeks. I now can visualize the 
frantic scramble in that household. 
His blast at her for the Christmas 
card note. Her reminder that we 
were his friends. She finally won, for 
the reply came from his office, where 
she had sent him to solve the prob- 
lem. He did. The answer came on 
company stationery, dictated to a 
secretary whose initials appeared in 
the lower left corner. It stated that 
a terrible thing had happened: the 
whole bunch of them had to go 
East to a wedding at exactly the 
same time we would be passing 
through Michigan. The close of this 
letter from a chap I had known since 
the sixth grade was “Very truly 
yours; ..7 2 

Oh, well, who wanted to go 
through Michigan anyway? We had 
Santa Fe to look forward to, where a 
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fine amateur cook and artist lived 
on a ranch with his equally talented 
wife. Their reply was enthusiastic. 
Yov’ll love this part of the country, 
it said. We’ll show you everything, 
including a luncheon at the best 
restaurant yov’ll ever see. That was 
rough, for we would have liked a 
fancy home-cooked meal by this 
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gourmet. What was rougher was 
the P.S.: “Can we obtain your hotel 
reservations for you?” 

Good grief, what’s the matter with 
these people? However, there was a 
good bet coming up from Phoenix. 
It was a welcome relief from the 
double-dealing of these other so- 
called friends. ‘The Phoenix response 
gave directions that started at Okla- 
homa City, so there was no chance 
to get lost. There were all sorts of 
wonderful demands, such as ‘‘come 
and stay a while”? and ‘“‘you’ve got 
to bring us up on all the Connecticut 
gossip? and “‘Anne says she can 
put up four very nicely.” 

We skipped Santa Fe and headed 
for Phoenix. We did have a lovely 
visit with our friends. It wasn’t 
easy, for when she “put us up,” it 
was in the Continental Motel a mile 
and a half down the road. At least 
the rates were off-season. 

A fellow in Denver who had 
boarded with us more than once 
while on business trips to New York 
had answered my letter from home 
with a rather interesting note, He 
said, “Were having two bedrooms 
and a bath added on, and they 
ought to be finished by the time 
you arrive.” If that isn’t a commit- 
ment, I don’t know what is. We 
headed for Denver singing songs of 
the open road. When we drove up 
to the chap’s abode, there was a 
wing consisting of framework and 
no more. Lying around were plas- 
terboard and plywood subflooring. 
There were also tools for two. We 
spent a couple of days in a rooming 
house across the street. I put in a 
six-hour day helping nail together 
the walls and floors of this addition. 


. . e 
Our motel bills were running very 


high as a result of the intransigence 
and evasiveness of various acquaint- 
ances. There were other experiences 
not worth more than a brief mention. 
A Los Angeles family flew to Cata- 
lina ‘‘unexpectedly”’ as we closed in. 
A Wyoming cattleman took us at 
our word and pointed out a dung- 
ridden field where we could pitch 
a tent. We showed up at one house 
with enough food and drink for two 
families, but they insisted we go out 
to eat. We did. I made a half- 
hearted stab at the check which was 
successful. They kept the food and 
drink, and we went on our way look- 
ing for a motel at 9 P.M. 

There was, however, one fabu- 
lously successful experience. Rela- 
tives own a lovely home near San 
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Remember Dad with a gift he'l 





HE'LL SHINE UP to the General Electric Shoe 
Polisher. Power Handle has "pro" buffing wheel 
action...gives bright, lasting shines. Quick... 
neat...tidy! Oak chest holds all accessories. 





HE'LL GO FOR this General Electric MV-1 Porta: 
ble Cleaner for the car, workshop, or boat. It’ 
no bigger than a woman's handbag, yet does s 
many things well. All attachments included. 


Brighten his day with 


a gift from 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





HE'LL GO TO THE HEAD OF THE TABLE—expertly—with this 
General Electric Cordless Electric Slicing Knife. Carves any- 
where—kitchen, dining room, patio. Comes with recharger 
storage rack and hollow ground, perfectly matched stainless 
steel blades. Truly portable. All you do is guide it. 


General Electric Company, Housewares Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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pees ON DENTAL THERAPEUTICS 
RICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


HE’LL HAVE A LOT TO SMILE ABOUT with this 
new General Electric Cordless Automatic Tooth- 
brush. Can give cleaner teeth, more healthful gum 
care than ordinary hand brushing. Rechargeable. 





HE'LL FLIP over this new General Electric Ciga- 
rette Lighter. Absolutely windproof. No flints. No 
fumes. No fluid. Double coil element lights in- 
stantly. Recharges automatically. Ahandsome gift. 





HE'LL SPARK INSTANTLY to the General Electric 
Automatic Fire Starter. Fan-forced electric ele- 
ment starts fireplace and barbecue fires quickly, 
safely—outdoors and in—without oda or kindling. 


Get Kodak 





Color 
Processing 
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USE KODAK PREPAID 
PROCESSING MAILERS 


Buy Kopak Prepaid Processing Mail- 
ers at your dealer’s. Price covers the 
processing cost. 


Mail your exposed film-—still or 
movie—direct to Kodak in the handy 
envelope mailer provided. 


Get your prints, slides or movies 
back directly by mail, postpaid. 


Kodak 
PREPAID 
PROCESSING 
MAILER 


PK 20 





@EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY MCMLXI 


Look for ‘‘Processed by Kodak”’ on your 
slides or movies and ‘‘Made by Kodak’’ 
on the back of your color prints. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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| Francisco, and they responded to 
our letter by phone, insisting that we 
come and move in and stay as long 
as we needed or wanted! ‘That we 
did, spending four happy days in 
their swimming pool or in the Bay 
City or touring the wine country. 
We had fun, and we thanked them 
sincerely when we left. 

“You must come and stay with us 
sometime,” we gushed as we parted 
in August. They smiled broadly. 

We were home before Labor Day, 
in time for the opening of school. 
One morning the phone rang. 

“Were here!” cried the San Fran- 
cisco relatives. ‘‘We took you at 
your word, and we’re going to cover 
the World’s Fair from stem to 
stern. Now, how do we get to your 
place?” 

When they packed up and de- 
parted six days later they invited us 
to drop by and see them next time 
we were in California. That won’t 
be possible this year. We’re going 
to Europe, and I’m busy writing to 
all our friends in England, France, 
and Italy. 


The Eyelash: 
Fur or Hair? 


sy JO ANN SARGENT 


Jo ANN SarGEnt is a Californian recently 
transplanted to Athens, Ohio, where she 
keeps house for her husband and two young 
sons. 


Those of us who daily make our 
pitiful gestures toward being beauti- 
ful have noticed a creeping tendency 
on the part of our mentors in the 
beauty business to become a little 
hysterical about ornamenting the 
eyes. All other features of face and 
body are, we are told, as nothing. 
Lips may go. Hair may hang in long, 
straight hanks like moldy hay, as 
the poem goes. Clothes may touch 
the body only at the shoulders, con- 
cealing any concessions to beauty 
that Nature may have made (pref- 
erably revealing the knees, of course, 
where the concessions are unbounte- 
ously bestowed according to my 
census). But the eye, that light of 
the body and window of the soul, 
may not be left untrimmed. 

This is all known as ‘‘the natural 
look.” Red in a lipstick, for example, 
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is much too obvious and unnatural. 
One should have a mouth that is — 
and I blush as I quote — “‘honey- 
hued.” Or, as another magazine 
puts it so charmingly, more of a 
putty color. Now, I don’t know if 
you’ve got any putty, but you’ve 
probably got some honey around, 
and Id like you to take a good hard 
look at it and ask yourself if you 
wouldn’t look a lot more natural in 
that than in the fire-engine stuff 
you’re stuck with now. The haunt- 
ing little worry that has so far kept 
me from rushing down to my neigh- 
borhood druggist and buying putty- 
colored lipstick is that I’m not abso- 
lutely sure I want to look natural. 
Pd always hoped that the little 
goodies I put on my face made me 
look a speck less natural and that it 
was all for the good. Now that I’ve 
actually put it down and thought it 
all out clearly, I recognize that I can 
save my money if I make the decision 
for putty-colored lips. [ve got 
putty-colored lips. Au naturel. I’ve 
got a putty-colored face, for that 
matter. And _ putty-colored hair. 
Edmund Burke’s comment that we 
all are ruined on the side of our 
natural propensities makes quite a 
bit of sense to me. But I digress. 

All of us have known from our 
youth on of various cunning devices 
to embellish the eye. The eyelash 
curler, for instance, Many women 
have been using with success for 
years. (I shun it myself, as my eye- 
lids, sparsely sprouted with straight, 
putty-colored eyelashes, have a re- 
grettable tendency to let loose their 
hold on the lashes at the slightest 
provocation. ) 

There is mascara, of course, which, 
depending upon prevailing fashion, 
one daubs on heavily or lightly, from 
the roots out or on the tippy tips, on 
upper lashes only or on upper and 
lower, in daytime or at eventide, for 
better or for worse, in sickness or in 
health. Most brands are advertised 
as waterproof and probably are, but 
that doesn’t mean they stay on in 
water. 

But in these latter days, the curler 
and mascara have been joined by a 
host of other necessities. Eye shadow 
is no longer just a little box of blue 
rouge. We need, according to my 
tutors, that “dappled, light-versus- 
dark” look around the eyes. And 
while you may be permitted almost 
any color you can mention, eye 
shadow at its best is a mixture of — 
you guessed it— putty colors, to 
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Open up spaces or close spaces or 
soften spaces. 

And we also have eyeliner, which 
is not, as my first quick mental pic- 
ture always indicates, flannel to put 
inside the eyelid, but a cross between 
pencil and crayon that is for drawing 
lines. The lines are to be drawn, of 
course, on the eyelids, just above the 
lashes, if any. ‘‘Stretch eyelid taut,” 
the directions say cheerfully. ‘‘Draw 
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a line at base of lashes.” I translate 
this “above lashes,” but you can do 
it any way you want. I’ve put my 
own liner away with the curler, 
since I never could draw a straight 
line, even on nice flat, smooth paper 
— taut or not. Anyway, the shock of 
being written on makes my eyelids 
ruffled — literally. 

All this is but prelude, however, 
to that crowning glory, that ‘‘essen- 
tial ingredient for today’s eyes,” the 
eyelash. (We will not stop now to 
discuss yesterday’s eyes.) You may 
think you have quite nice eyelashes 
and can get along nicely without 
any extra, but Pll bet you don’t 
have a thick fuzzy fringe. Well, you 
should, and furthermore, we are so- 
berly told that if we are at all serious 
about looking glamorous we need 
a pair and a spare, thus saving one 
for evenings or for dropping down 
the drain. 

As you may have guessed, I am 
willing to try anything once. After 
several months of wearing dark 
glasses to hide my shame, I knew 
that the time had come for my thick 
fuzzy fringe. I made a luckless 
search of mail-order catalogues as a 
first step, since I am the sort who 
hates to display a shameful need. 
When I buy undies to replace the 
tattered shreds, I manage to suggest 
to the seller that I am merely aug- 
menting a great store of silken trea- 
sures laid away at home. I have 
never confessed, what is more, to 
buying hew sheets because of having 


stuck my foot through the last one 
that will fit my bed. So the fleeting 
thought I gave to walking boldly 
into the one store in our town that 
might conceivably have eyelashes for 
barter and saying that I had come 
for a pair so sickened me that I 
went back to dark glasses for some 
time. 

But finding myself one day in a 
great department store, I set my face 
in that unsolitary place toward the 
cosmetics and began composing sal- 
lies with which to amuse the girl 
at the counter, meanwhile also assur- 
ing myself that I need never see her 
again and certainly not give my 
name or hometown. I circled the 
counters, all displaying the expected 
assortment of garnishes, but not, to 
my disappointment, featuring any 
serve-yourself eyelashes. Eventually, 
sidling up to one counter that had 
no other customers, an advantage I 
insisted upon, I was greeted by a far 
more perfect creature than I who 
wondered if she could help me. 

“Pd like to see some eyelashes,” I 
said cleverly, hovering behind my 
dark glasses and hoping that my 
lipstick looked at least a little putty- 
ish. 

“Fur or hair?” 

This gambit took my breath 
away, but my quick mind instantly 
reverted to its natural dishonesty, 
and I allowed that Pd like to see 
the hair ones — I was getting a little 
tired of fur. 

A number of scrawny little fringes 
were displayed, all with frightening 
prices. The thick fuzzy fur ones 
were alongside, with even more 
frightening prices. Since I had so 
early committed myself to hair, I 
rather quickly made my choice of 
the cheapest, and limply handed 
across a good share of my wealth. 
There was a little sign about a free 
demonstration of how to apply, but 
my professed intimacy with fur 
clearly forestalled any exhibition of 
how to get into a pair of hair eye- 
lashes. 

Now, Pm about as good with 
paste and scissors and paper-folding 


as with a drawing pencil. Neverthe- || 


less, I returned eagerly to my bou- 
doir (it being well marked with the 
spoor of small children less fastidious 
than I) and proceeded to install a 
“hypnotic effect.” Although, as it 
turned out, the effect was hypnotic, 
I cannot say that it was altogether 
successful. But I am anticipating. 
“Hold lash strip in tweezers and 





does practically 
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for you 
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... loads 
instantly, too! 


The Kopak INSTAMATIC 800 Camera is 
the most convenient, most automatic, 
most helpful precision camera in the 
world today. It loads automatically .. . 
automatically adjusts for film speed . . . 
automatically advances the film for you 
after each shot. . . automatically adjusts 
the fast f/2.8 lens for correct exposure 
. . . automatically warns when you need 
to use flash . . . automatically switches to 
flash speed when you pop up the built- 
in flash holder... automatically sets it- 
self for correct flash exposure as you focus 
.. automatically indicates by rangefinder 
when focus is correct... and more, 


much more! This extraordinary precision 
camera costs less than $130. See the 
KODAK INSTAMATIC 800—and the many 
other KODAK INSTAMATIC Cameras —at 


your Kodak dealer’s. 
Price subject to Change without notice. 
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“The best book for free-lance writers, 
complete in one volume...” 


1965 edition 


THE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 
Edited by A. S. Burack 


® Lists 2,000 markets for manu- 
script sales. 
@ Contains 92 chapters of in- 
struction by leading authors 
and editors. 





A guide to all phases of writing: short stories, 
novels, non-fiction, verse, humor, TV scripts, 
plays, juvenile books, ete. Tells what to write, how 
to write, where to sell. 778 pgs.; $7.95 


.... other recent books for writers.... 

BREAKING INTO PRINT 

by Edward Weeks 
CREATING FICTION FROM EXPERIENCE 

by Peggy Simson Curry 
MODERN FICTION TECHNIQUES 

by F. A. Rockwell $5.00 
WRITING AND SELLING MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

by Omer Henry $5.00 
HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 

by Edward 5. Fox 
WRITING POETRY 

by John Holmes $5. 
WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEARBOOK 

1965 edition 
WRITING SHORT STORIES FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 

by Marian Gavin 
HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 

by Walter Kerr 
DICTIONARY OF FICTIONAL CHARACTERS 


comp. by William Freeman $6.95 


$3.95 


$4.00 


$5.00 


$3.95 


$3.95 


At your bookstore, or direct 
postpaid from 
THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 02116 
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apply thin line of adhesive” was the 
first advice. This shakily done, I 
next proceeded to the meat of the 
thing, which was to place lash 
strip as close to base of natural 
lashes as possible. After a long, 
despairing struggle the lash was 
securely attached except at the two 
corners, which defied sticking. I 
decided that to start all over was 
folly, so I applied a spot of glue to 
either end of my eyelid, mashed 
down firmly, and stood back to 
evaluate. Discounting the white 
glue all over my eyelid, the effect 
was pretty lush, and I went on to 
the next and last eye, somewhat 
handicapped by the fact that the 
first eye couldn’t see and that the 


| second eye had to be shut to accept 


the trimming. 
I was able to get off most of the 


extra adhesive (adhesive sounds a lot 


nicer than glue, I think), and after 
an hour or so the general redness in 
the area of my eyes had largely sub- 
sided. I fancied that the whole 
effect was glamorous yet subtle, and 
calmly greeted my husband, who 
came in for lunch, all unwitting. He 
stared briefly with a certain blank 
expression born of years of contact 
with feminine refurbishings and cou- 
pled with that hypnosis I have men- 
tioned. “False eyelashes,” he com- 
mented, sounding at once alarmed 
and hopeless. I did not reply, and 
we did not touch on the subject 
again. 

His departure was followed closely 
by the arrival of my children, both 
male and both as uncaring about my 
appearance as about their own, ex- 
cept on the occasion of parents’ 
visiting day at school, when they are 
anxious that I blend in nicely with 
the scenery, call no attention to 
myself, and in general avoid danger 
of blotching the family name. ‘These 
I offered my usual greetings, which 
were fondly returned, not without 
certain disquieting stares. As they 
went upstairs the younger asked the 
older, “What’s the matter with 
Mom?’s eyes?” 

The sweet sorrow of parting with 
money was too fresh a memory to 
allow me to put the lashes away for- 
ever with other discarded decora- 
tions. The corners came unstuck 
only two or three times during the 
afternoon, requiring a fresh spot of 
glue to prevent their jutting out from 
the eyes more or less in the manner 
of antennae. And at bedtime they 
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all, contrary to the fear that had been 
building up. 

My directions bade me replace 
the lashes in their little box after 
washing with soap and water and 
removing excess adhesive with alco- 
hol. This done, I examined my 
treasures and realized that I would 
have to proceed with the reshaping 
also mentioned in the directions, as 
the curl had gone from them and 
they looked, for some obscure reason, 
like blinders. I was to curl them, it 
said, around my finger or around a 
pencil. Now, though I am tall and 
bony and look undernourished, my 
finger, even my little finger, is not 
of the dimensions of a pencil. A 
lash that could curl around my finger 
would have to be affixed to a pretty 
monumental eyelid. I elected the 
pencil and found that the lash had 
no idea of what was expected of it. 
I wrapped it against the pencil with 
paper, and fell, too soon exhausted, 
into bed. 

I will not burden you, gentle 
reader, with details of how the curl 
does not take as planned, of how 
practice in applying lashes does not 
make perfect. Nor will I burden 
you with details of the claustrophobic 
feeling that can overcome the one 
who has managed to glue an eye 
shut and feels in mortal danger of 
rending an eyelid asunder. 

But I was reading the other day 
about this lash builder. It seems that 
if you just apply — 


IT FIGURES! 
BY LOYD ROSENFIELD 


Society has thrust on me 

More numbers than a lottery; 

My new phone number’s now so long 

Even the phone book gets it wrong, 

And tax men, credit cards, and 
banks 

Have numbered me among their 
ranks; 

Then recently the postal corps 

Said Pm 5-7-3-6-4; 

To buy pastrami I must wait 

Till Max cries “No. 68!” 

My auto license, front and rear, 

Is newly numbered every year, 

And while my S. S. number’s pat 

I think they drew it from a hat; 

My summed-up mind is such a mess 

That I keep dialing my address, 

But most of all what spoils my fun 

Is no one thinks I’m No. 1. 
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from PREFACE, Ist Edition, 1768-71. 









world a human soul 
reached out for knowl- 
edge, for a chance to im- 
prove himself, for a way 
“ to broaden his horizons, 

ih Fain had 2 ol, and 06 plates, we felt honor bound to 
serve his needs. It hap- 

As three little words go, “Encyclopedia pens today for the same reasons. But it isn’t as easy as it used 
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ITALIAN LAND BARGAINS 


BY PHILIP DALLAS 


A Mediterranean home is a much- 
envied possession: many people have 
wanted to own a castle in Spain, but 
castles are notably difficult things to 
acquire, no matter how much one 
dreams of doing so. But nailing 
down a villa in Italy, even for a very 
modest price, is far from impossible, 
though there are a lot of intangibles 
to take into consideration. 

Certain minute cells, scientists 
say, can never be photographed as 
desired, because the very act of ob- 
serving them makes them change. 
Real estate in Italy is much like that. 
It is ruled by fashion, by the search 
for cheap living and good beaches, 
and nowadays by the new highways, 
which make commuting easy. 

I remember when living in Taor- 
mina, on the east coast of Sicily, 
some sixteen years ago, a Milan busi- 
nessman had paid $50,000 for a 
house (it was an excellent buy and 
is probably worth three times that 
sum today). However, from then 
on nobody ever bought another 
house in Taormina, as $50,000 be- 
came the asking price for anything 
better than a peasant cottage. The 
spell was broken by a famous Ameri- 
can dietician who moved from his 
rented villa in the town and bought a 
beach bungalow at Mazzarod, an 


almost deserted village situated in a 
pretty little bay eight hundred feet 
below Taormina. The beach craze 
had not then begun in Italy, but 
when it was realized that modern 
tourism meant sunbathing and swim- 
ming, the development of Mazzard 
was frantic. 

The whole period, dating from 
Kaiser Wilhelm, who was a winter 
visitor at Taormina, came to a close 
in 1963 when the last of the old-style 
foreign residents died: he was a 
Canadian, and he gave his house to 
the municipality. Taormina is now 
part of the tourist run and no longer 
can be considered the “right”? place 
to have a villa. Capri, equally, is not 
the immediate choice anymore for a 
Mediterranean home, lovely as it is. 
Several years ago, Ischia took over 
as the new nepenthe, but only on the 
top level — its prices were too high 
to attract the artists, the exiles, and 
the lunatic fringe which had years 
before abandoned Capri. One artist 
I know lived for many years on the 
tiny windswept island of Procida, 
next door to Ischia; he said it was 
inexpensive, but only because there 
was next to nothing to buy. Italy, in 
fact, is a place where luxuries seem 
to cost less than necessities. ‘The 
Italians are big spenders, whether 
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rich or poor. They are rarely pru- 
dent, and the recent economic mira- 
cle, even as shaky as it is today, has 
done little to prove them wrong. 

In the last few years, there have 
been national invasions of various 
areas of Italy by mass tourism; these 
have increased land values, but not 
in the way that most property 
owners would wish. There has been 
a German invasion of Ischia, as 
there was, much earlier, a Swed- 
ish one of Taormina; and, more 
recently, a French assault on the 
Amalfi and Calabrian coasts, and an 
English one on Alghero in Sardinia. 
On Ischia, the street signs, and even 
the homily during Mass at some 
churches, are often in German. ‘The 
French now have a well-defended 
beachhead near Palinuro, but in 
Amalfi, Gallic factory girls, and a 
castrum of Austrian girls in Praiano 
(a village between Positano and 
Amalfi), rule the roost; the effect of 
this is that it is now difficult to get 
any service after 8:30 P.M., as there 
is a general exodus of the younger 
members of the catering staff at that 
hour. Alghero also excludes itself as 
a place to live because of the airlift, 


- shuttling all summer, of Lancashire 


holiday makers, who fill every hotel. 

However, the autostradas are put- 
ting new parts of southern Italy on 
the map in a practical sense. In the 
old days (and I speak of only a few 
years ago, things are changing so 
fast) one filled one’s tank with gaso- 
line and loaded a few extra cans of 
gas and water before venturing south 
of Salerno. Now that Naples is only 
a half-hour drive on a six-lane high- 
way from Paestum, Sapri, seventy 
miles further on, just after Cape 
Palinuro, is developing as a resort. 
Even Apulia is, nowadays, not too 
distant. There are planes to Bari 
and Crotone from Rome, as well as 
good roads, and the British Rosa 
Marina Company is building small 
beach houses for sale to foreigners, 
more as places to retire to than as 
summer homes. Recently I met a 
young architect who is working on a 
project to make Tropea in Calabria 
into an elegant resort — or, better, 
a refuge from civilization. The yacht 
basin is already under construction, 
but it will be some years before the 
villas are built and their gardens 
flourishing. 

The Adriatic coast has always 
been the cheapest part of Italy and 
the one where development is easiest 
because of the flat terrain. ‘The 
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beaches are fine, but it is distinctly 
cold there in winter. It is not for 
sun worshipers, even in summer, as 
there is always somewhat of a cool 
breeze. The latest growth there is 
just north of Pescara at Montesil- 
vano, which has been made possible 
by the new ITAVIA air service and 
the newly widened trunk road. 

Such places are unlikely to be- 
come smart; they are for modest liv- 
ing. Fashion, however, has set up 
two new seashore places of residence 
within easy commuting distance of 
Rome. One is the Orbetello Penin- 
sula (it has been named Argentario), 
and the other the Circeo-Sabaudia 
complex, south of Rome. Argen- 
tario has been made attractive by 
the ruling royalty who summer 
there: Roman princes and distin- 
guished members of stage and screen. 
Here the prices are mostly in the 
bracket of six to eight thousand lire a 
square meter, and for certain plots 
with a private beach, the rate goes 
as high as twenty thousand. 

The method of turning Italian 
land prices into American terms is 
to multiply the lire figure by 93/1000 
to turn the meters into feet; then 
divide by 620 to convert into dol- 
lars. Or just divide the lire by 7000, 
and it comes out less than one half of 
one percent below the correct an- 
swer. So the median price of 7000 
lire for this current elegance is 
about one dollar a square foot. 
Hectares you will also come across, 
but they can safely be considered to 
be two and a half acres. 

Porto Santo Stefano on the Orbe- 
tello Peninsula is one of the new 
spreading residential resorts. It has 
a northern aspect and consequently 
is not excessively hot. Ansedonia 
and Porto Ercole, nearby, look south 
and are for those who like to broil 
themselves all day. Sabaudia, on the 
sand flats of what were once the 


a fast car can make the trip in a 
hundred minutes. 

There are many ways of going 
about buying property. There are 
no realtors, in the U.S. sense of the 
word, nor estate agents, in the Eng- 
lish style, to make it easy, but there 
are one or two distinguished and 
capable foreigners who are filling 
the breach with honors, one of 
whom — a Russian princess — right- 
ly claims to have invented the idea 
of transforming the lovely old pal- 
aces of Old Rome into smart apart- 
ment houses. 

On the whole, if you ask foreigners 
how they got their Italian property, 
they will say that they bought it 
from Prince this, the Marquis of 
that, or Baron the other. This is a 
method which is most reliable, be- 
cause there is rarely any doubt 
about the real ownership of the 
property and the vendor’s right to 
sell it. Some, who bought from 
small landowners and peasants, have 
had their title to ownership, even 
after many years have elapsed, con- 
tested by some brother or uncle 
living abroad who was not con- 
sulted in the sale and was not paid 
his share. There is also the risk that 
one buys mortgaged land or land 
which has debts on it to the mu- 
nicipality; in all cases, then, a law- 
yer or a mediator should be em- 
ployed to get a clearance from the 
municipality. The local consul can 
usually recommend a reliable man. 

The municipalities and the fine 
arts commission own land and 
houses — the demanio, this is called 
— and they will, to the right person, 
rent or sell for very reasonable prices. 
In Rome, for example, some of the 
most desirable residences are sited 
inside classified antiquities and are 
rented for a song to celebrities, 
usually actors or artists. ‘This is true 
of many parts of Italy: the foreigner 


can rent a national monument, such 
as a Palladian villa in the Veneto, 


Pontine Marshes, and Circeo, which 
is on the little mountain on the 
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De ll promontory, are for real salaman- 


ders, and I note that villa owners 
keep their suntan all year round. 
This area is also more convenient to 


| Rome than Argentario because of 
| the straight roads across the marshes; 


provided he guarantees to maintain 
it and, in some cases, restore it. 
Architects are excellent advisers 
for real estate, and since, as often as 
not, their assistance will be required 
anyway for putting in central heat- 





ing and other services, it is worth 


employing them from the start. 
Serious things, such as buying 
land and houses, in Italy work out 
best on a high social and professional 
level — that is, if you like down-to- 
earth democratic values and no 
snags cropping up once everything is 
signed and sealed. Starting at a 
lower level, you may meet inexperi- 
ence and illusions which are charm- 
ing and colorful, but which could 
also be expensive and irritating. 
Recently I made a trip into the 
countryside to see how one could set 
up modestly. 
thirty-five miles from Rome where 
they are giving away eleven thou- 
sand square feet of olive groves to 
artists who ask for them. The rush is 
formidable. I asked the way from a 
highway patrolman early one Sun- 


day morning, and he said he’d been | 


asked ten times already how to get to 


Monteleone Sabino. There are now | 
a thousand applicants, eight hun- | 


I visited a village | 











dred Italians and two hundred før- | 
eigners from twenty-seven different | 


countries. The project has a long 
way to go, and to my mind, like 
Aspen, Colorado, will have need of a 


millionaire to put it into orbit. The | 


price of land there for nonartists 
who want to live in an international 
art colony is from one-half cent to 
one and one-half cents a square foot. 
The lower price means that some 





earth moving is necessary before you | 


can lay a foundation for a house. 
The village has its points, among 
which is that the Terminillo ski 
slopes are only an hour’s drive away. 

A half-hour drive above Subiaco, 


the Benedictine monastery town, | 


there is a village for journalists — 
Monte Livata. This is already op- 
erative with 150 chalets, though 
water is only now being supplied. 
Here, again, ski slopes are not far 
away, and the summer climate is 
cool. The price for nonjournalists is 
eleven cents per square foot, consid- 
erably more than at Monteleone 


Sabino, but there are already hotels | 


and restaurants at Monte Livata, 
and the convenience of shopping in 
Subiaco as well. The basic price, 
then, for land well away from Rome 
in the hills is from one-half cent to 
eleven cents. 


But for the rich, or for foundations, | 


it is a very different story. The two- 
hundred-room Villa Mondragone, 
which is located just above Frascati 
town (where the Gregorian calendar 
was worked out), and which, until 
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| area. 


| farms 


CO O K'S | countryside. 
| c iZ > 
| abandoned. 


| Near Chianciano, 


| orchard had cost 


recently, was an academy for the 
| Italian aristocracy, is offered for 
forty-five cents a square foot, includ- 
| ing 150 acres of land, a considerable 
olive oil production, and master- 
idea by the sixteenth-century ar- 
chitect Vansanzio. Several of the 
other enormous villas of Frascati are 
for sale: the asking price for the 
Mondragone is more than $3 mil- 
lion, the Grazioli Villa is said to be 
about $400,000; and the smaller Villa 


| Rufinella is now also on the market. 


Frascati, as much today as in the 
past, is a most envied residential 
Land a couple of miles out of 
town costs about eighteen cents a 
square foot, but going up toward 
Colle Pisano the price drops to five 
cents for smallish lots. Valmontone, 
some ten miles away, is becoming 
interesting because the new auto- 
strada from Rome has made it quick- 
ly accessible. Prices have risen to 
ten cents for well-sited plots near the 
highway, and in some places to as 
much as thirty cents. 

I have driven for hundreds of 
miles in Umbria and Tuscany with 


| people who know the area, and they 


continually point out uncultivated 
and unlived-in farmhouses. 
The mayor of Gubbio bemoaned to 
me the fact that his little domain 
lost two able-bodied inhabitants 
every day; this does not sound like 
many, but more than ten years of 
steady emigration has drained the 
Much land has been 
but much has _ been 
I saw one lovely early- 
nineteenth-century country house 
near Arezzo; it had 150 acres — five 
of vineyards, fifty under crop, and 
ninety-five of woodland, where there 
was another house and farm build- 
ings. The price is about one cent a 
square foot — in all about $56,000. 
I visited an Amer- 
ican who had bought a magnifi- 
cently sited citadel tower, already 
converted to modern comforts with 
a profusion of bathrooms and radia- 
tors. His twenty-room_ residence 
with superb formal gardens and an 
him well under 
$100,000. He was plainly delighted 
with his purchase; it was a bargain, 
he assured me, by any standards. 
On a drive to Montepulciano, he 
pointed out farmhouses and land I 
could buy for sums which could be 
counted in hundreds of dollars, not 
thousands. He had been touring 
when he saw his tower, he told me; 
he had stopped and asked who 


mechanized 


owned it. Within the week, he had 
bought it from the biggest landowner 
of the area, the Marquis. 

A major problem with buying in 
the country is water and electricity, 
both of which should be closely in- 
vestigated. Sinking wells and pumps 
is expensive, particularly as they can 
and dorundry. If water is available, 
even a trickle, it is worth putting in 
huge cisterns. There are three types 
of electricity in Italy, each for a dif- 
ferent purpose. There is ordinary 
lighting, which varies around 130 
volts, but it is often of an amperage 
sufficient only for peasants. How- 
ever, if it is available, the govern- 
ment electricity company will sup- 
ply more. There is the harder-to- 
come-by industrial current, which, 
at 220 volts, is for domestic appli- 
ances and drinking-water pumps; 
and then forza motrice for farm ma- 
chinery. But throughout all Italy 
there is no difficulty in getting a sup- 
ply of liquid gas in canisters, for 
cooking, heating, and even lighting. 

Recently, an Italian magazine 
discovered, with surprise, that the 
small towns in the hills just behind 
the Italian Riviera were being de- 
populated and that you could buy a 
house for $500 only a half-hour 
drive from the beaches — the $500 
house, however, is a peasant house 
which needs about $5000 spent on it 
to make it habitable. 

It is the foreigner who usually sets 
the pace for finding new places to 
live in Italy. In one case it was 
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Thor Heyerdahl. I met him just 
before he published Kon-Tiki, and 
he told me that he had bought a 


wonderful old house for next to 
nothing in the hills behind the 
Riviera, not far from the French 
border. 


The idea of buying property in 
Sardinia has fascinated many people 
in the last five years or so — again 
the foreigners led the way. How- 


.- -un 


ever, when the Aga Khan started 
shopping there, the boom got out of 
hand, and many withdrew. ‘The 
Aga Khan’s syndicate, which owns 
most of the Emerald Coast (on the 
northeast tip of the island), would 
seem to have found the problems of 
development onerous, and it is pro- 
ceeding cautiously: so far there are 
two unconventionally chic hotels 
already open, and a luxury ‘“‘fishing 
village”? is in the last phase of con- 
struction at Porto Corvo, which 
would seem to be a latter-day shep- 
herds’ and shepherdesses’ world for 
harried executives. 

The real estate flurry has now 
died down, and less ambitious ele- 
ments are trying again. Recent ask- 
ing prices were sixty cents a square 
foot for land adjoining the Aga 
Khan’s; eleven cents for almost any 
coastal land in lots of 6 acres or 
more, dropping to eight and even 
two cents for 500 or 1000 acres; 
less than ten cents for prime agri- 
cultural land; and less than a cent a 
square foot for rocky rough-shooting 
country. But these were only asking 
prices. 

To my mind, the south coast is 
the most practical proposition, for 
as well as having all the modern con- 
veniences of a major city like Caglia- 
ri at hand, the prices for land are 
sensible, and values are sure to rise. 
Santa Margherita di Pula, to the 
west of Cagliari, is already consid- 
erably developed, with hotels and 
villas in the pinewoods along the 
beach. And the land behind the 
beach is excellent, well-irrigated 
agricultural land. Villasimius, to 
the east toward Cape Carbonara, is 
also interesting and dramatically 
wild, scenically, but it has the dis- 
advantage of having a dirt road, 
which should soon be asphalted, and 
perhaps for some people the coast- 
line is aggressively solitary. On the 
east coast, near Arbatax, there are 
three villa villages in operation 
where one can build, or buy already 
built new villas; with half an acre 
of land each costs about $8000. 

Fighting with a foreign language 
to build a beach house or a moun- 
tain chalet which needs few architec- 
tonic pretensions seems to me exces- 
sive, particularly when one remem- 
bers that it is an old Italian custom 
to watch the builder at work every 
day. I have noticed that many 
people have taken the easy way out 
and put up a prefabricated cottage. 
This works out at $6000 for three 


rooms, a bathroom, a kitchen, and a 
garage, with all plumbing, central 
heating, and fixtures — anywhere in 
Italy, with a small extra charge for 
the sea crossing to Sardinia. 

I have looked at these places I 
mention, and so have many other 
people; logically, therefore, they 
have already changed. Word has it, 
for example, that a Dutch and an 
English syndicate have recently been 
buying land in Umbria and Tuscany 
at rock-bottom prices. Already peo- 
ple are looking for a new Sabaudia, 
with equally long sandy beaches, but 
which costs much less. I wonder 
where it will be; possibly they’ll 
choose the lonely beaches below Tar- 
quinia, which cry out for develop- 
ment — if a ruling monarch builds a 
villa and makes it famous or an 
Onassis sinks the money to develop it. 

Instead of conforming to rule and 
buying a house in Frascati, two 
Americans I know have just acquired 
country houses in the rich hill farm- 
lands beyond Tivoli: one near Castel 
Madama and the other close to 
Palestrina. They bought well, but 
will the next man? He may, but if 
he comes up against difficulties, he 
may be wise to take advantage of the 
autostrada and look next in the 
medieval town of Ferentino for a 
real bargain; or, perhaps, only ten 
miles up the Via Cassia from Rome, 
by the ancient city of the Etruscans, 
Veil, particularly desirable as it is 
slated as a new national park; or, 
again, there is the pretty little village 
of Anguillara on romantic Lake 


Bracciano, which has a good view of 


the Orsini Castle. Many Americans 
are buying villas and cottages out- 
side Florence for a song. One 
woman has found Renaissance fres- 
coes in hers which neither she nor 
the former owner knew about and 
which, at great expense, she is 
having restored. 

The subject of real estate is vast 
and many faceted. However, if you 
decide to buy a house — or, better, 
build one — you will find yourself in 
enthusiastic company, because there 
are no other people who revel more 
in bricks and mortar than the Ital- 
ians. With them, you may find that 
the sheer pleasure of building out- 
weighs the inconveniences, and per- 
haps you will catch their infectious 
passion for always having some con- 
struction or architect’s plans in 
hand, a custom which is almost as 
much a part of Italian life as the 
afternoon siesta. 
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who rules such matters, declares 
that no girl is virtuous enough for 
the honor, so it is decided to name 
a May King, in the person of Albert 
Herring, a simpleminded lad who 
lives with his widowed mother be- 
hind her greengrocer’s shop. Albert, 
having no wish to be dressed in a 
white suit and crowned with a 
wreath of orange blossoms, takes off 
ZF | instead for a pub crawl, the first of 
ran EN | ) his young life, and returns at the 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN OPERAS 


BY HERBERT 


Dr. Johnson’s definition of opera, 
in his dictionary of 1755, as “an 
exotic and irrational entertainment” 
has always seemed not only agree- 
ably pithy but thoroughly British. 
Operatic composition has never 
taken root in the British Isles; if one 
excepts Henry Purcell, who lived in 
the seventeenth century, and John 
Gay, whose Beggar’s Opera consisted 
of popular tunes arranged by one 
Dr. Pepusch, England’s contribu- 
tion to the international operatic 
repertory has been nil. Even the 
immensely skilled Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van was unable to write a genuine 
opera; his major effort, Ivanhoe, is a 
museum piece. 

If this situation has altered dras- 
tically today, it is largely the result 
of the work of Benjamin Britten, 
who at fifty-one may well be the 
supreme operatic genius of our day. 
Britten’s activities are by no means 
limited to opera; he writes prolif- 
ically — perhaps too prolifically — 
in all forms. But his most imposing 
achievements seem to be reserved 
either for choral works, such as his 
War Requiem and his Cantata Miseri- 
cordium, or operas, such as Peter 
Grimes and A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, both of which have entered 
the repertory of British and Amer- 
ican companies. 


KUPFERBERG 


The newest Britten opera to be 
recorded is Albert Herring, a comedy 
which deserves to be better known 
in this country than it is (London 
OSA-1378, stereo; A-4378, monau- 
ral; three records). It was written 
in 1947, has had a performance or 
two at Tanglewood and elsewhere, 
and has otherwise gone unper- 
formed. Yet it is a work of comic 
genius, with a score that is pungent 
and lyrical at the same time. It 
abounds in good tunes, which Brit- 
ten weaves skillfully into dramati- 
cally apt vocal ensembles, and is 
enlivened by musically satiric 
thrusts aimed at the pretentious- 
ness and pomposity of some of its 
characters, and also at operatic 
conventions in general. 

As in other of his works — and 
this is the part that might have 
surprised Dr. Johnson most of all 
— Britten finds his subject and his 
personages in English village life. 
Eric Crozier’s libretto for Albert 
Herring is based on a short story of 
Maupassant’s called “Le Rosier de 
Madame Husson,” but its scene has 
been shifted to a mythical village 
called Loxford in East Suffolk. 
There, on a spring day in 1900, 
the town leaders are gathered to 
select a young girl as the May 
Queen. Lady Billows, the dowager 


end clothed in new dignity and 


manhood. 
Using only a small orchestra, 
Britten constructs an enchanting 


picture of both the young people 
and the old in an English village. 
A few bars of woodwind music 
evoke a pastoral mood, a snatch of 
a ball-bouncing melody establishes 
the presence of three village chil- 
dren, and a few lyrical passages de- 
pict the amorous evening strolls of 
two of Albert’s friends, Nancy, the 
baker’s daughter, and Sid, the 
butcher’s boy. With pompous 
chords and skyrocketing runs, Brit- 
ten delightfully satirizes old Lady 
Billows and her bumbling colleagues: 
Mayor Upfold, Police Superintend- 
ent Budd, and Miss Wordsworth, 
head teacher at the church school. 
His chorus hailing the new May 
King — indeed, his entire patriotic 
tableau on the village green — is a 
wicked takeoff on British ceremo- 
nial music. When Albert nervously 
sips his lemonade, which has been 
surreptitiously spiked with rum by 
his friend Sid, the orchestra slyly 
plays the love-potion motif from 
Wagner’s Tristan. And when Al- 
bert’s mother, believing him dead 
after his sudden disappearance, 
holds up a photograph of him and 
tearfully explains, “It was took on 
the Pier at Felixstowe, when his 
Dad was alive, in a studio,” the 
music is colored with just the right 
touch of seaside nostalgia and vul- 
garity. 

In writing so diverting and de- 
lightful a score, Britten carries out 
one of his basic artistic precepts, 
which is that music can serve a high 
purpose merely by entertaining its 
hearers. In 1964, when he was se- 
lected for the first award of the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Stud- 
ies, a $30,000 cash prize, he said, 
“I certainly write music for human 
beings, directly and deliberately. 
I do not write for posterity. ... I 
want my music to be of use to peo- 
ple.” And he once told an inter- 
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viewer, “A certain rot, if that isn’t 
too strong a word, set in with 
Beethoven. Before Beethoven, music 
served things greater than itself. For 
example: the glory of God, the 
greatest of all. Or the glory of the 
state. Or the composer’s social en- 
vironment. It had a definite social 
function. After Beethoven, the com- 
poser became the center of his own 
universe. Hence the Romantic 
school. The Romantics became so 
intensely personal that it looked as 
if a point might be reached where 
the composer would be the only 
man who could really understand 
his own music. Well, that tendency 
isn’t for me.” 

The performance of Albert Herring 
is by a first-rate cast of singers who 
understandably seem to be enjoy- 
ing their work. Peter Pears, the 
tenor who has long been associated 
with Britten and his music, is a 
robust Albert, and the others in- 
clude Sylvia Fisher, Johanna Peters, 
John Noble, Owen Brannigan, Ed- 
gar Evans, April Cantelo, Joseph 
Ward, Catherine Wilson, and Sheila 
Rex. Britten himself conducts the 
English Chamber Orchestra, whose 
twelve members produce some re- 
markably varied and wide-ranging 
sonorities. The recording was made 
in a hall in the Suffolk village of 
Aldeburgh on the North Sea, where 
Britten lives and works and runs a 
summer music festival of increasing 
renown. Aldeburgh is in the same 
general area as “Loxford,” which 
makes one wonder whether the 
locale and personages of Albert Her- 
ring are really so fictitious after all. 

Michael Tippett, who is ten years 
older than Britten, is a British com- 
poser of much less prolific gifts, but 
his music conveys a sense of deep 
thought and honest workmanship. 
His oratorio A Child of Our Time is 
a curious work with a curious his- 
tory. It is based on a famous pre- 
war incident in 1938, the shoot- 
ing of a German diplomatic official 
in Paris by a half-crazed Jewish 
refugee boy named Herschel Grynsz- 
pan, which was followed by savage 
Nazi reprisals against the Jews in 
Germany. Tippett must have begun 
working on, or at least thinking 
about, his score almost immediately 
after the event, but A Child of Our 
Time was not completed until 1942 
and performed until 1944. In 1958 
it was recorded, but not until last 
year — possibly as a result of the 
success of Britten’s War Requiem — 


was it released here (London OSA- 
1256, stereo; A-4256, monaural: 
two records). 

Rather than being a direct set- 
ting of the dramatic shooting and 
its aftermath, A Child of Our Time 
is a series of ruminations, vocal and 
orchestral, upon the entire tragic 
epoch. Its music is sober, deeply 
felt, expressive. Most striking of all 
is the incorporation into the score 
of several Negro spirituals, includ- 
ing “Steal Away,” “Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I See,” “Go Down, 
Moses,” and “Deep River.” Tip- 
pett incorporates these into his 
musical fabric with great skill, but 
they nevertheless stand out as the 
dramatic high points of his score. 
At times A Child of Our Time seems 
somewhat static, and it is patently 
respectful of Bach and Handel. But 
it is music that holds the ear, and it 
receives a sonorous performance 
from John Pritchard and the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Choir, with Elsie Morison, so- 
prano, Pamela Bowden, contralto, 
Richard Lewis, tenor, and Richard 
Standen, bass. 

Gian Carlo Menotti’s The Death 
of the Bishop of Brindisi also is a work 
for solo singers and chorus that at- 
tempts to convey the scope and 
drama of a great tragedy. In this 
case it is the thirteenth-century 
Children’s Crusade, which ended in 
shipwreck and Moorish slavery. 
Menotti envisages the aged bishop 
who had blessed the departing chil- 
dren haunted by their voices as he 
lies dying, attended by a solitary 
nun. 

Menotti wrote this thirty-five- 
minute work on commission from 
the Cincinnati May Festival. It has 
been recorded by Erich Leinsdorf 
and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, with George London as the 
bishop and Lili Chookasian as the 
nun, and the New England Con- 
servatory Chorus and members of 
the Catholic Memorial and St. Jo- 
seph’s high schools’ glee clubs (RCA 
Victor LCS-2785, stereo; LM-2785, 
monaural). 

For all the splendor of its execu- 
tion in this recording, The Death of 
the Bishop of Brindisi seems a largely 
contrived and empty work, made 
up of music that is effective without 
being affecting. Menotti is a mas- 
ter of orchestral and vocal writing, 
but in this piece he seems to be 
turning his various musical effects 
on and off as needed — religious, 
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dramatic, consolatory, storm-at-sea, 
and so on. Moreover, the libretto, 
which he wrote himself, contains 
lines that emerge awkwardly in 
music: ‘Holding a glass of sweet 
Salernian wine I saw the setting sun 
place a golden sword upon the slug- 
gish sea.” Only an occasional chil- 
dren’s chorus with the naive charm 
of a nursery tune offers a touch of 
freshness and originality. The rec- 
ord also contains “The Song of the 
Wood-Dove”” from  Schoenberg’s 
Gurre-Lieder, sung with warmth by 
Miss Chookasian and played with 
radiance by Mr. Leinsdorf’s musi- 
clans. 

Two modern American operas, 
Douglas Moore’s The Devil and 
Daniel Webster and Jack Beeson’s 
Hello Out There had a brief career in 
the record catalogues some years 
back before being dropped. Now 
both recordings have been reissued 
on the Desto label, and very wel- 
come they are. The Devil and Daniel 
Webster (Desto DST-6450, stereo; 
D-450, monaural) is a short work 
that is often staged. Its fanciful 
story by Stephen Vincent Benet de- 
picts Webster called in to save one 
Jabez Stone from the devilish 
clutches of a mysterious Mr. Scratch, 
to whom he has sold his soul. Web- 
ster argues his case so eloquently 
before a jury (handpicked by Mr. 
Scratch himself) of famous American 
traitors and a hanging judge from 
Salem that Jabez gets off, and the 
devil is driven out of New Hamp- 
shire for good. Moore’s music has 
a fine New England tang, with 
plenty of fiddle and square-dance 
tunes, and it gets a rousing perform- 
ance from a cast headed by Law- 
rence Winters, baritone, and Joe 
Blankenship, bass. 

Hello Out There, Jack Beeson’s 
setting of a story by William Saroy- 
an, is much less familiar. Beeson 
is a member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Music Department; his new 
full-length opera, Lizzie Borden, was 
given its world premiere this spring 
by the New York City Opera Com- 

any. 

Hello Out There, which Beeson 
calls a chamber opera, is a much 
shorter work. There are only two 
principal characters, a gambler 
locked up in a rural Texas jail on a 
charge of rape, of which he is inno- 
cent, and a rather 
who attempts to help him escape 
before a mob comes to lynch him. 
Mostly, the music is a setting of the 
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plain town girl j oe 
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dialogue between the two, but Bee- 
son happens to set conversation to 
music remarkably well, and his 
score underlines not only the flow 
of the words but their meaning. It 
is only at the end of Hello Out There 
that one realizes with what ab- 
sorption one has been following 
the sometimes touching, sometimes 
ironic exchanges between the gam- 
bler and the girl. This moving little 
work is sung beautifully by John 
Reardon, baritone, and Leyna Ga- 
briele, soprano, with Frederick 
Waldman conducting the Columbia 
Chamber Orchestra (Desto DST- 
6451, stereo; D-451, monaural). On 
the strength of Hello Out There, not 
to mention Lizzie Borden, Mr. Bee- 
son may have something to say 
about the immediate future of 
American opera. 
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Brahms-Joachim: Hungarian Dances 
Robert Gerle, violinist, and Norman 
Shetler, pianist; Westminster WST- 
17093 (stereo) and X WN-19093 
Brahms originally wrote his Hun- 
garian Dances for two pianos, and 
they are probably most familiar in 
orchestral arrangements. But they 
never sounded better than they do 
here, in the violin arrangement of 
Joseph Joachim, Brahms’s friend 
and violin mentor (the Violin Con- 
certo in D was written for him). 
Joachim’s performances of these viv- 
idly colorful, dashingly rhythmic 
works are legendary; Robert Gerle, 
himself a Hungarian, also infuses 
them with a fine feeling of open-air 
vigor and resplendently violinistic 
sound. ‘This is the ultimate in 
gypsy fiddling, with a good variety 
of mood and flavor packed into the 
twenty-one dances. 


Janáček: Missa Glagolitica 

Rafael Kubelik conducting Bavarian 
Radio Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, 
with Evelyn Lear, soprano; Hilde Rössl- 
Majdan, alto; Ernst Hafliger, tenor; 
and Franz Crass, bass; Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 138954 (stereo) and 18954 
This almost barbarically powerful 
mass by the Moravian composer 
Leoš Janáček is written in an obso- 
lete Slavonic liturgical language 
called Glagolitic. Instead of the 
familiar “Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, 


Kyrie eleison,” Janáček’s mass begins 


“Gospodi pomiluj, Chrste pomiluj, Gos- | 


podi pomiluj,” and one is immediately 
transported to a craggy and rugged 
musical landscape almost Mussorg- 
skian in its intensity. Janáček scored 
his mass for soloists, chorus, organ, 
and orchestra, and it was as much 
a patriotic and ceremonial work as 
a religious work. With its vivid 
musical colors and strong folkloristic 
spirit, its popularity in its native 
land since its first performance in 
1927 is understandable. Here it re- 
ceives a brilliant recording in stereo, 
from performers equal not only to 
its musical difficulties but to the 
challenge of singing it in a strange 
original tongue. 


Chants Patriotiques et Cocardiers 
Michel Dens, baritone, with Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts de Conserva- 
toire conducted by René Challan; Pathé 
AST X-130533 (stereo) and D TX-30533 
If General de Gaulle collected rec- 
ords, surely he would prize this 
collection of French patriotic songs, 
sung with richness and grandeur by 
one of the Paris Opera’s best bari- 
tones. The range of emotion is con- 
siderable, from the Napoleonic nos- 
talgia of “Le Rêve Passe’ to the 
dirgelike measures of “Le Chant de 
la Liberation” of World War II. 
Also included are the ‘‘ Marseillaise,”’ 
“La Régiment de Sambre et Meuse,” 
“La Madelon,” and others less well 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 
The record is made available here 
through Capitol Imports, which 
thereby earns the gratitude of all 
displaced Frenchmen. 


Marian Grudeff and Raymond Jessel: 
Baker Street 

Fritz Weaver as Sherlock Holmes, Inga 
Swenson as Irene Adler, Peter Sallis as 
Dr. Watson, Martin Gabel as Professor 
Moriarty, and others; MGM SE-7000- 
OC (stereo) and E-7000-OC 

“My friend was an enthusiastic mu- 
sician, being himself not only a very 
capable performer, but a composer 
of no ordinary merit.” Thus Dr. 
Watson describes Sherlock Holmes’s 
musical propensities in The Red- 
Headed League. One wonders how 
Holmes would have responded to 
Baker Street, a Broadway musical 
legend built around his exploits. He 
might have nodded approvingly, or 
at least tolerantly, at a song called 
“Its So Simple,” in which the sci- 
ence of deduction is expounded with 
some musical wit by Fritz Weaver. 
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Lockheed Missiles & Space 
Company, one of the nation’s 
foremost technical teams, 
proudly maintains its leader- 
ship in aerospace technology. 


The POLARIS Fleet Ballistic 


_ Missile and the AGENA booster/ 


satellite are typical of the con- 
tributions which helped create 
that leadership. 
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entices the armchair traveler to 
the mainland and the Aegean is- 
lands, and introduces him to their 
lively inhabitants as well as to 
their noble monuments. Miss 
Adams is a shrewd guide and a 
charming companion. $4.95 at all 


bookstores. 
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iHe could have accepted the raga- 


muffinish tunes assigned to the Baker 
Street Irregulars by the song-writing 
team of Marian Grudeff and Ray- 
mond Jessel. But surely he would 
have winced at the banality of the 
melodies given to Irene Adler (who, 
at least in Conan Doyle’s version, 
was an opera singer) and sung with 
no great allure by Inga Swenson. 
The one supreme moment in this Ba- 
ker Street original-cast album comes 
in a song entitled “A Married Man,” 
a tender little tribute to connubial 
bliss. It is sung by Peter Sallis as 
| Dr. Watson, at a moment when he 
expects to be blown to bits by a time 
bomb, and there is something tri- 
-umphantly Watsonian about its 
straightforward, honest, and com- 
pletely untimely sentimentality. 





| James Joyce: Ulysses — ‘*Hades” 
A dramatic reading produced by ack R. 
Bowen, with J. Tyler Dunn, Lawrence 
Hanratty, Richard Alan Hughes, and 
others; Folkways FL-9814 (monaural) 
The Hades scene in Ulysses is the 
funeral of Paddy Dignam — pages 
|86 to 114 in the Modern Library 
edition. This recording of it is part 
of a series made under a grant of the 
State University of New York and 
designed “to provide a means of 
making Ulysses readily accessible to 
those uninitiated students who are 
experiencing the frustrations of try- 
ing to fathom the intricacies of 
Joyce’s compressed style.” Peda- 
gogical though the purpose be, the 
effect of the presentation is to put the 
listener squarely in the carriage on 
the ride through Dublin to the ceme- 
tery, listening intently to the con- 
versation of Messrs. Bloom, Power, 
Cunningham, and Dedalus. A nar- 
rator provides the purely descriptive 
passages, and a rather fragmentary 
effort is made to illustrate the many 
musical allusions with snatches of 
background song. Mr. Dunn, the 
| narrator, speaks in a flat and Ameri- 
‘can-accented voice that seems mis- 
placed in Joyce’s Dublin, but the 
other participants convey extremely 
well the speech and the feel of the 
| Joycean milieu. The result is that 
| this chapter of Ulysses is made lively 
land human; the stream of conscious- 
| ness never seemed to flow so clearly. 
| A good many aids, guides, and keys 
Ito Ulysses have been published over 
ithe years, but surely none is more 
revealing or direct than the sounds 
of the words themselves. A printed 
| text is included. 
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Cltlantic i fee oe Prizes 
44th ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


SCHOOLS 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Peter Cahn, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire; Alan H. 
Vrooman, Instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 David Snyder, Wellesley Senior High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; 
W. A. Crockett, Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Robert J. Benton, Needham B. Broughton High School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Phyllis Peacock, Instructor 


STORIES: Second: Martha Gaber, W. F. Dykes High School, Atlanta, ese ag Mrs. Lewis E. Gibson, Instructor — Third: Thomas W. Morse, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire; Mr. F. G. Tremallo, Instructor — Fourth: Jenna Will, Brookline High School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; Miss Annette Busse, Instructor — Fifth: Eve Endicott, The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Connecticut; Florence L. 
Hunt, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Illinois: Evanston Township High School, Kristen A. Randlev — Indiana: Stee. tp High 
School, Cynthia B. Miller — Maine: The Waynflete School, Sally M. Fick — Maryland: Notre Dame bc emigre Kathleen Gallagher; Betsy 
Watson — New Hampshire: The Phillips Exeter Academy, Gordon B. Cutler, Jr. — New York: The Chapin chool, Rosalind F. Aldrich; 
Elizabeth Jones; Janet McNicol; John Marshall High School, Susan Pierce — Pennsylvania: William Allen h School, Carol Margaret 
Boyer; Berwick Area High School, Anne Aimetti; Mt. Lebanon a School, Paula Goodman — Texas: S. P. Waltrip Senior High ool, 
Susan Blount — Virginia: Patrick Henry High School, Charles N. McEwen. 


ESSAYS: Second: Elizabeth P. Nadas, Wellesley Senior High School, bi ee Hills, Massachusetts; W. A. Crockett, Instructor — Third: 
Scott McClain Thompson, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana: Arthur G. Hughes, Instructor — Fourth: Susan L. Nichols, The Winsor 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. Helen S. Break, Instructor — Fifth: David C. Wheeler, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Miss Mildred Foster, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Alabama: Robert E. Lee High School, omas E. McWhorter — Connecticut: 
James Hillhouse High School, Catherine Janow; St. Margaret’s School, Catherine B. Wriston — Indiana: St. Mary’s Academy, Michele Mat- 
tingly; Shortridge a School, William A. Shullenberger — Massachusetts: Fontbonne Academy, Ellen M. Wallace; Middlesex School, David 
Graydon Smith; Wellesley Senior High School, Patricia Lowe; The Winsor School, Deborah Fiedler — Montana: Opheim High School, Susan 
Bishop — New Jersey: The Beard School, Susan S. Wilson; The Kimberley School, Kathleen Schaffer — Pennsylvania: Altoona High 
School, Richard A. Creamer; William Allen High School, Barbara Levin — South Dakota: Hazel High School, Rita Ann Rawdon. 


POEMS: Second: Daryl Mark, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Miss Annette Busse, Instructor — Third: Carol Branham, 
Manassas High School, Memphis, Tennessee; Miss Lucille P. Fultz, Instructor — Fourth: Barbara Anne Berg, Orange High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mary Aschenbrenner, Instructor — Fifth: Gail Brogan, Pittsfield High School, Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. S. Schlawin, In- 
structor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Castilleja School, Henriette Chamberlain — Hawaii: Kamehameha School for Boys, Jonathan 
Brown — Illinois: Evanston ae oath School, Tim Porges — Indiana: William Henry Harrison, Jean Mitchell — Kansas: Lawrence 
High School, Roberta P. Smith — Massachusetts: Classical High School, Donald W. Blair; Rebecca I. Hartshoen: George M. Hitchcock; 
Cheryl J. King — New Hampshire: The Phillips Exeter Academy, John Taylor — New York: Albany High School, Sasona Kieval: Bethlehem 
Central High School, Nancy E. Frasure — Tennessee: OakRidge High School, Bonnie Lee Holz — Texas: St. Mary’s Hall, Averil Hafela — 
Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson, Bret Blosser. 


COLLEGES 
PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Jeanne Murray, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois; Dr. Melvin Lorentzen, 
Instructor 
Best Essay — $100.00 Paula Gubbins, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa; Sister M. Bonaventure, Instruc- 
tor 
Best Poem — $100.00 Jeanne Murray, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois; Helen Siml deVette, 
Instructor 


STORIES: Second: Michelle Lundborg, Mount St. Mary’s, Los Angeles, California; Sister M. Laurentia, C.S.J., Instructor — Third: S. San- 
ford Engel, San re State College, La Mesa, California: Elizabeth Chater, Instructor — Fourth: Carol Gendron, Mundelein College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mrs. David Spencer, Instructor — Fifth: Barbara Peitz, Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Sister M. Aquinas, R.S.M ay 
Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Mount St. Mary’s, Kathryn Kenyon — Illinois: Wheaton College, John L. Dodds: David 
L. Jeffrey — Iowa: Clarke College, Elizabeth Goihl — Kansas: Mount St. holastica College, Martha Berglund — Massachusetts: Boston 
College, opinon P. Scully; Emmanuel College, Mary Ann Frisoli; Anne Miller — Missouri: Stephens College, Arja Saijonmaa — Pennsyl- 
vania: Eastern Baptist College, F. William Dennis; Marywood College, Mary Elizabeth Williams — Rhode Island: Salve Regina College, 
wi Edward Smith — Texas: St. Mary’s University, Edwin C. Johnson; Bernard Lechowick — Washington, D.C.: Trinity College, Cicely 
x onovan. 


ESSAYS: Second: Amelia C. Bradford, University of Houston, Houston, Texas; Miss Ruth Pennybacker, Instructor — Third: Barbara Brown, 
Evansville ee Evansville, Indiana; Dr. Virginia Grabill, Instructor — Fourth: Muriel Kramer, Williamette University, Salem, Oregon; 
Miss Elaine Ro dy, Instructor — Fifth: Larry Brook, Wheaton College. Wheaton, Illinois; Helen Siml deVette, Instructor — HONORABLE 
MENTION: Illinois: Rosary College, Catherine Scherer; Geraldine A. Young; Wheaton College, Gary M. Black; Ann K. Blocher; Philip H. 
Christensen; Sheri Hansen; Jill Klenk; Neta Thiessen; John Wroblewski — Indiana: Evansville College, Beth Ann Bays — Iowa: Clarke 
College, Patricia Maloney — Maine: Bates College, Judith Ann Marden — Massachusetts: Emmanuel College, Kristina E. Schweiger — 
Ohio: Youngstown University, Doris Dalrymple; Dorothy Hahn. 


POEMS: Second: Sr. Mary Vincent Ann, Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. David Spencer, Instructor — Third: Sr. Ma Vincent 
Ann, Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. David Spencer, Instructor — Fourth: Julie Preis, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Maryland: Sister Maura, Instructor — Fifth: Sr. Josanna Marie, S.S.N.D., College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, - 
land; Sr. Ruth Miriam, S.S.N .D., Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Mount St. Mary’s College, Anita Grimes — Illinois: 
Mundelein College, Sr. Mary Vincent Ann; Sr. May Vincent Ann; Sr. Mary Vincent Ann; Sr. Mary Vincent Ann; Wheaton College, Jeanne 
Saray: ae ge sed — Ta iana: College of jori 

— Massachusetts: Emmanue ege, Suzanne Lepine; Linda J. McCarriston — Oregon: Williamette University, Michael D. Hood — 
Washington, D.C.: Trinity College, è i han á á 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ja A Bovey is a broad-shouldered, ruddy- 
faced angler who makes his home in Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts. He was one of the first photogra- 
phers of wildlife, and it is to his everlasting credit 
that he cajoled Edward R. Hewitt into being 
filmed fishing his favorite pools on the Neversink. 
The little movie is a classic for what it shows us of 
both the river and the man. Hewitt was testy by 
nature, and the film makes it clear that he was not 
enjoying his experience, but the play of light and 
shadow and those beautiful casts which dropped 
his skating spider like a feather before the lurking, 
smashing trout were a vivid demonstration of an 
American authority working the home water 
which he loved best. 

Bovey was a young man when the film was 
shot in 1939 and not an accomplished fly fisher- 
man. After the last pictures had been taken and 
the light was fading, Hewitt and his friend 
George Le Branch, who had been a friendly wit- 
ness to the operation, suggested that the pho- 
tographer try his luck. They wouldn’t let him 
use his own long six-and-a-half-ounce rod; in- 
stead they loaned him Hewitts favorite, a little 
three-and-a-half-ounce affair, and with Le Branch 
coaching in the background, Martin went to 
work. He got a fair amount of line out, and 
then, just as he was about to lift the fly off the 
water to make another cast, a two-pounder hit, 
and the rod shivered to pieces in Martin’s big 
ham, the middle joint broken close to the ferrule. 
Hewitt could be brusque on occasion, and this 
was one of them, and on his departure Martin 
took with him the impression that Hewitt would 
not like to see him again for a long time. 

Their paths did not cross until seven months 
later when Bovey was speaking at a fishermen’s 
dinner in Troy, New York. As he entered the 
lobby of the hotel, there sat Hewitt, who at first 
glance sprang out of his chair and came running 
toward Martin as if he were about to embrace 
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him. “Bovey,” he said, “do you remember how 
you broke my rod? That middle section must 
have been rotten. Now I have repaired it, and 
it is the sweetest rod in my collection. Bless you!” 

Martin today is the national presfent of Trout 
Unlimited, an organization with thirty-one chap- 
ters in sixteen states. Its purpose, which is similar 
to that of its older, wealthier brother, Ducks Un- 
limited, is to prevent the needless destruction of 
trout habitats, to wage the never-ending war 
against pollution, and to preserve the precious, 
dwindling population of wild trout. Wild trout 
and hatchery trout, argues Martin, should be 
handled under separate regulations. For exam- 
ple, the limit in a “put-and-take”’ stream which is 
stocked heavily every year might be ten a day, 
whereas a limit of three or even none at all might 
well be established on streams which produce 
wild trout. Trout Unlimited encourages research 
into the biology and ecology of trout population, 
the rehabilitation of watersheds, the development 
of species and strains of trout that will survive 
better and grow faster in a wild environment. 
It hopes above all to educate the fishing public to 
prefer quality trout fishing to the amount of meat 
brought home at day’s end. It knows how essential 
the hatchery will be for the “‘put-and-take”’ fishing 
of the future, and it knows that to protect the wild 
streams, it must enlist the loyalty of those who use 
spinning rods quite as much as those who are 
flycasters. Even the bait fisherman can be edu- 
cated if he is caught young enough. 


THE JUDGE AND THE TROUT 


ROBERT TRAVER was born and raised in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan in Marquette 
County, which has some of the finest trout 
streams in North America. He was trained as a 
lawyer and elevated to the Michigan Supreme 
Court, working as a judge for eleven months of 
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NIGHT OF CAMP DAVID by Fletcher Knebel, co- 
author of SEVEN Days IN May, is a breathlessly exciting 
novel of national peril — fast, real and timely. $4.95 


In THE PAST THAT WOULD NOT DIE, Walter 
Lord, that master of narrative, puts the 1962 rebellion of 
the State of Mississippi against the United States of America, 
triggered by the “Meredith case” at Ole Miss, into national 
and historical perspective. “An important book ... it reaches 
into the past and it stretches toward the future.” 

— HARRY GOLDEN. $4.95 


Eugene Exman’s THE BROTHERS HARPER: A 
Unique Publishing Partnership and Its Impact on the 
Cultural Life of America from 1817 to 1853 is “an astonishing 
feat ... a remarkably rich body of fresh material on the 
early literary life of the republic.” — ALLAN Nevins, in the 
Foreword. $7.95 


In John Gunther’s PROCESSION march fifty of our 
era’s most powerful men, as the author of the Inside books 
has seen and known them. “A great reporter’s 20th-century 
portrait gallery. It lights up the historic figures of our age 
with fascinating vividness and insight.” 

— ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. $6.95 


J. Bronowski’s SCIENCE AND HUMAN VALUES 
initiated, in 1953, the discussion of the “two cultures.” Since 
then it has assumed the stature of a classic. Now, in a revised 
and enlarged edition, it includes Dr. Bronowski’s famous 
BBC broadcast — The Abacus and the Rose: A New Dialogue 
on Two World Systems. $3.00 





Lhe Atlantic Monthly 


the year so that he could be free to fish for the 
twelfth. Then he wrote a novel, Anatomy of a 
Murder, and with its success he retired from the 
bench to devote himself to the life and cogita- 
tion of a fisherman, “because,” as he says, “in a 
world where most men seem to spend their lives 
doing things they hate, my fishing is at once an 
endless source of delight and an act of small re- 
bellion . . . because I suspect that men are going 
along this way for the last time, and I for one 
don’t want to waste the trip . . . because only 
in the woods can I find solitude without loneli- 
ness.’ Those words form part of the creed which 
he states at the beginning of his pictorial volume 
ANATOMY OF A FISHERMAN (McGraw-Hill, $10.95), 
a collection of essays by the judge and color 
photographs of the peninsular streams taken by 
Robert W. Kelley. The pictures are a mixed 
bag: the greens, especially those taken in rain, 
tend to be unnaturally sharp, whereas the blues 
and purples in the shots taken at dusk, when the 
fish are rising, come close to the true magic. 
Text and pictures speak from experience. The 
judge tells us what he thinks of “the campers and 
tourists and assorted outdoor itinerants who 
thoughtlessly use our trout waters as their per- 
sonal garbage pails.” He tells of the joy of 
stumbling on a half-hidden and unsuspected blue 


pond; describes a favorite spot on Frenchman’s — 


Creek, which of course is not its right name; 
gives us a beautiful glimpse of a disgruntled 
fisherman, hands over his ears, trying to fight off 
the bugs; shows us his favorite flies; and ruefully 
acknowledges that the main difference between 
experts and duffers “is that the expert knows he 
can’t ever make trout feed when they don’t want 
to, while the duffer keeps flailing away.” 


SHORT STORIES FROM AFRICA 


It should be no surprise that over the past 
decade the best of our short-story writers have 
come from Africa. This spring two of them have 
brought out new collections in book form. GWYN 
GRIFFIN, the author of A SCORPION ON A STONE 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4.95), has worked 
as a cotton planter in the Sudan; he served with 
the British African colonial troops during the 
war, and later as superintendent of Colonial 
Police. 
colonialism in its closing phases and felt the na- 
tive contempt for the old civil servant and the 
young British private enforcing what he doesn’t 
like to do. In Griffin’s sensuous description of 
the hot, dry terrain, in the swift crystallization of 
character, and in his ability to build up suspense 
within a few paragraphs, he merits comparison 
with Kipling, Kipling in reverse English. Those 


In these various capacities he has seen 
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who deplore the fading of the American short 
story should do well to study Gwyn Griffin for 
the intensity and economy with which he projects 
his reader into a smoldering situation. Of the 
situations which he develops in these six stories, 
I was most taken with that of the young lieutenant 
driven desperate by fear of his own men, the 
native lovers in ‘‘Composition Piece? as they 
bait the English proprieties, the passion which 
sparks “The Picnic,” and that outrageously amus- 
ing imposter Gabré Waldis. 


NADINE GORDIMER, whose stories are second to 
none, is a subtle perceiver of the interior struggle, 
and in NOT FOR PUBLICATION (Viking, $4.95), the 
title piece of which appeared in the Atlantic, she 
is probing those struggles between the Afrikaner 
and the native which in many manifestations are 
now going forward in South Africa. Her conflicts 
are built out of the opposing psychology of the 
Africans, black and white, and few writers I can 
think of — Alan Paton is one — have such a pro- 
found understanding of the native tenacity, in- 
nocence, and deceit. Her stories devolve slowly, 
in some cases out of a mood, with the reader never 
quite sure of where he is going until by degrees 
he sees the light. My favorites among the sixteen 
were “Not for Publication,” “The Worst Thing 
of All,” “The African Magician,” “One Whole 
Year, and Even More,” and, for its plaintive 
optimism, “Some Monday for Sure.” 


THE RAJPUT AND THE LADIES 


LEsLEY Branca, in dedicating her new novel, 
THE NINE-TIGER MAN (Atheneum, $4.50), to Nancy 
Mitford, describes it as “a tale of love in a warm 
climate.” The tale is set in the Indian Mutiny and 
involves Rao Jagnabad, a Rajput chieftain who 
remains technically loyal to the British and is 
therefore trusted by them to care for a large as- 
sortment of British women. Two of his charges 
are his old friends, an ethereal, impractical young 
lady and her happily nymphomaniac maid, each 
of whom has in her sentimental way considerable 
regard for Rao Jagnabad. Florence is a proper 
Victorian heroine given to vapors and headaches 
and blushing easily; Rosie, her maid and the 
strumpet, has something of Fielding and Joyce 
Carey in her makeup. The Rajput, who enjoys 
living in an erotic fool’s paradise, is finally 
brought to bay by British character, and, some- 
what predictably, it is Florence who precipitates 
the disaster and Rosie who survives it. This is a 
comedy, ironic, with a tinge of melancholy, 
which would have had more bite if the characters 
did. 

When she is not too concerned with the doings 
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of subjects from 
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JOHN BOWLE 


Henry VIII. A biography which raises the monarch from 
the cliche of a bluebeard tyrant to his realistic position 
as the tyrant who literally transformed England. Illus- 
trated. $6.50 


PRIMO LEVI 


*The Reawakening. A sensitive account of the author’s 
long journey home to Poland from Auschwitz. In a large 
sense it represents an interlude unique in history: 
Europe’s return to life, hope and sanity. $4.75 


EILEEN O°’FAOLAIN 
editor and translator 


*Children of the Salmon and Other Irish Folktales. 
Drawn mostly from peasant story-tellers, this is the 
finest collection extant in English. The translations keep 
the lilt and the earthy poetry of the original Gaelic. A 
beautiful book, richly illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman, 
for adults and children alike. $6.75 


HARMON TUPPER 


To the Great Ocean: The Taming of Siberia and the 
Building of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. A rare, rich 
book of the daring, stubborn project that succeeded in 
taming the world’s largest nation. Over 135 amazing 
photographs. $8.95 


THEODORE VRETTOS 


Hammer on the Sea. An admirable first novel in which 
a young Greek guerrilla fighter is involved in a deeply 
moving love story and an equally moving religious quest 
during the cruel German occupation. $4.95 
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A JUDGE'S PREMISES 


JAMES JOLL 


*The Anarchists. A British historian pinpoints the key 
figures of the anarchist movement in ‘‘the best survey 
of the whole subject to appear... good in all parts.” 
— The (London) Times. Illustrated. $6.00 


PETER USTINOV 


“Five Plays. The incomparable one-man theatre pre- 
sents, in one volume, the complete texts of “Romanoff 
and Juliet,” “The Moment of Truth,” “Beyond,” “The 
Love of Four Colonels,” and “No Sign of the Dove.” 


$6.50 


GORE VIDAL 


The Judgment of Paris. Reissue of a 1952 novel abridged 
and revised by the author. It’s a modern, witty version 
of the young Trojan’s choice of the fairest goddess. 

$4.75 


WALTER HENRY NELSON 


Small Wonder: The Amazing Story of the Volkswagen. 
The birth, development, problems, fantastic SUCCESS, 
the jokes, the cult — of the least prepossessing auto- 
mobile ever to capture the fancy of the American public, 
the endearing, enduring volkswagen. Illustrated with 16 
pages of photographs. $4.95 


CHARLES E. WYZANSKI, JR. 
*Whereas — A Judge’s Premises. Essays on judgment, 
ethics and the law by a Massachusetts judge — one of 


the most eloquent spokesman for the high traditions of 
American law. $6.75 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
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A special supplement: 
THE AUTOMOBILE 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 


With a color portfolio of great cars from 
the world’s greatest collection. 


And in a full regular issue: 


SECRETS OF THE 
SWISS BANKS 


Fascinating facts about those mysterious 
numbered bank accounts and fiscal go- 
ings-on that build Switzerland’s golden 
iceberg. 


A NEW INSIGHT 
INTO MENTAL ILLNESS 


by D. W. Woolley, a veteran researcher 
and professor of biochemistry at the 
Rockefeller Institute. 


SAILING 
WITH UNCLE CHARLIE 


A racy memoir of stern days afloat with 
Charles Francis Adams. 
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of her central characters, Miss Blanch writes wit- 
tily and well. Her descriptions of a snobbish 
English house party afflicted with the bejeweled 
presence of Rao are genuinely amusing, and in 
her deft way she evokes the heat and glitter and 
stench of India. Taken as a romantic extrava- 
ganza, it is entertainment for a summer’s eve. 
It is disappointing only because Miss Blanch’s 
earlier books, The Wilder Shores of Love and The 
Sabres of Paradise, were based more solidly on 
fact and led us to expect something better. 


THE GILDED BOY 


In A MATTER OF BLUE CHIPS (Doubleday, $3.95), 
WILLIAM WETMORE has written a short, satirical 
novel about a young New Yorker who has too 
much of everything except integrity. W. Lock- 
wood Thompson — “the Lock Thompson,” as the 
debs used to call him — has had every advantage 
that wealth and his social grace could bring him. 
He lasted long enough at Harvard to acquire his 
touch of superiority, and went on from there to an 
effortless job in Uncle Doug’s brokerage house. 
He belongs to all the right clubs, has a green 
Jaguar and impeccable taste in wine and clothes. 
With his dark good looks, and with Kitty, his 
glamorous blond wife, he sees himself mirrored in 
others’ eyes as one of the envied. 

His moment of truth hits him at the back- 
gammon table in the Shore Club in suburban 
Connecticut, where, with the connivance of some 
high-tone friends from Boston, he has entrapped 
the aggressive Irishman from his uncle’s office 
for what looks like easy pickings. But when in 
desperation Connor accepts the last double and 
makes his winning roll, the boys wind up owing 
him more than a thousand apiece, and to the 
Irishman’s wrath, they welsh on paying their 
debts. ‘The self-disgust induced by this episode 
sets up in Lock a slow burn of misgiving which 
no amount of alcohol can put out. 

The exceptionally good scenes are those of Lock 
at the backgammon table, Lock in his rumpus 
room when, in a lachrymose attempt to win 
Kitty’s pity, he blazes away with his rifle only to 
flood the cellar with fuel oil, and Lock as he tries to 
play the part of a crusader in the subway ride to 
his office. The story is left purposely vague, and 
one has the suspicion that Lock’s stay on his down- 
ward course as an alcoholic neurotic is momen- 
tary, and that Connor is going to collect his debt 
with interest in his attention to Kitty. The drink- 
ing in the book is to me incredible, Kitty is thin as 
paper, and there is a fuzziness about the opera- 
tions in the brokerage house; but in the portrayal 
of Lock and his losing encounters there is a hard- 
edged reality I enjoy. 
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| 
Reader’s Choice 
BY WILLIAM BARRETT 


Theodore Dreiser is probably the 
foremost example in the history 
of literature of a major author 
who wrote badly. DREISER by 
W. A. SWANBERG (Scribner’s, $10.00) 
seems to have taken on some stylistic 
coloration from its subject. Plodding 
and undistinguished in style, like 
Dreiser’s novels themselves, this biog- 
raphy nevertheless succeeds, through 
dogged accumulation of fact, in 
building up a vivid and powerful 
picture of the man and his times. 

Lives of literary men are not nota- 
ble for their happiness, and Dreiser’s 
was no exception. The ninth child 
of German immigrants, he knew all 
the sufferings and degradations of 
poverty. His parents were strict 
Catholics, almost superstitiously re- 
ligious, and the children rebelled 
against this harsh atmosphere at 
home. Two of his sisters drifted into 
a life of sin — material which Drei- 
ser was able to use later in Sister 
Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt. His 
brother Paul ran away to join a 
traveling theatrical group and be- 
came famous as a songwriter, only 
to die penniless after squandering a 
fortune. Theodore fled home at an 
early age to try his luck as a reporter 
in Chicago and St. Louis. 

In view of the heavy and lumber- 
ing style of his novels, it is a wonder 
that he could survive as a reporter 
expected to turn out brisk and read- 
able copy. But survive he did, man- 
aging always to keep his own writing 
going on the side, until by 1900, at 
the age of twenty-nine, he had fin- 
ished his first novel, Sister Carrie. Its 
appearance, however, was a disaster 
for the author. The publisher, Frank 





+-- Doubleday, shocked at the novel he 


sca 


had accepted, printed only a few 
hundred copies, which were buried 
by the, reviewers. Dreiser’s fame 


The Peripatetic Advertiser 


Literary critics mine 
a long and careful 
list of judicial 
phrases in mass 
media reviewing. 
With an eye to the reluctantly 
honest advertising man who will 
carefully dot his excisions, when 
he quotes them, they watch for 
the unguarded clause, the mildly 
intemperate superlative. But there 
are books that set them to coin- 
ing phrases and then let every- 
one rejoice: 


Sam Ward: “King of the 
Lobby” by Lately Thomas 
($6.95) — “Rarely does a biog- 
raphy contain so many surprises 
or so much good writing as this 
one, which rescues from unde- 
served limbo a fantastic Ameri- 
can career.” — N.Y. Times Book 
Review. “The book I’ve been 
wanting for a long time, and it’s 
wonderful!” — Louise HALL 
THARP. “And, finally, at that 
superb Boston restaurant Locke- 
Ober’s a luncheon item to this 
very day is Mushrooms à la Sam 
Ward. A man can’t get much 
closer to immortality than that.” 
— JoHN K. HUuTCHENs. “I read 
every single word in the thing! 
Every footnote. Every line of the 
amazing bibliography. . . . a 
fascinating book.” — M. F. K. 
FISHER 


$ My Dear Mr. 

! Churchill by Walter 
Graebner ($4.00) 

— “has the fresh- 

ness more coordi- 

nated, destiny-ridden profiles 
might lack. . . . Always aware 
of Churchill’s greatness, the 
author contributes some affec- 
tionate candids — Churchill 
Majestic at table with brandy and 
cigar; . . . doggedly painting at 
picnics while companions frol- 
icked and onlookers stared in 
awe; . . . touched to tears by 
his own recitations of poetry he 
cherished, . a loving and 
revealing tribute.” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus. “Indeed, this modest 
book, with its engaging recollec- 





tions, presents Churchill in a far 


more human light than the solemn 
pronouncements which followed 


his death. This is Churchill relax- 
ing among his guests, poking fun 
at hallowed institutions, and rel- 
ishing his own curious customs.” 
— JOHN BARKHAM, Saturday 
Review Syndicate. “. . . frankly 
intended as a footnote to history 


... essential material.” — Boston 
Herald 


Twenty-One Years by Ran- 
dolph Churchill ($5.00) — 
“Randolph Churchill evokes an 
age and a family with enormous 
gaiety and zest in this candid, 
testy and mellow memoir.” — 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Max by David Cecil rae | 


! 


($6.95) — “Per- 
petually amused and 
amusing, passion- 
ately dispassionate, 
Max is the ‘masked’ wit par excel- 
lence, the delightful puzzle of 
this splendidly done portrait.” — 
VIRGINIA Kirkus. “It is marvel- 
ous to have a thorough, authori- 
tative intelligent life of Beerbohm. 
. . . We ought to be damned 
grateful to Lord David for giv- 
ing us this life.” — ARTHUR 
MIZENER. “Lord David Cecil 
travels through this elusive his- 
tory with an unfailing air of 
well-bred affectionate candor that 
holds the attention throughout. 
One must admire his skill in 
avoiding the usual biographical 
litter of eminent dead names: 
Whoever is mentioned is given 
an immediate animating touch. 
There are no dull pages.” — New 
Statesman 





Twelve Chases on West 
Ninety-Ninth Street by Roy 
Bongartz ($4.00) — “. . . its 
whole slap-happy atmosphere is 
caught wonderfully well . 
When the first of these stories 
appeared in The New Yorker, 
I had the shock of recognition:. 
here was the real feel of people 
and neighborhood as they truly 
are. The present collection con- 
firms me in the belief that Mr. 
Bongartz is an un- 
usual and promising 
talent with a sense of 
comedy that is all his 
own.” —The Atlantic 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers 


( Advertisement) 





Many of our well-traveled coun- 
trymen like to boast that they have 
set foot in all the states of the Un- 
ion. A new book I have just read 
makes me think it would be a much 
worthier and more profitable ambi- 
tion to cross the threshold of at 
least one museum in every state. 

If “museum” means dull and 
drafty to you, look again. There are 
2500 museums in this country, a 
figure that embraces collections de- 
voted to such special interests as 
whiskey, sandwich glass, sports, 
cowboys, clocks, paper-making and 
dinosaurs, as well as the monuments 
to history, art, science and natural 
history that have sheltered so many 
of us on rainy days. Many are more 
entertaining than higher-priced en- 
tertainments. 

The delights to be discovered 
therein are documented by a young 
musecum-going couple in a new book 
called Museums, U.S.A. Authors 
Herbert and Marjorie Katz are from 
New York, the state that predicta- 
bly has the greatest number of mu- 
seums. Their book is a lively, in- 
fectious history of the museum 
movement in this country, with due 
emphasis on the energetic, often 
eclectic. more than occasionally ec- 
centric collectors and administrators 
responsible for it. 

Museums, U.S.A. describes mu- 
seums and lists all of them by state 
and city, with their hours. If wan- 
dering far afield is not for you, 
traveling exhibitions probably come 
within a comfortable radius of your 
community. But have you visited 
every museum or even more than 
two museums in your state? 

The Katzes have hooked me. I 
find there is a little historical mu- 
seum within walking distance of my 
home that happens to be open only 
one day a week. I’m going to be 
there next week when the doors 
open, and if the walk turns out to 
be as short as it looks, I won't look 
like one of the exhibits. 


L.L. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


Museums, U.S.A. ($6.50) by Herbert and 
Marjorie Katz is published by Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 277 Park Avenue, New York 
10017. Copies are available at your booksel- 
ler, including any of the 32 Doubleday Book 
Shops, one of which is located at 7000 Camp 
Bowie Boulevard, Fort Worth 16, Texas. 
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| nowadays he is read more as a chore 


him in his fellow-traveling period 


grew slowly in the following decade, 
but it was really not until 1926, with 
An American Tragedy, that he be- 
came affluent enough to quit his 
various jobs as editor and journalist. 

Physically ugly and in manner un- 
gainly, Dreiser nevertheless had an 
animal magnetism that attracted 
people to him, particularly women, 
and he seemed to lumber through life 
with the elemental crudity of one of 


The preferred / El preferido 






his own novels. Women, indeed, WILLIAMS’ 

were one of his lifelong problems; SPANISH FNGLISH 
there were always too many of them & 

for peace of mind, though some DICTIONARY 


helped him to edit his mammoth 
manuscripts. Women were part of 
the bait the Communists held out to 


EXPANDED EDITION 


during the 1930s. ‘The Communists, 
however, never permitted him to 
join the Party, fearing that once 
admitted to the inner circles he 
would be like a bull in a china shop. 
Dreiser’s political opinions were, to 
say the least, an uncertain quantity, 
since he also admired Hitler and the 
Nazi movement. 

Dreiser’s place in American letters 
has been assured, but one feels that 


Rinehart 
Winston 


Comprehensive, incisive, and 
exact. The ONLY Spanish and 
English dictionary that is 
MODERN in content and design. 
1,323 pp. Thumb index. $13.95 


At bookstores, or direct from 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10017 


than as a pleasure. Perhaps this 
comprehensive and thoroughly re- 
searched biography portends a re- 
vival. In any case, it performs a 
genuine service by commemorating 
a writer who, more than any other 
individual, helped break the stran- 
glehold of the Genteel ‘Tradition 
upon American letters. 





The most powerful voice 
in German literature to- 4 
day tells a brilliant, fero- 
cious tale of love and 
hate, of the blood broth- 
erhood of Nazi and Jew, 
“Much of what is active 
conscience in the Ger- 
many of Krupp lies in this 
man’s ribald keeping.” 
—George Steiner, Commentary 


REBIRTH OF A NOVEL 

A revolutionary work of art often 
has to wait for acceptance; but it is 
rare that a good book done in a 
conventional manner goes altogether 
unnoticed. Yet this is exactly what 
happened to CHRISTINA STEAD’S 
THE MAN WHO LOVED CHILDREN (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $5.95), 
which was first published in 1940 
and sank almost without trace, 
ignored by critics and public alike. 
It did, however, gain a few friends, 
who have at last secured a reprint- 
ing; and for most readers, the occa- 
sion will be the happy one of dis- 
covering a new and wonderful novel. 

Sam Pollitt, a naturalist employed 
by the government, and his wife, 
Henny (for Henrietta), are as un- 
happily mated a pair as you can 
probably recall in fiction. Sam is 
an insufferable egotist, self-righteous 
and cocksure. The inordinate love 





DOG YEARS 


By the author of The Tin Drum 
Translated by Ralph Manheim 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate 


A HELEN AND KURT WOLFF BOOK 
$6.95 [Æ] HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 
Photo by Fred Stein 
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for his children that he professes is 
mostly exhibitionist and at times 
sadistic. His baby prattle while he 
forces the children into his games is 
syrupy enough to turn one’s stom- 
ach. Henny is not very easy to live 
with either; formerly a rich and 
beautiful girl, she is now a high- 
strung and hysterical woman, worn 
out by bearing six children and by 
worries over the family debts. 


When Sam goes to Malaya on a| # 


| pe 
E 
| % 
| & 


scientific expedition, his enemies in 
the Departmentsetaboutruining him, 
and he loses his job on his return. 
The family’s fortunes now sink even | 
lower. Henny is driven so frantic | 
by her debts that she is almost on the | 
verge of losing her mind. At the end 
she meets her death in a very melo- 
dramatic way, which the author 
nevertheless makes entirely believa- 
ble as well as surprising. 

A thoroughly unhappy marriage 
would not seem to be promising ma- 
terial for a novel. But Miss Stead 
has flung herself into the life of the 
Pollitts with such energy, and the 
characters she creates are so con- 


vincing, that she proves once again | § 





that the true artist can make almost 
any human subject interesting. Her 
writing is not particularly graceful, 
but its effect is immediate and pow- 
erful; whatever detail she touches 
she seems to take by the scruff of | 
the neck, shake vigorously, and hold | 
before your eyes. When you have 
finished the book, you feel that you 
have really lived with the Pollitts, 
hour by hour and day after day; and 
they are altogether a family that you 
will not forget. 





WAR OF THE DICTATORS 





As the largest land campaign in 
military history, the war between 
Germany and Russia from 1941 to 
1945 continues to attract the pens of 
historians. ALAN CLARK’S BARBAROSSA 
(Morrow, $10.00), a narrative of 
considerable sweep and power, is a| 








welcome addition to the recent his-| | 


tories by Alexander Werth and Paul 
Carell. While he lacks the depth and 
intimacy of Werth’s firsthand report- 
ing of the Russian people at war, 
Clark is on the whole a far more 
satisfactory historian, and his ma- 
terial is far better organized than 
Carell’s, which tended toward the | 
jazzy and the journalistic. | 

Though an anti-Nazi, Carell as a| 
German could not help vibrating | 
with pride in the heroic exploits of | 


Robert Penn Warren 


records the heartbeat of a revolution 


From hundreds of interviews with men like Martin Luther 
King, James Farmer, and Roy Wilkins, as well as with the 
young, emerging Negro leaders of tomorrow — and from a 
search of his own conscience — Robert Penn Warren, a 
Pulitzer Prize novelist and a Southerner, makes this extraor- 


dinary personal report on all the important Negro figures in 


today’s civil rights struggle: what they want, what they stand 
for, what they are. 


WHO Speaks for the Negro? 


By ROBERT PENN WARREN 


$5.95, now at your bookstore 


RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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A Southern Democrat 
espousing civil rights...the 
“Party of Lincoln” appeal- 
ing to the segregationists... 
a Democratic “spy girl” on 
the Goldwater campaign 
train...doing “the Watusi 
with Lucy”—the full story 
of the strangest, most 
illuminating Presidential 
election campaign of the 
20th century 


THE ROAD TO 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


By the staff of The New York Times; 
edited by Harold Faber. The candidates. 
the men around them, the issues and 
the crises, the scandals and the drama. 
the slips, the quips, the strategies and 
the decisions—a brilliant re-creation of 
an extraordinary slice of American 
history. With 48 pages of pictures. $6.95 


at bookstores McGRAW-HILL f 
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Current and Choice 







American Roulette 


THE HISTORY AND DILEMMA 
OF THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


By DONALD YOUNG. Introduction by 


Senator Paul Douglas. A timely, fasci- 
nating study of the most ridiculed job 
in our government, and of the often 
inept men who have been elected to it 
because of political expediency. $6.95 


The Tobacco Men 


By BORDEN DEAL. Based on notes 
made by Theodore Dreiser, this turbu- 
lent novel treats for the first time in 
fiction the fierce tobacco wars of 
1906-07. $6.95 


Self-Creations 
13 IMPERSONALITIES 

By THOMAS MORGAN. Revealing 
in-depth profiles of such VIP’s as Teddy 
Kennedy, Huntington Hartford, David 
Susskind, and Bennett Cerf. For every- 
one curious about the real people be- 
hind the public images. 


A Souvenir from Qam 


By MARC CONNELLY. A wickedly 
witty spoof of every cloak-and-dagger 
novel ever written— by the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author of The Green 
Pastures. 


At all bookstores 


| HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


$4.50 








‘the ordinary foot soldier of the 
“Wehrmacht. Mr. Clark, however, 
has no sympathy for the Germans 
from top to bottom of the command; 
and this anti-Germanism, however 
justifiable as a human response, is 
perhaps his one fault as an objective 
historian. How can one explain 
without acknowledging the skill and 
valor of the German soldier the 
enormous Russian defeats in the first 
months of the war? The Russian 
tanks were better and more numer- 
ous, and Russian manpower was 
overwhelming. Even though Stalin 
had decimated his own officers’ 
corps, so that the Russians had in- 
ferior leadership, the Germans still 
needed bravery and cleverness to 
exploit this weakness. 

What emerges from Mr. Clark’s 
somber and impressive chronicle is 
that this was a war Hitler could 
never have won. Even had Moscow 
fallen, Stalin would have continued 
fighting from behind the Urals. Of 
these two worst dictators of modern 
history, Stalin was the shrewder, and 
he maintained a magnetic grip on 
his own armies. Between Hitler and 
the German officers, however, there 
had always been a rift, which wid- 
ened as the war went on, until the 
last efforts of the German armies in 
the East became disorganized and 
pointless. 







“A great 
adventure with a 
great scholar”* 








THE ANCHOR 
BIBLE 


* JOB, translated with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Marvin H. Pope. 
New in The Anchor Bible, $6.00 at 
all booksellers now. 


*William H. Brownlee, Professor of 
Religion, Claremont Graduate Center. 
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“An Ecumenical 


Milestone” 
—TIME M AGAZINE 


THE ANCHOR 
BIBLE 


The first four of The Anchor Bible’s 
projected thirty-eight volumes 
have been published to wide critical 
acclaim, and are available at 
all booksellers now. 


[DOUBLEDAY 














And now the author of HAWAII 
turns to the unsurpassed drama 
of the Holy Land-and brings to 
life its enthralling story from 
the dawn of civilization to 

the heroic days of 


“LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 


Despite a famous excursion into 
the lower social strata in a novel of 
la woman of the streets, ALBERTO 
Moravia’s favored material has al- 
ways been the life of the Roman 
| middle and lower-middle classes, 
with their impotence of will, dedi- 
cated selfishness, and petty eroticism. 
THE FETISH (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $4.95), a collection of stories, 
shows that he is master of this world 
|l as well as of the short-story form, but 
‘leaves a nagging impression that his 
people are so brittle that they might 
‘break apart in the author’s hands. 

The title story is typical Moravia. 
| Livio and Alina are a young married 
couple, not very much in love, who 
are furnishing their new flat in 
‘Rome. She has a taste for antiques 
and acquires a primitive fetish, a 
large ugly statue with a sullen and 
brooding face. The statue is placed 
in the dining room, much to Livio’s 
discomfiture, but when he tries to 
carry off the situation lightly by 
| making iokes, his wife is offended 









modern Israel. 
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$7.95, now at 
your bookstore 


RANDOM 
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the news of his own death and is still 
alive, in hiding from his public and 
his own scandalous fame. An earnest 
Dalkeyite, Mick Shaughnessy, sets 
out to check the rumor, and at last 
does locate and talk with Joyce, who 
is a rather disappointing character, 
though he has some amusing things 
to say. Ulysses, it seems, was a hoax 
perpetrated by Sylvia Beach with the 
help of numerous hacks, and Joyce 
disapproves of it as a smutty book. 
. What he is really proud of are the 
pamphlets he has since written for 
the Catholic Truth Society, and his 
present wish is to join the Jesuits 
and reform the Church. 

Mr. O’Brien has concocted a brew 
that is all too clearly much ado 
about little, but he writes well 
enough to make it go down as pain- 
lessly as a Guinness half-and-half. 


In his first novel, The Old Masters, 
THomas BAIRD made good use of his 
inside knowledge of the art world to 
fabricate a very funny satire about 
the chicaneries of dealers and the 
foibles of collectors. NICE TRY (Har- 
court, Brace & World, $4.95) goes 
over the same ground; but while it 
is a very amusing book, the satire 
here is sometimes overdone. 

A storm centers upon an appoint- 
ment to the most influential com- 
mittee on modern art in New York. 
The two contenders are Harry Pick- 
ens, a hayseed who has become a 
millionaire feed magnate, and Hor- 
ace Bessarion, an equally rich but 
shadier operator in the financial 
underworld. Neither knows much 
about art; but for both the hick 
and the commercial thug the com- 
mittee membership would open all 
social doors. ‘They enlist public- 
relations men to launch their cam- 
- paigns and go to absurd lengths to 
show a passionate interest in con- 
temporary art. Though Pickens is 
a rube, we root for him because he, 
unlike his competitor, is at least well 
intentioned. But all his planning 
comes to naught when an exhibition 
of ultramodern art that he has spon- 
sored turns into a riot, with the 
author piling one piece of slapstick 
on another like an old silent comedy. 
Pickens will go back to being a big 
frond in his own little pond — Sioux 
City, Iowa — where he will be a 
wiser but not necessarily sadder man. 

Mr. Baird observes carefully the 
dress, speech, and behavior of cer- 
tain circles in midtown Manhattan, 
and he has an extremely fertile imag- 


ination for the intricacies of plot, but 
the novel bears the marks of having 
been turned out too hastily, per- 
haps with one eye on the movies. 


BUT IS IT ART? 


After shocking us out of one com- 
placency after another, modern art 
has finally arrived at abolishing art 
altogether in the movement known 
as anti-art. THE BRIDE AND THE 
BACHELORS by Catvin TOMKINS 
(Viking, $5.50) tells in a most en- 
tertaining and illuminating fashion 
the stories of four innovators in this 
field: Marcel Duchamp, John Cage, 
Jean Tinguely, and Robert Rau- 
schenberg. 

Duchamp originally fathered the 
movement in the twenties 
‘“‘ready-mades,”’ ordinary 
from our environment mounted for 
aesthetic inspection, like a metal 
rack for wine bottles or a simple 
bicycle wheel bolted to a stool. 


Cage has experimented with elec- | 
the effects of 


tronic music and 
chance, as in a concerto where six 
different radios, tuned to different 
channels, are played simultaneously. 

Tinguely, a Swiss, creates odd ma- 
chines out of parts salvaged from 
junkyards. The most famous, a con- 
traption designed to commit suicide, 
was exhibited in the garden of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York; and though it actually worked, 
and did destroy itself, the result was 
not actually as planned, and the fire 
department had to step in. 

Rauschenberg, who has been 
prominent as a “pop” artist, ap- 
plied brush and paints to his bed 
and exhibited it, upended, in a 
gallery as a painting. 

The reasoning (if that is the word) 
behind all these efforts is perfectly 
plausible: when the line between art 
and life is drawn too sharply, art 
itself becomes formal and sterile. 
Nevertheless, art itself may be a 
harder thing to escape from than 
these nonartists imagine. Their best 
works have an exhilarating and lib- 
erating effect upon the viewer’s 
imagination — which was, after all, 
something that traditional art was 
also expected to achieve. And more 
often than not, their odd construc- 
tions do make plain statements. A 
machine that destroys itself, while 
beating a drum, waving flags, and 
shooting off firecrackers, seems to me 
to be saying something very clearly 
about the civilization we live in. 
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SERENDIPITY 


AND THE THREE PRINCES 


From the Peregrinaggio of 1557. Edited by 
Theodore G. Remer. The tale from which 
Walpole coined his word “serendipity,” ac- 
companied by a discussion of its use and 
misuse. Bibliography. Index. $4.95 


VOICES FROM 
THE CLAY 
A Study of Assyro-Babylonian Literary Cul- 
ture. By Su_vestro Fiore. The lasting effects 
on later civilization of this early culture as 
demonstrated through an examination of its 


written poetry. Profusely illustrated. Index. 
Bibliography. Coming June 15. $7.95 


THE RISE OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION 
IN AMERICA 


By ANTON-HERMANN Curovust. Here is a 
much-needed reference work that details the 
history of the lawyer’s rise to prominence in 
this country. 2 vols., boxed. Index. Coming 
June 14. $15.00 


SURGERY AND , 
AMBROISE PARE 


Translated from the French of J. F. MAL- 
GAIGNE and edited by WaALLAcE B. HAmsy, 
M.D. For the first time in English: a famous 
book which was the most complete history of 
surgery up to the 17th century. A biographi- 
cal sketch of Malgaigne and new material 
about Paré have been included. Illustrated. 
Index. Coming in June. $10.00 


SELECTED LETTERS 
OF PLINY 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
J. H. Westcott. This widely respected Latin 
text is an excellent introduction to the inter- 
ests and style of the great classical corres- 
pondent. Notes. Appendices. Indices.. $4.95 


Now at your bookstores 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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Outstanding 


from 
McGraw-Hill 


. DANIEL LANG, famed 


science writer, reports on six 
vital aspects of “staying 
alive”: an underground nuclear 
blast; the Aldermaston peace 
march; the test ban 
conferences; Jerome Wiesner’s 
influence; the Pugwash 
conferences; Washington’s 
answer to ‘How much 
armament is enough?” $5.50 


An Inquiry 
into Enoughness 


ELIZABETH 
SUTHERLAND, editor. 


Deeply moving letters home 
by young “visitors” who 

went to Mississippi during the 
historic 1964 Summer 

Project to live and work with 
Negro families. Royalties 
donated to COFO. $4.95 


Letters from 
Mississippi 


ZBIGNIEW 
— BRZEZINSKI, pirector 


- of the Research Institute on 
: Communist Affairs, Columbia 
University, suggests how 
American initiative can help 
shape an effective policy 
designed to end the partition 
of Europe. $5.95 


Alternative to 
Partition 


FRANCOISE GILOT 
and CARLTON LAKE. 


The intimate, revealing 
portrait of an extraordinary 
relationship. “Astonishing, 
crowded, intimate.” (Clifton 
Fadiman) 6th printing, over 
4 months a bestseller. 
Illustrated, $6.95 

Life with 

Picasso 


WALTER SULLIVAN, 


Science Editor of the N. Y. 
Times. The runaway bestseller 
about the astonishing search 
for intelligent life on other 
worlds. “An enthralling story.” 
(Gerard Piel) 4th "salma 
Illustrated, $6.9 


We Are Not Alone 


At all bookstores 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


LORENZA Mazzetti’s first novel, 
The Sky Falls, was a strikingly effec- 
tive child’s account of the war in 
northern Italy. The sequel, RAGE 
(McKay, $3.95), concerns the ado- 
lescent miseries of the same high- 


strung, tomboyish narrator, and if 


it is less impressive than the earlier 


| book, the fault belongs to circum- 








stance rather than to the author, 
Her angry, bewildered, death- 
haunted protagonist is entirely per- 
suasive, but so many novels about 
recalcitrant juveniles are published 


these days that even one as good as 


Rage is bound to seem, at times, an 
echo. 

In THE REAWAKENING (Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, $4.75), Primo Levi 
describes his journey from Ausch- 
witz, where the Germans had barely 
missed killing him, home to Italy. 
For reasons which only the confusion 
of the year 1945 can explain, he 
went by way of Minsk and Ploesti. 
He was often unwell, more often 
unfed, and almost constantly un- 
washed. He was also subject to 
continuous official lunacy. His ac- 
count of his adventures is neverthe- 


less full of humor and, more remark- 


ably, a charitable interest in the 
doings of his fellow pilgrims. ‘This 
tale of inadvertent vagabondage is 
not only a vivid footnote to history; 
it has, of all unlikely qualities, 
charm. 

JAcQuES-ALBIN-SIMON COLLIN DE 
PLANCY was a_nineteenth-century 
French author, not much above the 
hack level, who wrote an astounding 
number of books under an even 
more astounding number of pseu- 
donyms. One of his major enter- 
prises was the construction of pseudo- 
authoritative compendiums of the 
pseudo-scientific and the pseudo- 
occult, including a Dictionnaire In- 
fernal. Some 170 items from this 
work have been translated by Wade 
Baskin as the DICTIONARY OF DEMON- 
OLOGY (Philosophical Library, 
$6.00). Considering that the Dic- 
tionnaire, in its sixteenth edition, was 
‘“augmentée de 800 articles nouveaux et 
illustrée de 500 gravures, parmi les- 
quelles les portraits de 72 démons,” Mr. 
Baskin’s work is a drop out of the 
well. Many of the translated items 


have been cut, Mr. Baskin appar- 
ently nursing a, prejudice against De 
Plancy’s anticlericalism, his dia- 
tribes against: superstition, and his 
humor. ‘This Dzıctionary of Demon- 
ology serves no purpose that I can 
see beyond the misrepresentation of 
poor old Collin de Plancy, but it 
contains one misprint — London for 
Loudon — which conjures up hilar- 
ious religious-sociological visions. 

All of which leads to MONSTER 
FESTIVAL (Vanguard, $4.95), a col- 
lection of spooky fiction edited by 
Eric Porter. ‘The stories are the 
usual mixture — Poe, Stoker, and 
O’Brien, with some unexpected 
moderns as leavening — but the 
illustrations, by Edward Gorey, give 
the book a genuine, if melancholy, 
distinction. 

Davin BRADLEY’S LION AMONG 
ROSES (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$5.95) records two years spent in 
Finland as a teacher of English. 
Dr. Bradley went to this job in style, 
with his wife and five children, and 
the assorted reactions of the tribe 
have been assembled into a book 
which gives a far mofe comprehen- 
sive view of Finnish habits than a 
single observer could achieve. It is 
a pleasant book which contrives, 
without didacticism, to convey a 
great deal of information about Dr. 
Bradley’s reserved, witty, resource- 
ful hosts and their handsome but 
difficult country. 

PHILBROOK PAINE’S REPORT FROM 
THE VILLAGE (Norton, $3.95) is a 
collection of essays (it would per- 
haps be more accurate to call them 
sketches) about New Hampshire, 
where life balances on an absurd 
border line between urban simplic- 
ity and bucolic sophistication. Mr. 
Paine writes a column for the New 
Hampshire Sunday News, but one 
does not need to be a local to grasp 
the point of his jokes. 

TRACK OF THE BEAR (McKay, 
$5.75) by Wittram Brixsy is the 
biography of a ship. The Bear was 
built in 1873, a steam sailer des- 
tined for the Newfoundland sealing 
grounds. She sank in 1963 in tow 


‘to Philadelphia, where it was pro- 


posed to make her into a floating 
restaurant. In between, she rescued 
the Greeley expedition, patrolled 
Alaskan waters for the U.S. Reve- 
nue Service, went south with Byrd, 
and worked around Greenland dur- 
ing World War II. This career per- 
mits Mr. Bixby to dredge up a lot 
of interesting marine history. 





